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CURRENT EVENTS 


N January 1906 the nation determined, as never before, 
to set its house in order. In the spirit of that deter- 
mination, the ALBANy Review will put the condition 
of the people in the forefront of its political interests. 
There is a natural and commendable prejudice 
Social Reform which we share—against reformers who 
take themselves too seriously. But that does 
not affect the importance of social reform, which stands 
out, to those who think, as necessarily the most absorbing 
subject in politics. It has to do with men and women and 
children who surround us, whom we daily see, on whom 
we depend. It is the least abstract and the most human 
of problems, and those who treat it most adequately are 
those who keep themselves alive to its tragedy and humour. 
We are directly responsible for dealing with it, because 
we possess, in our common citizenship, the special means 
of doing so; so that it takes the shape, not only of an 
enthralling study, but of a primary duty which only 
wilful blindness can ignore. Legislation and personal 
philanthropy are alike needed. Both these aspects of social 
effort are represented below. Land reform—the most 
urgent question of the moment—is treated in a special 
article. Dr. McCleary, whose work in Battersea and 
Hampstead is well known, shows what has been and might 
be done by a system of health-visiting—a subject brought 
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into prominence lately by the remarkable series of articles 
in the Tribune on “The Cry of the Children.” 


For the moment, however, attention is turned to 
imperial questions. The Colonial Conference will be 
rendered doubly interesting by the presence of 
The Transvaal General Botha. The grant of self-government 
to the Transvaal—one of the great events 
in our imperial history—is thoroughly in harmony with 
colonial feeling and with the best traditions of the 
Empire. Our Imperialists are indeed a peculiar people. 
They shout themselves hoarse over the acquisition of a 
new piece of territory or a great display of military force. 
But when we have accomplished a great act of justice 
and of faith—when we have established some real claim 
to that moral hegemony to which they appeal as 
justifying our expansion—when all the foreign. press is 
astonished that we dare to keep our word, and is speaking 
of England in terms of generous admiration—they are as 
silent. as if they were ashamed of themselves. 


The Colonial Conference is a great opportunity for a 
Liberal Government. Liberalism—taking that word in its 
widest sense—has a theory of empire which 
corresponds with the actual facts of the 
British Empire as it is. Its leading principle, 
so far as the self-governing daughter-nations are concerned, 
is national independence, just as the leading principle of 
Unionism is imperial union. Both principles are needed ; 
but it happens that the Colonies regard national independ- 
ence as by far the most important of the two, not only as 
the basis of their own free development, but as the surest 
guarantee of permanent and cordial alliance with England. 
Thus on practically every question in which the Colonies 
are interested they must necessarily find the Liberals on 
their side. On all the important questions which will 
come up for discussion at the Conference—the constitution 
of an Imperial Council, the fiscal independence of each 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
constituent nation of the Empire, the right of each to exclude 
aliens, the right of establishing national defence forces, 
military and naval, as opposed to the hated system of 
“tribute ”"—the Liberal inclination will be towards the 
complete freedom of each part, while the Unionist inclin- 
ation will be towards central control. In fact, the sole 
question on which Liberal policy may come into conflict 
with Colonial ideas is that of the treatment of weaker races, 
whether indigenous or alien. It is to be hoped that it will 
» be fully and frankly discussed. Liberals believe, to put it 
broadly, that white men are capable of self-government, and 
know what is politically best for themselves. They cannot 
accept the astounding doctrine so current among the 
thoughtless, which claims for small, white communities, 
in the name of self-government, absolute control over the 
destinies of unrepresented persons for whom the Imperial 
Government has made itself responsible ! 


It is likely enough that some of the Colonial Premiers 
—perhaps a majority of them—will put on record a resolu- 
tion in favour of Fiscal Preference. But those 
who suggest that this would make the unal- 
terable attitude of the Mother Country appear 
invidious seem to have forgotten that the position at the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 was, after all, very much the 
same as in 1907. Sir Michael Hicks Beach was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer five years ago, and his views on the 
Fiscal question were precisely those held by Mr. Asquith 
now. Colonial statesmen are usually men of business, and 
we should suppose that the Conference will not devote 
much of its time to a discussion of the impossible. There 
is plenty of other work ready to its hand. It is inevitable, 
for instance, that the claim mentioned above, to prohibit 
the immigration of aliens, and in particular of Asiatics, 
will come up for consideration. Fortunately, the very 
delicate question of the treatment of Japanese subjects under 
this head is not complicated by any actual influx of Japanese 
into any part of the Empire. There is no such stream: 
there is not likely to be any. What the Government of the 
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Mikado asks for, in effect, is the courtesy due to a civilised 
nation, What our Colonies, or some of them, seek is a 
guarantee against being exposed to a possible, but not very 
probable, inflow of coolie labour. 


An Imperial Zollverein being out of the question, some 
attention is likely to be bestowed on that old friend with a 
new face—a Council of the Empire. The 
Imperialist movement of the last two decades 
has had some concrete results, but has 
brought us no whit nearer the Federation for which Im- 
perialists used to scheme a quarter of a century ago. Neither 
a Federal Legislature, nor any kind of Central Body with 
executive powers, is within the horizon of politics. On the 
other hand, there seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
that the periodical Conferences, of which this month’s is 
the third, are not only unobjectionable, but are useful and 
likely to continue. That being so, various schemes are 
afoot for equipping the Conferences with information and 
increasing their utility. It is suggested, for example, that 
the Conferences should not cease to exist after each quad- 
rennial meeting in London; but that the Conference about 
to meet should remain in permanent existence, its members 
being the representatives of the British and Indian Govern- 
ments, and the Colonial Premiers, ex oficio. As these 
gentlemen will be scattered about the four quarters of the 
globe, it is obvious that some central body in London, of a 
subordinate or ancillary character, will be necessary if this 
new departure in Imperial organisation is to be anything 
but a name. So it is suggested that a Commission of 
experts, with a kind of Bureau of Imperial Intelligence, 
should be set on foot in the metropolis, whose business it 
should be to inquire and consider into matters referred by 
the Premiers. By strictly confining the duties of this 
Commission and Bureau to the work of inquiry and confi- 
dential reporting, the advocates of this plan hope to avoid 
even the appearance of interfering with Colonial initiative 
and autonomy. However this may be, it is generally 
supposed that Mr. Deakin, Sir Joseph Ward, and Dr. 
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Jameson are more or less in favour of some such scheme; 
while Sir Wilfrid Laurier is acutely suspicious of setting 
up any sort of Central Imperial Council, however limited or 
safeguarded. The subject is one which all parties can afford 
to debate with patience and good temper, all the more because 
it is absolutely certain that the Mother Country will not exert 
the slightest pressure on the Colonies to induce them to com- 
mit themselves to this or any other scheme of organisation. 


It is now practically settled that the Hague Conference 
will meet early in June, and as we write the programme is 
beginning to shape itself. Professor Martens 
has made his tour of the European capitals 
with a view to arranging the agenda, and he 
has discovered that the firm attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has made it impossible to exclude a discussion of the 
burden of armaments, and of international co-operation for 
simultaneous reduction. People who think more of the 
difficulties of diplomacy than the needs of democracy regard 
such a readjustment as impossible. The democracies do not; 
and, if they could express themselves, they would soon find 
a method, rough and ready though it might be, of securing 
relief. The significance of our Prime Minister’s article in 
the Nation (whose appearance as a successor to the Speaker 
under Mr. Massingham’s brilliant editorship we warmly 
welcome) is that he is the first European statesman to 
challenge the old-fashioned diplomacy, and to voice the 
great but inarticulate aspiration of the common people. In 
1898, as he pointed out, this subject was the first on the 
programme ; and though no practical understanding was 
reached it was resolved that a further attempt should be 
made to solve the problem. Since then, in the Premier’s 
words, “the weight of the burden has been enormously 
increased,’ and years have only strengthened the impression 
that the competitive multiplication of engines of war (grow- 
ing more costly and destructive every year) is futile and 
self-defeating. ‘In regard to the struggle for sea-power, it 
was suspected (in 1898) that no limits could be set to the 
competition save by a process of economic exhaustion,” 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
unless an international understanding could be arrived at. 
At the present time there is a sort of understanding that if 
one power builds two battleships another power must build 
four or five and vice versa. It should be just as easy to arrange 
that if one power agrees to build only one the other should 
agree to build only two, and vice versa. It is not easy for 
Great Britain to initiate a discussion upon military expendi- 
ture because we are happily free from conscription. But on 
naval questions all nations look to us fora lead. This is fully 
recognised in Germany, where such important organs as the 
Tageblatt and the Kélnuischer Zeitung have given a very favour- 
able reception to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s article. 


The personal narrative of Madame Savinkov, the first 
part of which we print below, throws a lurid light on the 
misery which a foiled and angry despotism 
can inflict. Such a story of the shattering of 
a single home gives a tremendous reality to 
the political struggle that we are watching in Russia. 
Whatever its ultimate fate, the central fact about the 
Second Duma is that it shows a majority of 356 against 102 
in favour of responsible democratic government. This 
result, despite furious repression—elections held under 
martial law, manipulation of the register, proscription of 
the Constitutional Democrats, and the prohibition of any 
effective open propaganda—is a striking proof of the political 
capacity of the Russian people. The new Duma falls into 
three main groups, a weak Conservative Right in which 
the organisers of Jewish massacres, who call themselves the 
Union of Russian Men, predominate, a stronger Centre 
composed of aristocratic Polish Federalists and Russian 
Constitutional Democrats, and a very strong Left, which 
includes Labourists, Peasants, Social Revolutionaries, and 
Social Democrats. The elections developed an unhappy 
and meaningless conflict between the Liberal leaders and 
the Socialists, and M. Miliukoff laid great stress on the 
anxiety of the Constitutional Democrats to play the part of 
a genuine Centre. He even made some overtures to the 
Octobrists—the moderate Conservatives of the Right— 
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which were however rebuffed. The Liberal rank and file, 
however, inclines to the Left, and at the same time the 
Left itself, with the exception of the doctrinaire Social 
Democrats, is anxious to work with them. The danger 
lies in the tactics of the extreme groups of Right and 
Left—the Social Democrats, who want above all else to 
bring the middle-class Liberals into contempt, and the 
violent reactionaries, who hope by provoking the Left to 
bring about the dissolution of the Duma. The question 
of tactics appears at the time of writing difficult in the 
extreme. The Court has given it to be understood that 
if the Second Duma, like the first, demands an amnesty 
for political prisoners and exiles, it will be immediately dis- 
solved. M. Stolypin on his side has let it be understood 
that the same result will follow if the Duma opposes his 
ukases on the land question. Indeed, the whole official 
idea seems to be to get a microcosm of the Russian people 
together in a single building, and to terrorise it there, 
decorously and without bloodshed. It is of course quite 
possible that all this talk of dissolution is only vulgar bluff. 
Russian finances could hardly survive the shock of a 
second coup d'état. 


Mr. Haldane’s army scheme, which will be discussed 

in the next number of this Review by Major Seely, M.P., 
is a vigorous and courageous piece of re- 

The New Army organisation. The army is at present organ- 
ised in three lines: the Regulars, the Militia, 

and the Volunteers. The Militia play a difficult and de- 
moralising part. They are a Home Army, but they supply 
drafts to the Regulars. The result is that their battalions 
are bled and disorganised. Mr. Haldane proposes to 
organise the army in two lines, consisting of the Field 
Force and a Territorial Army. The Field Force will 
number 160,000 officers and men organised in six divisions 
of infantry and four cavalry brigades. The Territorial Army 
will reach a total of 300,000 men, and it will be organised 
in fourteen cavalry brigades and fourteen divisions. The 
Yeomanry will form the cavalry of this army. The place 
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at present occupied by the Militia is filled ingeniously by an 
arrangement for a special contingent of 78,500 men, made 
up of men who are wanted for mobilisation, but do not need 
full training. All the objections that can be urged against 
the efficiency of this contingent can be urged against the 
efficiency of the Militia. On the other hand, unlike 
the Militia, the special contingent does not demoralise 
the Home Army, for it is kept quite distinct. Mr. 
Haldane proposes to put this new single Home Army 
under County Associations, which will look after the 
finance and business, try to work up local enthusiasm, 
and make provision for the supply of the county’s 
quota of men. The conditions of service in this army 
are to be made a little stricter: eight days in camp 
will be accepted, but the whole army will go into 
embodied military training for six months on mobil- 
isation in emergencies. It is anticipated that part of this 
Home Army will volunteer for foreign service. It has been 
suggested that it would be wise to arrange for some propor- 
tion at least to be excluded from such service. The 
general plan of the scheme is excellent, but we very much 
doubt whether, in the present state of the villages, there is 
much chance of raising any considerable force from the 
agricultural labourers. It is Land Reform, and Land Reform 
alone, that can give us a powerful army of free men. 


The serious thing about the Progressive defeat in 
London is that it denotes the beginning of a class war. 
There has always been a slumbering hostility 
between the working classes on the one hand 
and the great mass of the middle classes on 
the other, the latter feeling that the advance of municipal 
work and municipal efficiency is benefiting the former at 
their expense. The middle classes, including in that term 
those employed in business-offices of every kind, are far more 
numerous in a great commercial centre like London than in 
any of our manufacturing cities ; and they could at any time 
have made their power felt had they chosen to organise 
themselves. The unique feature of the late contest was that 
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this hostility, always latent, was for the first time exploited, 
at vast expense, by a press and poster campaign such as 
London has never witnessed before, and, it may be hoped in 
the interests of decency, will never witness again. With a 
reforming Government in power, the last hope of all the 
anti-social interests was to procure a reactionary Council. 
Never before in England, on a scale approaching this, have 
companies and firms subscribed large sums to secure poli- 
tical objects. The contribution of the London and North- 
Western Railway to the London Municipal Society, which 
has been discussed in Parliament, is but a single instance. 
Such contributions are open to no other interpretation than 
a corrupt one. In the case of an individual it is always 
possible to argue that he subscribes to support his political 
convictions ; but a company as such must clearly be—is, 
indeed, legally bound to be—guided solely by its material 
interests. The contest provides food for reflection in many 
ways. It shows that the cry of “ No Socialism” is coming 
to rival that of “No Popery” in its appeal to the ignorance 
and panic of large sections of the people. Those who are 
afraid of any progress in a socialistic direction may be satis- 
fied that there is not the least fear of its travelling too fast. 
It will always be liable in England to such violent checks 
as it has just experienced in London. Other causes were, 
of course, in operation. London is in an economical mood; 
and, having begun by putting in the Liberals as a protest 
against Tory taxes, it goes on to put in the Municipal 
Reformers as a protest against Progressive rates. 


The performance of Hedda Gabler at the Court Theatre 
must rank among the important events of the month.- It 
is seldom so remarkable a play is so re- 
markably given. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
acting of “ Hedda” was not one hair’s- 
breadth out. ‘* Hedda,” as a character, strikes us as at 
once monstrous and familiar. She is a woman who con- 
siders herself dép/acée, not merely by having married out of 
a fast, fashionable set, and taken a humdrum bookish man, 
with irritating little habits, for a husband; but one who 
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considers herself dép/acée in the world itself. She is bored 
to death, like Madame Bovary—the marvel is that the 
psychology of Flaubert’s famous novel is compressed into 
this astonishing play—but unlike Emma Bovary having 
experienced the delights of the children of leisure and 
pleasure she cherishes no illusions about them. “She has 
danced till she was tired.” The whole of life appears to 
her mean and wretched, child-bearing a particularly odious 
humiliation, love a fraud, and even an illicit intrigue too 
“banal” to have any attraction. She prides herself on her 
boredom, lassitude and disgust, taking them for signs of an 
aristocratic spirit, which the experiences of vulgar souls can 
never satisfy. Living in a permanent condition of sulky 
conceit, her only pleasure lies in swaggering ; and since her 
circumstances are too narrow for display, she falls back on 
inflicting petty humiliations on those in her power, like her 
aunt Nora. It follows from this sullen arrogance that the 
one thing she cannot bear the thought of is—humiliation ; 
hence her dread of scandal, of being mixed up in anything 
shameful and sordid, like Lévborg’s death ; hence the 
power of Judge Brack’s threat to involve her in it ; hence 
her preference for suicide to remaining at his mercy; hence, 
too, the explanation of her never having yielded to the 
attraction of Lévborg or of any other man. Her ruling 
passion prevents her ever giving herself away. She could only 
marry a man she despised. This stupid, sullen conceit is like 
a wall dividing her from life; she cannot throw herself 
into anything without dispelling her cherished illusion of 
superiority ; she is only safe in acting upon others from a 
superior height. She is envious and loves power; she 
therefore drags Lévborg down out of a kind of cold malignity, 
warmed by a little jealousy of Mrs. Elvsted, much as Iago’s 
dispassionate hatred is just touched by a little lust for Desde- 
mona. Like Iago, she is a kind of inarticulate playwright, 
too stupid to imagine, who gratifies at once a longing for 
power and a love of excitement by using human beings as 
puppets. This is the source of Hedda’s impulse to make 
Livborg drink, that she may see him “ with vine-leaves in 
his hair,” and to shoot himself, that she may know that 
“‘ beautiful actions” are possible. 
10 
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HE Government is entering upon its period of 

testing and trial. The first year was of necessity a 

year of beginnings. Pledges given freely, if a little 
unwisely, by a party which was a rather forlorn minority in 
Parliament, and could scarcely believe that anything short 
of a miracle could restore it to a position of supremacy, had 
guaranteed the mortgage of the first session to very definite 
and specific proposals. A Cabinet formed out of ministers, 
some of whom had been ten years out of office, most of 
whom had never been in office at all, had a right to demand 
time in order to know its mind, to ensure smoothness of 
working, to gain some kind of control over a new House 
of Commons. The period, though one of feverish activity, 
has therefore been essentially a period of marking time. 
There has been no new step forward in social progress. 
One bill has extended the law of Compensation beyond 
its position of ten years ago. Another has restored the law 
of Trade Disputes to the position which it was supposed 
to hold until less than ten years ago. The Education 
Bill, made up of compromises, and becoming more and 
more complicated as the session passed, finally received its 
quietus from another place. The action of that “ other 
place” has brought to the very forefront of public contro- 
versy a Constitutional question which must of necessity 
overshadow the general work of progress. 

But to-day more serious students are considering the 
new Parliament with the interest which comes from 
hopefulness not unmingled with hesitation. What great 
advance in human well-being, in the condition of the 
masses of the people, or in the established strength and 
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stability of the nation, is to be initiated by the Government 
of the greatest majority of any time in England’s history ? 
Social reform has been in the air for many years. Leading 
politicians conclude their speeches with glowing periods 
concerning the welfare of the people. Many even boldly 
declare that this Parliament will be more conspicuous for social 
progress than any Parliament for a past century ; or that, if 
this social progress be not exhibited, the electors will be right 
to turn in disgust from a Liberalism which has become 
barren and sterile, unsuited to the condition of the time. A 
kind of ground-swell of the great storm of discontent which, 
under the name of Socialism, is troubling every country in 
Europe, has reached these islands. It is embodied in a 
Labour Party, protesting a similar demand for a life more 
independent and desirable and secure amongst those who 
gather at the basis of society, and bear the heaviest of its 
burdens. In a time of tranquillity and order, with the 
world at peace and an astonishing commercial prosperity, 
the first really democratic Government which England has 
seen, backed up by the strongest, most energetic and most 
loyal democratic majority that the House of Commons can 
expect to exhibit, is being offered such an opportunity for 
public service as few ever received in the past, or will ever 
receive again. 

The land is the point at issue. Land legislation is the 
one thing needful. It is the line of least resistance, in that 
effort towards more equal distribution of opportunity which 
is the foundation of any Liberal policy. 

In the country, direct access to the land must be provided 
for those who desire it, by means of compulsory powers of 
purchase, in the hands of both local and central authorities. 
A small holding must not be beyond the reach of any man 
who is willing and able to cultivate it. Rural housing must 
be dealt with on the lines laid down by the Select Committee 
of last year. In the towns, the rating of land values is 
needed, to secure to the community something more of the 
wealth that its industry has created. Each city must be able 
to control its own extension, and with the help of a central 
department to provide for the housing of its citizens. Local 


authorities must be empowered to demand a declaration 
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from each owner of the capital value of his land, and either 
to tax or to purchase it on that value. The whole of these 
questions are in essence one. The unfettered control of 
the land by private individuals is a far deeper source of 
social evil than the unfettered control of workmen by their 
employers. In less obvious ways, perhaps, but none the 
less really, it lies at the root of every one of our distresses 
and discontents. Land reform is the most effective method 
of dealing with large problems which are difficult to treat 
specifically in isolation—the problem of the unemployed, 
the problem of the slum, the problem of physical degenera- 
tion through sheer pressure of poverty. And the people are 
become increasingly alive to the truth. No one will deny 
it who has seen the way in which popular audiences respond 
to any sensible presentment of the facts. The unity and 
strength of the demand will be emphasised by the great 
demonstration of land reformers of every school which has 
been arranged for April 20, and which is to be addressed 
by the Prime Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill. 

If the foremost place is here given to the country 
problem, it is not because the other aspects of land reform are 
to be regarded as unimportant. It is rather because land 
reform, supremely desirable as it is for the towns, has become 
for rural England a matter of life and death. 

If the demand is not more definitely articulate, that is 
the fault of the crushing system which we perpetuate, 
in which hope has in part altogether died, and in part 
become an almost aimless desire for any kind of change. 
In the country districts the rural labourers twenty years ago 
believed that Government could do something for them. 
To-day they almost believe that Government can do nothing 
for them. They have been roused with difficulty, after the 
long period of acquiescence, once again to throw off the 
feudal tradition, to fling out of Parliament in scores of 
county divisions the representatives of the county families, 
to put in new men, poor men, some of them untried, many 
of them strangers with no local influences. They have 
been expecting some nearer prospect of securing the things 
which they desire. They have been wondering why the 
time is slipping by, with no attempts made to redeem the 
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promises which were so freely given more than a year 
ago. 

. Faint-hearted supporters of the Government are alarmed 
at the reverse of the Brigg election, at the Progressive 
defeat in London, at anything and everything which gives 
an excuse for mild and comfortable courses of action. These 
things are signs, we are told, that we are going too fast. 
The explanation is of precisely the opposite kind. If they 
are signs of anything, they are signs that we are going too 
slow—that people are disappointed at the little that has 
been done in a year and a quarter of Liberal predominance, 
and are ready, in particular, to rally round a Tariff Reformer 
like Sir Berkeley Sheffield, who puts land reform in the 
front of his programme. 

In rural England we have enjoyed to the full that “ idle 
habit,” as a great writer has called it, “which has grown 
upon us of owning the state of things to be bad, yet doing 
nothing to remedy it.” 

Europe has passed through, or is passing through, similar 
transitions, and has found or is finding its remedies. The 
nations are there revealed as so fundamentally determined to 
encourage an independent, free population upon the soil, as 
to devote time, intelligence, large expenditure towards this 
one aim. Our colonies have been experiencing similar 
trials; and from the menace of the commencement of 
similar changes in Australia and New Zealand has come 
far-reaching legislation, designed to encourage the small and 
independent proprietor or leaseholder upon the land. We 
alone stand helpless, as if enchanted, wringing our hands 
over a change which we acknowledge to be disastrous, but 
which we can find neither energy nor intelligence adequately 
to combat; although it would seem that here more than in 
most of the difficult problems which have always troubled 
mankind or are the product of modern civilisation, there is 
at least a reasonable chance of finding a solution. 

Only in England, weighted with feudal traditions, with 
so much of its country used (in famous phrase) as the 
pleasure ground of the rich, instead of as the treasure 
house of the nation, no similar effort has been as yet 
attempted. Yet in England also the land hunger has been 
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sufficiently manifest, and the possibility of increased 
material welfare through its satisfaction. This has been 
demonstrated in dozens of tiny experiments scattered 
through the countryside. Up and down the country, and 
in many cases through the operation (as it seems) of hazard 
or caprice, villages which have been more fortunate than 
their neighbours have been given direct-access to the soil in 
small parcels ; on terms other than those of day labourers, 
working for inadequate wage in the service of others. In 
these there has been shown the gradual transformation from 
a community of landless serfs into a community of free 
men. 

The land hunger is not dead in England. Those who 
so fluently proclaim such a doctrine have not taken the 
trouble to penetrate below the outer surface of apathy and 
decay. The people will never come back, so the cry runs, 
from the fascination of the city life, the cheap music hall, 
the lighted streets, the insistent presence of the crowd, into 
the austere life in the vast and empty spaces which make 
up the deserted countryside of England. That is a general- 
isation upon @ priori principle which may or may not be 
disproved in actual experiment. It is far more an expres- 
sion of the experience of a cultured and pleasant society at 
the summit of the urban hierarchy, than any authentic 
voice speaking from the depths of its abysses. 

But however this may be, there are certain obvious 
facts which no one can deny. The recent report of most 
careful investigation issued by the Board of Agriculture as a 
summary of its correspondence from all parts of England, 
shows that while the demand for allotments is practically 
satisfied, there is from north and south and east and west 
a pressing cry for the small holding through which the 
allotment worker may pass up the ladder of independence. 
Not indeed on all land, but in districts surprisingly at first 
sight unsuited, it has been shown in actual fact, where the 
effort has been tried, that the country population are 
able to respond to the opportunities offered ; to establish 
economic security on the soil, to pay their regular rent, to 
increase in population, to adapt themselves to the necessities 
of the new agriculture. 
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From the report of a Conservative Small Holdings 
Committee, deflected along Liberal and democratic lines, in 
common with the report of the Select Committee on Rural 
Housing, which describes in the slum village districts even 
more appalling conditions of affairs than in the slum areas 
of the city, there could be fashioned such a large and 
generous measure of social progress as would ensure a 
policy not inadequate to the hopes which have been created 
by the return of this great reforming majority, or to the 
responsibility which the people have given into its hand. 

Here is the line of most successful action in the region 
of social values. Here also is the line of least resistance in 
the region of political change. The country districts have 
come back to Liberalism. Country Liberalism works under 
enormous difficulties. The pressure of the whole social 
machine is directed against it. Feudalism, even in the 
amiable, good-natured form in which it exists at present in 
the rural districts, can show its teeth when offended. The 
exercise of its influence was strikingly shown in the last 
general election, when almost all the Constituencies which 
had gone Liberal in the bye-elections, swung back into their 
old position ; and the evidence of the reason for this return 
to their old allegiance, amid a whole nation which was 
declaring for the other side, is full of suggestion and 
surmise. 

Vital or not to social stability, agrarian reform is 
certainly vital to the existence of the party of progress. If 
it be neglected in the interest of other campaigns, whether 
against the power of the Upper Chamber, or in favour of 
measures which only affect the great towns, Liberalism 
perishes in the countryside—perishes unhonoured and un- 
sung, because it failed to understand the hour of its great 
opportunity, and was blind to the needs of the time. 

And land reform, in its widest scope, including town 
and country alike, is the true method of challenging the 
power of the Upper House. All sections of the progressive 
forces are here united. Town and country are agreed. The 
most passionate plea for a land policy comes from those 
in the cities who realise the great possibilities of a home 
market for the town products which would be given by 
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THE NEED OF THE MOMENT 
a revived agriculture established in modest comfort upon 
the soil. Labour men and Liberals are here united, 
It is a Labour leader like Mr. Keir Hardie who is most 
insistent upon the demand for a drastic and far-reaching 
land policy, as being the most immediate method by which 
Labour can be directly aided in legislation. Collectivist 
Liberals and Radical thinkers, divided on many points of 
municipal development, are united in a policy of land reform; 
in which the former can approve of progress towards the 
control by the community over the land in its development ; 
and the latter can welcome that creation of independence, 
freedom from trammels, and economic liberty, which has 
been their watchword for more than a century. 

There is a grave division approaching in the future 
between the interests of the middle classes and those of the 
working classes, which is supposed by many to offer a direct 
line of cleavage which will shatter the forces of progress 
into two warring sections. But the middle class in the 
country can be gathered in entirely upon the side of reform. 
It is not only the labourer, not perhaps chiefly the labourer, 
who is found to attempt working upon the land when land 
is available. It is the many varied occupiers in the village, 
the small tradesman and the children of the small tradesman, 
the village blacksmith, the village carpenter, who, as 
experience proves, are prepared to embark upon the enter- 
prise. And this enterprise when it succeeds, as is revealed 
in experiment to-day, is bringing prosperity to the middle 
classes of the village as much as to the working man. 

And, above all, this policy offers possibilities of two 
equally welcome alternatives. Either it will become realised 
in action, in which case a definite social advance is estab- 
lished by a Liberal Government ; or it will exhibit a House 
of Lords, largely a house of landlords, not, as they at present 
assert, defending the interests of the people, but solely con- 
cerned with maintaining their present feudal traditions and 
monopoly. If in a large measure of land and housing reform 
—the two are inseparable—the House. of Lords mutilates 
or rejects such schemes, the nation would be fighting that 
assembly upon definitely-chosen ground, far more suitable 
than Temperance, Irish, or Education reform when the 
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appeal comes to the people as a whole. If the Lords refuse 
the combat on such lines, then the bill will become law ; 
and the Liberal Government, instead of wasting another 
session in “ ploughing the sands” of sterile deliberation, 
will be exhibiting to the whole people its capacities for 
understanding something of the vital needs of this country, 
and of ensuring that those vital needs shall not go 
unsatisfied. 

There is another point to note, of no small moment to 
the present Government. They have done nothing this 
year for the unemployed. The President of the Local 
Government Board, when challenged in the debate on the 
Address, argued at length upon the futility of any direct 
method of dealing with the evil. He declared his con- 
viction that in the provision of small holdings, and especially 
in the adequate housing of the people in the villages, there 
would be found means towards a solution. What will be 
thought of the good faith of his plea, if the session closes 
without bringing these means within sight ? 

A sad commentary on Mr. Burns’ argument is supplied 
by the building trade, which is at the present moment 
suffering more from unemployment, and showing less 
power of recovery, than any other. In consequence 
England presents the astonishing contrast, worthy of the 
satire of Carlyle, of the trade at one end standing idle 
because there is no demand for its services; and at the other 
end, Government Commissions reporting that half the 
houses in many of the districts of rural England, in their 
insanitary decay, are a menace to the health of the 
community and the future of the race. 

By an unfortunate coincidence, which might perhaps 
have been foreseen, but which is now too late to mend, the 
campaign against the Lords seems about to be opened con- 
currently with the offer to the people of proposals in the 
very two directions where legislation is most difficult, and 
the force of resistance most marked. Temperance reform 
has always been necessary ; but it has also always been only 
able to advance by slow, rather difficult, stages. It excites 
division among temperance reformers. It excites very little 
interest outside the ranks of temperance reformers. Ireland, 
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again, cannot be neglected, and Irish legislation is a standing 
dish, whatever party is in power. But the British people, 
unhappily, take no interest in Ireland except when Ireland 
is on the verge of revolution. When, as now, the whole 
nation is orderly and peaceably expectant, and in part orderly 
because expectant, the great mass of the English electors 
inquire in tired accents: ‘“‘ Why can’t you leave it alone?” 
Ireland cannot be left alone. Perhaps Temperance cannot. 
But taken together they fail to provide the lever or 
stimulus of .a national hope and a national enthusiasm. 

In addition to these, however, there is the promise in 
the King’s speech of legislation dealing with small holdings, 
the valuation of land, and the housing of the working classes. 
Mr. Balfour’s first criticism of that. speech was to taunt the 
Government with the remote place occupied by these 
measures upon the programme of coming legislation. The 
first of the official amendments to the Address regretted the 
abandonment of social reform in the interests of constitu- 
tional change and the attack on the House of Lords. It is 
surely not too late for the Liberal party definitely to accept 
the challenge thus lightly laid down. If the Opposition 
demand this social reform, Jet them have this social reform; 
and see how much they like it. No tiny half measures are 
of the slightest use. Tinkering at a big question merely 
produces the same volume of opposition as a larger measure, 
while at the same time it fails to command anything like 
the full possibilities of enthusiasm and support. The Liberal 
party has not only to carry a reform which in some small 
and secluded fashion may be productive of good. It has to 
reveal itself as a party interested in the social welfare of the 
people, understanding the large demand which in the name 
of human progress is being made by the twentieth century 
for the social welfare of the people ; realising, that is to say, 
the changing conditions of the world, and showing itself 
adequate to those changing conditions. 

This country is emphatically in a period of transition. 
The old cries of the age just gone by, if they have ceased to 
trouble, have ceased also to allure. The new spirit of a 
people for the first time endowed with some measure of 
education, for the first time understanding something of the 
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differences between extreme poverty and extreme wealth, 
and for the first time resolutely set upon a more desirable 
life for themselves and their children than any they have 
known in the past, is knocking at the doors of all political 
parties. The remedy is there if men will take the trouble 
to study the facts:—experience in this country, experience 
in other countries, the testimony embedded (perhaps en- 
tombed) in Government publications, the changing condi- 
tions of agriculture and rural life. No large social reform, 
indeed, can be easily achieved. If the thing could be 
effected by the passage of a bill after a few hours’ discussion, 
or by consideration, as it were, between afternoon tea and 
dinner time, by those who take a languid interest in the 
subject, the thing would have been done long ago. It isa 
change which can only be effected by the collective wisdom 
of the community, utilising every force at its command ; 
realising that this thing is a matter of life and death; 
determined that, despite any kind of opposition, this thing 
shall come to pass. 

It is not hopeless; it is not impossible. The elements 
are there which can make the new life in England as effect- 
ually as they have made the new life in other less favoured 
countries outside its borders. Let those who will directly 
work the land have direct access to the land. Let a central 
government undertake, through organisation and expendi- 
ture, to furnish such independent holders with education, 
and by such assistance in organised industry as a central 
authority can give. Let the nation, through the local 
authorities, and through its own Central Department, stimu- 
late the work of building in which private enterprise has 
failed in the villages. Let the Government, in a word, 
initiate these large and beneficent social changes this year. 
They would set in motion forces whose capacity for energy 
and desirable life few at the present time are able to realise. 
They would earn the gratitude of those who, in the coming 
time, when they contrast their own conditions with the testi- 
mony of to-day’s indignities and oppressions, will rejoice in 
the benefits which have been won for the enriching of the 
life of the nation, and the common welfare of its people. 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN A COUNTRY 
PARISH 


Y object in this paper is simply to describe the 

economic conditions of a single country parish, 

here in England, and from the consideration of 
these conditions to draw some inferences towards our future 
policy with regard to the Land. In modern life—in every 
department of it, one may say—bedrock facts are so veiled 
over by complex and adventitious growths that it is difficult 
to see the proper and original outline of any problem with 
which we are dealing ; and so it certainly is in this matter of 
the land question. Any one glancing at a country village, 
say in the neighbourhood of London, probably sees a 
mass of villas, people hurrying to a railway station, motor- 
cars, and so forth; but as to where the agricultural workers 
are, what they are doing, how they live, what their 
relations may be to the land and the land-owners—these 
things are obscure, not easily seen, and difficult to get 
information about. And yet these are the things, one 
may say, which are most vital, most important. 

The parish which I have in mind to describe is a 
rather large and straggling parish in a rural district, 
with a small population, some 500 souls, almost entirely 
agricultural in character, consisting of farmers, farm- 
labourers, woodmen and so forth, with a few miners and 
small artisans—on the whole a pretty hard-working in- 
dustrious lot. Fortunately, one may say, there is hardly 
anything resembling a villa in the whole parish; there 
is no resident squire, and the business man is conspicuous 
21 
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by his absence. The place therefore forms a good example 
for the study of the agricultural land question. The farms 
are not over-large, being mostly between 50 and 100 acres 
in extent. There is just the land, and the population 
living mainly by the cultivation of it. This population, 
as I have hinted, is not lacking in industry ; it is fairly 
healthy and well-grown ; there is no severe poverty ; and 
(probably owing to the absence of the parasite classes) it 
is better off than most of our agricultural populations. Yet 
it is poor, one may almost say very poor. Probably of the 
hundred families in the parish, the average income is not 
much over {60 a year; and many, of course, can by no 
means reach even that standard. 

Let us consider some of the financial and other con- 
ditions which lead to this state of affairs. In the first 
place, I find that the inhabitants have to pay in actual 
rent to their landlords about £2,500 a year. In fact, the 
gross estimated rental of the parish is about £3,250, but 
as there are quite a few small freeholders the amount 
actually paid in rent is reduced to £2,500. Nearly the 
whole of this goes off out of the parish and never comes 
back again. The Duke and most of the other landlords 
are absentees. This forms at once, as is obvious, a severe 
tax on the inhabitants. One way or another the hundred 
families out of what they produce from the land have 
to pay £2,500 a year into alien hands—or averaging it, 
£25 per family! and this, if their average income is now 
only £60, is certainly a heavy burden. No doubt it will 
be said, “‘ Here we see the advantage of having resident 
squires. ‘The money would then return to the parish.” 
But would it? Would it return to those who produced 
it? No, it would not. The spoliation of the toilers 
would only be disguised, not remedied. In fact, let us 
suppose (a quite ordinary case) that the parish in question 
were owned by a single resident squire, and that the £2,500 
were paid to him in rent. That rent would only go to 
support a small population of servants and dependents in 
the place. One or two small shops might be opened ; 
but to the farmer and farm-worker no advantage would 
accrue. There might be a slightly increased sale of milk 
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and eggs; but this again would be countervailed by many 
disadvantages. “Sport” over all the farm-lands would 
become a chronic nuisance ; the standard and cost of living, 
dress, etc., would be raised; and the feeble and idiotic 
life of the “gentry,” combined with their efforts to 
patronise and intimidate, would go far to corrupt the 
population generally. In this parish then, of which I 
am speaking, the people may be truly thankful that they 
have not any resident squires. All the same the tax of 
£25 per family is levied upon them to support such 
squires in some place or other, and is a permanent 
burden upon their lives. 

Less than a hundred years ago there were in this parish 
extensive common lands. In fact, of the 4,600 acres of 
which the parish consists, 2,650, or considerably more than 
half, were commons. They were chiefly moors and woods ; 
but were, needless to say, very valuable to cottagers and 
small farmers. Here was pasture for horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, geese ; here in the woods was firewood to be got, and 
bracken for bedding ; on the moors, rabbits, bilberries, turf 
for fuel, etc. In 1820 these commons were enclosed ; and 
this is another thing that has helped to cripple the lives of 
the inhabitants. As is well known, during all that period 
systematic enclosure of the common lands of Great Britain 
was going on. In a landlord House of Parliament it was 
easy enough to get bills passed. Any stick will do to beat 
a dog with ; and it was easy to say that these lands being 
common lands were not so well cultivated as they might be ; 
and that therefore the existing landlords ought to share them 
up. The logic might not be very convincing, but it served 
its purpose. The landlords appropriated the common lands ; 
and during the 120 years from 1760 to 1880, ¢en millions of 
acres in Great Britain were thus enclosed. 

In 1820 the turn of this particular parish came, and its 
2,650 acres of commons “ went in.” I used to know an old 
man of the locality who remembered when they “ went in.” 
He used to speak of the occurrence as one might speak of 
a sinister and fatal event of Nature—a landslide or an earth- 
quake. There was no idea that it could have been prevented. 
The common simply went in! The country folk witnessed 
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the proceeding with dismay ; but terrorised by their land- 
lords, and with no voice in Parliament, they were helpless. 

It may be interesting to see some of the details of the 
operation. In the Enclosure Award Book, still kept in the 
parish, there remains a full account. The Duke of Rutland, 
as Lord of the Manor, as Impropriator for Tithes, as Pro- 
prietor, and so forth, got the lion’s share, nearly 2,000 
acres. The remaining 650 acres went to the other land- 
lords. Certain manorial and tithe rights were remitted as 
a kind of compensation, and the thing was done. In the 
Award Book the Duke’s share is given as follows— 


Acres Roods 

1. “ As Impropriator for Tithes of corn, 

grain and hay ; and in lieu of and 

full compensation for all manner 

of Tithes both great and small” . 1381 3 
2. “As Lord of the Manor,” and in 

compensation for certain manorial 

rights, “and for his consent to 


the said enclosure” . . 108 2 
3. “For Chief Rents” amounting in 

the whole tof14 . . ae as 8 
4. “For enfranchisement of ‘Copy- 

site? ae ok es eee lace 6 63 
5. “As Proprietor” . . 18 2 


6. “ By sale to defray the expenses of 
ee a se ae es 


1998 1 


Thus we find, in exchange for the ducal tithes, nearly 
a third of the whole area of the parish handed over—most 
of it certainly not the best lands, but lands having con- 
siderable value as woods and moors. We find some acres 
adjudged to the Duke in consideration of his kind “ con- 
sent” to the transaction. And most wonderful of all, 
nearly 450 acres surrendered by the parish to defray the 
expenses of getting the Act through Parliament! And 
now to-day in the said parish there is not a little field or 
corner left—absolutely not a solitary acre out of all the 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN A COUNTRY PARISH 
vast domain which was once for the people’s use—on which 
the village boys can play their game of cricket! Indeed 
most valuable tracts were enclosed quite in the centre of the 


village itself—as for instance a piece which is still called a 
“The Common,” though it is no longer common, and S 





































many bits on which little cottages had been erected by a 
quite small folk. It would be a very desirable thing that 2 
the Enclosure Award Books in other parishes should be et 


investigated, and the corresponding facts with regard to the 
ancient commons brought to light generally over the 
country. 3 

A third thing which cripples the agricultural interest — 
very considerably is the incidence of the rates. . The farmer’s 3a 
dread of the rates has become almost proverbial. And it & 


is by no means unnatural or unreasonable. For there is a 
probably no class whose estimated rental is so large, com- e- 
pared with their actual net income, as the farmer class. ce 
A farmer whose farm, after deducting all expenses of rent, , ze > 


rates, manure, wages, etc. yields him a clear profit of no 
more than {100 a year for his household use is quite pro- 
bably paying £70 a year in rent. But a superior artisan or 
small professional man who is making {150 a year will 
very likely be only paying £20 in rent. It is obvious that a 
any slight increase in the rates will fall much more heavily is 
on the first man than on the second. The rates therefore 
are a serious matter to the farmer—and though the late 3 
Government did something to alleviate the farmer’s share, a 
considerably more ought to be done—especially in the way 
of shifting the incidence, and distributing the burden more 
fairly. 

As an instance of this latter point, let me again refer to 
the parish in question. We have seen that some 2,600 
acres of common lands passed over to the landlords in 1820, 
ostensibly for the public advantage and benefit. Of these, 

at least 1,500 acres of moorland, held by the duke, are rated 
f on an estimated rental of 2s. 6d. per acre. The general 


1 T am not here discussing the question of how far a rise of rates falls upon 
the landlord ; for though this may ultimately and in the far distance be so, it 
is clear that the farmer primarily feels the pinch, and not till he is nearly 
ruined is there any chance of his getting a corresponding abatement of rent. 

No. 1.—VoL. 1. 25 D 
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farm-lands of the parish are rated on an estimated rental of 
145. or I$s. per acre on the average. Thus the moorlands 
are assessed at about one-sixth of the value of the farm-lands. 
This is perhaps excessively low ; but the matter might pass, 
if it were not for a somewhat strange fact—namely, that a 
few years ago when some twenty acres of these very moor- 
lands were wanted for a matter of great public advantage 
and benefit, that is, for the formation of a reservoir, the 
ducal estate could not part with them under {50 an acre ; 
and a little later when an extension of acreage was required, 
the District Council had to pay as much as £200 per acre ! 
Now here is something very seriously out of joint. Either 
the moorlands are worth a capital value of {50 to [200 an 
acre, in which case they ought to be assessed from 30s. to £6, 
instead of at 25. 6¢.; or else if the rating at 25. 6d. is really just 
and fair, surely it is monstrous that the public having to carry 
through a most important and necessary improvement 
should be “held up” and made to pay a ruinous price, 
simply because the land cannot be obtained elsewhere. The 
conclusion is, let such lands be rated in accordance with the 
capital value set upon them by their owners, and we shall 
have a much fairer and more equitable distribution of the 
public burden. 

And this matter of the moors leads to the consideration 
of a fourth cause which cripples the land cultivator terribly 
in this country. I mean Sport. The nuisance and detri- 
ment that this is to the farmer has become so great, that 
unless strict measures are soon taken, widespread ruin will 
ensue. In many subtle ways this acts. With the enormous 
growth of wealthy and luxurious classes during the last 
fifty years, the tendency to turn the country districts into a 
mere playground has been most marked. The very meaning 
of the word Sport has changed. The careful working of 
covers by the occasional sportsman has been replaced by 
clumsy da¢tues, with wild shouts and shrieks of “ drivers,” 
and huge slaughter of birds, half tame and specially bred for 
the purpose. Mobs of people, anxious to appear fashionable, 
and rigged out by their tailors in befitting costume, are 
formed into shooting parties. Rich men, wanting to get 
into Society, hire moors and woods, regardless of expense, 
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regardless of animal slaughter, regardless of agricultural 
interests, as long as they get an opportunity to invite their 
friends! In Devonshire to-day the farms in many parts are 
simply eaten up by rabbits, because the landlords in order to 
provide plenty of shooting, insist on spinneys and copses 
and hedgerows and waste bits being retained in their wild 
state for purposes of cover! On the northern moors the 
rabbits similarly devastate the farms along the moor-edges— 
not because the rabbits are preserved, for the shooting is 
mainly of grouse and pheasants, but because, the moors 
being uncared for except in this way, the rabbits are allowed 
to multiply without check. They are the gamekeeper’s 
perquisite. Yet if the farmer who has a farm adjoining the 
moor carries a gun to protect himself against their invasions, 
it is conveyed to him (if a tenant of the same landlord) that 
he had better not do so, lest he should be suspected of shoot- 
ing the grouse! Thus is he paralysed from his own defence. 
In the parish of which I am speaking there are lands along 
the moor-edges which used to grow oats and other crops, 
but which now on account of the rabbit-nuisance are quite 
uncultivable in that way, and only yield the barest pasture. 
In and about 1850, when wheat more than once reached 
£5 a quarter, the farmers and landlords were doing a roaring 
trade. Rents were high, but the land could afford it. 
Farmers were anxious to increase the size of their holdings, 
and landlords were not averse to this, as it saved them 
trouble. And so set in that tendency to roll small holdings 
into big ones which continued, with baneful effect, during 
all the second half of the century. Sport at the same time 
came in to increase the action. It was easier to pacify the 
few than the many over that matter. It was simpler to 
hunt a pack of hounds over two or three large farms than 
across a network of small holdings. Besides, the New Rich, 


1 The financing of these affairs is funny. A large moor will let for the 
grouse season for { 3,000, say on the condition of grouse being bagged up to, 
but not beyond, 2,400 brace. Mid-week parties hurry in by rail and motor, 
stay for two or perhaps three nights and hurry off again, to be succeeded by 
other parties the following weeks. ‘The whole thing is conducted in the most 
mechanical way, with “drives,” “batteries” and so forth. And when the 
expenses are added up, including men employed, guests entertained, and rent 
paid, they certainly do not fall far short of the proverbial guinea a bird ! 
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as well as the elder gentry, wanted widespread parks, and 
not a democratic rabble of cottagers at their very doors. 
And so the game went on. Soon prices of farmstuff fell 
heavily. But it is easier to get rents up than to get them 
down again. The alleviations of rent which Aave taken 
place since 1854 have been only painfully gained and 
grudgingly yielded. Wheat which was at 100 shillings a 
quarter then is at 30 shillings now! And though other 
farmstuffs have not fallen in like degree, yet during all that 
period of declining prices, the British farmer has been 
pinched and pined all over the country. The landlord has 
been on top of him; and with holdings often much too 
large for his need, and a yearly balance too small, he has 
employed far less labour and tillage than he ought to have 
done ; his land has lost heart ; and he has lost heart—till he 
has become to-day probably the least enterprising and least 
up-to-date of all the agriculturists of Western Europe.’ 

Such are some at least of the causes which have con- 
tributed to the decay of agriculture in this country ; and 
their consideration may indicate the directions in which to 
seek for a cure. 

What is needed, first and foremost, is very obviously 
security of tenure, under such conditions as shall give both 
farmer and cottager a powerful interest in the land and its 
improvement. It is often said, and supposed, that the 
countryman now-a-days does not care about the land and the 
rural life, and is longing to exchange it for town life. I do 
not find this so. I find that he is compelled into town life 
by the hard conditions which prevail in the country—but 
not that he wants to leave the latter. Indeed, I am amazed 
at the tenacity with which he clings to the land, despite the 
long hours and the heavy toil ; nor can one witness without 
wonder and admiration the really genuine interest which he 
feels in its proper treatment, quite apart from any advantage 
or disadvantage to himself. It is common to find a farm- 
labourer expressing satisfaction or disgust at the good or bad 
tillage of a field with which he is in no way connected ; or 
to see a small farmer’s son working early and late, perhaps 


1 There are many farms of 500 or 600 acres in Gloucestershire only 
employing five or six hands—or one man to a hundred acres ! 
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up to the age of thirty, with no wages but a mere pittance 
in the way of pocket-money, and only a remote prospect of 
inheriting at some future date his share of the farm-stock 
and savings, and yet taking a whole-hearted interest in the 
work not really different from that which an artist may feel. 
There is some splendid material here—in these classes 
neglected by the nation, and overlaid by a tawdry and 
cheap-jack civilisation. 

I say it is clear that they must be given a secure and 
liberal tenure of the land, and be free once for all from the 
caprice of the private landlord with his insolences of politica 
intimidation and sport, and his overbearance in parochial 
affairs. The absolute speechlessness of our rural workers 
to-day on all matters of public interest is clearly, to any one 
who knows them, due to their mortal dread lest their words 
should reach the powers above. It has become an ingrained 
habit. And it has led of course to a real paralysis of their 
thinking capacity and their enterprise. But place these men 
in a position where the fruits of their toil will be secure, 
where improvements can be made, in cottage or farm, with 
a sense of ownership, and where their vote and voice 
in the councils of the parish will not be dependent on 
squire or parson; and the world will be astonished at the 
result. 

There are two main directions in which to go in the 
matter of secure tenure. One is the creation of more small 
freeholds; the other is the throwing of lands into the hands 
of public authorities, and the creation of permanent tenures 
under them. Though the latter embodies the best general 
principle, I do not think that forms a reason for ruling out 
freeholds altogether. In all these matters variety is better 
than uniformity; and a certain number of freeholds would 
probably be desirable. In the same way with regard to 
public ownership, if anything like nationalisation of the 
land is effected, I think it should decidedly be on the same 
principle of variety—creating not only State and Municipal 
ownership, but ownership by County Councils, District 
Councils, Parish Councils, etc.—with a leaning perhaps 
towards the more /oca/ authorities, because the needs of 
particular lands and the folk occupying them are likely 
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on the whole to be better understood and allowed for in 
the locality than from a distance. 

Let us suppose, in the parish which I have taken for my 
text, that by some kind of political miracle, all the lands on 
which rents are now being paid to absent landlords were 
transferred to the ownership of the Parish Council. Then 
at once the latter body would come into an income of 
£2,500 a year. At one blow the whole burden of the 
rates would fall off, and still a large balance be left for 
public works and improvements of all kinds. There is no 
danger of course of so delirious an embarrassment actually 
occurring ! for any scheme of nationalisation would take a 
long time, and would only gradually culminate; and no 
scheme would place the whole lands at the disposal of a 
single body like the Parish Council. But the example helps 
us to realise the situation. Every farmer and cottager whose 
holding was under the Parish Council would know and feel 
that whatever rent he might have to pay, it would come 
back to him in public advantages, in the ordaining of which 
he would have a voice; he would know that he would be in 
no danger of disturbance as long as he paid his rent; and 
in the matter of capital improvements in land or building 
he might either make them himself (with the Council’s 
consent), in which case if he should decide later on to quit 
the holding, the Council would compensate him, knowing 
that the rental paid by the new tenant would be correspond- 
ingly increased; or he could get the Council (if willing) to 
make the improvement, and himself pay a correspondingly 
increased rent to the Council for it. In either case he 
would have as good a bargain, and almost as free a hand, 
as if he were on his own freehold. 

Security of tenure, largely through public ownership, 
must be one of the first items of a Land-reform programme. 
Another item, the importance of which is now being widely 
felt, is the making of some provision for the effective supply 
of Small Holdings. By small holdings I do not mean small 
freeholds, but I mean any holdings, freehold or leasehold, 
from 25 acres down to one or two acres in extent, each with 
cottage and buildings attached. Of this class of holding 
(largely owing to the “rolling up” policy of last century) 
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there is an absolute famine in the land. The demand, the 
outcry, for them is great, but the supply is most scanty. 
Yet this class covers some of the most important work of 
modern agriculture, and a great variety of such work. It 
includes in its smaller sizes, market gardens, with intensive 
culture of all kinds, and glass, besides the kind of holding 
occupied by the professional man or other worker who 
supplements his income by some small cultivation; and in 
its larger sizes it includes nurseries, as well as small arable 
and pasture farms. The starvation that exists to-day in Britain 
of all these classes of industry is a serious matter.’ 

In the parish with which we are dealing, owing partly 
to its distance from a market, the demand for such holdings 
takes chiefly the form of a demand for small arable and 
pasture farms. But the need of these is great, as indeed it 
is nearly all over the country. A holding of this kind, of 
any size from five to twenty acres, forms an excellent 
stepping-stone for a farm labourer or farmer’s son towards a 
position of independence. A second or third son of a 
farmer, not likely to follow his father in the occupation of 
the farm, has to-day only a poor prospect. Unable to 
command enough capital to stock a large farm himself, and 
unable to find a small one, he has but two alternatives—to 
drift down into the fruitless life of the farm labourer, or else 
to go off and try his luck in town. If, as is most often the 
case, he is twenty-five or so before the need of making a 
decision comes upon him, his chances of learning a town- 
trade are closed, and the first alternative is all that is left. 
Yet the small holder of this kind is often one of the most 
effective and useful types of agricultural worker. On a 
holding, say of fifteen acres, while he cannot get an 
adequate living for himself and family by ordinary farm 


1 It will be said that if there is such a demand for small holdings, the 
supply will soon by natural laws be forthcoming. But as a matter of fact 
under our present system this is not so—and for three reasons: (1) The 
slowness of the landed classes to perceive the needs of the day—even though 
to their own interest; (2) The want of capital among a great number of 
them, which makes them unwilling to face the breaking up of large farms 
and the building of extra cottages; (3) The fact that those who have money 
are careless about public needs, and do not want to see a sturdy population of 
small holders about their doors. 
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methods, yet he can gain a considerable amount, which he 
supplements by working as a useful hand for neighbours at 
harvest and other times. Being thrown on his resources, 
and not having too much land, he gains more than the 
average out of it, and his own ingenuities and capacities are 
developed ; so that, as a rule, he is the most resourceful and - 
capable type of man in the district. It is of the most vital 
importance to the country that this type of man, and his 
class of holding, should be encouraged. 

There is one method which I have so far neglected to 
mention by- which both security of tenure and small hold- 
ings can be obtained—I mean co-operation. The formation 
of co-operative societies for the purchase of large farms, for 
the division of them, the building of cottages, and the 
leasing of the small holdings so obtained, is one of the most 
hopeful directions for the future. It ought to be easy for 
the public authorities to lend money on perfectly safe terms 
for this purpose. What co-operation has done and is doing 
for agriculture in other countries—in the way of establish- 
ing banks, land-holding societies, societies for butter-making, 
egg-collecting, buying of feeding stuffs and manures, sale of 
produce, etc., is now perfectly well known. Ireland even 
has left England behind in this matter; but England and 
Scotland will have to level up. Any Government that will 
rise to a sincere and effective tackling of this land question, 
including the acquirement of lands by public bodies, their 
division into small holdings, the provision of cottages, 
security of tenure, encouragement and assistance of 
co-operative societies, and a thorough system of agricultural 
education throughout the country, will have a great and 
noble programme before it. 

One of the very first things, I think, which ought to be 
taken up is this question of the commons. If ten million 
acres between 1760 and 1880 passed so easily from the 
public use into the exclusive hands of the land-owners, 
surely there ought not to be much difficulty in passing 
them back again. As I have said, they were appropriated 
mainly on the plea that being commons they were inade- 
quately cultivated. The main cultivation they have received 
from the landlords has been of rabbits, grouse and other 
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game! The public has been simply played with in the 
matter ; and agricultural interests, instead of being extended 
and improved, have been severely damaged. When we 
realise, in addition to this, that owing to the increase of 
the general population and its needs, these tracts which 
passed into private hands with such slender compensation to 
the public, are now held up at ruinous prices, we realise 
that it is high time that the game should cease, and that 
the lands which Parliament voted away from the public in 
those days should now be voted back again—and with 
“compensation” on a similar scale. These lands are still 
mostly in the hands of the families to whom they were 
awarded ; and the transfer could perhaps be most fairly and 
reasonably effected by their simple reversion to the public 
on the expiration of existing life-interests in them. But 
of course there would have to be Land-Courts to deal with 
and compensate special cases, as where the land had changed 
hands, and so forth. 

The value of such ancient common lands to the public 
would now be very great. Large portions of them would 
be suitable for cultivation and for allocation in small hold- 
ings ; the villages would again have a chance of public 
playgrounds and cricket grounds; the Parish -Councils 
would have lands (so much needed and so difficult to obtain) 
for allotment gardens; the District Councils might turn 
many an old woodland into a public park ; while the wilder 
moors and mountains could be held under County Councils 
or the State, either for afforestation, or as reserves for the 
enjoyment of the public, and the preservation of certain 
classes of wild animals and birds, now in danger of 
extinction. 

Let a large measure of this kind be passed re-transferring 
the main portion of the common lands into public hands ; 
and at the same time a measure compelling owners in the 
future to declare their land-values, and giving power to the 
public bodies to purchase on the basis of the values so 
declared; and already we should have made two important 
steps towards bringing the land of the nation into the. 
possession of its rightful owners. 

EpwarRD CARPENTER 
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WAGTAIL AND BABY: 


AN INCIDENT OF CIVILIZATION 


BABY watched a ford, whereto 
A wagtail came for drinking ; 


A blaring bull went wading through : 
The wagtail showed no shrinking. 


A stallion splashed his way across, 
The birdie nearly sinking : 

He gave his plumes a twitch and toss, 
And held his own, unblinking. 


Next saw the baby round the spot 
A mongrel slowly slinking ; 

The wagtail gazed, but faltered not 
In dip and sip and prinking. 


A perfect gentleman then neared : 
The wagtail, in a winking, 

Rose terrified, and disappeared... 
The baby fell a-thinking. 


Tuomas Harpy 
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MARK TWAIN 


HE critic’s sympathies with the subject of criticism 

should not be “imperfect,” like Charles Lamb’s 

sympathy with the Scottish people. With Mark 
Twain I am happy to possess many perfect sympathies : on 
some points I am less fortunate. My first acquaintance 
with him was memorable, because it illustrated varieties in 
the sense of humour. I was then an undergraduate, return- 
ing from Scotland to Oxford in the same railway carriage 
with my friend and tutor, Mr. Jowett ; later the renowned 
Master of Balliol. I bought at a bookstall a cheap little 
paper-covered book (not impossibly pirated), The Celebrated 
Sumping Frog, by Mark Twain. I opened it, and my con- 
duct for half-an-hour was highly unbecoming a person im 
statu pupillari, who, accompanied by a leader in philosophy 
and theology, was returning to studious cloisters. I shrieked 
and exploded with laughter ; my eyes were filled with idle 
tears of pure mirth; my gestures were convulsive, and, 
when I had reached Finis, I handed the volume to Mr. 
Jowett. He read through it with perfect solemnity combined 
with disapproval, and restored it to me without a word. 
The Master had humour enough for a whole University, 
yet he did not see the fun of The Celebrated “fumping Frog. 
He missed the joke which reached me without the aid of a 
surgical operation. Possibly he was painfully affected by 
the operation performed on the Frog. The Celebrated 
Mexican Plug affected me, in a room in an austere club, 
precisely in the same way as the Frog did. Members, 
disturbed over their studies by my explosions, glowered at 


1 Chapters from my Autobiography, by Mark Twain (North American 
Review, Sept. 15th, 1906, etc). 
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me with horny eyes of disapproval. I laugh as I write 
when I think of that Mexican Plug. 


In a graver way my entire sympathies are engaged for 


“* All Tom Sawyer did and planned, 
With him of the Ensanguined Hand, 
With Huckleberry Finn.” 


Tom Sawyer is the Iliad, Huckleberry Finn is the Odyssey, of 
life, not of boy’s life only, in the rural Southern States ; 
with the Mississippi for the Mediterranean. Here we 
become conversant with great adventures, and yet greater 
aspirations : here is humour unstinted, and melancholy, and 
keen observation. Here nothing is stereotyped ; nothing is 
of convention ; the fun is not forced. At one point I must 
admit that my sympathies are not perfect—where Mark 
himself is out of sympathy with his environment. I never 
read, and never will read 4 Yankee at King Arthur's Court. 
What has such a one to make with Lancelot and Guinevere, 
with Galahad and Elaine, and all that gallant fated company 
of knights and ladies? Let the Yankee chuckle with 
Dagonet at the battery : he has no place in the Quest of the 
Grail. Moreover I prefer Mark on the Mississippi, where 
he is at home and is perfect, to. Mark on the Arno (he 
complains that there are too many bridges, and does not see 
that the Florentines are too good to wade). Mark on the 
Jordan is out of place: there is nothing funny to be made 
of the siege of Samaria, and the disappointment of “‘ many a 
shoddy speculator in doves’ dung.” ‘This kind of joke does 
not bear sea transport: it loses its qualities like Chianti, if 
indeed Chianti has any qualities. It looks like the stuff that 
gave colour to Rosamond’s purple jar, which, I think, had 
the same taste as Chianti. On the other hand, Mark as a 
philologist, in his Excursus concerning the German language, 
is supreme, is ineffably excellent. Probably he has mastered 
German. By me, much as I have been obliged to read the 
works of German mythologists and Homeric critics, the 
language remains unmastered ; I find my way about in it 
doubtfully, like a manin a fog. It is almost, if not quite, as 
difficult as the Armenian alphabet. Byron tells us that twenty 
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gallant young Frenchmen entered themselves as students in 
the Armenian convent at Venice. On the tenth day fifteen 
of the twenty fled ; it wasa débandade. They had conquered 
and held the outworks as far as the twenty-sixth letter of 
the alphabet, and then the word went round sauve gui peut ! 
“It is,” says Byron, “a Waterloo of an alphabet.” The 
German language is an Armageddon unto many: and they, 
poor defeated witlings, console themselves by reading Mark’s 
masterly philological thesis. 

It was not without trepidation that I opened Mark’s 
romance on Jeanne d’Arc, which happened to appear at the 
same time as a kind of novel of my own, concerned with 
the same heroine. Would he be able to keep his less 
sympathetic humours out of the tragic narrative? His 
sympathy with Jeanne was perfect and entire ; and he, who 
does not usually plume himself on his erudition, had mastered 
Quicherat. He did, to be sure, introduce a tumble bug. 
I am no entomologist, but I doubt if fair France is the 
habitat of the tumble bug, and wonder what is the French 
name of that mysterious insect. 

On another occasion Mark proved unexpectedly sym- 
pathetic. It was in the days of what Mr. Freeman called 
“chatter about Harriet.” The “literary world” was rent 
by the problem of Shelley’s treatment of his first wife ; 
Professor Dowden’s biography of the poet had just appeared ; 
a valuable work, though the author, in doing his best for 
Shelley, had aroused Mr. Matthew Arnold to say his word 


for Mrs. Shelley. Not only Matthew, but Mark took up 


the bucklers for Harriet, and it is not easy to say which 
critic was the more acute, and (to friends of Harriet) the 
more amusing and acceptable. The biographer gave six 
grounds of offence in poor Harriet, trivialities such as her 
love of a bonnet, and her waning interest in culture. Mark 
tabulated the six grounds of offence, and opposite them 
wrote Harriet’s six grievances, the six times repeated name of 
CorNELIA TuRNER. He was perfectly right,the pretty young 
married woman who read Petrarch with Shelley, and sat 
up with him deep into the night—because he saw visions 
when alone !—was a grievance six times greater than all the 
six sins of Harriet. When it is added that Mark invented 
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telepathy quite independently, and without assistance 
from Mr. F. W. H. Myers (Mark used the phrase “ mental 
telegraphy ”), it is plain that he is indeed sympathetic to this 
reader of Chapters From My Autobiography. 

A critic less harmoniously disposed than myself ‘might 
hint that this Autobiography is neither concise nor system- 
atic ; that recent occurrences appear in the earliest numbers, 
while remote events are chronicled in the latest chapters that 
have appeared. This austere critic is met by the author’s 
statement that he has “a deliberate system,” “a complete 
and purposed jumble.” When once that is understood, it 
becomes plain that the autobiographer is a coherent and 
consistent artist, and that his book, if “a mighty maze,” 
like the universe in the opinion of the poet, is also “ not 
without a plan,” “sun-clear to him,” like the dodges of Mr. 
Carlyle’s most ruffianly heroes. An American, like a Scot, 
is full of genealogy, and, like a Scot, Mark opens with “an 
ell of pedigree.” He does not, however, cite the evidence 
of the charters in his muniment room, but relies on tradition. 
His ancestors were pirates and slavers, like Drake, Hawkins, 
and many other gentlemen of England, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. One of them was ambassador, the British Ambassador 
to the Escurial, under James VI. and I., or Charles I. 
Another, Geoffrey Clements, was a Regicide, “helped to 
sentence Charles to death,” with Mark’s filial approval. 
Moi aussi, 1 have a dim and disliked connection (not by 
descent, but by affinity), with two Regicides, Harrison 
and Mayne—my malison go with them! There are 
“*Clemenses who say they have examined the records,” and 
Mark regards his regicidal kinsman “ with pride.” There 
is no accounting for tastes. The pedigree then skips all the 
generations till it comes to that of the American Civil War. 
An aristocratic kinsman then bade Mark remember that he 
was a Lambton (of the Durham family, by maternal descent). 
He has never forgotten it, but his branch of the Lambtons 
spell the name “ Lampton.” 

Mark’s parents married in 1823, and dwelt first in 
Tennessee, later in Missouri, where Mark was born in 
1835. His father owned an estate of over 100,000 
acres. It contained coal, copper, timber, iron, and oil, 
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but, somehow, the entail has been broken, and Mark 
is a disinherited knight, E/ Desdichado. The value of the 
principality seems to have been overlooked by the family, 
except by Mr. James Lampton, Mark’s uncle, the original 
of the honest, kindly and imaginative Colonel Sellers, in The 
Golden Age. Mark named the hero of the novel Eschol 
Sellers, thinking that no man’s feelings could be hurt, but a 
Mr. Eschol Sellers in the flesh turned up and protested. 
There was nearly as much trouble with him, as a Captain 
M’Turk gave Scott on account of the Captain M’Turk in 
St. Ronan’s Well. 

The author of this autobiographical epic has already 
wandered from Les Enfances Marc, and we next find him 
dealing with his literary adventures in 1867. Thence he 
arrives by a retrograde movement, at his boyhood in 1849, 
when he dwelt in Hannibal, a city of the Missourians. 
His adventure with two young ladies who were uncon- 
sciously dressing in a room where he, unbeknown, was 
attired as a brown bear, a character in a domestic panto- 
mime, is a good story, but rather long. Mark, like his 
brother Orion, had all Tom Sawyer’s love of public notice. 
Failing to acquire histrionic renown as a brown bear, he 
ascended the platform of a lecturer in Hypnotism, and was 
a prize sample of supernormal obedience to unuttered 
commands. There was no hypnotism and no telepathy in 
the matter. Mark did any wild thing that came into his 
head, and then the lecturer explained that the feats were 
what he had silently “ willed” him to do. The trick was 
never discovered, and when, long afterwards, Mark made a 
clean breast of it to his mother, she utterly refused to 
believe him. Nay, more, by brilliant dialectic she proved 
that the feats had been “ honest Injun ” ; the disclaimer came 
from the forked tongue of the Pale-face. 

Mrs. Clemens’ argument was based on a fact well known 
to psychical researchers. Some persons, if they see aspook, 
or dream a dream that is fulfilled, greatly exaggerate the 
facts, and richly emibroider them, as time goes on. Their 
memories unconsciously magnify the adventure. Another 
class of minds as regularly minimise the adventure, and end 
by disbelieving init. Lord Chesterfield said that if a man in 
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London rose from the dead, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would disbelieve the fact before the end of the week. 
Mark’s mother argued that he was like the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or worse. In the course of thirty years he had 
come to disbelieve in his own miracles. The best had 
been a vision which he announced at the moment when 
a Dr. Peake entered the lecture hall. He “saw,” and 
described in detail, a terrible fire which had deeply impressed 
Dr. Peake thirty-six years before Mark was born. Dr. 
Peake leaped up, “‘ No collusion,” he cried, “ could produce 
that miracle.” Now Mark had heard, unobserved, Dr. 
Peake describe the whole scene, two years before the night 
of the meeting at the lecture on Hypnotism. So much for 
public hypnotic marvels! But Mark’s performances are 
still matters of faith in Hannibal. ‘Carlyle said ‘a lie 
cannot live.’ It shows that he did not know how to tell 
them.” F 
As far as the published Autobiography has gone, Mark 
tells us nothing about his education. The flight of the 
Autobiography, however, is as the flight of the boomerang, 
a thing of loops, and recurrent curves ; it may touch on the 
author’s education later. But perhaps to give detail is super- 
fluous: Mark was the original from whom he drew Tom 
Sawyer, and about Tom Sawyer’s school-days we have 
abundant information. That he learned much Latin is 
improbable, and there are traces in the Marcian writings 
of but little knowledge of Greek. Mark was Tom Sawyer : 
he confesses to it, and what Tom learned, Mark learned. 
He nowhere gives us an account, to my knowledge, of his 
later literary studies. Who are his favourite poets? What 
are “the books that have helped him”? He has an 
enthusiasm for Shelley, so he must have read Shelley ; he 
has an enthusiasm for Jeanne d’Arc, and he has read 
Quicherat, in whose five stout volumes there is a great 
deal of Latin and of French. Beyond these facts, Mark’s 
historical and literary studies remain to be revealed. Certain 
it is that in the course of his varied career he must have 
perused enormous quantities of journalism. His brother, 
Orion, by ten years his senior, was a printer. ‘‘ Out of his 
wage he supported my mother and my brother Henry, who 
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was two years younger than I,” and who was the Sid of 
Tom Sawyer ; the good boy who gets into trouble with Tom, 
not with his aunt. Mark, on his father’s death, left school, 
and went as an apprentice into the office of The Hannibal 
Courter. The life was of a Spartan severity. In 1853, Mark, 
aged seventeen, fled to St. Louis, worked as a compositor in 
a newspaper office, and then came his Wander-jahre, still as 
a printer, to New York and Philadelphia. He then joined 
Orion, and worked in his little job office, a printer’s office, 
in a city named Keokuk. He next tried Cincinnati, and 
was on his way to make a fortune in the cocoa trade—on 
the Upper Amazon—when he fell in love with the art and 
science of piloting a Mississippi steamer. Who that has 
read this account of his career does not envy him? 

Meanwhile Orion had deserted printing for the Bar, 
where he was among the briefless. In 1861 a friend procured 
for him the post of secretary of the Nevada Territory, 
whither Mark accompanied him with all his capital in 
silver dollars. After prospecting for more silver, in its 
native rock (if silver grows in rocks: I am no geologist), 
Mark tried that refuge of the versatile, journalism, in Carson 
City (1863). 

Here, thanks to the original method of the Autobio- 
graphy, I lose the author for a while, but entertain the 
opinion that he contributed to the press in San Francisco 
and elsewhere. Anxiety for the freedom of the press, 
doubtless, caused him to write articles in which Liberty 
expatiated, and Truth, with her eye on political opponents 
and professional rivals, walked abroad undraped. The result 
was a challenge, but neither of the principals was anxious to 
shed blood, and a trivial incident served to stop a hostile 
encounter. The story has been told before. It involves the 
shooting, by Mark’s second, of a small bird, at thirty paces, 
with a revolver. Artemus Ward was the pilot of Mark into 
the open waters of literature. Mark had told him (1865 ?) 
the story of The Celebrated ‘fumping Frog, and Artemus asked 
him to write it, and give or lend him it to pad out some book 
of his own. The publisher of Artemus, a Mr. Carleton, 
took Mr. Jowett’s view of the Frog, and gave that immortal 
creature to the editor of a dying newspaper. The piece was 
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quoted in the press of the English-speaking world, and Mark 
offered a collection of short tales to the unsympathetic 
Carleton. He declined the offer, and a Mr. Webb pub- 
lished the collection, “on a ten per cent. royalty.” The 
results may have made up for the loss of the oil and minerals 
on the paternal estate. Yet it was with great difficulty that 
publishers were induced to launch The Innocents Abroad, 

We have followed our author as closely as his system of 
writing autobiography permits. Several of his chapters 
contain matter of a nature too intimate, and too touching 
for comment ; or, at least, for comment by one who has 
had, even in a slight degree, the privilege of being ac- 
quainted with the lost kinsfolk who are commemorated. 

“Mark’s Autobiography,” he says, “can never reach an 
end while I am alive, for the reason that, if I should talk two 
hours a day to the stenographer for a hundred years, I 
should still never be able to set down a tenth part of the 
things which have interested me in my lifetime.” Arith- 
metical computations equally prolonged could not ascertain 
the number of people whom he has interested, amused, and 
delighted. Mark has usually a kind word for most con- 
ditions of men, but has the rare peculiarity of not liking 
reviewers. He expresses himself thus: “A generation ago, 
I found out that the latest review of a book was pretty sure 
to be just a reflection of the ear/iest review of it; that what- 
ever the first reviewer found to praise or censure in the 
book would be repeated in the latest reviewer’s report, with 
nothing fresh added. Therefore more than once I took the 
precaution of sending my book, in manuscript, to Mr. 
Howells, when he was editor of the Atlantic Monthly, so 
that he could prepare a review of it at leisure. I knew he 
would say the truth about the book—I also knew that he 
would find more merit than demerit in it, because I already 
knew that that was the condition of the book. I allowed 
no copy of it to go out to the press until after Mr. Howell’s 
notice of it had appeared. 

“] believe that the trade of critic, in literature, music, 
and the drama, is the most degraded of all trades, and that 
it has no real value—certainly no large value. When 
Charles Dudley Warner and I were about to bring out The 
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Gilded Age, the editor of the Dai/y Graphic persuaded me 


to let him have an advance copy, he giving me his word of 
honour that no notice of it would appear in his paper until 
after the Atlantic Monthly notice should have appeared. 
This reptile published a review of the book within three 
days afterward. I could not really complain, because he 
had only given me his word of honour as security ; I ought 
to have required of him something substantial. I believe 
his notice did not deal mainly with the merit of the book, 
or the lack of it, but with my moral attitude toward the 
public. It was charged that I had used my reputation to 
play a swindle upon the public; that Mr. Warner had 
written as much as half of the book, and that I had used 
my name to float it and give it currency ; a currency—so 
the critic averred—which it could not have acquired with- 
out my name, and that this conduct of mine was a grave 
fraud upon the people. The Graphic was not an authority 
upon any subject whatever. It had a sort of distinction, in 
that it was the first and only illustrated daily newspaper 
that the world had seen; but it was without character ; it 
was poorly and cheaply edited ; its opinion of a book or of 
any other work of art was of no consequence. Everybody 
knew this, yet all the critics in America, one after the other, 
copied the Grap/ic’s criticism, merely changing the phrase- 
ology, and left me under that charge of dishonest conduct. 
Even the great Chicago Tribune, the most important journal 
in the Middle West, was not able to invent anything fresh, 
but adopted the view of the humble Daily Graphic, 
dishonesty-charge and all.” 

In this country (though even here unkind things are 
said about reviewers) nobody can accuse them of being 
unanimous in their verdicts. 

AnpREw LANG 
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THE LORDS AND THE REFERENDUM 


R. J. A. HOBSON’S recent advocacy of the 

Referendum or popular vote as a solution of the 

House of Lords problem was so able and per- 
suasive that one hesitates to oppose so specious a present- 
ment of the case for direct democracy. But it is impossible 
to remain silent on a proposal which, beneath so fair an 
exterior, contains so many hidden dangers to the good 
government of this country. 

Even Mr. Hobson gradually ceased in the course of his 
article to maintain as his chief argument for the Referendum 
that it will solve the question of the House of Lords. He 
perceives, of course, that to place in the hands of the House 
of Lords as at present constituted the power of compelling a 
Liberal Government to take a popular vote on every Bill 
with a disputed mandate would be to multiply the power of 
that House indefinitely. If the mandate of last year’s 
Education Bill could be disputed, then no Bill is safe ; and 
we can take for granted that the number of popular votes 
under a Liberal Government would precisely equal the 
number of Liberal measures sent up tothe Lords. In other 
words, Liberal government would be impossible : for no 
modern country could endure the expense and unrest of 
what would practically amount to an incessant general 
election. 

To meet this difficulty Mr. Hobson holds out to us the 
prospect that probably the first measure under the Refer- 
endum would be a reform of the House of Lords. ‘One 
of the first and most important uses which a Liberal 
Government could make of the Referendum Act would be 
to reform the constitution of the Upper House, by forcing 
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through a Reform Bill which the Lords would now be 
impotent to stay.” There are those among us who see 
nothing in the present House of Lords on which you can 
build a reform—who believe that if you want a new Second 
Chamber you will have to start completely afresh, lock, 
stock, and barrel. But, putting that aside, does not the 
procedure become rather cumbrous? First there is to be 
a Referendum Bill charged with a clearly-designed doom, 
which the Lords, being human, will resist to the uttermost. 
It is the wooden horse of Troy with a label affixed— 
“There are soldiers within.” The Lords will reject the 
Bill, and you will have next to dissolve on the Referendum 
issue. Assume that you are again returned to power. Then, 
having carried your Referendum Act—perhaps by a creation 
of Peers—you will have to begin afresh with a new 
Referendum on the constitution of the House of Lords. If 
you are beaten, the House of Lords will emerge stronger 
than ever, with the added power of forcing you to endless 
Referenda if you should ever revive from your present 
defeat. If you win, you have to shoulder the task of 
re-constituting an assembly that will always be able to fire 
at you the new weapon with which you have armed them. 
The prospect is appalling. It would require a Tithonus to 
face it. And at the end of it where would be the British 
House of Commons ? 

If you want a reply to this question you have only to 
look to Switzerland, the paradise of the Referendum. It is 
possible to share Mr. Hobson’s admiration for that splendid 
little democracy, the one thing in the modern world which 
constantly reminds one of the best kind of Greek state, with- 
out in the least degree blinding oneself to its one clear and 
undeniable feature. The Referendum has entirely destroyed 
the prestige and power of what corresponds in Switzerland 
to our House of Commons—the Nationalrath, or National 
Council. A council that legislates under a storm of popular 
buffets—that undertakes every measure under a depressing 
sense of possible popular censure—cannot maintain the 
prestige of a great assembly. The logical course would be 
to abolish the Swiss National Council altogether, and have 
an ecclesia, or assembly of all enfranchised citizens. That is 
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forbidden by the dividing mountains. So there has to be 
the farce of sending to Berne from the cantons every three 
years 167 representatives of the Swiss people. But under 
the amended Constitution of 1874 any 30,000 citizens may 
demand a Referendum by signed petition on any Bill of the 
Federal Assembly, while under the original Constitution of 
1830 any amendment of the Constitution must compulsorily 
be submitted to Referendum, whether demanded or not. 
Since 1874 there has been under these two heads an average 
of nearly two Referenda a year. The rejections of Bills 
have been nearly twice as numerous as the acceptances. 
More than once a year, then, the Federal Swiss Government 
has been censured by the popular vote. According to our 
theory, no Government so censured could survive. But it 
has been plainly impossible that the Swiss Government 
should resign once or even twice a year. So the Swiss 
Governments have remained on and humbly readjusted their 
Bills, while the Federal Assembly has inevitably fallen more 
and more into the position of a body of most obedient 
servants to the Swiss people. 

That result does not so much matter in Switzerland, 
where the only real political entity is the little democracy 
of three million self-reliant, self-contained, highly-educated 
mountaineers. Switzerland, fortunately or unfortunately 
for herself, has no empire. Being neutralised by the consent 
of the chief Powers of Europe, she has no foreign policy. 
Her sole task is to govern herself. Not so very simple a 
task in a country of twenty-two sovereign cantons, sun- 
dered by snow and ice, speaking three languages, and 
professing two religions. It is a people in which the 
passion of self-government is as deeply rooted as the power 
of self-control. 

The custom of government by assembly is there fixed 
in the customs of the past. It has been handed down, 
probably, from early Teuton ancestry. In some cantons it 
survives to-day in the form of the interesting Landsgem- 
einde, open-air assemblies of all the citizens which positively 
transact all the business of the communes, whose manhood 
they actually are. The great administrative problem of 
Federal government in Switzerland is to obtain the working 
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consent and agreement of these scattered communities 
throughout the various valleys that make up Switzerland. 
That has been achieved by the Referendum. 

The Swiss have probably been quite right in their 
choice. But, once more, it is necessary to bear in mind 
quite clearly the price they have paid. They have sacri- 
ficed the possibility of developing a ruling class. A Federal 
Assembly that has to prepare its measures under the shadow 
of a popular guillotine of that kind cannot enjoy the free- 
dom of action or sense of responsibility that moulds and 
shapes the characters of public men. On the contrary, they 
will probably develope a habit of submissiveness verging on 
subserviency. They will, above all, stick to their places. 
The few independent men will rebel against such a system 
as intolerable, just as the Radicals in the Swiss Council 
rebel against the Swiss Referendum. 

It is, perhaps, useless to add that the party system 
under the Referendum becomes impossible, for Mr. Hobson 
might possibly put that forward as its chief merit. But it 
is at any rate interesting to observe that in Switzerland 
the development of the party system has been entirely 
checked. Cabinets are formed out of both parties together. 
Public men, we are told, are chosen largely for their private 
characters. It is needless to turn out a party on the ground 
of political disapproval, when you can easily express that at 
a subsequent Referendum. ‘The real politics of Switzerland 
centre round these popular votings on specific measures, 
and the proceedings of the Council are languidly watched 
and badly reported. 

Transfer the same situation to this country, and see how 
it would work out. We have a great empire to be 
governed; and it is at present governed largely through and 
by responsible public men in the House of Commons. 
Weaken that authority, and the government of the empire 
must fall into the hands of a bureaucracy. Faced with the 
accomplished fact of a hostile popular vote, a Government 
would have to choose between two alternatives. It must either 
go on or resign. If it always resigned, stable government 
would be impossible. If it went on, then its prestige would 
be weakened, and would become weaker with each repetition 
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of the process. The Referendum in Switzerland has 
nothing to do with any differences between its two Houses, 
which are adjusted with the characteristic phlegm and 
patience of the Swiss nation. It is the recognition of the 
right of direct government, existing already in all the 
principal cantons, and extended to the Federal Assembly as 
the result of cantonal suspicion. It is the popular veto on 
a selected governing class—the refusal to delegate its own 
government on the part of a people with an intense interest 
in its affairs and a very high political intelligence. It is 
directed not against the Upper House, but the Lower. It 
is a protest against the rule of Parliament. The Referen- 
dum would have the same effect in England. It would not 
weaken the House of Lords; it would simply destroy the 
House of Commons. And by that destruction it would 
scatter both parties to the winds, and vitally change, if not 
. entirely undermine, the government of the empire. 

But Mr. Hobson faces those possibilities with a cheerful 
gaiety. He does not profess to love or trust the British 
House of Commons. He has a rooted suspicion of the 
British Cabinet, though that is practically a creation of 
Parliamentary opinion.. He has his eye on the inner 
Cabinet, a creation of the Cecil family which has virtually 
ceased to exist under the present Administration. Above 
all, he does not believe in the British Empire. His 
ambition for England is very much that it should become 
another Switzerland, self-contained and happy within its silver 
seas, and developing its political intelligence throughout the 
land by constant discussions and decisions on high political 
affairs. 

The ideal is not without its attractiveness. It has its 
origin in the teaching of Jean Jacques Rousseau, himself a 
Swiss. It fascinated some of the best minds during the 
French Revolution. The still-born French Constitution 
of 1793 contained one of the best thought-out schemes for 
government by Referendum that has ever been placed 
before the world. France has suffered so much since that 
date from plebiscites of one kind and another that French 
public men have now gone to the other extreme. The 
Referendum has now few followers in France. But to us 
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in England it has all the fascination of the untried and the 
unknown. It attracts Conservatives because, as Mr. Hobson 
points out, the results in Switzerland have been uniformly 
on the side of conservation. It attracts democrats because 
it seems the logical result of their ideal. But there is a 
logic of practice as well as a logic of words; and the one 
often defeats the other. History and experience alike teach 
us that by laying too great a strain on the faculties of a 
democracy you may round the circle and complete your 
journey in full and complete autocracy. 

It is only too probable that we should have some such 
result in England. Already the burden of elections lies 
heavy on the land, and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
get people to vote. We feel fortunate if, even in so sensa- 
tional an election as that which has recently taken place in 
London, we can persuade half the electorate to come to the 
polls. What would happen if we had two national popular 
votes—call them Referenda or Dissolutions, it matters little 
—every year? They might have some educational value, 
though quite as much would be lost by the consequent 
decline of debating power in the House of Commons and 
the loss of. interest in big popular speeches. But the diffi- 
culty of explaining all the complex questions that arise in 
so great an empire—the immense and constant strain placed 
upon the mind and attention of a busy democracy—would 
inevitably lead to failure and disillusionment. ‘The means 
would defeat the end. Even in Switzerland, with her 
smaller range of questions, close observers tell us that the 
system lays too great a strain on the people. They cannot 
grasp the issues, and consequently tend to follow the practice 
of giving the benefit of the doubt to the existing order. 
There is no adequate discussion ; no reason has to be given 
for the vote ; laws cannot be amended by the Referendum, 
but must be accepted or rejected en bloc. So there is a 
frequent failure of judgement.! But if that is so in Switzer- 
land, how would it be in Great Britain with all the vast 
problems that arise from the government of an empire of 
450,000,000 souls! The strain would be intolerable. A 


1 See M. Signorel’s Etude de Liégislation, Comparée sur le Referendum 
Législatif (Arthur Rousseau. Paris, 1896). 
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people so harassed would gladly hand itself over, as France 
handed itself over in 1851, to the first specious and plausible 
despot that came along. 

The problem of government in this country is totally 
different from the problem in Switzerland, and therefore 
the lines of evolution have been in entirely opposite direc- 
tions. The problem in Switzerland has been one of simple 
communal self-government—a community of little scattered 
hamlets sheltered from the outer world by a special 
international provision, and anxious that the national tie 
should be as weak as possible. The result is that the 
canton has been given the smallest possible power over 
the commune and the Federal Government as little as 
possible over the canton. But in this comparatively great 
country of ours, with its population of 40,000,000, and its 
great destiny of world-rule, the whole effort has been to 
evolve a strong central government. The problem has been 
to make that consistent with liberty, so often threatened in 
the process. The solution has been found in the represent- 
ative system, which has given us the House of Commons. 
It would be impossible to hope that that body should 
always exactly represent the will of the nation throughout 
every septennial period. If there is a case for reducing that 
period, let it be reduced. But do not let us in our per- 
plexity about the House of Lords adopt a method which 
will surely undermine the whole foundation on which the 
House of Commons rests. Let the Referendum be adopted 
freely in local affairs ; extend, as the Americans are extend- 
ing, the principle already recognised in our Libraries Act 
to many other forms of local government, especially to 
licensing control. There the process has a real educational 
value. But for Imperial rule we must have an Imperial 
Parliament, and a trained set of rulers willing to accept 
responsibility for their actions. Our empire exists, and 
we cannot get rid of it. The problem of the moment is 
not to increase the burden of an already over-burdened 
democracy, but to simplify and quicken procedure, even if 
the only weapon at our hand is government by a single 
Chamber. 

HARoLD SPENDER 
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RITUALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT 


HE title of an article should be short, and in the 

words at the head of this paper I have endeavoured 

to condense the task which the Editor set me. 

_ That task was to examine the Report of the Royal Commission 

on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) and then to estimate its 

bearing on the question of disestablishing the English 

Church. This, briefly stated, amounts to what I have 
called ‘‘ Ritualism and Disestablishment.” 

Whatever else may be said or thought about the Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, this at any rate is 
certain—that its authors and promoters did not intend it to 
help the cause of Disestablishment. It was devised in the 
first instance to deliver a Gallio-like Minister from a parlia- 
mentary embarrassment, and it was enthusiastically adopted 
by the persecuting party in the Church, in the hope that 
it might enable them to destroy the outward and visible 
manifestations of a faith which they detest. When, in 
1874, Archbishop Tait introduced his Public Worship 
Regulation Bill, with infinite palaver about paternal 
authority and proved abuses and peaceful reforms, Disraeli 
brushed aside all the flummery and exposed the naked truth 
— This is a Bill to put down Ritualism.” For “Bill” read 
“Commission,” and you have the exact account of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. It should 
be observed that no attempt was made to preserve even a 
semblance of impartiality in the selection of the Commis- 
sioners. The wretched Ritualists, whose alleged misdeeds 
were to be examined, and, if possible, punished, had not a 
single friend among the inquisitors appointed to harry 
them. The Commission was packed with Low Churchmen 
and Broad Churchmen (to use the traditional nicknames), 
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and among these were included, in a minority so small that 
it could do no harm, three moderately High Churchmen. 
Ritualist, or friend of Ritualism, there was none. This 
studied and scandalous onesidedness, contrasting forcibly 
with the principle on which all similar Commissions in the 
past had been formed, has elicited an important protest from 
one of the judges of the High Court. Addressing a meet- 
ing of the English Church Union on the 23rd of January 
last, Mr. Justice Phillimore said: “ The constitution of this 
last Commission was much less favourable to us than that 
of the Ritual Commission (1867), or, indeed, of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission (1881). On the Ritual Com- 
mission the English Church Union had a member, Canon 
Perry ; in the late Commission, none... . Mr. Talbot, 
in the late Commission, may well represent Mr. Hubbard, 
or perhaps Mr. Beresford Hope in the Ritual Commission. 
Other sympathisers we had none.” Even so, I think, Mr. 
Justice Phillimore concedes too much. Mr. Talbot, whose 
judicious moderation we all respect, seems scarcely to repre- 
sent the founders of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and All Saints, 
Margaret Street. If I were a Ritualist, I should omit the 
“ other,” and say “‘sympathiser we had none.” This being 
the case, it is all the more remarkable that this Commission, 
appointed in the hope of alarming the nation about the 
virulence of Ritualism, and so packed and engineered, as, if 
possible, to justify persecution, was driven to record its 
conviction “ that the evidence gives no justification for an 

doubt that in the large majority of parishes the work of the 
Church is being quietly and diligently performed by clergy 
who are entirely loyal to the principles of the English 
Reformation as expressed in the Book of Common Prayer.” 
This being so, it might be reasonably asked, “ What bear- 
ing has this report on Disestablishment?” The Commis- 
sioners admit that the complaints laid before them relate 
only to a “small proportion of the 12,242 churches in 
England and Wales.” If, in all the rest, “the work of the 
Church is being quietly and diligently performed by clergy 
who are entirely loyal to the principles of the English 
Reformation,” what reason can there be for disestablishing 
such an orderly, diligent, and Reformation-loving Church ? 
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Perhaps some answer to this question may be found in 
the Minutes of Evidence laid before the Commission. It 
is difficult to grasp the effect which that evidence may pro- 
duce on the mind of the Man in the Street. George Eliot 
observed, with cruel truth, that “ the depths of middle-aged 
gentlemen’s ignorance will never be known, for want of 
public examinations in this branch.” A public examination 
in which the subject-matter should be the Church, its nature, 
its work, and its ways, would disclose some serious gaps 
in the knowledge of even educated men. Mr. John Morley, 
unexpectedly taking a hand at “ No Popery,” justified his 
plea for the Education Bill by dark allusions to mysteries of 
evil which the Report of the Commission would disclose ; 
and, when so experienced a publicist is scared, one can 
picture the. perturbation of the Man in the Street, whose 
ignorance of the Church and the Prayer-book is only 
equalled by his ignorance of the Bible. If Mr. Bottles, for 
so Matthew Arnold named him, reads the evidence given 
before the Commission, he will discover, to his infinite 
astonishment, that the English Church enjoins a great 
quantity of ceremonial, permits more, and by implication 
suggests more still. He will further learn that no single 
clergyman obeys, or can obey, every rubric with literal 
exactness, and that High, Low, and Broad Churchmen alike 
are forced to offend against strict legality. Furthermore, he 
will learn that a few clergymen think fit to practise cere- 
monies which the Prayer-book does not sanction, but which 
they have seen, and thought edifying, in foreign churches. 
He will learn also—and this will astonish him more than 
anything else—that Ritualistic clergymen are enthusiastic- 
ally and doggedly supported by their congregations, and 
that the laity are the people who demand increased cere- 
monial. Finally, he will-notice—and, if he be a persecutor, 
he will admire—the fact that the Commission lavish their 
ponderous rebukes on breaches of the rubric which they 
hold to symbolise Roman doctrines, but deal very gently with 
those which tend in a Zwinglian, or Calvinistic, or Unitarian 
direction. ‘The balance of the report,” says Mr. Justice 
Phillimore, “is wrong. The more dangerous breaches of 
order are in the other direction, yet not a word has been 
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said suggesting vigorous enforcement of discipline in that 
direction.” 

These things and others like them Mr. Bottles will find 
in the evidence ; and, having found them, he will strut, and 
fret, and talk at large about purging the Church of traitors. 
But I doubt if, even under this pressure, he will begin to 
demand Disestablishment. If I know him, he will be for 
some short and easy method of abolishing Ritualism, but the 
very last reform which he will desire is the liberation of the 
Church from the State. “As long as the Church is Estab- 
lished, we can kick the parsons; but once disestablish it, 
and begad! they'll kick us.” This is the doctrine of the 
Man in the Street, and no one can deny that it has a basis of 
truth. What then is the true bearing of the Report on 
Disestablishment ? The terms of the Report itself certainly 
do not favour any severance of the bond which binds the 
Church to the State. The evidence, as I have just said, may 
astonish the Man in the Street, but will not convert him to 
Liberationism. It only remains to consider the ‘* Recom- 
mendations” with which the Report concludes, and these 
must be read in connexion with the “two main conclusions” 
at which the Commissioners arrive. The first of these is 
stated as follows: 


**The law of public worship in the Church of 
England is too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation. It needlessly condemns much 
which a great section of Church people, including 
many of her most devoted members, value ; and modern 
thought and feeling are characterised by a care for 
ceremonial, a sense of dignity in worship, and an 
appreciation of the continuity of the Church, which 
were not similarly felt at the time when the Jaw took 
its present shape. In an age which has witnessed an 
extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the 
Church has had to work under regulations fitted for a 
different condition of things, without that power of 
self-adjustment which is inherent in the conception of 
a living Church.” 
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The second ‘‘conclusion” of the Commissioners is stated 
as follows : 





















“The machinery for discipline is broken down. ~ 
The means of enforcing the law in the Ecclesiastical a 
Courts, even in matters which touch the Church’s faith 
and teaching, are defective and in some respects unsuit- 
able... . It is important that the law should be 
reformed, that it should admit of reasonable elasticity, 
and that the means of enforcing it should be improved ; 


but, above all, it is necessary that it should be obeyed. ¥ 

If it should be thought well to adopt the om 
recommendations we make in this Report, one essential a 
condition of their successful operation will be, that y 
obedience to the law so altered shall be required, and, 3 


if necessary, enforced, by those who bear rule in the 
Church of England.” 


In order to remedy the evils set forth in these two 4 
“conclusions,” the Commissioners make ten “ Recommend- = 
ations.” Most of them suggest sweeping changes in the a 
laws which affect ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and, seeing 
that the Tories on the Commission were twelve to two 
Liberals, it is not surprising that all these changes should 
be in restraint of freedom. They are aimed, in the first 
instance, against the freedom of the parochial clergy ; but, 
in so far as the clergy are acting in harmony with their 
congregations, they also threaten the freedom of the lay- 
people and their right to enjoy the type of worship which a 
they find most helpful. The Commissioners recommend 4 
all sorts of coercive legislation—the abolition of the episcopal 4 
veto on ritual prosecutions, the “ deprivation” of contuma- a 
cious incumbents, the permanent exclusion from ministerial 
work of men who will not surrender their conscience at the 
bidding of a bishop ; but by far the most important of the 
* Recommendations,” if only because it is the one which 4 
can be most readily carried into effect, is No. 2, which runs ‘ 
as follows : 
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“Letters of Business should be issued to the 
Convocations with instructions: (a) to consider the 
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preparation of a new rubric regulating the ornaments 
(that is to say, the vesture) of the ministers of the 
Church, at the times of their ministrations, with a view 
to its enactment by Parliament; and (4) to frame, 
with a view to their enactment by Parliament, such 
modifications in the existing law relating to the con- 
duct of Divine Service and to the ornaments and 
fittings of churches as may tend to secure the greater 
elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church of England and its present 
needs seem to demand.” 


Now surely, as Master Shallow says, good phrases are, 
and ever were, very commendable. Divested of verbiage, 
Recommendation No. 2 comes to this—The Convocations, 
which, as every one knows, do not represent even the 
clergy, are to overhaul everything connected with public 
worship ; the terms of the creeds, the language of the 
prayers, the dress of the ministers, nay, even the fittings and 
trappings of the churches; and then, when these clerical 
caucuses have done their worst, their handiwork is to be 
submitted, for correction or confirmation, to the judgement 
of the House of Commons. 

The Government, whether frightened or cajoled by 
the Episcopate it is hard to guess, have weakly granted the 
“ Letters of Business” ; and the Convocations, duly manipu- 
lated by apostolic wire-pullers, will soon begin to tear the 
Prayer-book to pieces. It is easy to forecast the changes 
which will be proposed ; and it is possible that, in a picked 
and packed assemblage, the Episcopal innovators may secure 
a majority for their proposals. If that were all, nothing 
could signify less; for the decrees of Convocation have 
no more force than the resolutions of the Oxford Union. 
It is at the next stage that the bearing of these things on 
Disestablishment will be seen. If the recommendations of 
the Commissioners are carried out, the House of Commons, 
rightly comprising Jews, infidels and heretics, schismatics 
of every shape and shade, and a great mass of men simply 
irreligious, will be invited to undertake the work of 


liturgical revision. The prospect is indeed amazing. Mr. 
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Healy will balance the respective merits of the Roman 
cotta and the English surplice. Mr. Rothschild will dis- 
cuss the legality of the Crucifix. Mr. Lloyd-George will 
uphold the cope as the right garment for the Communion 
Service, while Mr. Masterman pleads, with tears in his 
voice, for the chasuble, amice, maniple, and stole. Sir 
Henry Fowler, with that lucidity which is his special 
gift, will prove that “before the table” means behind it ; 
and Mr. Morley, arguing for the disuse of the Quicunque 
vult, will cross swords with Mr. Haldane, who esteems it 
the most philosophical attempt to express the inexpressible. 
The language of prayer will be revised by men who believe 
that they die like dogs. The Creeds will be overhauled by 
men who acknowledge neither God nor devil. The words 
and the acts with which the Lord’s Supper is observed 
will be discussed by men who regard all sacramental usages 
as pestilent superstitions; and the Cross may be dethroned 
at the bidding of those who revile the Crucified. 

This is the prospect which, if the Commissioners. get 
their way, awaits English Churchmen; and I ask, in all 
seriousness, if there is any sect in Christendom, the tiniest 
and the weakest—the Muggletonians, the Sandemanians, or 
the Seventh Day Baptists—which would submit to such 
unholy degradation ? 

Just lately, some itinerant politicians, new to parlia- 
mentary life, have been stumping the country in the 
interests of religious persecution; and the boisterous 
language of 1898 and 1899 has been heard again. We 
are once more told that “the Mass” and “the Con- 
fessional” are to be put down by law, and that in ten 
years England is to be free from the last trace of the 
accursed thing. But this millenium can only be secured 
by Act of Parliament. “Foul fall the day,” wrote Mr. 
Gladstone in 1894, “when the persons of this world 
shall, on whatever pretext, take into their uncommissioned 
hands the manipulation of the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour.” And, if Parliament lays its hands on the 
Eucharistic worship of the Church, or on the Ministry 
of Reconciliation, the demand for Disestablishment will 


be heard in quarters were it is least expected, and will 
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shake some comfortable institutions, such as the Episcopal 
Bench, with unwonted tremors. If there be any Successors 
of the Apostles whose first care is for palaces and patron- 
age, seats in the House of Lords, and the chief rooms 
at feasts, they had better take heed in time, for assuredly 
those cherished possessions will not long survive a second 
Public Worship Regulation Act. 

But for the Church herself, and for those who believe in 
her spiritual character and claims, Disestablishment has no 
terrors; while some of us have always longed for it as for 
a coming deliverance. We learned from a great ecclesiastic, 
John Wesley, that ‘‘ the Establishment by Constantine was a 
gigantic evil,” and we say with a great layman, William 
Gladstone—*“ Choose between the mess of pottage, and the 
birthright of the Bride of Christ.” 

The doctrine that the Church and the State are separate 
entities, bound together by a mutual alliance, but each 
possessing functions and prerogatives of its own, is not an 
invention of to-day. The spiritual independence of the 
Church in its own sphere was maintained by High Church- 
men of the old school, such as Bishop Horsley, Archdeacon 
Daubeny, Oxlee, Wrangham, and Sikes of Guilsborough. 
“The Constitution of the Church and State, according to the 
idea of each,” was expounded by Coleridge, with his cus- 
tomary wealth of philosophic amplification. The Oxford 
Movement of 1833 was, above all else, an attempt to recall 
men’s minds to the conception of the English Church as a 
spiritual society, holding its essential constitution direct from 
Christ, and only accidentally allied with the secular State. 
This view of the Church appealed to spiritually-minded 
Churchmen quite outside the Oxford Movement. Whately 
had taught it in his Letters of an Episcopalian, some years 
before the Movement began. Dr. Hook, when Vicar of 
Coventry, maintained it, with characteristic force, against the 
Erastianism of Bishop Samuel Butler. Some of the more 
ardent spirits of the Oxford Movement—such as Hurrell 
Froude—felt the galling fetters of Establishment with special 
keenness ; thirty years later, Dr. Pusey declared that the 
time had come when the Church must demand her freedom 
from the State. In 1877 Mr. Mackonochie, the devoted 
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protagonist of Ritualism, drafted a Bill for Disestablish- 
ment, and that staunchest of Tories, Archdeacon Denison, 
joined in the demand for Liberation. In 1881, Dr. Liddon 
gave it as his opinion, that few, if any, Churchmen desire 
to see the Church disestablished or disendowed; but, having 
regard to the actual state of things, and the tyranny exercised ~~ 
by State-made courts over human consciences, he added: a 





“If it be a question whether it is better to be 3 
turned out of house and home, without any clothes, 4 
and even on a winter’s night, or be strangled by a a 
silken cord in a well-furnished drawing-room, what ig 
man, or Church, will have any difficulty in arriving ag 
at a decision?” os 
























It is true indeed that there are certain dignitaries, and 





adherents of dignitaries, whose first article of faith is, I ce 
believe in an Established Church, and who would cheerfully a 
sacrifice the faith for the endowment—the altar for the fi 
- old. .. 
2 : But there is an increasing number of faithful Churchmen a 
. who have learnt by the experience of recent years and by a Be 
C widening acquaintance with non-established churches, the ee 
- beauty of Cavour’s ideal—a free church in a free state. A 
d The Episcopal Church of the United States is one of a 
ll the most vigorous, most orthodox, and best organized parts - Ss 
a of Christendom ; and, like Bishop Hamilton forty years ago, a 
n we have found that we “had much to learn from closer Bs, 
e. contact with the faith and vigour of the American as 
d Episcopate.” a 
ly As regards the Church of Australia, let us take the “a 
rs testimony of Dr. Thornton, Bishop of Ballarat, delivered at a 
of Dublin in 1896: z 
1e 

re “T am here to-day, after living for twenty years a 
ell within, and helping in the administration of, an un- a 
ial endowed and unestablished Church, and I will say that, et 
he however great the disadvantages of such a condition of a 
es affairs are to the State, I am not prepared to say that s 
e 


they are a disadvantage to the spiritual well-being and 
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prosperity of the Church herself. I for one should be 
very sorry to take any price I can think of for the 
freedom of administration and government which we 
enjoy, the power to promote reforms, and the power of 
adaptation, more difficult to secure where there is a 
State connexion.” 


In 1899 the Bishop of Melbourne said : 


“Let us suppose that the wealth of the Church 
was to be taken away, and that the Archbishops and 
Bishops were to lose their seats in the House of Lords, 
the Church of England would still goon. The Church 
was a great spiritual corporation, governed by bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and it might be that, if the Church 
was disestablished, she might become more powerful 
and energetic in saving souls for Christ.” 


As regards the Church of Ireland, in spite of all the 
difficulties and dangers through which it has had to pass, 
chief rulers give like testimony. In October 1882, Lord 
Plunket, then Bishop of Meath, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin, addressing the clergy of his diocese at his annual 
Visitation, used these remarkable words in reference to the 
ordeal through which Ireland had passed during the previous 
three years : 


“‘ Before we give way to querulous murmurings, let 
us remember that this dark cloud has not been allowed 
to burst over our country until, in the providence of 
God, and by ways that we should never have selected 
for ourselves, our Church has been prepared to abide 
the fury of the storm. Had we been called upon to 
face a Land League agitation at the time when our 
clergy, as ministers of a State-protected Church, received 
their tithes from the poor, or even when they drew 
their tithe rent-charge from landlords, some of them in 
very needy circumstances, how intolerable would have 
been our position both as regards the obloquy and out- 
rage we should have had to endure, and the cruel straits 
to which we should have been inevitably reduced ! 
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Now, however, the very disaster which seemed to 
threaten our downfall has been overruled for our good.” 


After ten years’ experience and reflection, Lord Plunket 
said in 1892: 


“When I count up the advantages which have 
followed Disestablishment; when I think of the 
strength and vitality which our Church has derived 
from the admission of the laity to an active and respon- 
sible participation in her counsels, in the disposition of 
her patronage, and in the financial departments of her 
work ; when I observe the spirit of unity and mutual 
respect which has been engendered by the ordeal of 
our common adversity, and the increased loyalty and 
love which are being daily shown to their mother 
Church by those who have had to make some sacrifice 
on her behalf; when I remember, too, the freedom 
from agrarian complications which our disconnexion 
from all questions of tithe and rent-charge has brought 
about, and the more favourable attitude as regards our 
influence upon the surrounding population which we 
occupy, because of our severance from any State con- 
nexion, when I remember all this counterpoise of 
advantage which we enjoy in our new and independent 
position, and when I try to hold the balance evenly and 
weigh the losses and the gains on the whole, I say 
boldly and without reserve that, in my opinion at least, 
the gain outweighs the loss.” 


In 1899 Dr. Alexander, Primate of All Ireland, spoke as 
follows at Templepatrick : 


“I must say, in striking the balance between loss 
- and gain there is something to be said on both sides. 

There are, at all events, three or four circumstances of 
gain. Well, in the first place, an occasion like this 
reminds me that opportunities are much more frequent 
and more considerable for the interchange of ideas in 
our Churches between the bishops, clergy and laity, 
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and our friends, also, of other denominations and schools 
of thought than there were in old times. I do not 
think there are many of our people, and I am sure not 
many of our friendly Presbyterian neighbours, who any 
longer look upon a bishop, or even that dreadful being, 
an archbishop, as a spiritual enemy. They know very 
well he has got no unusual wealth and no unusual 
privileges, and so they look upon him with patience 
and toleration at least. . . . Besides bringing together 
all the constituent parts of the Church I think there is 
another good brought about by Disestablishment. The 
life of ideas makes the great part of the life of a Church, 
and the only way in which it can be discovered whether 
the ideas are really vital, whether they have real life in 
them or not, is to show how they work, and whether 
they can last when clothed in totally different surround- 
ings and investiture of circumstances ; and so is it with 
many of their Church’s ideas. They all feel that they 
have an old Church, and they feel that that Church is 
able to act upon new lines, 

“ The third thing about Disestablishment to which 
I would like to refer is, that our present position gives 
our people scope for liberality, and I must say, after 
making all allowances, the liberality of Irish Church- 
men has, on the whole, been very conspicuous. It is 
a very simple fact, about which there is no manner of 
doubt, that five millions of money have been raised in 
our parishes since the time of the Disestablishment in 
1869, and when you take into account the building of 
churches, the five millions become six millions. That, 
I think, speaks well for liberality. And yet another 
privilege which the Disestablished Church enjoys, is 
that it is free to legislate.” 


These last words touch the heart of the present con- 
troversy. A disestablished Church can exercise the 
elementary rights of spiritual self-government, can formu- 
late its own faith, and shape its own worship. It is free 
from Acts of Uniformity and Royal Commissions and State- 
made bishops and Parliamentary wire-pullers. It can 
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discharge its Divine commission to the souls of men with- 
out let or hindrance from the powers which rule an 
unconverted world. So, if the issue of the present con- 
troversy is the Disestablishment of the English Church, 
what was intended to be a fresh yoke of bondage will prove 
to have been an instrument of emancipation. At length 
we shall be free from the interference of outsiders, and the 
worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the Man 
in the Street, and all the degrading incidents in which 
Establishment has involved us. 

All but sixty years ago an English clergyman of high 
standing, and wide influence, renounced, as was said, “the 
Church which was his living and the pulpit which was his 
throne,” because he saw that the Church’s alliance with the 
State involved urgent and manifold danger to spiritual 
religion. Surveying the prospects of the contest which he 
believed to be impending, he wrote some memorable and 
exhilarating words: : 


“Should we in this cause meet with some rude 
assaults, the cause is worth the conflict. The humble 
tomb at Thermopyle speaks more to the generous 
traveller than the sky-pointing Pyramids. For, when 
the three hundred Spartans stood on the narrow cause- 
way between Mount (Eta and the sea, to guard the 
liberties of their country against an innumerable host 
of invaders, they did that which will live in the hearts 
of brave men while the world lasts. And the liberties 
of Christ’s Churches are more precious than the civil 
liberties of Greece. Let each minister, and each 
Christian, who knows that the principles of the union 
[between Church and State] are corrupt and dis- 
honourable to Christ, resolve that they will terminate 
the bondage of the Anglican Churches by destroying 
it; and, with the aid of God, they will at last 
succeed.” ! 

Grorce W. E. RussELy 


1 Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist Wriothesley 
Noel, M.A. 1848. 
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THE WORK OF THE HEALTH VISITOR 


HE opening years of the present century have 

witnessed an important development in our methods 

of public hygiene—in the measures consciously 
adopted by our Sanitary Authorities for the prevention of 
disease and premature death. The nature and significance of 
these measures may best be apprehended by contrasting 
them with the great sanitary reforms of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The latter consisted for the most part in the 
removal of unwholesome conditions of environment. The 
prompt removal of waste matter from the vicinity of human 
habitations, which is the beginning of sanitary wisdom, 
was accomplished by the provision of elaborate and costly 
systems of drainage and sewerage, and of refuse removal 
and destruction. The vast cess-pool, which in the early 
years of the nineteenth century formed an important feature 
of the basement of a London dwelling-house was ruthlessly 
abolished—although even now this survival of a pre-sanitary 
era is occasionally brought to light by systematic sanitary 
inspection. Plentiful supplies of pure water from carefully 
supervised sources took the place of the sewage-polluted 
wells and streams which supplied our great-grandfathers 
with such water as they found necessary for drinking 
purposes. Improved methods of street-paving and street- 
cleansing were introduced; open spaces were provided ; the 
sanitary standard of building construction was raised; offen- 
sive trades were regulated, and the smoke nuisance was 
brought under some measure of public control. So far as 
these Victorian sanitary reforms can be described by any one 
phrase, it may be said that they were measures of communal 
cleanliness. ‘The aggregation of increasing masses of the 
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population into large towns brought with it increased 
susceptibility to disease, and in self-preservation the new 
city community evolved an elaborate organisation for the 
protection of the public health, the first aim of which was 
to secure communal cleanliness. The municipality itself 
assumed responsibility for the provision of sewers and 
sewage disposal, of dust-carts and dust-destructors, of street 
pavement and street scavengers; and in the pursuit of 
cleanliness it did not hesitate to send its sanitary officers 
to investigate and remove the insanitary conditions lying 
behind the sacred threshold of the Englishman’s house. 
It is true that we are still far from having reached finality 
in the way of communal cleanliness: much yet remains to 
be done. But further progress in this direction must take 
place on lines already laid down by the Victorian sanitary 
reformers. The methods of environmental hygiene devel- 
oped by Edwin Chadwick and John Simon were conceived 
on right lines and have been fruitful in results. The army 
of sanitary officials whose existence was pathetically 
deplored in one of Herbert Spencer’s later books can at all 
events point to something real and definite as a result of 
their labours. Some diseases have been swept out of the 
country, others have been brought under control and are 
rapidly diminishing, the death-rate has undergone a great 
and progressive reduction, and the expectation of life has 
increased. In view of the immense alleviation of human 
suffering which these things imply, it is not difficult to 
share Lecky’s belief that “‘ with all deductions, the triumphs 
of sanitary reform as well as of medical science are perhaps 
the brightest page in the history of our century.” 

But great as have been the triumphs of environmental 
hygiene, it is far from covering the whole field of hygienic 
reform: it is now realised that there is an enormous 
wastage from disease and death which is comparatively un- 
touched by the sanitation of surroundings. In spite of the 
elaborate and expensive reforms of the nineteenth century, 
to which we must unquestionably attribute the greater part 
of the reduction in the general death-rate, the last ten years 
of the century were years of exceptionally high infantile 
mortality. It is a striking fact that the highest infantile 
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rate ever recorded in this country was reached as recently 
as 1899, when the number of deaths under one year per 
1000 births registered was no less than 163. Measles and 
whooping cough are as destructive as ever, and although 
there has been a great reduction in the mortality from 
tuberculosis, it is now realised that this disease will not be 
controlled unless we can influence the personal habits of the 
patient. It is evident that the field of preventive endeavour 
must be extended so as to include not only the hygiene of 
the environment, but also the hygiene of the person. It is 
not enough to remove the insanitary surroundings of the 
people if the people themselves remain ignorant of the 
essentials of clean and healthy living. This is now fully 
realised, and for some years past sanitary authorities have 
employed various agencies for the popularisation of some of 
the more important aspects of personal hygiene. There 
has been a copious distribution of advisory leaflets on infant 
feeding and other health subjects, and in many districts a 
municipal warning against the injurious effects of alcohol 
on physical efficiency has been extensively placarded. But 
the mere distribution of printed matter, though it has its 
uses, leaves much to be desired. It lacks the one thing 
needful—the element of personal service, the personal 
relation between the teacher and the taught. A far more 
effective method of bringing the necessary hygienic know- 
ledge to the homes of the less favoured members of the 
community is the employment of women health visitors to 
visit those homes, and in a kindly and sympathetic spirit to 
inculcate the advantages of clean and wholesome ways of 
life. Accordingly, many sanitary authorities have of late 
years supplemented the labours of the sanitary inspector by 
those of the sanitary missionary—the health visitor. 

The first health visitors began their work in 1862 in 
Manchester, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Health 
Society of Manchester and Salford, which, under the title 
of the Ladies’ Sanitary Reform Association, was founded 
in that year at the suggestion of the late Mr. Thomas 
Turner, then one of the leading surgeons in Manchester. 
This Society has been the pioneer of many similar associa- 
tions of voluntary health workers that have since been 
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established in other towns, and its early history, which has 
been admirably told by Mrs, Hardie, a former president, 
affords a good example of the growth of that co-operation 
between the official sanitary authorities and voluntary health 
associations, which promises to become an important feature 
of modern public health work. The aim of the Society, 
Mrs. Hardie tells us, “‘ was to popularise sanitary knowledge, 
and to elevate the people physically, socially, morally, and 
religiously. This it essayed to do by the united efforts of 
ladies of position and working women belonging to the 
class of those it endeavoured to influence.” “Its beginning 
was most modest, and consisted in the distribution of tracts 
and leaflets on health topics by three or four ladies. In the 
course of time they found that this by itself made little 
impression, and a respectable working woman was, there- 
fore, engaged to go from door to door, among the poorer 
classes of the population, to teach and help them as 
opportunity offered.” This “respectable working woman ” 
was our first health visitor. 

As the work of the Society gradually extended and 
developed, the number of health visitors increased. Man- 
chester and Salford were mapped out into districts, each 
district having its own lady superintendent and its health 
visitor, the latter being a working woman who was paid a 
small salary for her services. The bulk of the systematic 
visiting was done by the paid visitors, but the lady superin- 
tendents and other ladies attached to the various districts 
also took part in this branch of the Society’s work. Some 
idea of the daily work of the health visitors in the early 
years of the Society’s existence may be gathered from the 
following extract from the rules supplied to each visitor. 
“They must visit from house to house, irrespective of creed 
or circumstance, in such localities as their superintendents 
direct. They must carry with them the carbolic powder, 
explain its use, and leave it where it is accepted ; direct the 
attention of those they visit to the evils of bad smells, want 
of fresh air, impurities of all kinds; give hints to mothers 
on feeding and clothing their children; where they find 
sickness, assist in promoting the comfort of the invalid by 
personal help, and report such cases to their superintendent. 
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They must urge the importance of cleanliness, thrift and 
temperance on all possible occasions. They are desired to 
get as many as possible to join the mothers’ meetings of 
their districts; to use all their influence to induce those 
they visit to attend regularly at their respective places of 
worship, and to send their children to school.” 

But the work of the Society is not limited to domiciliary 
visitation—once a week in each district a mothers’ meeting 
is held, at which simple health addresses, followed by con- 
versation, are given. The subjects discussed at these meet- 
ings are “such as personal and household cleanliness, thrift, 
ventilation, the prevention of infection, care of children, 
the feeding, washing and dressing of babies, cutting out, 
clothing, patching, etc., varied by demonstrations of sick 
nursing and cooking.” Musical afternoons for the mothers 
form another feature of the Society’s work, and every year 
there is a tea-party and entertainment, and, in the summer, 
a trip to the country. Anything in the nature of “ pauper- 
isation” is studiously avoided. Independence and self- 
reliance are encouraged, and efforts are made to foster a 
spirit of civic patriotism. It will be seen that this health 
society interprets the word “health” in a broad sense, and 
that its work includes much that would not usually be 
called “sanitation.” 

In its early years the Society worked in complete inde- 
pendence of the official sanitary authority—the municipality 
—except that it had always been the practice to report 
cases of overcrowding, dilapidations, and nuisances generally 
to the municipal sanitary department. In 1890, however, 
the Society came to an arrangement with the Manchester 
Corporation which resulted in an important development 
of its work. Under this arrangement the salaries of some 
(now half) of the visitors were paid by the Corporation, 
while the supervision and direction of the work of the 
visitors generally was placed in the hands of the medical 
officer of health. The advantages of this arrangement 
were twofold : to the Society it gave a skilled supervision, 
and a substantial addition to its funds which enabled it 
to extend its work, while the Corporation secured a large 
increase in the number of its health workers at a small 
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cost to the ratepayers. A few years later a similar 
arrangement was entered into with the Salford Corpora- 
tion in respect of the visitors working in that Borough. 
The work of the Society has continued to extend, and it has 
now twenty-three districts in Manchester and Salford, each 
with it own health visitor. 

Some idea of the nature and extent of the work carried 
out by the visitors may be gathered from the following 
particulars which have been extracted from the last Annual 
Report of Dr. Niven, the Medical Officer of Health of 
Manchester. The particulars relate only to the visitors, 
sixteen in number, working in Manchester, and do not 
include the work of the Salford visitors. It appears that 
during the year 1905 no less than 14,424 houses were 
visited in systematic house-to-house visitation, while 1746 
special inquiries were made in cases of death, and 777 com- 
plaints of insanitary conditions were made to the sanitary 
authority. 14,554 leaflets on infant feeding, the preven- 
tion of consumption and other health subjects were dis- 
tributed, and disinfecting powder was left at 12,104 houses. 
Lime was supplied and lime-washing brushes lent. to tenants 
willing to undertake cleansing and limewashing, and in this 
way the visitors were able to get 5836 rooms, yards, etc., 
thoroughly cleansed and limewashed. One hundred and 
nine cases of neglected children were discovered, and where 
necessary the cases were reported to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. At the end of the year 
513 cases of consumption were being kept under observation 
by the visitors. This is an important part of the work. 
The visitors report monthly to the medical officer of 
health as to whether the houses occupied by consumptives 
are kept free from dust and dirt, and every three months 
they see that the house is thoroughly cleansed so as to keep 
down infection. The method of cleansing adopted is as 
follows :—the walls are rubbed down with dough, the floors 
and furniture well washed, and the bedding and personal 
clothing of the patient washed in boiling water. 

The work of the Manchester health visitors, especially in 
its relation to the prevention of infantile mortality, attracted 
the attention of local authorities in other parts of the 
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country. The high infantile mortality of the last years of 


the nineteenth century brought the whole question of the 
wastage of infant life prominently to the notice of the 
authorities responsible for the protection of the public 
health, and the more the question was studied the more 
clearly did it appear that one of the chief causes of the 
high mortality was to be found in the fact that many 
mothers take upon themselves the supremely important 
duties and responsibilities of motherhood in complete ignor- 
ance of the things that are requisite and necessary for 
the successful rearing of babies. When this was realised it 
became evident that to dispel this ignorance, to popularise 
infant hygiene, to bring home to the mothers the essentials 
of infant feeding and infant management was as much the 
business of the sanitary authority as the supervision of 
drains and damp-proof courses. It was necessary that in 
matters of infant hygiene the sanitary authority should be 
the education authority also. Accordingly, an increasing 
number of towns, St. Helens, Sheffield, and Birmingham 
being among the first, began to employ health visitors to 
give simple practical instructions to mothers in the feeding 
and care of infants. This movement has greatly developed 
during the last five or six years, and there are now more 
than fifty districts in which, under the title of health visitor 
or lady sanitary inspector, women are employed by the 
municipality in this educational work. Some of the first of 
these municipal workers resembled the Manchester visitors 
in that they were drawn from much the same class as the 
mothers among whom their work lay, but it soon became 
apparent that the best results were obtained by women of 
superior education, and at the present time the municipal 
health visitors include several University graduates and five 
qualified medical women. 

The work of the health visitor is chiefly directed to the 
prevention of infantile mortality. From the local registrars 
the Medical Officer of Health receives weekly lists of the 
homes where births have taken place, and these homes are 
systematically visited by the health visitor. She leaves at 
each home a card or leaflet containing simple practical 
directions on the feeding and general management of 
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babies, and her work mainly consists in explaining and 
amplifying these instructions. It might be thought that 
visits of this kind would be resented, but experience shows 
that where the health visitor knows her business the visits, 
far from being resented, are welcomed and the visitor is 
encouraged to repeat her visit. The health visitor calls 
not as an inquisitorial official, but as a sympathetic friend, 
and when once the ice is broken—a process which in nearly 
every case is easily accomplished by a competent visitor— 
she finds the mother ready enough to enter into a long and 
detailed discussion on the ups and downs of babyhood. 

But the work is not limited to the teaching of infant 
hygiene. The health visitor investigates notified cases of 
consumption, and explains the methods to be adopted to pre- 
vent the spread of infection by the patient ; she endeavours 
to inculcate a high standard of domestic cleanliness, to teach 
the value of fresh air, and of the open window ; in short 
she spreads abroad the gospel that disease is largely pre- 
ventible, and that much of it may be prevented by the 
exercise of cleanliness and common-sense. The work 
obviously requires certain special qualifications; sympathy, 
tact, insight and patience are essential, and it is equally 
essential that the visitor should have adequate knowledge of 
the subjects she has to teach. The training of a hospital 
nurse is valuable preliminary work for a health visitor, and 
it is desirable that the official worker should hold a certificate 
as a sanitary inspector. It is most important that the work 
should be done under medical supervision, and in the case 
of the municipal visitors this is secured by making the 
visitors responsible to the Medical Officer of Health. 

The work of the municipal health visitor has been sup- 
plemented in several towns by the formation of associations 
of voluntary health workers, somewhat on the lines of the 
Ladies’ Health Society of Manchester. Some of the asso- 
ciations have organised bodies of voluntary health visitors 
who work on the methods already indicated. The local 
health association usually co-operates with the local sanitary 
authority, and its health visitors work under the supervision 
of the medical officer of health. One of the best examples 
of this co-operation between the municipality and its 
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officers on the one hand, and the association of voluntary 
health workers on the other, is afforded by Huddersfield, 
where the Mayor, Mr. Broadbent, has built up one of the 
most complete and comprehensive organisations for the 
prevention of infantile mortality that can be found in any 
country. 

The Huddersfield scheme came into operation in October 
1905, when the Corporation appointed two qualified medical 
women as health visitors. These ladies visit the homes of 
the newly-born babies soon after birth, and present the 
mother with a card on infant management drawn up by 
the Medical Officer of Health, supplementing the printed 
directions by simple, practical oral instruction. Subsequent 
visits are paid by the voluntary helpers, members of the 
Huddersfield Public Health Union, of whom there are over 
eighty. Each of the nine wards composing the borough 
has been taken as a district, each district having its band of 
voluntary health visitors consisting of a lady superintendent, 
who arranges the work of the district, and a number of 
helpers. Every week each lady superintendent receives from 
the Medical Officer of Health a list of cases that have already 
been visited once by the Corporation lady doctors, and these 
she distributes amongst her helpers, who keep the babies 
under observation and if necessary invoke the aid of the 
Medical Officer of Health, under whose supervision the work 
is carried on. It should be said that the work is prevent- 
ive, not curative: the visitors do not prescribe drugs, and 
if a baby is ill the mother is advised to consult her doctor. 
Dr. Moore, the Medical Officer of Health of Huddersfield, 
from whose Annual Report for 1905 the facts relating to 
that borough have mainly been extracted, is careful to point 
out that “great care is exercised to avoid touching upon 
the domain of the family doctor, and also to avoid any 
action which even might have the appearance of diminish- 
ing parental, and particularly maternal, responsibility.” 

The work of the Huddersfield visitors is facilitated and 
rendered specially effective by the provision the Corporation 
has made for the early notification of births to the Medical 
Officer of Health. From a public health point of view 
the system of birth registration in this country is defective, 
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in that it permits a birth to be registered as late as six 
weeks after its occurrence. A large proportion of infant 
deaths occur within the first month of life, and many a 
child is already dead by the time the fact of its birth has 
been communicated by the parents to the registrar and by 
him to the sanitary authority. It is evident, therefore, 
that the full effect of the health visitors’ ministrations can 
only be secured where special provision has been made for 
the early notification of births to the sanitary authority, so 
that the visits may be paid while there is still a chance of 
saving the child’s life. In Huddersfield such provision is 
made by a local Act, passed in the last Session of Parliament, 
which provides that the birth of every child born in the 
borough shall be notified to the Medical Officer of Health 
within forty-eight hours of its occurrence, a fee of one 
shilling being payable to the person making the notification. 
Huddersfield is the only town possessing statutory powers to 
enforce the notification of births, but a system of voluntary 
notification has been adopted by several sanitary authorities, 
and it is probable that future acts will extend the com- 
pulsory powers obtained by Huddersfield to other districts, if 
not to the whole country. 

The number of health visitors, official and voluntary, 
has much increased since the close of the last century, and 
there is little doubt that there will be a much greater 
increase in the near future. The value of the work has 
been amply proved, and in no branch of social service is there 
brighter promise of worthy results. The association of 
voluntary agencies with the local authorities in the move- 
ment for the prevention of disease is in itself a social 
development of much importance. It is necessary of course 
that the work should be done with organisation and method, 
and that certain precautions should be observed. There is 
some tendency for voluntary health visiting to be associated 
with alms-giving—a tendency which should be resolutely 
resisted. It is important, too, that all visitors should possess 
adequate knowledge of their work. The Hampstead Health 
Society have adopted the excellent rule that all their health 
visitors shall have attended a course of instruction in the 


feeding and care of babies before beginning their minis- 
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trations. For an official health visitor a hospital training is 
highly desirable. In this respect the Huddersfield Corpor- 
ation has set an example by appointing as its health visitors 
two qualified medical women, and this example has been 
followed by Glasgow, Croydon and St. Helens. These 
appointments, which have all been made within the last 
twelve months, are indicative of the tendency of sanitary 
authorities to enlist the services of medical women in the 
administrative work of preventive medicine. In _health- 
visiting, in the supervision of midwives, and in the 
important work of school hygiene, the “lady doctor” has 
given proof of special capacity, and the number employed 
in such duties is bound to increase. Medical women are 
not only exceptionally well equipped health visitors, but 
they have the further advantage of being well qualified to 
supervise the lay visitors. It is important that health- 
visiting should always be done under competent medical 
supervision, but the number of voluntary visitors is in- 
creasing so rapidly that there is some danger that proper 
supervision may not always be forthcoming. I have 
known of one or two instances where voluntary health 
visitors, working without medical supervision, have dis- 
played more enthusiasm than knowledge, and have given 
advice which if followed would have been productive of 
more harm than good. In health-visiting, as in other 
philanthropic movements, enthusiasm must be tempered 
with knowledge, and both guided by method. Speaking 
generally, however, it can be said that the work of the 
health visitor fulfils these conditions. Its development is 
one of the most hopeful signs of our times, and it is already 
exercising a notable influence on the national well-being. 


G. F. McCreary 
(Medical Officer of Health, Hampstead). 





A ROMANCE OF 1821 


ONSCIOUS as we all are of our elders’ short- 
comings, we are sometimes inclined not to credit 
our more remote ancestors with qualities that our 
elders did not possess. In our day we are all a little pleased 
with ourselves because we have broken down something of 
the barrier which was supposed ‘to divide the sexes in what 
Mr. Wells has unkindly called an era of “ sham delicacy, 
nasty sentiment, and giggles.” Our young ladies read and 
attend the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw and sundry other 
authors from whom they hope to derive a knowledge of the 
world. They share masculine recreations, and are able 
to discuss masculine topics. We may legitimately pride 
ourselves on this emancipation. Indeed it is only to be 
regretted in the interest of female hygiene that Mrs. 
Grundy should still frown upon pipes and cigars, even if 
she may occasionally connive at the insidious cigarette. 
At the same time we are a little unfair to the ladies of 
the pre-Victorian age, and the conventions of 1840 to 1860 
loom a little too conspicuously in our horizon. During that 
period political power and social influence came to a number 
of most estimable persons who did not exactly know what 
the proprieties demanded. ‘The poor, who have no time 
for pretences and euphemisms, accept and discuss the 
obvious facts of life with a certain frank rationality. The 
properly civilised and educated person may have recourse 
to euphemisms, but endeavours to discard pretences. Our 
immediate ancestors rather fell between two stools, and 
their attitude was undoubtedly responsible for a certain 
amount of sentimental hypocrisy which frequently led to 
unhappy marriages. 
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But this was, after all, merely a passing phase in English 
life. Kate Nickleby is not the typical girl of English 
literature, and, as an antidote to her, we may do well to 
recall some of Shakespeare’s most fascinating heroines, the 
memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, the letters of Dorothy Osborne, 
Fielding’s adorable Sophia Western, and even Miss Jane 
Austen’s young ladies. 

These reflections are to some extent suggested by a 
very human document which I recently unearthed from a 
number of old manuscripts. It consists of a tiny little 
book bound in red leather, and written in a flowing Italian 
hand by a girl of twenty-one to a youth of twenty-two, to 
whom she was then engaged, and whom she married soon 
afterwards. It certainly shows a laudable ambition to settle 
all outstanding differences as much as possible before the 
irrevocable act of marriage, and it records the results of 
“five months’ strict observation.” The book begins as 
follows : 

CurisTMAs 1821 


“These desultory remarks on your character, my 
beloved , were suggested to me by your so 
repeatedly asking my opinion of the character given 
you by Miss F——. I know with your primitive 
notions of Love, you will think my affection for you 
ought to blind me to all your little failings, but if I 
am less lenient to them than Miss F , remember it 
is because I am more anxious than she could possibly 
be that your merits may be seen in their proper light 
and not obscured by any failings.” 








The lady displays peculiar wisdom in warning her lover, 
who afterwards achieved some eminence, against the way in 
which young men sometimes resent the unreadiness of the 
world to take their good qualities for granted, though 
she might perhaps have added some reflections on the 
unreasoning acceptance of old age for its own sake which 
may also be observed : 


“She has justly ranked Pride as one of the leading 
features of your character. I admit that in some 
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instances it may operate beneficially on you and save 
you from follies . . . which a man of less pride would 
not hesitate to commit; still, carried to the excess 
which I have sometimes seen in you, it becomes a vice, 
by generating hatred, revenge, and all their hideous 
feelings, and occasionally so fetters your excellent judg- 
ment as to induce you to regard the natural reserve 
which many people feel for the virtues or merits of a 
young man, when experience has not convinced them 
of their existence, as a Personal Insult.” 


The young gentleman appears to have professed a 
Byronic misogyny which was perhaps fashionable in the 
cultivated youth of the period, but was somewhat discon- 
certing to his future wife : 


‘“* However much you may smile at me and call me 
the champion of my sex, still I cannot help noticing 
to you the contempt which you so often express, and 
still oftener evince by your manners, for women. 
That my opinion of them may perhaps be more exalted 
than they actually deserve I do not dispute, but surely 
it is neither flattering nor pleasing to hear a young 
man who contemplates marriage strenuously endeavour- 
ing to depreciate that sex from whom .he will derive 
most of the comforts of his future life. I know and 
acknowledge that you feel an individual respect for 
the virtues of a few of the sex with whom you happen 
to be intimate, but your judgment has been so allured 
by the fine poetry of Lord Byron, warped by prejudices 
contracted in early life in those climes where sexual 
slavery prevails and profligacy is tolerated and practised, 
from reading works which describe only the feelings 
and passions of those women whose laxity of principle 
reflects a partial disgrace on the whole sex, and lastly 
from living in a metropolis without the comforts of 
home and comparatively secluded from society where 
the mild radiance of female virtues shines the most 
conspicuous, and forced into that, which corrupts the 
heart and greatly influences the opinion. How different 
would be the sentiments of a man who had been 
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fostered in the bosom of a domestic and united family, 
who could reflect with gratitude and love on the 
numberless little incidents which press on his memory, 
where an affectionate Mother has cheerfully sacrificed 
her personal feelings or deprived herself of some enjoy- 
ment for his sake, while the silent admiration painted 
on the cheek of a favourite sister, who probably shares 
the deprivation, reveals the unfeigned pleasure which 
she can derive from a Brother’s gratification.” 


The writer goes on to vindicate the qualities of women 


in a clear-sighted way almost worthy of Jane Austen : 


“To say that a Mother will lay down her life for 
a child gives but a faint idea of what she is capable. 
Although such a sacrifice may add splendour to a tale 
of heroism or romance, there is but one effort required, 
and pride lends its powerful aid in the accomplishment 
of that effort; but to bear patiently and cheerfully a 
succession of petty inconveniences and wounded feel- 
ings, daily privations, loss of fortune . .. are evils 
which require more strength of mind to bear, inasmuch 
as the struggles are more frequent and derive no support 
from those powerful agents of the human mind, pride 
and ambition. 

“That mind which has been accustomed to find 
these excellencies in part of the sex, will easily credit 
the whole of the better part for the possession of them, 
and will find that they exist in nearly all, and that 


they only await time and circumstances to bring them 
into action.” 


It is only to be added that the writer of these words 


proved herself more than worthy of them in later days. 


The digression, however, does not lead her off the track, 


and she rapidly proceeds to a less academic subject of 
apprehension : 


“You have a quickness and asperity of temper, my 
, which I sincerely wish did not exist. If your 





future companion were too amiable to notice, or too 
callous to be wounded by, its effects, it would not be 
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worthy of remark, for it would never subject you to 
the imputation of ill-temper, but unfortunately I am 
neither the one nor the other, and when that ungrace- 
ful asperity is exercised to me I cannot help thinking 
it the germ of future uneasiness ; for in proportion to 
the happiness I feel in your unbounded kindness, so 
great is my wretchedness when that kindness is with- 
held, and that too by one on whom I have every claim 
which unlimited confidence and the sacrifice of friend- 
} ship can exalt. I know your deep and almost 
romantic sense of honour, and to that I trust. Miss 
F says you have great command of yourself, and 
I shall willingly agree in her opinion when I see that 
self-command exercised in checking these virulent and 
sarcastic feelings.” 








Some further sentences follow on the dangers of Ambition 
and the possibilities of disappointment it brings, which are 
precociously wise, and to some extent, I fear, prophetic. 
She thus closes her discourse : 





“You will see, my dear , that these remarks have 
been carelessly put together. I appeal, therefore, to 
- you to pardon any inaccuracies which your better sense 
may discover. Every merit, or failing, I have noticed I 
firmly believe has its existence in your mind. Jealousy 
I have not noticed, because in a lover it may be tolerated, 
and I hope it will be discarded when you are united by 
a nearer tie. The latter are only venial errors which 
I am well convinced you can banish as soon as you 
please, and by so doing give me the highest satisfaction 
which the world can give by making that man pre- 
eminent for his virtues, loved by his friends, and 
respected by his enemies, whom I have pledged myself 
to love as my husband, and esteem as my friend. 

“Should you be disposed to follow my example, I 
r shall patiently listen to any follies which you may object 
to and will endeavour to eradicate them.” 


Here follows the date, “ Monday, December 24th, 
1821, and the name and address of the writer, and on the 
next page : 
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“Oblige me by preserving this little memorial, that 
when years have chilled the ardour of youth and an 
increased intercourse with the world has dissipated our 
more romantic feelings, we may ensure that half-hour’s 
enjoyment which a retrospective view of our earlier 
years is sure to create, and thus give vitality to some 
latent spark of youthful fervour which even the icy 
breath of Time cannot extinguish.” 


Unhappily history does not relate if the young man was 
ever disposed to follow his future wife’s example, or if on 
the other hand the little homily gave rise to any manifest- 
ation of the “quickness and asperity of temper” to which 
she refers. But as “extreme candour” was one of his 
characteristics, let us hope that he enjoyed the prospect of a 
candid wife. The pleasing fact remains that their marriage 
was singularly happy and affectionate. The style of the 
little book resembles, I have been told, that of the theme 
which the school girl of the period was taught to write, and, 
if this be the case, one may be old-fashioned enough to wish 
that school girls were still taught to write so precisely, even 
if the precision sounds quaint to modern ears. 

I have had some qualms about unveiling the privacy of 
this old romance, but the ordinary objection to the public- 
ation of love letters does not apply to this case. As Mr. 
Chesterton has recently said, the affection of marriage is to 
some extent associated with a mutual fondness for amiable 
follies in each of the parties which neither interests the 
world at large nor exhibits the persons concerned quite as 
they would wish to be seen by their friends and acquaint- 
ances. ‘Dulce est desipere in loco” is an excellent motto 
for lovers, but they naturally prefer to be by themselves. 
My little book, however, is sternly practical, and I cannot 
help feeling that its engaging, if slightly didactic, author 
might have experienced some pleasure in the thought that 
an anonymous reproduction of her ingenuous exhortations 
should be given to the young men and maidens of another 
century. 


E. S. P. Haynes 
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FRAGMENT FROM A BALLAD EPIC OF 
‘ALFRED ” 


HE Northmen came about our land, 
A Christless chivalry ; 
They knew not of the arch or pen, 


Great beautiful half-witted men 
From the sunrise and the sea. 


Our sea was dark with dreadful ships 
Full of strange spoil and fire, 

And hairy men, as strange as sin, 

With horned heads, came wading in 

Through the long low sea-mire. 


* * * * * 








Their eyes were sadder than the sea, 
And they were speechless men ; 

Their helms and arms were grey and green 
Like the sea slime on the fen. 


Their souls were sadder than the sea, 
And all good towns and lands 

They only saw with heavy eyes 

T And broke with heavy hands. 


Their gods were sadder than the sea, 
Gods of an empty will 

That cried for blood like beasts at night 
Sadly, from hill to hill. 
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They seemed as trees that walked the earth, 
As witless and as tall, 


But they took hold upon the heavens 
And no help came at all. 


| They bred like kine in English fields, 
- They rooted like the rose, 

re When Alfred came to Athelney 

F To hide him from their bows. 
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There was not English armour left, 
Nor any English thing, 

When Alfred came to Athelney 
To be an English king. 


: 

His spear was broken in his hand, 
But his belt bore a sword ; 

His heart was broken in his breast, 
But he cried unto Our Lord. 


He cried to Our Lady and Our Lord 
Seven times in the sun, 
And the boar and the black wolf answered him, 
n And his tears began to run. ; 


* * * * * 


Fearfully plain the flowers grew 
Like a child’s book to read, 
Or like a friend’s face seen in a glass; 
He turned, and there Our Lady was ; 
She stood and stroked the tall live grass 
As a man strokes his steed. 


Her face was like a spoken word 
When brave men speak and choose, 

The very colours of her coat 

4 Were better than good news. T 


“ Mother of snows and seas,” he said, 
“J am but a common king ; 
I do not ask what saints may ask, 
To see some hidden thing. 
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“The gates of heaven are fearful gates, 
Worse than the gates of hell ; 
I would not break the portals barred, 
Or seek to know the thing they guard 
Which is too good to tell. 


‘But for this earth most pitiful, 
This little land I know, 
If that which is for ever is, 


Or if our hearts shall break with bliss, 
Seeing the stranger go? 


“When our last bow is broken, Queen, 
And our last javelin cast, 
Under some sad green evening sky, 
Holding a ruined cross on high, 
Under clean Christian grass to lie, 
Shall we come home at last ?” 


* * * * * 


“‘ The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gain; 
The heaviest hind may easily 
Come silently and suddenly 
Upon me in a lane. 


*“‘ And any little maid that walks - 
In good thoughts apart, 
May break the guard of the Three Kings, 
And see the dear and dreadful things 
I hide within my heart. 


“The meanest man in grey fields gone 
Behind the set of sun 
May hear fall out twixt star and star 


Through the door of the darkness dropped ajar, 


The council eldest of things that are, 
The talk of the Three in One. 
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“The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gold ; 
A man may learn how worlds begin 
Or learn the name of the nameless sin ; 
But if he fail or if he win 
To no good man is told. 





“The men of the East may spell the stars, 
And times and triumphs mark, 
But the men marked with the cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 


“The men of the East may search the scrolls 
For sure fates and fame, 
But the men that drink the blood of God 
Go singing to their shame. 





“The wise men know what wicked things 
Are written in the sky ; 
They light sad lamps and touch sad rings, 
And hear the heavy purple wings 
Where the forgotten angel kings 
Still plot how God shall die. 


“The wise men know all evil things 
Under the twisted trees, 
Where the perverse in pleasure pine, 
And men are weary of green wine 
And sick of crimson seas. 


“But you, and all the kind of Christ 
Are ignorant and brave, 
And you have wars you hardly win, 
And souls you hardly save. 


“JT tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 
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FRAGMENT FROM A BALLAD EPIC OF “ ALFRED” 


*“‘ Night shall be thrice night over you, 
And heaven an iron cope ; 
Do you have joy without a cause, 
And faith without a hope.” 


She faded even as Alfred heard, 
And never a word said he, 
Only he heard still as he stood, 
Under the old night’s starry hood 
The sea-folk breaking down the wood 
Like a high tide from sea. 


Only he heard the heathen men 
Whose eyes are blue and bleak, 

Singing about some cruel thing 

Done by a great and smiling king 
In daylight on a deck. 


Only he heard the heathen men 
Whose eyes are blue and blind 

Singing what shameful things are done 

Between the sunlit sea and the sun 
When the land is left behind. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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A RUSSIAN MOTHER: A PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE (1897-1905)’ 


KNOW that these reminiscences will be a fresh source 

of suffering to me, forcing me to live through the 

past again. But these sufferings have not been mine 
only. ... Not I alone have felt the iron hand of the 
government heavy upon me. There are other mothers as 
unhappy as I—thousands of others. And so, my true story 
may have a certain value. 

The first blow fell upon our family in 1897. Until that 
year, we had lived as everybody lived in those days in the 
provinces: with no special cares, or public interests—in an 
easy-going way, as well-paid officials mostly do live. 

My husband had a post in the Ministry of Justice in 
the Western Region. He was a man of intellectual tastes 
and liberal ideas, who refused to recognise any distinction 
between Jews, Russians, and Poles, between the rich and 
the poor. Asa magistrate, he soon became popular among 
the downtrodden and intimidated peoples of that Region, 
and used to be called to his face and behind his back 
“‘zatsny sendzya,” that is, the honest judge. 

During his twenty years of service he decided every 
case according to the law, acting on his own convictions, 
without regard to the wishes of the higher authorities, so 
that he soon gained the reputation of being a man difficult 
to manage and a “ Red.” 

As long as our children were at home, our life was free 
from all but the little everyday anxieties about the children’s 
health and welfare. But at last our two elder boys had 
been sent off to St. Petersburg—one to the School of Mining 
Engineering, the other to the University—and at once there 
was a break in our life. Our peaceful existence was at an 


1 The following narrative is a record of actual fact. The writer is still living. 
TRANSLATOR’s NOTE, : 
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end and a perfect tempest of new troubles and apprehensions 
burst upon us. 

In St. Petersburg, the unsatisfactory conditions of higher 
education, the restrictions that thwarted the students in every 
effort for the public good, the stupid tyranny that fretted 
the nerves of the young—all this was beginning in those 
days to stir up the agitation that has ended in the revolution 
we are living through now. 

An outburst of resentment was provoked by the monu- 
ment in Vilna to Muravieff. The erection of a monument 
to Muravieff by the government might, in spite of its 
monstrous lack of tact, have possibly had no serious con- 
sequences, had it not been for the action of a few of the 
Warsaw professors who basely sought to ingratiate them- 
selves with the government and to display their “‘ patriotism” 
by sending a telegram of congratulation to the government 
on the occasion in the name of the University. 

When one remembers how hateful the name of Mura- 
vieff was to every true Pole, since almost every family 
cherished the memory of some member who had died at 
the hands of the executioner, and how fresh these wounds 
were in the hearts of a people so sensitive, one realises the 
bitter insult that was given to the whole nation by this 
memorial to the “ Hangman,” as the Poles called him. 

But the crushed people made no sign, and it was only 
among the students that there were outbreaks of discontent. 
These disturbances were followed by sympathetic agitation 
in the other universities. From the time of the Muravieff 
episode up to the present day, the students of Russia have 
never been at rest—though the causes of their unrest have 
been various. 

This incident decided the fate of my children. Their 
first arrest and the police raid that accompanied it have left 
an impression on me that nothing can ever efface. 

It was in 1897. The Christmas holidays had come and 
my husband and I were eagerly expecting our sons home. 
They were so young and had so lately left the home of 
their childhood. It was interesting for us to see what in- 
fluence the busy life of St. Petersburg had had on them, 
what use they had made of their freedom. Three days 
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before Christmas they arrived in the liveliest spirits. We 
should hardly have known them, they had so grown up and 
developed in this period of separation. They were intensely 
interested in public questions, and as we listened to their 
keen, spirited talk, my husband and I stole glances of pride 
at each other. We saw nothing to find fault with in them, 
and we felt how happy we were that our children were 
turning out fine, honest, vigorous men, useful citizens of 
their country. We had no suspicion of the bitter mistake 
we were making. Their country had need of ardent, 
honest, vigorous men, but the government did not need 
them. We were to realise this only too soon, but that 
evening we were happy. Alas! how could we guess that 
it was to be the last happy, untroubled evening in our 
lives ? 

After the liveliest conversation, about one o’clock we 
thought it time at last to go to our rooms. The lamps were 
put out ; I had begun to undress. All of a sudden the stillness 
of the house was broken by a violent ring at the bell. 
Thinking it must be a telegram, I hurried into the hall. 
The maid was already at the door, asking ‘‘ Who is there?” 
“ The police !” I heard shouted in a loud, peremptory voice. 
Our life had passed so peacefully and we had so little to do 
with that department, that I was simply surprised and felt 
no alarm. While the door was being opened, I rushed into 
my sons’ room: they were hurriedly dressing, their father 
standing by them in perplexity. At that moment we heard 
the clink of spurs and the colonel of gendarmes marched 
into the room, accompanied by policemen, clerks and the 
dvornik. ‘Excuse me,” he explained, with an elegant 
scrape, “by instructions of the head authorities, it is my 
duty to make a search.” 

My husband and I looked at each other in horror. In 
those days things were not as they are to-day, when police 
raids and arrests have become an everyday occurrence. At 
that time a raid on the house of an official was a rare 
event. How can I describe the feeling of humiliation 
and indignation aroused by this first outrage? To see 
everything in your house pried into, nothing in it left sacred, 
every object fingered, the photographs of your dearest and 
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A RUSSIAN . 
nearest turned over and flung about, your private corre- 
spondence read, your children pawed all over by the coarse 
hands of strangers! I felt as though I had been stripped 
naked and thrust into some public thoroughfare. 

Even now at the thought of that police search, I cannot 
shake off the agonising feeling of shame and insult! It was 
conducted too in the presence of an extraordinary number 
of persons, A dozen were tramping to and froin our rooms, 
another half-dozen were kept in the kitchen in: reserve, at 
every door there was a gendarme, and the house was sur- 
rounded by a cordon on every side. ll this simply to 
apprehend two defenceless boys. . . . When the colonel 
rummaged in my sons’ travelling basket, he found there 
several copies of an appeal from the students to the Warsaw 
professors on the subject of the telegram of congratulation. 

At five o’clock in the morning, after the most scrupu- 
lous search, in the course of which my younger children, 
aged six and seven, were lifted out of bed by the gendarmes 
that their mattresses and pillows might be examined, the 
colonel turned to our sons: ‘Take leave of your parents,” 
he said, ‘‘ you are to come along with me.” 

Sobbing, we embraced our boys. They were pale but 
calm. ‘The colonel saw them out before him, all the rabble 
followed him out . . . and our boys were gone ! 

I wandered miserably about the rooms; everything was 
out of place, the tablecloths had been flung off the tables, 
the sofa cushions had been slit open; everywhere there were 
the marks of dirty boots . . . one could hardly believe this 
was our snug little nest! I looked at my husband, and was 
alarmed to see him pale and gasping. Getting him hastily 
to bed, I sent for the doctor. 

The night passed, my husband fell asleep, but I could 
not rest. . . . Where were my boys? What was in store 
for them? But with my anxiety was mixed a feeling of 
intense indignation. Even if our sons were guilty, we had 
nothing to do with it. Why had they not searched them 
in St, Petersburg, or even in the train on their journey? 
Why let them come home in order to rouse up a whole 
household in the middle of the night? If the protests 


were to be looked upon as a crime, why were they not 
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taken from them sooner, before they had’ reached their 
parents’ home ? 

Choking with indignation, I went to my own room, 
and writing a letter of complaint to the Governor, stamped 
it and posted it myself. 

At that time the Governor of the Western Region was 
Prince Imeretinsky, one of the most humane governors of 
that unhappy district—unhappy, because a whole series of 
governors—foremost among them Gurko, and only second 
to him, Tchertkoff—had carried out in it the idea of 
** Russification.” 

The mere fact of being “ Russian” brought with it a 
mass of privileges, and put a person above the law. In the 
twenty years of our life there, we had seen violence, 
brutality, coarse abuse, blows, everything sanctioned, every- 
thing allowed to pass in a Russian. More than once my 
husband has told me with indignation of the incredible 
lawlessness of the police against which there was no redress. 
Often he has witnessed incidents that made one ashamed of 
being Russian. Under Prince Imeretinsky’s rule, the Poles 
for the first time obtained something like an indulgent 
hearing. He received Poles graciously, was ready to discuss 
things with them, and gradually introduced some alleviations 
in the position. Thus, he gave permission for prayers to be 
said in schools in the native tongue, and gave up punishing 
the children for speaking Polish in their playtime. 

Later on, in General Tchertkoff’s time, it would never 
have occurred to me to protest, as then such arbitrary 
proceedings received support and commendation. 

To the credit of Prince Imeretinsky I must add that he 
did not leave my letter unanswered. He demanded an 
explanation from the Procurator and from the General of the 
Gendarmerie, and sent his own adjutant to express his regret 
at what had occurred. Three days later our sons were 
released from the citadel. 

But the police search and arrest had left traces in their 
hearts. They were continually talking of them, and their 
eyes flashed with hatred of the capricious despotism which 
sanctioned the erection of a monument to a man hated by 
the whole population, and refused to allow any protest 
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against it. Wecould: not condemn their indignation : the 
facts spoke for themselves, and. there was no gainsaying 
them. With heavy hearts we saw them set off: for St. 
Petersburg : we could see that they were not in the mood 
for passive acquiescence. 

Less than two months later, in February 1898, we 
received from our younger boy the news that the elder had 
been arrested. I set off at once for St. Petersburg. 

I was completely ignorant of the world in which I was 
destined from that day forth to move. Prison, bayonets, 
soldiers, gendarmes, had been abstractions for me, known 
only by name. And so on my arrival in St. Petersburg I 
wasted a lot of time at first from inexperience. 

If I applied to the Office of Public Security, they 
referred me to the Gendarmerie Department, and from 
there I was sent back to the office I had just come from. 
Then I was advised to apply to the General of the Gen- 
darmes. On applying there, I learned that he only saw 
applicants on certain days at certain fixed hours. In my 
distress all this was a real torture to me. Finally, being 
myself the wife of a magistrate, I resolved to try the 
Department of Justice and applied to the Procurator of 
the Palace. 

The Procurator at last gave me permission to see my 
son. By that time I had been thoroughly alarmed by the 
air of mystery with which the gendarmes love to surround 
the simplest affair, and so it was with a sinking heart that 
I went to the House of Preliminary Detention. The feeling 
that this was a prison, and that my son was locked up in it, 
had an unnerving effect on me, and my complete ignorance 
of his offence made me dread the worst. Over a door in.the 
quadrangle I saw the inscription, “ Office,” and going in I 
found the room crowded with people of all classes. There 
were richly-dressed ladies and very poor-looking old women, 
students and many girls, whose interesting faces made me 
guess them to be “ kursistki.” They seemed quite at home 
here, and evidently knew the rules of the place: they had 
nosegays of flowers and parcels for the prisoners. The 
novelty of my surroundings and the agony of apprehension 
I was in overcame me so much that I sank on:to the nearest 
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bench in tears, The young girls surrounded me at once 
with sympathetic inquiries. At that moment my number 
was shouted. 

I followed the warder. There were about a dozen of 
us, persons of all sorts and conditions. A soldier walked 
behind us. 

The warder showed the permit at the gates, and there 
was much grating of locks and bolts. I expected to see 
my son at once, but after passing through the gates we 
came to more bolts and bars, and the same process was gone 
through. At last we were led into the prison itself, and at 
that moment two gendarmes passed us with drawn swords, 
and walking between them a quite young, boyish little 
student, with the flush of childhood still on his cheeks. 

“ Aye, what a youngster!” an old woman beside me 
murmured commiseratingly, crossing herself. 

We all sighed: every one of us had a boy locked up 
here. 

‘‘ And what do they shut boys like that up for?” said 
a merchant wrathfully, but the gendarme looked round at 
him sternly and replied reprovingly, “‘ Well, why do they 
resist the authorities ?” 

At the end of a corridor an officer was sitting at a table 
with a group of soldiers by him. My muff and umbrella 
were taken from me. The officer looked me up and down 
suspiciously. ‘Then I was taken into a dark, sunless room, 
six feet across. It was empty. I looked in surprise at the 
gendarme. 

“* Coming directly,” he replied briefly. 

The door opened, and I saw my son. With what 
anguish I embraced him ! 

One may get used to anything. Later on I grew more 
or less accustomed to prison. But this first interview with 
the boy who had been snatched from us made a lasting 
impression. . . . The prison had tight hold of him, and 
none could force open its walls for me. 

Our time was short. Hurriedly I gave my son news of 
the outer world, but as soon as I spoke in French, I heard 
at once: “ Speaking in foreign languages prohibited.” We 
were of course not alone. . . . I had been warned in the 
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A RUSSIAN MOTHER 
office that I must ask no questions, must not speak of my 
son’s case, must not mention proper names... and 
many, many more absurd “must nots”... . 

Looking at my boy, I saw with distress that solitary 
confinement was already showing its effects on him. He 
was very pale, and his face looked swollen. He had not 
once been questioned, and I was the first living soul he had 
had to speak to since his arrest. 

And the time seemed long from one interview to 
another. In those days it was better than later on. Parents 
coming from a distance were allowed interviews of twenty 
minutes twice a week, and they might bring books, 
cigarettes, and parcels for the prisoners. Letters might be 
written and received. 

Every interview confirmed the miserable conviction that 
my son’s health was breaking down. I called upon the 
Procurator and spoke of the disastrous effects of prison upon 
my son’s health. He listened politely, but said that it was 
not in his power to release my son, that the preliminary 
investigation was only just beginning, and on my inquiring 
what my son was accused of, he shrugged his shoulders and 
replied that he was not at liberty to answer that question. 

The time dragged on and still my son was not released : 
he had been two months in prison. Meanwhile I was 
needed at home: my younger children were taken ill, and 
my husband with his official duties had not time to look 
after them. I was forced to go, but I felt heart-broken at 
leaving my boy alone. In vain I addressed petitions to the 
Procurator, to the Gendarmerie Department, and to the 
Office of Public Security. Everywhere they tried to get 
rid of me by declaring they knew nothing about the case. 

Only the General of the Gendarmerie inquired : 

“And why do you want to know when the case will be 
tried ?” 

I explained that I had to leave St. Petersburg and that I 
was in despair at leaving my son in prison. He gave a 
coarse laugh. 

“Well, madam,” said he, “if we were to consult the 
feelings of parents, our prisons would be empty.” 

Our relations with our acquaintances and with society 
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generally had undergone a marked change since our ‘son’s 
arrest. Being now for the first time in real trouble, we 
began instinctively to draw away from people holding the 
correct official views, and a small but very intimate circle of 
friends of our own way of thinking began to form around 
us. My husband and I, led by the events of our own lives, 
began to keep an anxious watch upon the policy of the 
administration, and from contented people, well satisfied 
with our own official prosperity, we gradually found our- 
selves maintaining a critical attitude to the wanton despotism 


of the government. It was the facts of life itself that drove . 


us to this. 

Meanwhile my letters to and from my son were little 
satisfaction to us. What could we say to each other with 
the thought that every word would pass first under the eyes 
of the gendarmes? His letters were sometimes blotted out 
in parts, and at the bottom was always the official stamp: 
“Permitted.” 

Four months went by. We heard that the police had 
made a descent upon my younger son’s rooms, and though 
he was still at liberty, this piece of news did not add to our 
tranquillity. Our nerves were continually on the rack. As 
I day in bed, I pictured to myself the prison, my son’s cell, 
the tramp of the sentinels and the grating of locks. What 
was my poor boy doing? Was he asleep? Was he walk- 
ing about his cell? Was he miserable? . . . And I turned 
from side to side and could not sleep. I was continually 
recalling my boy’s wasted figure and worn face, and the 
longer his solitary confinement lasted, the more anxious I 
became about his health. And not without good reason. 

At the end of the fifth month, I got a letter advising me 
to make an effort to get my son released if only on his 
parents’ security, as his health was breaking down. I packed 
my things at once, and reaching St. Petersburg went straight 
to the Police Department, as it happened to be on Friday, 
the day for seeing applicants. One had to wait several 
hours to see the Chief of the Police ; the waiting-room was 
crowded with people of all sorts trying to obtain a personal 
interview with the Chief. 

The Chief of the Police Department at that time, 
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Zvoliansky, rose on seeing a lady, set a comfortable chair 
for me, heard me with courteous attention, shook his head, 
threw up his hands, talked in a sympathetic tone of unhappy 
parents and erring children, promised that to-morrow, not a 
day later, my son should be examined, and if he were ill, 
should be at once released, and scraping and bowing in the 
most gallant manner, he conducted me to the door. 

I went away in an ecstasy of joy... . I forgot my 
fatigue, my anxiety, my grief. . . . The thought that my 
boy might . . . perhaps even to-morrow . . . be released, 
made me delirious with joy! I went back to my hotel 
comforted. .. . 

Alas! another Friday passed, and another and yet another, 
and one weary month and a second before I succeeded, after 
endless applications and petitions, in getting my son out of 
prison. 

I soon obtained leave to see him, however. My God ! 
how my heart ached when after four months’ absence I saw 
him again. . . . I should hardly have recognised him in 
the street; thin, pale, bent, with a greenish pallor in his 
cheeks... .:. 

“ My darling! But what have you done that they should 
torture you like this ?” I cried. 

“‘ No allusion to the case permitted,” I heard an indifferent 
voice repeat. 

I spent weary weeks tramping about St. Petersburg from 
one department to another, and waiting hours at a stretch 
for a moment’s interview with the authorities, before my 
son, his health completely shattered, was at last let out on 
bail. 

There was intense dissatisfaction at this time among 
the students. The numerous arrests, the spies who were 
dogging suspected students at every step, the wretched Uni- 
versity regulations, the deadly pedantry of the Minister of 
Education, the frequent cases of banishment and expulsion 
from the University, which was accompanied by loss of the 
right to enter any other educational institution, all this 
combined to arouse intense indignation. The reasons for 
discontent were too obvious and the stern measures taken 
to suppress it had exactly the opposite result. That year 
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there was the mass meeting of students before the Kazan 
Sobor. 

On the day of that meeting I was out walking when I 
saw an immense crowd in the Nevsky Prospect running in 
the direction of the Admiralty. I asked a policeman what 
was the matter. 

“The students are rioting at the Kazan Sobor,” he 
answered calmly. 

I thought of my younger son, and calling a sledge, I 
hastened to the quarter where he lived with his wife and a 
tiny baby. We could not drive along the Nevsky, but the 
side streets were quiet, though down the turnings we could 
see crowds gathering in the main thoroughfare. 

I found neither my son nor my daughter-in-law at home. 
Taking my little grandchild in my arms, I walked up and 
down, anxiously awaiting their return. Hours passed, my 
uneasiness grew ; several times I sent the nurse out into the 
street to find out what was going on, and every time she 
brought back more alarming news: 

“‘ The students have marched to Anitchkovo. They’re 
beating them in an awful way! Lots of them have been 
trampled under the horses! They say they are carrying 
some away dead!” 

I was terribly alarmed. 

At six o’clock my son and his wife at last came in. But 
what a state they were in! My daughter-in-law had her 
arm bruised and swollen and her cloak torn. My son had 
received a blow on the head. They had both rusiied to 
protect a girl-student, and so had come within reach of the 
Cossacks’ nagaikas. They described with indignation the 
revolting treatment of the unarmed students by the police 
and the Cossacks. 

My son’s comrades came in one after another, all 
more or less injured. As I listened to their boiling 
indignation and fury against the government, I felt that 
no prophet was needed to see that that day’s event was 
only the precursor of much more in the future. 

At last my eldest son was released. I said good-bye 
to my younger boy with an anxious heart. He had been 
deeply stirred by recent events. 
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“There is trouble ahead,” I thought, and I was not 
mistaken. 

I had not been a week at home with my eldest boy, 
before I got a letter from my daughter-in-law to tell me 
that my younger son had been arrested, and sent to the 
fortress. The brave girl did her best to put the matter 
in the most reassuring light, but the fact that he was in 
the fortress spoke for itself. She urged me, however, 
not to come to St. Petersburg as I could be of no use; 
for even she, his wife, was not allowed to see him. I 
need not say that the news of this fresh calamity almost 
drove me to despair; but to spare my husband and my 
elder son, I concealed from them that the younger boy 
was in the fortress, and told them simply that he had 
been arrested. 

Mournful days followed. My eldest son’s ruined 
health, my husband’s nervous condition, my younger son’s 
imprisonment—all made our life a sorrowful one. More- 
over, my heart yearned towards my second prisoner ; the 
fortress is a living tomb. My son used to tell me later 
on that after some months in the fortress, he had grown 
so used to the deathlike silence and stillness, that when he 
was removed to solitary confinement in the House of 
Preliminary Detention, where a few sounds such as foot- 
steps, voices and sledge-bells reached him, these trifling — 
noises at first seemed deafening. 

Of the disastrous effects of solitary confinement, I had 
a living example always before my eyes in my elder son. 
From a vigorous young man, radiant with life and health, 
he had become a living shadow, starting at the slightest 
sound, unable to bear conversation, and shrinking from 
society. In the past he had been particularly energetic 
and efficient at his work. Now he could settle to nothing, 
and his temper was of the gloomiest. I understood the 
bitterness of his position. There was no getting any work 
in his own line in our town, and to return to the School 
of Mining Engineering was of course out of the question, 
since he was not allowed to be in St. Petersburg. Though 
time did much to restore his physical health, he still 
remained so depressed that it made my heart ache to see 
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him. I consulted doctors. They advised change of climate 
and surroundings, and interesting work in the open air. 

I suggested to my son that I should try to get per- 
mission for him to go, before his sentence, to the Ural 
mines, where he had more than once in previous summers 
worked as a mining engineer. 

His case had been “by administrative order,” and so 
there was no court to appeal to, and we could only await 
what the Public Security Office and the Gendarmerie 
might think fit to decide. 

My son welcomed the suggestion eagerly and we sent in 
our petition. A long time passed before we received a reply. 

Meanwhile my younger son, after five months in the 
fortress and four in the House of Preliminary Detention, 
was sent by administrative order to Vologda to await his 
sentence there, and obtained permission to come for three 
days to say good-bye to his parents. He too was terribly 
changed, thinner, paler, and much more nervous. But he 
was tougher than his brother, and he was buoyed up by 
the thought of having his wife and child with him in 
Vologda. 

At last permission arrived for my eldest son to go to 
the Ural works before the final decision of his case. The 
thought of setting to work and being of some use again 
roused him from his apathy, and he began eagerly preparing 
for the journey; he bought books, got himself a violin 
and set off, happy and eager, promising to send us a 
telegram from Moscow. Sorry as we were to part with 
him, we could feel nothing but gladness at the improve- 
ment in his health and spirits. We waited patiently for 
news. Several days passed. Still no telegram, and no 
letter. According to our calculations, he ought long ago 
to have left Moscow. 

Why did he make no sign? We waited on. Still 
the same sinister silence. Then we sent a telegram to 
friends in Moscow to ask whether he had been to see 
them, and what was wrong with him. 

What was our consternation and despair when in reply 
we learned that our son was in Moscow, but immediately 
on his arrival had been arrested and was again in prison ! 
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He had been for-nine months with us, scarcely leaving 
the house, and seeing no one but our most intimate friends. 
There had been absolutely nothing suspicious in his actions, 
and we knew every detail of his life. . . . We thought 
of the faith, of the joy with which he had set off... . 
We were choking with indignation. . . . But it; was no 
time for delay; one way or another, we must help him: 
in his nervous state, another spell of prison might be the 
destruction of him. 

Setting my household affairs into some sort of order, 
and confiding ‘my heartbroken husband to the care of our 
friends, I set off for Moscow. 

I arrived in the evening. But I was in such despair 
that I could not wait till morning. The Procurator of 
the Palace of Justice was at that time Klugen, with whom 
I had had some slight acquaintance in the past . . . and 
so, though it was nine o'clock, I sent up my card to him. 
I was at once asked to walk up, and the Procurator came 
affably to meet me. He welcomed me as an old friend, 
and in spite of his wife’s absence asked me to stay with 
them. ‘The usual questions followed: “Had I come for 
long? How was my husband? What were the boys 
doing ?” 

While he was putting me into a chair, I could not 
speak, tears choked me. He looked at me more closely 
and asked, “Why, what is the matter? Mercy on us, 
what is wrong?” 

But when he heard that my son was a political prisoner, 
his face changed, his voice grew colder, and finally he passed 
into the regular official tone, and explained that he knew 
nothing whatever of my son’s arrest, and could do nothing 
for me, as this was a case in the Gendarmerie Department. 
I could see that as the mother of a political prisoner I was 
in his eyes a person inconvenient to know. Those were 
the days of Plehve, and human feeling in an official was a 
crime! More than once afterwards it was my lot to seea 
similar transformation among my kind acquaintances of the 
official world. 

The Procurator, nevertheless, “‘ did what ‘he could ” for 
me: he took out his visiting card and, scribbling a few 
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words on it, advised me to take it to the Head of the 
Gendarmerie Department. 

I was thankful to get as much as that. Seeing me out 
in a manner which was a strange contrast to the effusiveness 
with which he had greeted me at first, the Procurator 
informed me that should I ever wish to see him again, he 
saw applicants at the Palace of Justice on such a day: I 
understood: our personal acquaintance was at an end. 

I did not sleep all night... . 

At ten o’clock next morning I was on the steps of the 
Moscow Gendarmerie Department. I was familiar already 
with the manners and customs of the gendarmes; I had 
had to meet humiliations, brutal rebuffs, and callous indiffer- 
ence. But the methods of the Moscow gendarmerie, their 
heartlessness, their scoffing enjoyment of the sufferings of 
others, made me almost regret the St. Petersburg gendarmes, 
and think of them as comparatively humane. 

I shudder when I recall all that I underwent in Moscow. 

There was no room set apart for applicants. All who 
came were crowded in a small, half-dark entry together 
with the non-commissioned officers of the gendarmerie. 
There one had to spend hours at a stretch before the officer 
one wanted made his appearance. And during this long, 
weary waiting, one could hear the officer in the next room 
gossiping at his leisure about the entertainments of the 
previous evening. Sometimes he would stroll out with a 
cigarette between his teeth, and scanning the weary visitor 
with an insolent grin, would vanish into another room. If 
one slipped half a rouble into a gendarme’s hand, and begged 
him to remind the officer one had been waiting over an 
hour, one heard the reply, intentionally shouted so as to be 
overheard, “ Let her wait! ” followed by approving guffaws. 

Sometimes, after hours of exhausting suspense, I have 
seen the officer come out into the entry, put on his over- 
coat, and slam the door after him. Then a sergeant would 
come up and say, “ The lieutenant has gone for to-day ! 
Come again to-morrow.” 

And the next day I would have to wait again. There 
was no escaping the gendarmes. Money, books, and 
parcels could only be sent through them to the prisoners, 
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permission for interviews could only be obtained through 
them. I had to face the gendarmes ! 

On my first visit I came upon a terrible scene. In the 
entry a middle-aged woman, very well dressed, was walking 
to and fro. I shall never forget the look of misery in her 
great eyes. She was not weeping; but as she paced up and 
down, her face grew whiter and whiter. 

At last a captain came out, and, not looking at her, put 
a slip of paper into the sergeant’s hand. ‘“‘ Tell So-and-so,” 
he mentioned the surname alone without any prefix, “ that 
the interview is refused!” 

The unhappy lady stood still at once as though she had 
been shot. 

“What? Refused again!” she cried. ‘ Monsieur le 
Capitaine! In God’s name!” 

“ Tmpossible !” answered the captain, smiling most 
malignantly. 

“Then God’s curse be upon you all!” shrieked the lady 
at the top of her voice. The faces of officers appeared at all 
the doors. 

“God’s curse be upon you all!” the poor woman 
screamed in a frenzy of grief. ‘Arrest me too; put me 
too in fetters, but don’t part me from him! I must be with 
him! ... Where have you hidden him? Let me go to 
him. . . . Oh, for a knife !” 

She was beside herself, but in her screams there was 
something so heartrending, such a depth of woe, that the 
gendarmes did not arrest her, but merely muttered: 
“‘Semyonov ! take her out!” 

And Semyonov, who had seemed to me impenetrable to 
every human feeling, took her by the elbow, and said almost 
tenderly: “This way, please! Don’t upset yourself so! 
What’s the use? Why, they'll be arresting you next !” 


S. A. SAVINKov 
(Translator, Mrs. Garnett) 


(The remainder of the narrative will be found in our next number) 


































THE FIRST EARL DURHAM?’ 


HAT does the ordinary English citizen know 

about Lord Durham? He has seen his Lord- 

ship’s head as the sign of a public house, or he 
has heard that we ought to have had a Lord Durham in 
South Africa to settle differences between the Briton and 
the Boer, or he may have heard that Canadian self- 
government was originated by Lord Durham. He will 
probably have a good opinion of him, but it will be 
founded on vague information, and it is not likely that 
he will place him in the first rank of statesmen. He may 
not judge him as harshly as he was judged by some of 
his contemporaries, but he will not rank him on a level 
with Lord Grey or Lord John Russell or even with 
Lord Melbourne. But what place does he deserve? On 
inquiry we find that he was a radical when radicals were 
scarce and unpopular, that he was associated as a responsible 
statesman with the philosophical radicals who numbered 
amongst them Grote, Roebuck and Mill, that he was the 
real author of the Reform Bill, that, at a time when Home 
Rule was unknown, he supported a national government 
for Ireland, that he was the first to discover that to grant 
responsible government to the Colonies was the only way 
to make them contented, to develope their resources and to 
render them loyal members of the British Empire. 

If we wish to enlarge our knowledge of Lord Durham, 
what do we find? He is frequently mentioned in the 
lively pages of Mr. Creevy, where he enjoys the sobriquet 
of “King Jog.” He knew him well and describes him 


1 Life and Letters & the First Earl Durham, 1792-1840. By Stuart 
reen & Co. 1906.) 
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in 1827 as full of. good qualities and: very remarkable, but 
subject to volcanic eruptions of temper. Finding no water 
where he expected some, he belaboured the bell in a manner 
which Creevy thought must inevitably bring the whole 
concern down, and then proceeded to strike his valet with 
a stick. Creevy has a scene with him at the dinner table, 
and thinks he must leave the house. Durham has a terrible 
quarrel with his father-in-law, Lord Grey, at a Cabinet 
dinner, in which he accuses Grey of being the cause of his 
son’s death by obliging him to attend Cabinets. If, leaving 
this gossip, we turn to the sober pages of the Dictionary of 
National Biography we find the statement that “ his undoubted 
abilities were rendered useless by his complete want of tact, 
while his unstable temper and overbearing manner made 
him a most undesirable colleague.” Charles Grenville, in 
his memoirs, omits no occasion of disparaging him, and 
his censures have undoubtedly had a great effect upon 
the estimation in which he is generally held. 

It is this judgement which Mr. Stuart Reid sets himself 
to remove, and he has undoubtedly done so with success. 
He has written an admirable biography, most valuable for 
the history of the time, and from it Lord’ Durham emerges, 
if not a statesman of the first rank, at least worthy to hold 
his own with others who have been placed before him. 
He was before his age. He held views which time has 
endorsed, but which were then too positive and too much 
advanced for those with whom he had to act. He showed 
a rare prescience in political affairs. If he erred in reluctance 
to accept a compromise, he at least saw the hollowness of 
many proposed accommodations, and clearly grasped the 
essential conditions on which democratic government must 
be based. 

No period of English History is more dismal and in 
many ways more discreditable than that which followed 
the downfall of Napoleon, a catastrophe to which the 
English government so largely contributed. In his maiden 
speech Lambton denounced the foreign policy of the 
Liverpool and Castlereagh administration and attacked. the 
surrender of Norway to Bernadotte, the disastrous effects 
of which have reached a climax in our own day. In those 
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times, “an awful period for those who had the misfortune 
to hold liberal opinions,” he was in common with others 
“assailed with all the Billingsgate of the French Revolution,” 
called ‘‘Jacobin leveller,” atheist and regicide and shunned 
as unfit for the relations of social life. At this time, as 
Mr. Reid tells us, poverty was widespread, taxation was 
excessive, labour was cheap, work scarce and wages low. 
In some towns one out of every seven was a pauper and 
in some villages almost every one was bankrupt. It was in 
the darkest season of this humiliation, just after the passing 
of the Six Acts, that Lambton proposed in Parliament the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, the extension of the franchise 
to all copyholders and householders paying direct taxes, and 
the destruction of rotten boroughs. 

The realisation of these proposals did not take place 
till Lord Grey assumed office in November 1830. He 
gave the preparation of the Reform Bill to Lord Durham 
in conjunction with Lord John Russell, assisted by Sir 
James Graham and Lord Duncannon. They formed the 
famous “Committee of Four” by whom the Bill was drafted, 
and they met in the library of Lord Durham’s house in 
Cleveland Row. The result was naturally a compromise, 
but the Bill contained a provision for the ballot which 
was not finally carried till many years after. If Lord 
Durham had been a member of the House of Commons 
the Bill would have been introduced by him and not by 
Lord John Russell, and his name would have been more 
closely connected with it. The Bill received the royal 
assent on June 7, 1832, and effected a bloodless revolution. 
Durham always attributed the victory to the. statesmanlike 
firmness of the Political Union of Birmingham. 

Unfortunately the reformed Parliament which met in 
January 1833, and did such admirable work in the domain 
of liberal legislation, did nothing on a large scale to remedy 
the political grievances of Ireland, but adopted a policy of 
coercion. Durham was at this time so often in a minority 
that he received the name of the “ Dissenting Minister,” 
and in March resigned his place in the Cabinet. Out 
of office he continued to take the lead in reform, and in 
1834 he supported the petition against religious tests 
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presented by the University of Cambridge. Similarly at 
a great banquet held at Newcastle he declared that the 
Reform Bill was not an end but a means, and supported 
the shortening of Parliaments, the ballot and the reform 
of Church abuses. 

The last and the best known action of Durham’s life 
was his work as Governor-General of Canada. He was 
sent there to put a stop to a dangerous rebellion arising 
from the racial quarrels of French and English, as the 
Boer War arose from racial quarrels between the English 
and the Dutch. He acted with a wisdom, which has 
been ever since a landmark in politics, but which was 
unfortunately absent in the recent repetition of similar 
difficulties. The idea of the ministry was to give Durham 
a free hand. The existing constitution had been suspended 
and the new governor-general was to make new arrange- 
ments. Lord Melbourne and his colleagues were pledged 
to give him the firmest and the most unflinching support. 
He was accompanied by Charles Buller, one of the most 
brilliant of academical politicians, whose memory remains 
in Cambridge to our own day. On his arrival -in Canada 
he found that his difficulties were increased by the sympathy 
of the Americans for the revolted Canadians, and that a 
war between Great Britain and the United States was 
not impossible. Durham dispelled this danger by declaring 
in the clearest manner his confidence in the friendly feel- 
ings of the United States towards England. Unfortunately 
his mission, begun with brilliant hopes, was wrecked on a 
comparatively small issue, the fate of the political prisoners, 
who ought to have -been dealt with before his arrival. 
The leaders of the revolt were regarded by many as popular 
heroes, and might have been acquitted if tried in the 
ordinary course of law. Some had fled from justice, 
and were still engaged in rebellious acts, so that a general 
amnesty was impossible. Durham had to steer a middle 
course between universal pardon and a severity which 
would have made the prisoners political martyrs. He 
therefore issued a proclamation on June 28, 1838, the 
day of Queen Victoria’s coronation, which forbade the return 


of Papineau, the leader, to Canada under the penalty of 
No. 1.—VoL, 1. 105 I 
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death and gave an amnesty to all the rest excepting eight 
who were exiled to Bermuda. Lord Durham’s action . 
was approved of both by British and French in Canada ; 
it put a stop to all danger of war with the United States. 
But it was opposed in the English Parliament by Durham’s 
personal enemies on the ground that in sending the 
prisoners to Bermuda he had exceeded his legal powers. 
Unfortunately the Ministry was too weak to support him, 
and the proclamation was disallowed. Lord Durham had 
no alternative but to resign, after he had held his office 
for only five months. 

However, the influence of Lord Durham’s principles 
was not at an end, but was destined to take a new and more 
vigorous departure. In January 1839 was laid before 
Parliament Lord Durham’s famous report on the affairs of 
British North America, one of the few state papers which 
has become a political classic. It marked a turning point 
in the relations between England and the Colonies, and laid 
down the lines on which the government of our colonies 
should in future be based. It has become the text book of 
every advocate of Colonial freedom in all parts of the globe. 
It lays down the principles of Colonial self-government. 
Durham had found in Canada two races at war, differing 
in origin, in language, in religion, and education. He 
looked forward to an ultimate federation of all the Canadian 
provinces such as has been realised at a later time. But 
the proper season for this had not arrived. All that was 
possible was the union of Upper and Lower Canada, the 
creation of an executive council responsible to the new 
assembly, which he proposed to create, coupled with state- 
aided emigration, the abolition of the clergy reserves, and 
the establishment of an intercolonial railway. These 
measures he said would turn Canada from a barren and 
injurious sovereignty into one of the brightest ornaments of 
the young queen’s crown. 

There can be no doubt that this report was written 
mainly by Lord Durham himself, however much he may 
have been assisted by the brilliant intellect of Charles 
Buller, It was the culminating service which he rendered 
to his country and to the empire. It was also the last. 
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Five days after the Bill was passed which gave effect to 
Lord Durham’s recommendations he died by a sudden ill- 
ness. We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Reid for having 
given us the history of a man who, calumniated and mis- 
understood during his lifetime and neglected after his death, 
has an undoubted claim to stand in the first rank of the 
statesmen who changed the government of England from 
an outworn oligarchy to that of a contented and prosperous 
democracy. 

Oscar BRownING 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND’ 


IFTEEN years ago, even ten years ago, Irish politics 
were a simple business; simple for the observer ; not 
of course simple for the statesmen who had either to 

do things or to prevent things being done. To-day Irish 

politics, without being a whit less difficult for the statesman, 
have become immensely complicated, and therefore very 
interesting for the observer. For instance, Lord Dunraven 
makes a profession of faith. “I am a landlord, a Protestant 
and a Unionist. I hold to my class, my creed and my 
political faith.” Ten years ago such a confession would 
have sufficed. We should have placed the man who made 
it. We should have required no more words to tell us 

what he believed, what he felt, what he hoped. To such a 

man then “ nationalist” and “ blackguard ” were interchang- 

able terms. All nationalists were necessarily blackguards, 
and every kind of blackguardism known in Ireland drew 
its essential spirit from nationalism. In those days the 

Protestant, Unionist landlord believed whole-heartedly that 

the system under which Ireland is governed was perfect, and 

that nothing was wanting for the peace and prosperity of 
the country except the determined administration of law as 


1 The Outlook in Ireland. By the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. (John 
Murray. 1907.) 
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it stood. Ireland’s troubles were to be attributed to the 
feebleness and vacillation of the men who administered, not 
to any flaw in the system of government itself. Ireland for 
the Unionist of those days was a bit of England, another 
Yorkshire, an Isle of Wight with a rather wider stretch of 
water between it and the mother island. What suited 
England must of necessity suit Ireland. 

To-day things are quite different. Our Protestant, 
Unionist landlord has realised that he is an Irishman in a 
sense like that in which his great-grandfather understood 
the word in 1780; and, realising this, has come to see 
some very startling things. ‘“ With marvellous but mistaken 
pertinacity England has laboured to anglicise Ireland for 
some eight hundred years and has failed.” The sentence 
reads like an extract from the propagandist speech of a 
Gaelic Leaguer. It is a quotation from the book of the 
Unionist landlord who speaks for the “Irish Reform 
Association.” And the conviction that Ireland is in some 
sense a distinct nation is not peculiar to Lord Dunraven and 
his little band of associates. It has laid hold upon the 
minds of many Irish Unionists who still hesitate to throw 
in their lot with Lord Dunraven. Of course there is 
a remnant, a respectable and not uninfluential remnant of 
the old Unionist Party. An angry outcry was raised the 
other day against the declaration of the President of the 
Gaelic League that Ireland must be “ de-anglicised.” But 
the outcry didn’t terrify anyone. The younger men of the 
class which ought by tradition to belong to the irreconcilable 
Unionist party are beginning to think, and whether they 
accept the devolution plan of dealing with the Irish question 
or not, are becoming convinced that there is a good deal of 
truth in the premises from which Lord Dunraven argues. 
It is no longer possible to feel sure that a- Protestant 
Unionist landlord will be in full sympathy with Mr. Walter 
Long’s administration ; just as it is no longer safe to assume 
that every man who calls himself a nationalist is prepared to 
accept Mr. Redmond.as his leader. Irish political opinion 
is in a confused state. Men are no longer ranged opposite 
each other in uniformed rows. The country is full of 
skirmishers whose inclination is for sniping shots into both 
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THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND 
the old camps ; who are very little amenable to strict party 
discipline. A considerable number of Irishmen are beginning 
to think for themselves in political matters, and such inde- 
pendence will surely in the end be an advantage, even though 
at present it finds expression in a good deal of disrespectful 
language about the old standards and watchwords. 

But the power of the old watchwords is not wholly 
gone. A nationalist may be a great deal more interested in 
questions of social reform at home than in the tactics of the 
parliamentary party at Westminster, and yet find it con- 
venient to give a formal adherence to the official oreed. A 
Protestant landlord may make a lot of startling discoveries 
about the state of Ireland, and yet be most anxious to 
convince everybody that he is a sound Unionist. Lord 
Dunraven and the gentlemen of the Irish Reform Associa- 
tion want to be classed as Unionists, being thoroughly 
convinced that they are Unionists, and that their policy is 
the only sound policy for Unionists. One does not deny 
their honesty or refuse to accept their assurances. But it 
may very well be asked whether it is really possible for most 
men to remain Unionists once they have understood all that 
Lord Dunraven understands about Ireland. Take the matter 
of the taxation of Ireland. Lord Dunraven devotes a whole 
chapter of his book to Ireland’s financial burdens. He 
argues that Ireland is overtaxed to the extent of more than 
four millions annually. He lays it down elsewhere that 
“It is not kindness we are pleading for ; we want justice.” 
How is justice to be done in a case like this? Lord 
Dunraven, clinging to his Unionism, thinks that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland “should be increased by a wise applica- 
tion of public money to the development of the country.” 
In other words, “ Help Ireland to grow rich and then the 
taxation will cease to be excessive.” The idea is attractive 
and undoubtedly consistent with the Unionism of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Wyndham. But will any considerable 
body of Irishmen ever be got to accept it? An Irish 
Unionist party which says boldly that Ireland is no more 
overtaxed than Essex is may find, and does find, adherents. 
An Irish Home Rule party which says that Ireland is over- 
taxed, and must therefore get clear of her fiscal union with 
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England, will certainly find adherents in Ireland. But how 
will the common man, once he has grasped the fact of the 
over-taxation, ever come to accept’ the doctrine of the 
Reform Association? He, poor fellow, has perhaps himself 
been living in too expensive a house. He hopes some day 
to be able to afford the rent of it; but meanwhile he 
understands the wisdom of moving into a cheaper one. 
There is a note of pathos in this devolutionary Unionism. 
It is the political creed of honourable men still loyal to the 
traditions of their class, but cursed with a fatal clearness of 
vision. Forno one sees more clearly than Lord Dunraven 
and his fellow-reformers that Ireland is sick. No one 
enumerates more convincingly the symptoms of her disease. 
“The broad fact is that the best in Ireland is flowing out- 
ward ; the worst is drifting in increasing proportions to the 
lunatic asylums; and the balance remains in Ireland of neces- 
sity rather than of choice.” ‘At present the whole educa- 
tional system of Ireland isan anomalous botch.” “ Head for 
head the government of Ireland costs more than the govern- 
ment of any civilised community on the face of the whole 
earth.” ‘ While in Great Britain direct and indirect tax- 
ation are fairly evenly balanced, in Ireland the poverty of 
the country is so great that 72'2 per cent. of the amount 
which she pays into the Imperial exchequer is raised by 
taxes upon such commodities as are in daily use among the 
poorest people.” The decay, the confusion, the ignorance, 
the government extravagance, the crushing weight of tax- 
ation, the whole list of ills against which Ireland has 
struggled, are plain to the gentlemen of the Reform Asso- 
ciation. They have seen them and seenmore. They have 
realised the underlying fact that “Ireland differentiates.” 
They understand the spirit of nationality ; “the natural 
pride in the mere fact that, in spite of every effort to 
deprive her of nationhood, Ireland remains Ireland to this 
day.” It is very wonderful, considering the history of the 
last thirty years, that Protestant Unionist landlords have 
understood so much. It is more wonderful still that having 
seen what they do see they can remain where they are ; 
can be content to advocate their Devolution as a remed 
for the evils they deplore. It is quite incredible that their 
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policy can ever attract the mass of the Irish people or even 
secure the allegiance of the majority of their own class. It 
is doctrinaire, in spite of its underlying sincerity of feeling ; 
it is of the library, not of the market-place ; a conception 
of the student, not of the man of affairs. The old Unionism 
was and is a practical policy. It appeals to the men who 
were driven against the wall by the pressure of lawlessness 
in the “bad times.” The dualism, the restoration of 
Grattan’s Parliament, which is the avowed aim of the Sinn 
Féin party, is intelligible and therefore attractive. Even 
the vaguely formulated aspiration after federation and the 
status of a self-governing colony which some of the Irish 
Parliamentary party have expressed, is good enough to work 
for and vote for. But Devolution, as the members of the 
Reform Association conceive it, Devolution as an end in 
itself, makes no appeal to Irishmen of any class, cannot be 
thought of as the final cure of Ireland’s sickness. 
James O. Hannay 


THE AMERICAN SCENE’ 


ROM the moment the principle of selection and 

expression, with a tourist, is not the delight of the 

eyes and the play of the fancy, it should be an 
energy, in every way much larger; there is no happy mean, 
in other words, I hold between the sense and the quest of 
the picture, and the surrender to it, and the sense and quest 
of the constitution, the inner springs of the subject—springs 
and connections social, economic, historic :”»—so Mr. James 
wrote in the preface to that delightful record of the pleasures 
of perception, 4 Little Tour in France. On that journey 
he confined himself to the quest of the picture; in The 
American Scene, he searches for the inner springs of his 
subject. His testimony is of extraordinary interest because 
it is the result of a direct personal vision. To describe 
these pages simply as personal “impressions” would not 


1 The American Scene. By Henry James. (Chapman.and Hall.. ras. 6d.) 
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suggest the stability of judgement and consistency of view, 
which lies behind them ; for impressions are at the mercy of 
moods, and moods are the playthings of chance; but the 
temperament of the artist, however complex it may be, is 
stable. We may marvel at the abandonment with which 
Mr. James yields himself to his sensibilities, confident that 
they will not betray him, and at the temerity with which 
he will follow an intuition beyond the point of possible 
verification ; but these are precisely his characteristics as a 
novelist—to be besieged by swarming impressions, yet to 
remain fundamentally collected, to be so determined in 
following the most evanescent of clues to the very end. 

It is this intellectual determination which saves him as 
an artist, while it loses him many a reader; for without 
it a man of such extraordinary receptivity would become 
either bewildered and incoherent amidst the press of hints, 
perceptions and criss-cross clues, which his imagination 
continually presents to him, or he would find at last only a 
meagre expression of himself, at the cost of deliberately 
strangling nine-tenths of his perceptions in their infancy. 
Thanks to his extraordinary mental tenacity Mr. James 
has not been driven to such Herodian methods. He has 
the power of clutching a perception, however swift its 
passage across the mind, and of holding on to it through 
all its Protean changes and twists till it yields up its meaning. 
These intellectual wrestlings are not to be followed by the 
reader without a painful effort of attention. 

The book itself is a monument to the artist’s confidence 
in the imaginative reason as a means of discovering the 
significance of things, a confidence which translated into 
words might run thus : “ If I can but faithfully record what 
I have felt in my travels, I have no more need to verify my 
conclusions by referring to the works of economists, his- 
torians, and social philosophers, than I had need of their 
generalisations to help me see what I saw; if I can but 
keep the mirror of my imagination clear and flawless, the 
pictures reflected there will express the substance of those 
truths that anatomists of the body politic by their figures 
and theories strive to represent indirectly.” 

“Mr. James has studied the life and manners of a whole 
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nation precisely in the way he would have studied the 
behaviour and surroundings of a family whose story he 
wished to write. He has made no use of figures as 
warrants, or of American literature as documents, no more 
than he would have required to examine the accounts and 
correspondence of a family in order to tell their story. 
He trusts his imagination to reveal the lurking significance 
of what he sees and to lead him farther and beyond. 

This, then, is the supreme interest of the book, that it 
is an account of the manners (in the widest sense) of a huge 
complex society, written by one haunted by the obsessions 
of a story-teller, who trusts his art to represent not only 
individual lives, but to suggest the life of a community. 
In form it is the journal of a voyage of imaginative dis- 
covery, in which the reader shares the excitement and 
suspense “of the restless analyst” himself, his delays, his 
defeats, and the fruits of his triumphant penetration. In it 
we are invited not only to partake of the spoil, but to join 
in the chase; and those who read idly for the sake only of 
the conclusions will lose half their pleasure. 

The central interest of The American Scene defined itself 
once an for all to the inveterate story-seeker on a drive, 
taken soon after arrival, through the immense rich suburb 


of New York. 


“ Here was the expensive as a power by itself, a 
power unguided, undirected, practically unapplied, 
really exerting itself in a void that could make it no 
response. . . . Nothing could be of a livelier interest 
—with the question of manners in view—than to note 
that the most as yet accomplished at such cost was the 
air of unmitigated publicity, publicity as a condition, 
as a doom from which there could be no appeal. . . . 
The highest luxury of all, the supremely expensive 
thing, is constituted privacy—and yet it was the 
supremely expensive thing that the good people had 
supposed themselves to be getting. . . . For what did 
it (the scene) offer but the sharp interest of the match, 
everywhere and everlastingly played, between the short- 
cut and the long road ?—an interest never so sharp as 
113 
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since the short-cut has been able to find itself so 
suddenly backed by money. Money in fact zs the 
short-cut. . . . Yes; it was all actually going to be a 
drama, and ¢hat drama . . . the great adventure of a 
society reaching out into the apparent void for the 
amenities, the consummations, after having earnestly 
gathered in so many of the preparations and necessities. 
. . . Never would be such a chance to see how the 
short-cut works, and if there be really any substitute 
for roundabout experience, for troublesome history, for 
the long, the immitigable process of time. It was a 
promise clearly of the highest entertainment.” 


Now this passage, maimed perforce by excision, shorn 
of its setting of description, and dulled by being disengaged 
from the text, which conveys in its flexible complexity 
the excitement of close animated talk, is still interesting 
to a reader on the brink of the book for two reasons. 
Firstly, it reminds him that Mr. James is here face to 
face with a familiar subject (only this time it is on a 
gigantic scale) which he has often treated in fiction in many 
subtle forms, namely “ the match between the short cut and 
the long road.” It may almost be said to be Azs subject, for 
no other author has treated it so often, so variously, or with 
such passionate discrimination. If one were to attempt to 
suggest the morality or philosophy behind his books in a 
sentence, “There are no short cuts to a good end” would 
serve the purpose. What are Maggie Ververand “ Milly” 
but beautiful examples of “the long road,” or Kate Croy 
and Charlotte Stant but instances of the disastrous “short 
cut”? Where does the failure and vulgarity of the set in 
The Awkward Age, Mrs. Brookenham and her friends, lie? 
Surely, in their attempt to take by storm the charms of 
refinement and the refinements of intimacy. In many short 
stories, recent and early, we find the same drama; _ the con- 
trast between the charms and superiorities (even the physical 
beauties) which have been won, paid for, as it were, by 
suffering, thought and sympathy, and those which have 
been’ appropriated by money, sheer brute brain, or self- 
assertion. Whether the contrast is between houses or 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 
manners or faces or minds, the same law is insisted on that 
there is no short cut to beauty. It is curious that just as no 
other author has noted so subtly the influence of wealth ; 
its liberating power, the aspects in which may be even 
symbolised by “the wings of a dove” bringing the inacces- 
sible within reach, enabling a noble imagination to gratify 
itself, lending sometimes to a character, through the 
consciousness of its possession, an intensified charm, making 
some virtues just what they ought to be by making them 
easy ; so no other author has insisted more subtly upon the 
beauty which wealth cannot buy, cannot add to, cannot 
diminish. How often in his books the failures are the 
successes, and the man or woman “ who gets there” is, to 
the artist’s eye, the one who fails! The passage quoted 
above with its definition of the drama awaiting the analyst, 
will then interest the reader in the second place, by 
reminding him that of all the critics of modern life, Mr. 
James, by temperament and by philosophy, is most likely 
to be, apart from sentimental loyalties, America’s severest 
judge. His book proves it. It is the criticism of a man 
who has found his sensibilities wounded, his discriminations 
ignored, and no reflection in the general scene of those 
qualities in men and women and their surroundings, which 
he has come, after much pondering, to prize most dearly. 
Sympathy, as is often the case, has but made the eye and 
mind of the observer more acutely sensitive to horrors and 
disappointments. He praises New York for its vehement 
life, for the appeal of dauntless power, for “ the candour of 
its avidity, and the freshness of its audacity.” But in the 
universal will “* to move, move, move as an end in itself,” 
as an appetite to be satisfied at any price, in “‘ the will to 
grow, everywhere written large, and to grow at no matter 
what or whose expense,” he, of all story-seekers, is likely to 
see least. Mr. James is a novelist and critic of wealth 
acquired, not of the gaining of wealth ; of emotions which 
are ends in themselves, not of qualities like energy and 
industry which are means. In no: single case, though in 
other respects he has studied wealth more profoundly than 
Balzac, has he ever portrayed the emotions with which it is 
acquired. He is a critic of the results of riches; of their 
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romance when they are a possession, not of their romance 
when they are an aim. _ If he is on that account the most 
interesting critic of America, where getting and spending and 
hurry and effort are so generally regarded as ends in them- 
selves; he must necessarily be also her most severe judge, since 
effort unconsecrated by fulfilment is unusually dyspathetic 
to him. When he thinks of New York under the figure of 
a child sprinkled with the sawdust of its broken dolls, 
“living but in the sense of its hour and in the immediacy 
of its want,” with “its boundless liability to infection and 
boundless incapacity for attention, its ingenuous blankness 
to-day over the appetites and clamours of yesterday ”»—he 
can pity her. When he dwells on that air of asking for 
guidance, for corroboration, in the absence of tradition, 
which he reads in some bold flights of architectural taste 
and decoration, he sympathises still more ; the sky-scrapers 
forming for him “simply the most piercing notes in that 
concert of the expensively provisional into which your 
supreme sense of New York resolves itself.” Waste, in- 
stability, a welter of objects and sounds in which detach- 
ment, dignity, meaning perishes and the individual seems 
to lose all rights, this, with the exception of a glow 
of richness and of innocent friendly gorgeousness, which 
hangs here and there over midnight restaurants or splendid 
hotels—this is the picture he leaves with us ; and we do 
not wonder to find “the restless analyst” pacing with relief 
the long cool corridors of the Presbyterian Hospital, where 
his last impression of what New York could indirectly 
achieve, was gathered in “the high, quiet, active wards, 
silvery dim with their whiteness and their shade, when the 
genius of the terrible city seemed to filter in with its energy 
sifted and softened, with its huge good nature refined.” 

It is impossible to follow him on his journeyings, or to 
quote here his happy evocations of the spirit of places. 
The object of this review is to indicate only the wide 
general criticisms to which his scrutiny of surfaces is always 
compelling him to return. The absence of privacy, of the 
respect for it, or even of the desire for it, was one of the 
characteristics he first noted, before which his analysis was 
destined to be brought up short again and again. He reads 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 
this characteristic in the domestic architecture, where as 
many rooms as possible lead into each other, in the great 
library at Boston, which, convenient and magnificent as it 
is, “ has no room sufficiently withdrawn and consecrated not 
to constitute a thoroughfare; ” but, above all, he sees it in 
the wonderful development of hotel life. When publicity 
is the vital medium, the hotel becomes the synonym of 
civilisation; in such institutions as the Waldorf-Astoria and 
in the costly caravansaries at Palm Beach, in Florida, he sees 
“the American spirit most seeking and most finding itself,” 
“the gregarious state breaking down every barrier but two; ” 
the barrier “consisting of the high pecuniary tax,” and the 
qualification of presumable or plausible respectability, in the 
narrow sense of the word. He pays a tribute of astonish- 
ment to the magnificent organisation; but behind the 
lavish and, in a sense, even imaginative and educative 
entertainment, which the Hotel Spirit holds out to “the 
great, plastic public,” he feels something which inspires 
misgiving. 


“The jealous cultivation of the common mean, the 
common mean only, the reduction of everything to an 
average of decent suitability, the gospel of precaution 
against the dangerous tendency latent in many things 
to become too good for their context, so that pérsons 
partaking of them may become too good for their 
company—the idealised form of all this glimmered 
for me, as an admonition or a betrayal, through the 
charming Florida radiance, constituting really the 
greatest interest of the lesson one had travelled so 
far to learn.” 


He laments again and again the little honour that is heaped 
on the art of discrimination. He complains of a “sense 
constantly fed, and from a hundred sources that as Nature 
abhors a vacuum, so it is of the genius of the American 
land and the American people to abhor, wherever it may 
be, a discrimination.” The growing number of universities 
and libraries, scattered over the country, repeat to his 
imagination “the note of old thick-walled cloisters” in 
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Europe: they are sanctuaries, refuges, where disinterested 
sensibility and knowledge may be nourished and live. For 
the same reason his heart goes out to Washington, which 
he has named “the City of Conversation.” “It might 
fairly have been that the charming place had on its con- 
science to make one forget for an hour the colossal greed 
of New York.” Unlike Mr. Wells, who in his itinerary 
regretted the detachment of the universities and despised 
the aloofness of Washington and Boston, Mr. James wel- 
comes everywhere with relief the votaries of “the ivory 
god whose name is leisure.” They have at least time to 
form the critical habit, which is the faculty most wanted 
and most wanting, in a country “where the great black 
ebony god of business” counts so many worshippers. 
One side—the cheerful one—of the triumph everywhere 
of the average and of the common mean is “ the vivid general 
lift of poverty,” the “ pushed-up, promoted look of the poorer 
classes ;” but there is also the general tone of public manners 
to be considered. “The restless analyst” had noted early, 
firstly, the prevalence of the alien, “the Ethnic apparition 
sitting like a skeleton at the feast,” and, secondly, the rapidity 
with which even the Italians loose, in the new atmosphere, 
that agreeable address and amenity of attitude which mark 
them in their own country. Later on, in connexion with 
the complaint that in casual business relations between 
people, the commonest is a “necessarily vicious circle of 
gross mutual endurance,” he reaches what is perhaps the 
widest of his generalisations. The American postulate or 
basis for any successful accommodation of life is “that of 
active pecuniary gain, and of active pecuniary gain only— 
that of one’s making the conditions so triumphantly pay 
that the prices, the manners, the other inconveniences take 
their place as a friction it is comparatively easy to salve, 
wounds directly treatable with a wash of gold. ... To 
make so much money that you won’t, that you don’t ‘ mind,’ 
don’t mind anything—that is absolutely, I think, the main 
American formula. Thus, your making no money—or so 
little that it passes there for none—and being thereby dis- 
tinctly reduced to minding, amounts to your being reduced 
to the knowledge that America is no place for you.” As he 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 
goes on to point out, this is true of all the great countries. 
They are becoming more and more happy lands for the 
upper sort of person in the scale of wealth, who can “to 
their hearts’ content build their own castles and move by 
their own motors,” and, again, for the lower sort, who 
enjoy rushing about in promiscuous packs and hustled herds; 
but they are getting worse and worse for the middle sort of 
person, who has not the protections of the former class nor 
the tastes of the latter. But in Europe the pecuniary salve 
is, at any rate, sensibly less, and less also “the excoriation 
that makes it necessary, whether from above or below.” 

The “ restless analyst” hits in one instance, after much 
searching, an explanation of the crudity of certain manners 
and types, which is, too, of the nature of an excuse. It is 
interesting also from the point of view of a reader of 
reviews because it- illustrates the subtlety of his methods. 
Let us keep in mind “the smaller inherent accumulated 
resistance in the American air to any force that does not 
simplify,” which, indirectly, will explain the explanation. 

On his travels he had been jarred upon by the promin- 
ence everywhere of particularly gruesome examples of the 
commercial traveller. They seemed to him to form often 
one of the preponderating features in the social landscape, 
till it suddenly struck him that their prominence was not 
due to their own peculiar aggressiveness, but simply to the 
absence, in due proportion, of other professions and of the 
representatives of other interests; and that even their 
crudity might be explained in the following way: ‘ Char- 
acter is developed to visible fineness only by friction and 
discipline on a large scale, only by its having to reckon 
with a complexity of forces—a process which results, at the 
worst, in a certain amount of social training.” It is just 
this complexity which is necessarily absent in America. 
The young people, too, who occasionally shocked the dis- 
criminating observer, by “ the innocently immodest venti- 
lation of their puerile privacies,” were really in the same 
plight. They had the effect occasionally of a kind of 
blatancy, simply because they were not “shaded, em- 
bowered and protected,” as it were, by a background and 
foreground of other social relations. 
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This account of a book so filled with intricate observa- 
tions and vivid pictures, that the reviewer cannot do more 
than follow one or two threads of reflection which run 
through it, must not close without an indication of the 
points where his sympathy was met. We have mentioned 
the universities and the libraries; these, like the museums 
and art galleries, public and private, seem to him signs of 
an idealism, which not infrequently lurks, obscured but not 
to be mistaken, behind this American scene; signs of a good 
faith, hopefulness, and a hunger for what is beautiful, which 
are remarkable for their intensity. 


“The ground is so clear of preoccupation, the air 
so clear of prejudgement and doubt, that you wonder 
why the chance shouldn’t be as great for the esthetic 
revel as for the political and economic, why some great 
undaunted adventure of the arts, meeting in its path 
none of the aged lions of prescription, of proscription, 
of merely jealous tradition, should not take place in 
conditions unexampled.” 


It is apt to be a trying ordeal for both parties when 
a prophet returns to his own country. Mr. James, as a 
novelist, has excelled in representing the beauty of gentle- 
ness, of the affection which bears all things, and of the 
sympathy which understands. The sweetness and sanity of 
the most perfect refinement he has drawn best in con- 
junction with the tones and qualities of the American mind. 
This has been his artistic tribute to his country ; but the 
dense tangled forest, where these flowers sprang, has 
evidently seemed in its spirit so different from the speci- 
mens, which his art has culled, that it has filled him with 
dismay. 

Desmonp MacCarruy 


*,* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington Terrace, 
S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed in all 
cases. 
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AN the House of Lords be left alone with impunity ? 
Members of Parliament who dread the expense and 
risk involved in an early dissolution may convince 


1 themselves that it can. The progressive forces in the country 
have convinced themselves that it cannot. 
. bier “9 And already, at the time of writing, there are 
‘ many signs that the Government have recog- 
k nised this fact, and are preparing for an avowed campaign, 
F leading up to a definite conclusion. This means the in- 
f troduction of measures which will either be accepted by 
3 the Lords outright, or, if rejected, will provide the best 
7 possible weapons for the inevitable conflict. Such measures 
F are to be found, by the common consent of almost all 
es schools of social reformers, in a series of bills dealing with 3 
* the land. Mr. L. V. Harcourt has been raised to Cabinet oe 
h rank and will take charge of the Small Holdings Bill. We ey 
can congratulate him the more warmly on this distinction 
because, if the forward policy is really to be adopted, this 
bill will probably take rank, when the session of 1907 is seen 
e in retrospect, as the most memorable measure of the year. “4 
he The speech of Dr. Macnamara, the Parliamentary Secretary Be 
to the Local Government Board, on Mr. Toulmin’s resolu- Z 
tion in favour of the purchase of. land by local authorities, Z 
fh revealed a carefully-considered policy and a determination a 


to press vigorously forward. Above all, the speeches of the 
No. 2.—Vot, 1. 121 K 
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Prime Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill at the Land 
Demonstration on April 20, set the seal of official approval 
on the great programme—the Land Charter as it might 
fairly be called—which has brought practically every section 
of land reformers into line, and which marks the culminating 
point of many years of investigation and propaganda 
conducted along separate but converging lines. The 
occasion was a memorable moment in the history of land 
reform. 


It is of the utmost importance that the Small Holdings 
Bill should follow the lines on which English progressive 
opinion has concentrated within recent years, 
a Small and on which the Liberals and the Labour 
oldings Bill 
men, the town and the country members, are 
united. Mr. Sinclair’s bill has been framed to meet the 
necessities of Scotland. The Crofter system and its adminis- 
tration, on which the bill is based, are well understood in 
that country ; while, on the other hand, less confidence is 
felt in the working of public bodies, especially in the 
country districts, than in England. This is precisely one 
of the points which illustrate the need of Home Rule for 
Scotland no less than for other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Small holding reformers in England have a somewhat 
different, but no less definite, programme. There the 
demand is, on the one hand, for the extension of existing 
powers possessed by local authorities—county, borough, 
district and parish councils: and on the other, for a body 
of national commissioners who shall have power to assist 
the small holdings movement both by stimulating the local 
authorities to action, and by taking their place if they fail. 
Both national and local authorities should have compulsory 
powers of purchase and of hire ; and the land thus acquired 
should be let to the small-holder. Provisions for encourag- 
ing co-operation, whether in the holding of land or in any 
of its other forms, should, if possible, be embodied in the bill. 
No small holdings legislation, of course, can have its full 
effect until public bodies are enabled to acquire land by a 
simple process and at a fair value. But this far-reaching 
reform, affecting all public purposes for which land is needed, 
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will probably require a separate bill; and it depends in its 
turn on a reform of the law of valuation and rating. Mr. 
Givskov’s article, which we print below, shows how close is 
the connexion between land taxation and rural reform, and 
incidentally proves the great advantage of tenancy over 
freehold in the case of small-holders. 


A genuinely national welcome, in which all parties have 
joined, has been given to the members of the Imperial 
Conference ; and it bids fair to be remembered 
as the most successful of the series. The 
Prime Minister’s introductory speech, laying 
stress on the unique character of an empire founded on 
independence, made a deep impression on the representatives 
of those daughter nations to whom independence means so 
much. It is only natural that General Botha, who stands 
for the latest application of the Liberal ideal of empire, 
should have attracted the largest share of attention. In the 
general satisfaction over the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal, we are apt to forget the bitter animosity with 
which it was only recently opposed. It has become a 
commonplace to contrast the position of General Botha 
with that of Dr. Jameson. Yet even the colony over which 
Dr. Jameson presides was threatened, not so long since, 
with the suspension of its constitution, in obedience to a 
despotic impulse which was barely checked in time. Such 
things need to be remembered, if we are to avoid in years 
to come the evil features of the imperial policy of a decade 
ago. The comment of the Times on General Botha’s speech 
at the Eighty Club—‘ what he said was admirable, and 
seems to show that the Government may be rewarded for 
their political generosity in a way few Englishmen had 
dared to hope ”—is a notable sign of the changed spirit in 
which the nation looks out to-day upon imperial affairs. 
The case of the Transvaal is only one example of a principle 
to which we owe the presence, in their capacity as delegates 
from free communities, of all the colonial premiers. A 
Conference such as this appeals to the imagination, not only 
of England, but of the civilised world; and, though its 
course is beset with difficulty, and the great problem of the 
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non-autonomous peoples of the Empire, in all its threatening 
magnitude, can hardly be touched by the deliberations now 
in progress, yet England can congratulate herself, with just 
pride, on an assemblage such as no other nation has ever 
welcomed to its capital. 


The Protectionist party sees in the Imperial Conference 
an opportunity of recovering some of the credit which it 
lost at the last General Election. This is only 

The Subjects : 
ic itcmaien natural, and no one need grudge it the pleasure 
of a brief recrudescence, especially as the 
Colonial premiers are far too well informed as to the state 
of opinion in England to allow themselves to be utilised as 
pawns in the party game. There are interesting differences 
of attitude among them, which correspond to some extent 
to the degree of national development attained by the 
nations they represent. The premiers of Australia and Cape 
Colony, though of course they studiously avoid the kind 
of threats which their self-constituted spokesmen in the 
English press are so fond of hurling at the head of the 
mother country, lose no opportunity of expressing their 
desire that the mother country should give a tariff prefer- 
ence to her colonies. ‘They realise of course that England 
has not, any more than her partner States, any obligation to 
do so unless it is beneficial to herself ; but this part of the 
argument tends to appear in the later and less emphatic 
paragraphs of their speeches. The attitude of Canada, on 
the other hand, is that of a State which has travelled 
farther along the road of independent nationalism. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is more alive than any of his colleagues to 
the full bearing of the principle of independence which 
his country values so highly. He understands, with 
correctness and completeness, that England has the same 
right to internal freedom as Canada. He scrupulously avoids 
the slightest shade of dictation. The same conception 
of imperial policy inspires his views on the question of an 
Imperial Council. He accepts the excellent scheme of a 
permanent secretariat to the Conference, but he looks with 
distinct suspicion on the idea of a bureau of experts who, 
however subordinate in position and however purely 
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consultative in name, might devise, behind their desks in 
London, schemes unfavourable to the freedom of one or 
more of the states of the Empire. The Preferentialists 
are so far right, that decisions on specific points, arrived 
at in concert by all the partner states, are a better 
means of promoting imperial union than any attempt 
at formal organisation. But there are plenty of points 
on which decisions can be reached besides that of 
Preference ; and on most of these a Liberal Government, 
with its ideal of autonomy, must necessarily sympathise 
with the demand of the younger nations. To define the 
principles on which national defence forces should be 
organised in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa; to make it clear that we do not wish to restrict 
any of our sister nations in the policy of alien exclusion 
which they have come to consider vital to their national 
interests; to come to a more exact understanding as 
to the means by which England is to fulfil her direct 
responsibility towards the native races of South Africa ; 
to help to improve communications within the Empire ; 
to promote the policy of an all-British cable; to take 
joint measures against shipping rings, subject to the con- 
clusions of the special conference for that purpose now 
sitting at the Board of Trade; all these are steps of the 
utmost importance in the path of a sound imperialism. 
The last two of these objects belong especially to the 
sphere of modern Liberalism ; for in each case the public 
interest is being threatened by private monopolies, and 
there is a demand for that bold application of the 
collectivist principle which we have found to be so 
essential to social progress at home. 


Europe is still echoing with the discussions of the pro- 
posals for reduction of armaments by common agreement. 
When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman wrote 
his famous article in the Nation, the whole 
subject was being cleverly hinted into the 
background as a deceiving and impossible Utopia. The 
Governments which wanted to exclude it from the Hague 
Conference were hoping to kill it not by violence but by 
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suggestion. This process was sharply arrested by the Prime 
Minister’s intervention. But the chances of a successful 
issue to the discussions are still doubtful. At one moment it 
looked as if Italy had decided to follow the lead of her ally 
rather than that of her friend, and to place her diplomatic 
alliance above her affinities of sympathy and politics. In 
short, there was a danger that Italy would reverse at the 
Hague the part she played at Algeciras. But this im- 
pression, which sprang up after the meeting of Prince von 
Biilow and Signor Tittoni, was in point of fact mistaken. 
Italy has not renounced the policy of reduction. Only she 
hopes to find a formula which will mediate between the 
rival desires of democracy and bureaucracy. Meanwhile 
it is important to remember that the chief successes of the 
first Hague Conference were due to unpremeditated dis- 
cussions, and that the capital object of the friends of reform 
is to secure that the subject shall not be boycotted. 


Lord Cromer’s resignation closes the greatest adminis- 
trative career of our generation, and leaves behind it the 
finest achievement in the annals of European 
imperialism. Within the limits of his own 
ideals Lord Cromer’s success was as complete 
as it is likely to be enduring, and the prosperity, the 
security, and the solvency of Egypt will be to all time a 
monument to his genius. But the events of the past year 
have made it clear that his methods were those of a period 
of transition. The very success of his work had created a 
demand for a more liberal régime, which he was unwilling 
to satisfy. Relieved from the oppression of venal courts, 
crushing taxation, and a selfish official caste, even the 
peasantry has acquired a measure of self-respect and self- 
confidence, which has inevitably shaped itself into a demand 
for political rights and national autonomy. The result 
has been at length the emergence of a strong Nationalist 
movement which has assumed the character of an opposi- 
tion. It is undoubtedly a mixed movement. There is 
in it some Pan-Islamic leaven, but there is a strong if 
unorganised tendency which owes everything to European 
culture, and also an older and more indigenous school of 
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thought, which has its centre in a tolerant and_ liberal 
Mohamedan renaissance. The refusal to make any political 
concessions, the contempt for the Arabic language, and, 
above all, the disastrous Denshawai affair, have consolidated 
all these three tendencies against us. A more sympathetic 
policy ought to have won us the support of the two really 
Liberal movements against the Pan-Islamic agitators. Lord 
Cromer’s last report, in an unfortunate tone of irony, offered 
the Nationalists, as a substitute for the increased control over 
Egyptian affairs which they claim for their own countrymen, 
a purely European council representing the interests of the 
foreign colony alone. Sir Eldon Gorst has a delicate task 
before him. There can be no sudden breach with the 
past, but his inclinations are believed to be towards a 
much franker sympathy with Egyptian aspirations. The 
maintenance of the army of occupation and of our financial 
control does not require us to anglicise education, to 
maintain direct foreign rule as opposed to foreign in- 
spection, or to refuse the development—solemnly promised 
more than twenty years ago—of the national institutions. 


The fate of the Duma is still in the balance. The 
Liberal centre has bent all its energies to the single task of 
avoiding any possible cause of conflict. It has 

The Duma agreed to work with a Ministry hopelessly 
defeated at the polls, abstained from raising 

such issues as the amnesty of political prisoners, and even 
agreed to vote the Budget practically unaltered. The limits 
of its rights are very narrow. It cannot, for example, refuse 
the estimates for such administrative services as the censor- 
ship or the political police. But for the moment it will 
make no attempt to overstep these limits. It argues that 
the risk of a second dissolution, followed by asecond period 
of unmitigated repression, is grave enough to warrant almost 
any extreme of self-restraint. By struggling it could achieve 
nothing ; by merely existing it does at least impose a certain 
show of moderation on the Government, and keep intact the 
meagre rights of publicity and criticism which may in the 
long run be evolved into a real control. This almost excessive 
self-suppression has not, however, saved it from the constant 
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menace of dissolution. It is possible that M. Stolypin him- 
self does not intend to dissolve it. He can rule it by the 
mere threat of dissolution which others will always utter for 
him. But some of his colleagues are said to be determined 
to dissolve, and M. de Martens, in a remarkable letter to the 
Times, has declared that dissolution is a question only “ of 
weeks or days,” and urged that it must be followed by a 
restriction of the franchise. M.de Martens is too correct 
an official to have ventured on this blazing indiscretion 
without prompting, but it is impossible to say whether he 
spoke for the Tsar or for M. Stolypin, for the Grand Dukes 
or for the reactionary members of the Cabinet. There 
is no Russian Government ; there is a Court and there is a 
Ministry, and each is in turn the Government. The idea 
was presumably to sound Western opinion, for a coup d état 
would more than ever compel the Tsar to rely on the money- 
markets of London and Paris. The reply has been decisive. 
English and French opinion is resolved to give the bureau- 
cracy no help. 


There is much that is good in the Budget of 1907. 
Mr. Asquith’s determination to reduce the national in- 
debtedness deserves the highest praise because 

The Budget such a measure, though of immense import- 
ance to the credit and therefore to the pros- 

perity of the country, does not win the applause of the 
man in the street. The increased graduation of the death 
duties is a welcome step, though a small one, towards the 
limitation of privilege and the greater equalisation of oppor- 
tunity. Every one must desire, again, that the small income- 
tax payer should be relieved, provided that his relief is not 
purchased at the expense of a much larger class. The 
proposal to discontinue, next year, the assignment to local 
authorities of the proceeds of certain national taxes, will 
make possible the revision of the licence duties, and the 
imposition of a tax on motors used for pleasure. And the 
promise of a fund which is to form the nucleus of an old. 
age pension scheme must be hailed with satisfaction by 
social reformers. It must be said, however, that these 
promises, and these beginnings of reform, would have been 
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more appropriate to 1906 than to 1907. Broadly speaking, 
the whole effect of Mr. Asquith’s proposals is to leave the 
poor man’s taxation almost precisely where it was when he 
came into office. He has given no direct relief whatever 
to the great bulk of the people—the 39,000,000 (out of 
44,000,000) who do not pay income-tax. He has reduced 
that tax from 1s. to gd. on all those with earned incomes 
up to £2,000 a year. That is to say, while a barrister with 
£1,800 a year has been granted a relief of over {22 a year, 
a working man with 30s. a week has been granted no relief 
atall. It is unfortunate that Mr. Asquith has refused to make 
a beginning with graduation, which is itself the best means 
of differentiating between earned and unearned income. 
Though he does not commit himself against the Income-Tax 
Committee’s suggestions with regard to a super-tax and 
personal declarations of larger incomes, he has for the present 
ignored them. An income of £50,000 per annum and an 
income of £2,500 per annum are to pay at exactly the same 
rate, and that rate is scarcely higher than that which is to be 
paid by a hard-working tradesman or medical man making 
£800 a year. If the reduction had been confined to the 
lower middle classes, we should have heartily agreed with 
it, but we do not agree that the upper middle classes were 
overtaxed in the past year. With regard to old age 
pensions the sum of 2} millions, which Mr. Asquith will 
have available next year (if his estimates are realised) as the 
nucleus of an old age pension fund, is, of course, ludicrous 
when compared with the requirements of even a small scheme 
of pensions. There are about 1,300,000 people over seventy 
years of age, and to grant only one million of them a 
pension of 5s. per week would cost £13,000,000. Such a 
sum can only be obtained either by graduating the income- 
tax, or by great reductions in military expenditure, or 
(better still) by a combination of the two. It is fair to 
remember, however, the Chancellor’s emphatic plea that 
this Budget is only the beginning of a series, and ought 
not to be judged by itself. If it were the last word of 
Liberal finance, it would bode ill for the future of the 
Liberal Party. 
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THE BISHOPS’ DECLARATION OF 
JANUARY 1907 


A SIGNIFICANT EPISODE IN THE STRUGGLE 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE HOLY SEE 


O shed light on the religious crisis in France is no 
easy matter. The question, in itself sufficiently 
complex, is rendered infinitely more so because it is 
inevitably bound up with a host of other considerations that 
must affect the judgement. The striking articles that have 
from time to time appeared in various foreign periodicals 


represent, rather than any profound study of the situation in 
France, an intense desire to prevent other countries from 
imitating her mistakes. 

Apart from any question of interest there is one preju- 
dice which, even if unconscious, is more deeply rooted than 
any other : what one may call the prejudice of the heart. 
To the Church most men owe some of their tenderest 
emotions. Her rites, her mysteries, her sacraments have 
opened for us the golden gate of dreams. We owe her an 
inexpressible debt of gratitude. To hear her spoken of solely 
as a political entity causes us pain, while most of our wives 
and sisters are unaware that she could be so regarded. 
Action by the Government which touches the Church 
wounds them ; it seems to them little less than an outrage, 
a desecration. ‘To sentiments such as these, those who 
oppose the separation have of course appealed in their 
attempt to throw obstacles in the way of the new law; they 
have even gone so far as to accuse its supporters of being 
the party of force, the party of muskets! 
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To point out the worthlessness of this rhetorical plea is 
surely needless. Muskets apart, is any power comparable 
to the Church of Rome, with its universal organisation, its 
hierarchy, its discipline, its unity? It is obvious, then, that 
the task that lies before every one who believes in the truth, 
the righteousness, the success of the work which France has 
undertaken is more serious than might have been anticipated. 
Over and above the difficulties which are plain at a glance 
are others of which a word must be spoken. Half the 
witnesses of, and actors in, the crisis have been reduced to 
silence. Not only does the Holy See allow no word to 
transpire of the discussions which take place at the Vatican 
—if any do take place ; the public is kept in entire ignor- 
ance of the exact orders issued to the Episcopate, the most 
careful precautions being taken to ensure that nothing shall 
be known save the encyclicals. The bishops must obey ; 
but that is not all. They must not excuse themselves, 
while acting contrary to their conscience and their souls, by 
saying they obey the orders of Rome. On December 8, 
1906, Monsignor Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen, enjoined 
his clergy to make the annual declaration of the celebration 
of worship. On December g dispatches from Rome com- 
pelled him to issue a precisely contrary injunction. When 
his sense of honour, which he held sacred, compelled him 
to explain so remarkable a change of front and to free 
himself from responsibility for it by publishing the Papal 
order, he was accused of having violated Pontifical secrecy. 

Tradition, perhaps, is in favour of such secrecy, but no 
policy could be less adapted to impress upon men’s minds 
the idea of a power whose supremacy is moral, which goes 
on its way unswerving, with nothing to fear from the light. 

The sole result is that the student of events can acquire 
accurate knowledge of one side only. As to the other he 
may feel a moral certainty, but that would be of no use to 
him, since refusal to give his authority would merely draw 
down upon him the charitable imputation of being an impu- 
dent liar, while disclosure of the names of his informants 
would expose them to exemplary chastisement. 

These considerations have led me to believe that a 
description of one of the most recent incidents in the crisis 
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might be of interest to the readers of the ALtBAny Review. 
Documents referring to it have already been made public in 
sufficient quantity to enable one to get to the bottom of the 
affair without dangerous citation of names ; and although 
the incident is complete in itself, it enables one to see in a 
nutshell the different, not to say opposing, points of view 
taken up since the beginning by the Pope and the bishops. 
Pius X, wrapped in a mysticism that vanishes away in the 
absolutism of revealed truth, inaccessible to reason, untouched 
by any shadow of doubt, utters with the tone and gesture of 
an exorcist liturgical formule decked out in the language of 
passion ; while the bishops, with endless precautions, main- 
tain an attitude of trembling timidity before the sovereign 
Pontiff, striving meantime with unabated energy to save 
the external organisation of the Church of France. 

Doctrinal Gallicanism is dead, but the Gallican Church 
is not to die; it recognises its responsibility to its country. 
Even in its entire submission to the Roman See it retains 
patriotic feelings that do it honour. 

In order to understand the Bishops’ Declaration the 
preceding events must be briefly summarised. 

The Separation Law of December 9, 1905, was solemnly 
condemned by the Bull “ Vehementer” of February 11, 
1906. 

The French Episcopate meeting some months later—May 
and June 1906—by order of the Pope, refused, in spite of 
constant pressure, to let itself be drawn into definite conflict 
with the law, and took refuge in the old scholastic distinction 
of thesis and hypothesis. It placed itself in line with the 
Pontiff by declaring, by way of thesis, that the law was evil ; 
that having been done, however, it proceeded to devote a 
clear day’s discussion to the details of a plan of accommoda- 
tion. On the question of this modus vivendi the votes were 
48 to 26 ; while the scheme itself, drawn up by Monsignor 
Fulbert Petit, Archbishop of Besancon, was carried by 
56to 18. The size of the majority came as a surprise to 
the bishops themselves ; and they all expected that Pius X 
would meet their desires by pronouncing the folerari posse. 

The Bull “ Gravissimo ” of August 10, 1906, was a severe 
blow to such hopes. The preamble, in which the bishops 
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THE BISHOPS’ DE TION OF JANUARY 1907 
declared the law to be evil, was given an importance which 
they had been far from attributing to it ; nothing was said 
about the practical resolutions which followed ; finally, the 
Bull declared that no attempt to form legal and canonical 
associations was permitted. This Bullacted with paralysing 
effect upon the majority of the bishops, the more so as the 
Pope gave only the vaguest indication of the attitude to be 
taken up. ‘“‘ Your task, Reverend Brothers and Bishops, is to 
employ the means the law grants to all citizens to arrange 
and organise religious worship.” 

Every one believed that in future the Church of France 
would submit itself to the jurisdiction of the common law. 
The Government, far from throwing difficulties in the way 
of such recourse by insistence on troublesome formalities, 
did everything in its power to smooth the path and facilitate 
its use. For example, the Ministerial circular of December 
1906 decided that in the case of the celebration of meetings 
for worship an annual declaration would suffice, whereas the 
law of June 30, 1881, had required, in the case of ordinary 
public assemblies, a declaration at each meeting. 

In compliance with the terms of the Bull itself, the 
Archbishops of Rouen, Toulouse and Bordeaux on Decem- 
ber 7, 1906, invited the clergy of their respective dioceses 
to make the annual declaration. On the very next day 
they received from Rome telegraphic orders to counter- 
mand the injunction. Thus on December 8 Pius X 
openly interdicted that recourse to the common law which 
he had enjoined on August ro. : 

This is not the place for a description of the third Con- 
vocation of the bishops, held between January 15 and 19, 
1907, at the Castle of La Muette. In spite of the checks it 
had sustained in the last few months, the moderate majority 
did its best for the cause of reform. That the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Pope had robbed the Church of 
its possessions! was subject for regret, but while the past 
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1 It cannot be too often repeated that the Separation Law, far from 
robbing the Church of its property, assured it to it indefinitely through the 
associations for worship. Since the great majority of the Episcopate was 
willing to fall in with the law by forming these legal and canonical associa- 
tions, the responsibility for the loss of the Church property must be laid at 
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was irrevocable, the majority was ready to make another 
effort to retain at least the legal right of using the sacred 
buildings. There was, however, an energetic minority 
which saw in the organisation of a conflict the prelude to 
a revival of religious faith and to a political restoration. 
Unable to agree, the two parties effected a kind of com- 
promise. Two bishops, Monsignor Dadolle, Bishop of 
Dijon, and Monsignor Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, were 
delegated by their colleagues to lay before the Pope the 
minutes of the assembly, and to elucidate them where 
necessary by word of mouth. The former was more 
especially the representative of the moderate majority, the 
latter of the uncompromising minority. The special object 
of their mission was to lay before the Pope the text of a 
contract which, after it had been submitted to the mayor 
and prefect in each case, would give the clergy legal right 
to the use of their churches. Profiting by experience, the 
bishops, instead of coming to any definite decision them- 
selves, submitted to Pius X schemes and proposals merely : 
laid on him the burden of responsibility which they did not 
venture to assume, and left to him who had hitherto so 
thoughtlessly directed everything the last decisive word. 
Rejection of the contract was a declaration of war on the 
law of France, and involved the organisation by the bishops 
of worship on a private basis. Acceptance was an indirect 
recognition of a section of the new law, a prelude to an 
understanding with the Government. The bishops were 
far from satisfied, but they at least believed that in their 
action they had shown due deference to the Holy See, and 
at the same time had avoided any betrayal of the interests 
of France. 

Curiously enough, the Pope, who had once already, in 
the Bull “ Gravissimo,” acted in direct opposition to the 
manifest wishes of the Episcopate, found here a new 
opportunity of doing exactly the opposite of what was 


the door of Pius X, and of Pius X alone. Those who try to stir up dis- 
turbance by declaring that the French Government has robbed the Church 
either have not read the law of December 1905—in which case they are guilty 
of culpable carelessness—or else they show their contempt for those who listen 
to them by the attempt to give historical currency to a lie. 
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expected of him. Although he decided to accept the 
formula of the contract, he caused the Episcopal delegates 
to prepare a preamble which lent it quite a new com- 
plexion. The contract had been a sort of olive branch ; 
but the preamble, aggressive and threatening in tone, was 
a veritable ultimatum. 

Finally, instead of taking the responsibility of these 
decisions, the Pope managed to saddle the Episcopate 
with it. 

The terms of the document had hardly been agreed 
upon before a number of copies were printed off by the 
Vatican press; and Monsignors Dadolle and Touchet, a 
returning hastily to France, had to communicate to their vy 
colleagues a document which fathered upon them a text 
of which they themselves were ignorant! } 

It is not my purpose here to enter into the inner 
meaning of this document : this brief sketch of its history, - 
origin, and nature is sufficient. The publication, bit by bit, <— 
of the facts which I have related was greeted by vehement 
denials on the part of the Catholic journals. Unfortunately 
there was more noise than accuracy about the denials, and 
some of them actually confirm what they attempt to 
disprove. n 

Perhaps the question is malicious, but one wonders ei 
whether the desire shown by the Cardinal-Archbishop of a 
Bordeaux to anticipate a public exposure does not really a 
conceal some anxiety to have the true history of the | 
Declaration published. Anyhow, the explanations issued 
in the newspapers on February 22 afford a complete con- 
firmation of the facts here set down. 

From all this several important conclusions can be 
drawn. Firstly, the French Episcopate naturally imagined 
that after dispatching to Rome two of their most 





j 1 The text of the Declaration as published by the Catholic journals in 
P Paris and communicated to them from the Archbishop had been corrected 
in several important particulars, and thereby considerably modified. The 
responsibility for these corrections was assigned to Monsignor Amette, 
nee of Paris, and a lively campaign against him ensued, 

he authentic text, as issued from Rome, was published, among others, 
by the Osservatore Romano on January 31, and on February 29 by the 
Nouvelliste of Lyons. 
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distinguished representatives to express their views, while 
leaving all decisions to the Pontiff, they had shown all that 
could be expected from them in the matter of deference 
and submission. But even this did not satisfy Pius X. 
He was not satisfied even with forcing upon the bishops 
an attitude which nearly all of them personally regarded 
with profound regret. To issue commands and have 
commands obeyed was not enough for him ; he discovered 
a new mode m8 submission when he forced the Episcopate 
itself publicly to acknowledge the responsibility of acts of 
which its members disapproved, and documents published 
without their cognisance. Does not this in effect amount 
to the abdication of the Episcopate, and its absorption in 
Pontifical omnipotence ? 

Some among my readers have perhaps studied the 
original documents bearing upon a particular epoch of the 
history of the Roman Church. What labour one devotes 
to that research! what joy when it is rewarded! with what 
trembling fingers one turns over the precious leaves ! 
Innocently one regards a signature as a proof of genuineness. 
Facts such as these which I have here recounted are apt 
to make one rather sceptical of the most sacred docugnents 
of the Church. 

What explanation is there of the Pope’s behaviour? 
His action is not the outcome of profound and painful 
thought ; but his intellectual bias is so entirely different 
from that of our own generation, and his abhorrence of 
the principles of the French Revolution is so great, that the 
resolutions at which he arrives by instinct harmonise with 
the ideas of the Middle Ages as much as they conflict with 
those of our own time. To credit him with machinations 
is to make as great a mistake as he does when he ascribes 
the overthrow of the Church to the satanic activity of a 
sect. His double manceuvre is therefore natural enough, 
and needs no malice prepense to explain it. On the one 
hand, he wanted to submit the French bishops, in whom 
he is very far from feeling complete confidence, to a further 
test, on the other, in approaching the public authorities 
he chose to mingle words of peace with threats and claims 
that he knew to be puerile, in the full knowledge that 
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though a peace so proposed could not be accepted, he could 
at least declare that it had been offered. 

Neither the Parliament nor the Government replied to 
the Papal document in the tone that was expected of them. 
Up to the present nothing has availed to make them 
deviate from the wise line of action that they have laid 
down for themselves. 


PauL SABATIER 
Assisi, 13th April, 1907. 
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SOME ORATORS AT WESTMINSTER 


DISTINCTIVE feature of the twentieth century 
House of Commons is the disappearance of the 
orator. ‘Time was, at and since the period of Pitt 
and Fox, when the House of Commons was a stage from 
which eminent men delivered elaborate discourses. Within 
my comparatively brief experience a great change has been 
wrought in this respect. There are many able men in the 
present Parliament ; there is not a single one who poses as 
an orator. New times, above all new Rules of Procedure, 
make new manners. There really isn’t time now for a 
Member to lay himself out for a two hours’ speech, as was 
a common custom even so recently as a quarter of a century 
ago. With the House meeting at the prosaic hour of a 
quarter to three o’clock and abruptly closing debate at 
eleven, there is no opening for such elaborate performance. 
Moreover, habit in respect of debate is changed. In 
the good old days 660 Members were content to form 
an audience enraptured by the eloquence of eight or ten. 
Now, with special wires feeding local papers, every one 
feels called upon to deliver a certain quantum of remarks 
on important Bills or resolutions brought before the House. 
The average Member has more satisfaction in talking 
than in listening. This, combined with disposition to 
regard progress of legislative business as of more importance 
than flowers of oratory, has completed the change of fashion. 
In these prosaic days a Member, however eminent, rising 
with evident intent of delivering a set oration, would first 
be stared at, then left to discourse to himself, the Speaker, 
and an admiring family circle in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
I remember in days that are no more a quite different 
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state of things. In the Seventies, even in the Eighties, 
there were giants of oratory. Gladstone was the last sur- 
vival. Even he towards the end of his career was influenced 
by the newer turn of thought which dominated Parliamentary 
debate. He could not help being eloquent when deeply 
moved; but he was more direct in his methods, less 
voluminous in his speech. 

His manner in speech-making was more strongly marked 
by action than was that of his only rival, John Bright. He 
emphasised points by smiting the open palm of his left hand 
with sledge-hammer fist. Sometimes he, with gleaming 
eyes, pointed his forefinger straight at his adversary. In 
hottest moments he beat the brass-bound Box with clamorous 
hand that sometimes drowned the point he strove to make. 
Again, with both hands raised above his head; often with 
left elbow leaning on the Box, right hand with closed fist 
shaken at the head of an unoffending country gentleman on 
the back bench opposite ; anon, standing half a step back 
from the Table, left hand hanging at his side, right uplifted, 
so that he might with thumb-nail lightly touch the shining 
crown of his head, he trampled his way through the argument 
he assailed as an elephant in an hour of aggravation rages 
through a jungle. 

It is no new thing for great orators to indulge in 
extravagant gestures. Peel had none; Pitt but few, these 
monotonous and mechanical. But Pitt’s father, the great 
Chatham, knew how to flash his eagle eye, to flaunt his 
flannels and strike home with his crutch. Brougham once 
dropped on his knees in the House of Lords, and with out- 
stretched hands implored the Peers not to reject the Reform 
Bill. Fox was sometimes moved to tears by his own 
eloquence. Burke on a historic occasion brought a dagger 
into debate, and at the proper cue flung it on the floor of the 
House of Commons. Sheridan, when nothing more effective 
was to be done, knew how to faint. Grattan used to scrape 
the ground with his knuckles as he bent his body and 
thanked God he had no peculiarities of gesture. In respect 
of originality, multiplicity and vehemence of gesture, 
Gladstone, as in some other things, beat the record of 
human achievement. 
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Disraeli lacked two qualities, failing which true eloquence 
is impossible. He was never quite in earnest, and was not 
troubled by dominating conviction. Only on the rarest 
occasions did he affect to be roused to righteous indignation, 
and then he was rather amusing than impressive. He was 
endowed with a lively fancy and cultivated the art of coining 
phrases, generally personal in their bearing. When these 
were flashed forth he delighted the House. For the 
rest, at the period I knew him, when he had grown 
respectable and was weighted with responsibility, he was 
often dull. There were, indeed, in the course of a session, 
few things more dreary than a long speech from Dizzy. 
At short, sharp replies to questions designed to be embar- 
rassing he was effective. When it came to a long speech 
the lack of stamina was disclosed, and the House listened to 
something which, if not occasionally incomprehensible, was 
frequently involved. 

When he rose to speak he rested his hand for a moment 
on the Box, only for a moment, for he invariably endeavoured 
to gain the ear of his audience by making a brilliant point 
in an opening sentence. The attitude he found most con- 
ducive to happy delivery was to stand balancing himself on 
heel and toe with hands in his coat-tail pocket. In this 
pose, with head hung down as if he were mentally debating 
how best to express a thought just born to him, he slowly 
uttered the polished and poisoned sentences over which he 
had spent laborious hours in his study. 

Those familiar with his manner knew a full moment 
beforehand when he was approaching what he regarded as 
the most effective place for dropping the gem of phrase he 
made-believe to have just dug up from an unvisited corner 
of his mind. They saw him lead up to it. They noted the 
disappearance of the hand in the direction of the coat-tail 
pocket, sometimes in search of a pocket-handkerchief brought 
out and shaken with careless air, most often to extend the 
coat-tails whilst, with body gently rocked to and fro and 
an affected hesitancy of speech, the Jom mot was flashed forth. 
Not being a born orator, but a keen observer recognising 
the necessity noted by Hamlet in his advice to the players 
of accompanying voice by action, he performed a series of 
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SOME ORATORS AT WESTMINSTER 
bodily jerks as remote from the natural gestures of the 
true orator as the waddling of a duck across a stubble field 
is from the progress of a swan over the bosom of a lake. 

John Bright, perhaps the finest orator known to the 
House of Commons in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, was morally and politically the antithesis of 
Disraeli. Before, in the closing years of a long life, he 
reached the unexpected haven of community with the 
Conservative Party on the question of Home Rule, political 
animosity passed by no ditch through the mire of which it 
might drag him. But it never accused him of speaking 
with uncertain sound, of denouncing to-day what yesterday 
he upheld. 

To an orator this atmosphere of acknowledged sincerity 
and honest conviction is a mighty adjunct of power. To it 
Bright added airy graces of oratory. He kept himself well 
in hand throughout his speech, never losing his hold upon 
his audience. His gestures were of the fewest. Unlike 
Disraeli’s, they were appropriate because natural. A simple 
wave of the right hand and the point of his sentence was 
emphasised. Nature gifted him with a fine presence and a 
voice the like of which has rarely rung through the classic 
chamber. ‘Like a bell” was the illustration commonly 
employed in endeavour to convey an impression of its 
music. I should say like a peal of bells, for a single one 
could not produce the varied tones in which Bright suited 
his voice to his theme. 

On the whole, the dominant note was one of pathos. 
Probably because all his great speeches pleaded for the cause 
of the oppressed or denounced an accomplished wrong, a 
tone of melancholy ran through all, For the expression 
of pathos there were marvellously touching vibrations in his 
voice, carrying to the listener’s heart the tender thoughts 
that came glowing from the speaker’s, clad in simple words 
as they passed his tongue. 

Henry W. Lucy 
(Toby, M.P., of “‘ Punch ”’) 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND LAND 
TAXATION 


it may be worth while to examine the workings of a 

similar system in another country, in order, if pos- 
sible, to avoid those mistakes which in Denmark have 
almost entirely stultified the professed purpose of the Act. 
Although the peasant farmer produces from 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. more per acre than the large-holder, yet he 
nowhere retains nearly as great a proportion of what he 
produces ; and it is precisely in those countries where the 
production of the small-holders is most abundant that they 
themselves retain the smallest share. Their hours are 
excessively long, their lives dreary, their food of the plainest ; 
and when taxes and rent are paid, little is left them beyond 
a bare subsistence. 

The seeds of Denmark’s agricultural prosperity were sown 
in 1788, and began with the liberation of the peasant 
serfs. The same statesmen who freed the serfs also 
caused the land to be valued, and imposed a permanent 
tax. The standard of valuation was the old Danish Tax- 
unit, “a ton of hard corn.” Not more than one “ton 
of hard corn” might be imposed as a tax on eight acres 
of prime land (being about one-fifth of the estimated 
yield). On land of inferior quality it would be charged on 
fifty or more acres. Not only State taxes, but also Com- 
mune and County rates, were levied on this valuation, and 
the public thus had a very considerable share in the value 
of all the Danish land. Every mortgage effected yielded 
precedence to the right of the State, whose income from 
this source was great enough to permit a system of almost 
entirely free trade. Very few other taxes were needed, and 
moreover the taxes on the value of the land, while prevent- 
ing the farmers mortgaging their properties up to the 
chimney-pots, would always be capitalised, and the full 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND LAND TAXATION 
capitalised value deducted from the purchase-price, every 
time a property changed hands. Consequently they ceased 
to wear the character of taxes, and became simply a first 
mortgage to the State, which needed therefore so much the 
less income from other sources. 

The succeeding years saw enormous progress in national 
education; then it was that agricultural co-operation 
began to strike root among the well-to-do and enlightened 
yeomanry ; and apace with the number of co-operative 
enterprises grew the number of small-holders. 

The Government also took steps in 1899 to promote 
small holdings ; and though the number thus established is 
under 2000, yet their action has stimulated the alread 
existing desire among the labouring class for land. The 
Act does not provide the land: the labourer must him- 
self procure the piece he wants, and then apply for 
Government aid. Often they do not obtain it, but having 
once bought the land, and perhaps started building, they 
stick to it and make the best of the bargain. 

The Act bears clear traces of being a compromise between 
the conflicting demands of (1) the labourers, for sufficient 
land to make them independent, and (2) the farmers, for 
holdings such that the owners shall be unable to live on the 
proceeds, and have to supplement them by work on the 
farms. The farmers, however, had the stronger backing, 
and the Act became a half-way house considerably nearer to 
their views than to those of the peasants. 

The applicant for a loan from Government must have 
been an agricultural labourer for five years previously, and 
possess not less than one-tenth of the value of the holding. 
He may then obtain a loan of the remaining nine-tenths, not 
exceeding £200. The interest on the loan is at 3 per cent., 
and no sinking fund for the first five years. 

However, it was found impossible for the State-aided 
small-holder to make both ends meet, although he worked 
for six months in the year as a day-labourer on a larger 
farm ; and five years later (1904) the Act was revised, and 
the maximum Government grant raised to £275 (of which 
the small-holder has to find £27). Even this extension 
has proved insufficient. We will inquire presently why. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 

However unsatisfactory these results from the small- 
holder’s point of view, the large farmers have certainly 
benefited in increased labour supply. The community has 
also benefited by the check on the migration of the 
agricultural labourers to the towns. During the last five 
years, the tide in Denmark has been, surprisingly but 
certainly, flowing from town to country, and though this is 
due largely to general economic conditions, the Act has 
unmistakably helped. From 1890 to 1901 three-quarters 
of the increase of the population took place in the towns. 
From 1901 to 1906, over one-half of the increase was in 
the country. The Act has also undoubtedly helped to 
increase the food production of the country. It is a notice- 
able fact that the smallest holdings have almost as much 
stock as the largest ones. The average number of animals 
on a State-aided small holding is far higher than the average 
of all the farms in the country, as is seen in the following 
table :— 


No. of — State-aided holdings All holdings 


(average) (average) 
Horses 134 127 per land value, as measured 
by roo tons of hard corn 
Horned Cattle 986 481 ™ ¥ i ‘a 
Pigs 1120 381 in ss - 
Sheep I 5 I 229 93 bP) ” 9 
Poultry 8020 3021 si “ - Mf 


The State-aided holdings are therefore, with regard to 
productivity, a distinct advance on farming on a large scale ; 
more food being produced on any given area parcelled out 
into small farms than if farmed by a few large holders. 
And yet, since the small-holder cannot live without working 
half the year for others, one hesitates to pronounce small 
holdings to be really the more profitable. Something is evi- 
dently wrong. Either there is some economic disadvantage 
inherent in the nature of a small holding,—or the small- 
holder does not get his fair share of what he produces. 

In Danish Agriculture at the Beginning of the 20th Century, 
a book published in 1904, the economist, Mr. N. P. Jensen, 
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calculates that the net income of an average Danish peasant 
farmer with about 13 acres of land does not exceed £24 a 
year, after deducting the interest on the purchase-money. 
If so, it is not surprising that he has to eke out his living as 
aday-labourer. What is it that handicaps him ? 

Let us not assume, to start with, that the small-holder 
has to fight with difficulties of working inherent in the 
nature of such holdings. Practically no such difficulties 
exist. He may perhaps lay out proportionally more on his 
buildings than the large farmer, but in any case he must 
have his dwelling-house, and it need not, and rarely does, 
cost him more than if he were an ordinary labourer. If his 
cow-shed is bigger and better than that of the large-holder, 
he has more than a proportionally greater quantity of live- 
stock. He and his family have every inducement to pay 
the greatest possible attention to their agriculture, because 
they are working for their own profit. Thus, given 
suficient land, he ought to prosper. Now, statistics show 
that the average size of the 1859 State-created holdings 
in Denmark is 74 acres; 64 being above 16 acres, 605 above 
8 acres, and only 71 less than 4 acres. A farm of from 4 
to 16 acres, even though of poor quality, is certainly 
enough to fully occupy one family. It is therefore obvious 
that it is not insufficient area which prevents the small- 
holder from prospering. | 

But although it is not a question of area, it is very much 
a question of the price paid for the area. Mr. Jensen states 
in his book that, while the farmer of 13 acres of good land 
clears rather less than £24, he clears, on an average, £25 
if the land be bad: and Mr. Jensen admits that the reason 
for this is the price he must pay for the land. For 13 
acres of good holding he pays on an average £467—for 
the same amount of bad, only £182. The fact is, that 
the advantages which co-operation has given to the small- 
holder over the large-holder have enormously enhanced the 
price of land for such holdings. When then the State steps 
in and creates a steady and increasing demand for them, the 
price is forced up far in advance of the real economic 
value, all the more so, because the Danish Act suffers from 
certain serious defects. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 


It is, for instance, to be regretted that the Act leaves the 
labourers themselves to find the land. Not only are large 
farms bought and parcelled out at a profit of roo per cent., 
but a whole system of swindling has been established. 
When a farm is bought by speculators for division into 
small holdings, these “ farm-butchers” go touting to every 
likely young man. If he reply that he has not the sum 
required by the Act, they offer to supply the needful money 
on condition that he pays a higher price. If he has the 
money, they kindly offer him two sets of purchase-deeds, 
one showing a higher price, in case he obtains a Govern- 
ment loan, another a considerably lower one, in the event of 
his not getting it. In most cases, having no money at all, 
he stands to lose nothing by making any purchase at any 
price, while if the loan is obtained, the speculators get the 
whole of the excessive purchase-money in ready cash. The 
reason why the small-holder is ready to pay more for the 
land than its real value is very simple. He gets this loan 
from the Government at 3 per cent. interest. If he be a 
good business man, he will reason it out thus :—“ My 
holding is worth 3,000 kroners. If I rented it, I must pay 
150 kroners; 7.e. 5 per cent. on the value; if I purchase it 
outright with a Government loan for 5,000 kroners at 3 
per cent. interest, I still pay only 150 kroners a year, for 
what is now my own.” However, most of the aspirants for 
small holdings leave the farm-butcher to do their thinking 
forthem. He tells them what others have paid, paints the 
glories of independence, and offers them the two sets of 
purchase-deeds. The poor labourer buys the land at the 
extravagant price, and obtains the loan. The farm-butcher 
pockets it, and the tax-payer pays it; but the State-created 
small-holder remains as poor as ever. 

In fact, he is often worse off than before. The holding 
being the only object which he owns, he has absolutely 
nothing else to offer as security if he requires a small loan 
or credit. But the Act specially makes distraint on these 
small holdings illegal. He therefore finds it impossible to 
get credit. This, by the way, also leads to great loss to 
those builders who must be employed, and causes them to 
build for small-holders at a specially high rate. In fact, the 
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SMALL HOLDINGS AND LAND TAXATION 
small-holder sits in his little holding absolutely unassailable, 
but in the same sense as a pauper is unassailable ; and not 
infrequently one hears them wish that they were back again 
at the “‘secure” work of farm-labourers. 

Of course there are a large number who, by sheer hard 
work and privation, get on despite exorbitant prices. But 
the tendency is decidedly towards establishing a class of 
semi-paupers ; and already the name of “ State-peasant” 
has a derogatory ring. 

The crucial question is: How does the small-holder 
himself fare? From outside, his house is pretty enough, 
newly built, with fine airy rooms. But inside, the furniture 
is too often poor, and the food poorer still. These peasant 
owners supply England with the greater part of her good 
butter, and with the eggs, bacon and poultry they raise. 
But they themselves never touch them. The price of the 
small-holder’s butter must go to pay interest on his enormous 
loan and for the taxes, while he himself eats margarine. 
He and his family feed on what no one else will buy from 
them: skim milk, rye bread, and generally potatoes. His 
own pigs go abroad, and he eats American pork and bacon. 

How far he can supplement his own produce by his 
work as a day-labourer may be seen in the following 
statistics. According to “ Dan. Stat.” (1906), a labourer 
(not employed for the whole year) earns on the average 
2s. 7d. in spring and autumn; 3s. 2d. in harvest; and 
1s. 4d. in winter; in all about £15 for the average 155 
days spent away from his own holding. The amount varies 
a little in different parts of the country, wages being lowest 
where the land is best, and where therefore the peasant has 
less access to it. 

The small-holders’ difficulties have been greatly increased 
by a most unfortunate change in the system of taxation, 
which was made a few years ago when the yeoman class 
(the Danish “ Liberals”) came into power. Almost their 
first act was to abolish those taxes and other charges on the 
land, which I mentioned at the beginning. Now such 
taxes, imposed on the value of the land, are amongst the 
most just of all. For they cannot be shifted, but must be 
borne by the landowners, who are thereby induced to make 
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the best possible use of their land, or to sell it if they 
themselves cannot make it pay, It was to this system of 
taxation, more than to anything else, that the prosperity of 
Danish agriculture was due. But this the farmers did not 
recognise ; they only saw, that, if these charges were 
abolished, the selling and mortgaging value of their land 
would increase by an amount equal to the capitalised value 
of the charges taken off it—which up till then had always 
been deducted from the purchase price. The capitalised 
value of the abolished tax amounted to £16,000,000 for the 
whole country. That is to say, the nation at large hada 
first mortgage for this amount on all the land. Every 
individual living in the country was a co-owner of it, and 
the a nual revenue from this source decreased by so much 
the amount levied in other forms of taxation. The aboli- 
tion of these land-taxes was an encroachment upon the 
equal right of every inhabitant. To those who owned no 
land it gave of course no relief, and was a clear injury, as 
it increased their other taxes. The landowners even did 
not benefit equally, but in proportion to the extent of their 
property. While it put about £550 into the pockets of 
each of 7000 large landowners, 47,000 yeoman farmers 
each received about £190, but 68,000 small-holders got only 
£19, and 70,000 smaller still benefited by £2 to £4 each. 
The amount of taxes on land values thus repealed was 
in the aggregate about {555,000 a year. They were 
replaced partly by a tax on real estate, partly by a general 
property tax, and partly by an income tax. The communal 
and county rates on the land-values basis amounted annually 
to about £950,000 more. They too are being replaced gradu- 
ally by a tax on real estate. When, a few years hence, the 
change has been completely effected, taxes and rates to a 
total capitalised value of {40,000,000 will have been taken 
off the land and placed on the shoulders of labour. This 
is a heavy sum for a small country. Moreover, the market 
value of land increases in proportion to the total taxation 
abolished. During the last two or three years it has in- 
creased by 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., and already for this 
reason the new legislation has greatly injured the small- 
holder. Besides this, it has made it possible for the wealthy 
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landowner to retain his land, however unprofitably he may 
use it, and thus makes the land still harder to obtain. 

Besides the direct damage done by repealing the old 
land-values tax, the new taxes which replace it (on real 
estate, general property and income) plunder the small- 
holder for the benefit of the large one, being mainly levied 
on the products of labour—on buildings, stock, improve- 
ments, etc., of which the small-holder possesses proportion- 
ally more per acre. Consequently his taxes amount to a 
larger sum per acre; z.e. he must pay a much larger pro- 
portion of the fruits of his labour than the large-owner. 
Thus unfortunately, in “freeing the land,” they have 
enslaved the men who live on it. 

The consequences of this change of taxation are only 
just beginning to be felt, but they are already clearly 
foreshadowed. The aggregate mortgage debt is estimated 
by a Government Commission at {91,000,000 (55 per 
cent. of the market value of all the agricultural holdings 
in Denmark), and there is abundant evidence that it 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. This is one of the 
worst results of the short-sighted, selfish politics of the 
yeoman, and by no means the only one. The old land- 
taxes were paid by the landowner; he could not shift 
them. ‘The new taxes can be thrown on to the shoulders 
of the consumer. Consequently prices increase all round, 
whilst wages tend to decline. The following tables will 
illustrate the general diminution in the well-being of the 
people after the old tax was removed in 1902. 

Prices in Copenhagen of — 
in 1896 in 1903 in 1905 

Beef per 4 kilo. (1°1 lbs.) 5. 6d. 74d. 

Veal pert kilo. . . 544. 63d. 7d. 

Lamb per} kilo. . » On 73d. — 

Pork per} kilo. . . 53d. 73d. gd.} 


The enlightened peasant farmers are keenly alive to the 
injustice they have suffered, and have no doubts whatever 
as to the right means of redressing it. At the three last 
annual meetings of the Danish Peasant Farmers’ Associa- 

1 Statistick Aarbok (1905). 
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tions the following resolution was passed :—‘ The peasant 
farmers demand the earliest possible abolition of all duties 
and taxes levied upon articles of consumption, or assessed 
in proportion to the income of labour ; and in lieu thereof 
they demand, that a tax be imposed on that value of land 
which is not due to any individual effort, but is derived from 
the growth and development of the community.” 

The great flaw, then, in the Danish Acts is that the 
labourers, having to procure the land themselves, start with 
funds exhausted and under a heavy load of debt; and so 
long as the principle is maintained of making the small- 
holders proprietors of their own land, this difficulty is 
insuperable. The only possible way, in any country, of 
securing to them the fruits of their labour, is to make them 
tenants of the State. The rent should be periodically 
assessed, so as to preserve to the community that increase 
in the value of the land which is derived, not from the 
labour of the individual, but from the development of the 
community. The Government should also, of course, 
have power to enforce the compulsory sale of land suitable 
for small holdings. But the mere fact of the Government 
entering the market as a land purchaser on a large scale must 
immediately cause a great rise in the price of such land, 
and the small-holder would still have to pay too much in 
increased rent. - The community may gain by him, but he 
himself will more often than not become the step-child of 
the community. 

There is, however, one means, which, with the greatest 
certainty and ease, will do for every single person what 
Small-holding Acts can do for but a limited number and 
with uncertain results. This means is the Taxation of 
Land Values, by which access to the land will be thrown 
open, not to a favoured few, but to every willing worker. 
Small-holdings Acts very carefully contrived may benefit the 
community and create a certain number of more or less 
contented peasant farmers; but with the Taxation of Land 
Values there would be no need for any Small-holdings Acts, 
nor for any other measures for the protection of labour ;— 
for labour will then be quite able to protect itself. 

Erik Givskov 
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A REBEL 


ANY acquiescent: the few triumphant: the 

mass accepting with bewilderment, if without 

wonder, a routine which they think to be 
permanent and inevitable ; such is the attitude of modern 
man towards modern things. It seems so established and 
secure—this enormous construction of mechanical industry, 
business communication, and the heaped-up wealth of the 
world. It has brought into existence so many million 
superfluous lives. It has placed at the disposal of those 
who attain, such aggregations of riches and comfort and 
power over the bodies and the souls of men. So many who 
are inflamed to revolt in adolescence are found afterwards 
meekly bowing their necks to the burden, and identifying, 
in assured accents, civilisation with progress. In time of 
Order it stands for the forces which dominate and control; 
it refuses to believe that this time of Order will ever in 
the future be disturbed. It is impatient of the anarchic 
impulses which occasionally challenge its control; the 
love of Beauty and the Arts which in past days has scourged 
and tortured humanity; the demand for social justice, and 
those “ancient earth’s equalities” which stimulate such a 
demand : the callings of religious and supernatural impulses 
which may make all its professed prizes appear but as ashes 
and a little dust. Where it advances these are beaten down 
and presently disappear ; where it is triumphant, as at the 
mouth of the Hudson River, or on the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan, they have become (for the successful) but 
as idle dreams. And it is advancing always : civilising the 
Tropics and ‘educating the Equator”; pushing the 
missionary forward in remote forests and marshes, and 
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following hard after him. It is transforming the ancient 
East, awakening China with rude blows, converting Japan 
into a huge factory. It is swinging steel bridges across the 
Zambesi, and flooding the markets of Burma and Cochin 
China with its stamped cottons. This is the white man’s 
burden, which he must shoulder till he die ; changing the 
world, but finding no intelligible reason for the change ; 
destroying what he cannot understand, and despising it even 
in its destruction. 

What is the aim of it all? What is the end of it all? 
These are just the questions none can answer. Dominance 
of individual or nation in a world-struggle, say some; to 
which the query, “ And when dominance is obtained ?” 
produces no reply. Happiness in wide commonalty spread, 
bravely assert others : to which an examination of those who 
are triumphant in the tumult would seem an even more 
convincing negative than investigation amongst those who 
have failed. The successful millionaire who seeks power, 
the son of the successful millionaire who seeks pleasure, 
have this link at least in common, that they both reveal 
human effort stranded in a kind of cosmic weariness. ‘‘ He 
gave them their hearts’ desire, and sent leanness withal into 
their souls,” is written over all those gorgeous palaces, and 
evidences of a half-fabulous wealth, and effort by bizarre and 
frantic enjoyments to pass easier and quicker the impractic- 
able hours. The “Will to Live,” says the philosopher, blind 
and unconscious, seeking residence and a home in that 
human energy which is accomplishing all these things ; 
indifferent to the welfare of the individual, like some wild 
beast that has captured control of intelligent machinery, and 
is directing it in all ruinous courses. Accumulation and 
Acceleration, affirms the observer who is content with the 
vision of actual things without a theory behind them; 
Accumulation for the sake of Acceleration, and Acceleration 
for the sake of Accumulation : that is the unending end of 
“progress.” It’s worth while, says President Roosevelt 
to Mr. Wells. ‘Suppose after all that it ends in your butter- 
flies and morlocks. The effort’s worth it. It’s worth it, 
even then.” It’s worth while. What “ it” is worth whose 
““while” remains conjectural. ‘This is the Law,”—so 
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A REBEL 
chant in pitiful asseveration Mr. Wells’ deformed monsters, 
half brute, half men. “This is the Law. There are none 
that escape.” 

There are a few who escape. Their freedom is only 
bought at a price. The most of them bear to the day’s 
ending the marks and scars of that conflict. They are rebels 
against the accepted order of the world. That accepted order, 
animated by the instinct of self-preservation, is committed 
to their destruction. The Spirit of the Hive raises against 
them the Inhabitants of the Hive. In one of Lewis Carroll’s 
later books he pictures the lunatics having become so numer- 
ous that they outnumber the sane people, combining against 
the sane people, clapping them into asylums. Sane people, 
discovered hiding in remote villages, are dragged before the 
courts, certified by lunatic doctors as indubitably sane, 
promptly placed under lock and key as a menace to a lunatic 
society. Modern life has scarcely yet attained this organised 
apprehension of the dangers of the “sin of witchcraft.” Its 
attitude to its rebels is in part tolerant, in part contemptuous, 
only occasionally afraid. It is so secure in its own power. 
It cannot conceive that these few, clever persons can have 
behind them the “ great allies” which may one day bring 
all its edifice tumbling to the ground. So the rebels write 
plays impeaching its whole scheme of existence, and it 
crowds to the theatres where these are performed, laughing 
heartily at their whimsical humours. And the rebels 
deliver their hearts’ bitterness in speech and song, and it 
purchases “‘ Leaves of Grass” and patronises a “ Pathetic 
Symphony.” And the rebels die, worn out by the long 
struggle against its serene insolence and satisfaction; and 
their lives are written in two large expensive volumes, and 
applauded as biographies of singular interest. 

Lafcadio Hearn was a rebel. He did not merely revolt 
(as so many) against the obvious flaws and deficiencies in 
modern civilisation—the monstrous inequalities of fortune, 
the arrogance of its wealthy, the bleak, starved life of the 
poor. He rejected with a kind of terror and a kind of 
disdain, the whole scheme and system of modern civilisation 
—life directed to such unimaginable ends. He fled from it 
as men flee from a city struck with the plague. He fled 
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from it first into the South, where Nature and the languor- 
ous air themselves conspire against its supremacy ; then 
Westward, into a land always of afternoon. But it pursued 
him into his new home, and would not let him rest; 
laying its firm, cold hand upon his adopted country, dark- 
ening its skies with industrial development and the prepara- 
tion of war, transforming Japan in a decade into an ugly 
thing. To the last he cherished schemes of further escape 
into remoter regions : down to the Philippines, to Java and 
Borneo, to those Tropics that still “ pulled at his heart- 
strings”; or with a resolution “to haunt old crumbling 
Portuguese and Spanish cities, and steam up the Amazon 
and the Orinoco, and get romances which nobody else could 
find.” But his escape was contrived by death, which came 
to him, in fashion similar to the death of Stevenson, quite 
sudden and unexpected one evening in Tokyo, on the 2oth 
of September, 1904. He possessed a curious and restless 
mind, a capacity of deep, sensitive feeling, and a magic 
splendour of style. His work has that particular quality of 
distinction which is the guarantee of literature. Both his 
published volumes of sketches and stories, of the South and 
of Japan, and these intimate and generous letters! will be 
reckoned among the stuff of this time that will endure. 

His father was Irish, his mother was Greek. There 
was not a drop of blood in him that was not rebel blood 
from the beginning. He was born in Santa Maura, set in 
the blue Ionian sea under the blue sky. That love of the 
blue and desire for it became incorporated in his being— 
“The holiness of the sky-colour,” he was to write 
later, “the divinity of Blue. Blue is the World-Soul.” 
He is described as a dark, passionate child, with gold rings 
in his ears, dwelling amongst strangers, away from father 
and mother, in a land of the North which at best could be 
for him but a land of exile ; full of the spirit of mutiny. 

As a child he rejected the creed of success and the 
orthodox Catholic religion in which he was reared. He ~ 
turned instinctively to Beauty and the love of it, which 
still possesses a power over the few to torment and to inspire. 


1 The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. By Elizabeth Bisland. 
2 vols. Constable & Co. 
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A REBEL 
The story of these days is curiously similar to that of 
Richard Jeffreys in The Story of My Heart. ‘Colour 
is to me a sort of food,” is the cadidaias of the one; 
colour “that used to make me hungry and thirsty” is the 
description by the other. Both were excited to sudden 
almost intoxicating emotion, which they could in no way 
explain, by introduction to the Greek mythology, and 
the pictures of Greek statues, and the old beautiful things. 
“J adored them!” confesses Hearn, “I loved them! I 
promised to detest for ever all who refused them reverence.” 

Less fortunate than the youthful Shelley, who sought 
for ghosts and sought in vain, this child was troubled by 
grim ghosts who came unsought, and all his life was 
darkened by the vision. He refused a worship to the 
God of his foster-parents, and would pray to the Devils, 
thinking them strong and placable. ‘“ To the Devils,” he 
writes, “* because I supposed them stronger than the rest, I 
had often prayed for help and friendship: very humbly at 
first, and in great fear of being too grimly answered—but 
afterwards with words of reproach on nding that my 
condescensions had been ignored.” 

At school an accident deprived him of the sight of one 
eye, and produced a disfigurement to which he was always 
sensitive. He passed through Ushaw aloof and solitary, not 
understanding his companions, not caring to be understood. 
From thence he escaped into the dim underworld of 
England’s subterranean cities, suffering the last extremities 
of indignity and privation. At the age of nineteen he left 
England for ever, and sailed for the West. In America 
also he lived in poverty; until at last he found a vocation 
as sensational reporter of murder and outrage on a Cin- 
cinnati paper. ‘ Grievously wounded by realities,” he 
hated the grey North, the tumult, the confusion, the faces, 
all hard and white and eager, all set upon gain. The 
nostalgia of the Tropics was upon him: he came down one 
day to New Orleans, then an old tranquil Spanish city set 
in a Southern air; and was filled with the sudden sense of 
coming home, 

He obtained a living there, serving Admetus in rather 
desultory journalism. Outside this labour he occupied 
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himself with investigations in the music of the various 
peoples of mankind, in original composition, and in 
issuing translations of Gautier and other modern French 
novelists, which excited the fury of Puritan America. 
Here he discovered a scheme of the universe which he 
could accept, in the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. It 
came to him as a large revelation transforming his world. 
It provided a great and tragic vision full of pathos and 
poetry ; of the Cosmic Process travelling from its com- 
mencement to its close. Philosophers to-day have ceased to 
regard the synthetic philosophy as a serious and intelligible 
system. But its power as a poetic drama is unquestioned. 
The “ First Principles” furnishes a Lucretian scheme of 
the making and unmaking of all material things. It is an 
attempt to express in philosophy the declaration of the 
poet— 
Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river, 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 


The Time Process is here revealed in alternate elabora- 
tion and dissolution. The first ripple upon the boundless 
deep of the Primitive Quiet is pictured as breaking up, like 
the ripples on the seashore, into ever increasing complexity. 
Until the primeval movement has originated all the immense 
and variegated world ; the colour and form of animals, the 
play of human intelligence, the cataract, through illimitable 
spaces, of sun and star. Nor is the reverse process un- 
heeded; the replacement of energy by weariness and 
development by death. Until the multiplicity passes back 
into unity again; and the noise of the last ripple on the 
boundless Deep finds its rest again in a universal Quiet, 
when all the tale is told. 

This sombre and magnificent vision which embraced 
within its horizon the infinitely great and infinitely little, 
the life of the midge and the gnat equally with the clash 
and fusion of worlds, exercised over Lafcadio Hearn a life- 
long fascination. Sometimes he found Spencer’s “ Oceanic 
Philosophy ” (as he called it) a vision to dizzy and appall: 
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in which all human ardours and affections vanished at last 
into nothingness and cold. At such times he thinks that 
the apprehension by mankind of the truth of their being 
and destiny will be the beginning of the end. “I fancy 
the era must come,” he writes, “ when the superior in- 
telligences will ask themselves, of what avail are the noblest 
heroisms and self-denials, since even the constellations are 
surely burning out, and all forms are destined to melt back 
into that infinite darkness of death and of life.” Some- 
times he found a relief and welcome in the escape to 
this wise Agnosticism concerning the Unknown from 
the dogmas of the historic creeds of Christendom. 
“ Worlds are but dreams of God and evanescent,” he cries 
in a kind of ecstasy ; “the galaxies of suns burn out, 
the heavens wither : even time and space are only relative : 
and the civilisation of a planet but an incident of its growth.” 
He came to amalgamate this scientific philosophy interpreted 


in terms of mysticism with the Buddhist religion of the 


East, finding an explanation of the Chain of Life, a place 
for Nemesis and the Furies, in that doctrine of heredity 
which reveals the individuals but as flowers on a continuous 
stem ; finding also, despite this vision of a darkening sky, 
a place in his human scheme for gentleness and kindness, 
and love for all gentle and kindly things. 

After a time the Wander-thirst came upon him again. 
New Orleans failed to satisfy the home-sickness for the 
South; and “he cast himself back into the arms of the 
Tropics, for which,” says his biographer, “ he suffered a life- 
long and unappeasable nostalgia.” He wandered into sunny 
seas, and finally came to rest at St. Pierre in Martinique, 
abiding there so content beneath the shadow of the great 
volcano which was to effect its destruction. In this languid 
and tropical town, where all the shadows were blue, and the 
sun shines always, and the ten commandments were abro- 
gated, and existence passed in an enchantment of scent and 
strong colours, he found a realisation of his heart’s desire. 
“ The sweetest, queerest, darlingest little city in the Antilles,” 
he called it ; “I love it as if it were a human being.” 

Here he first realised his great literary gifts. Here he 
tolerated and enjoyed the life around him. These were the 
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happiest hours of a life not rich in happiness. Long after- 
wards he mourned with a kind of personal affection over 
the ruin which had come upon it all.“ All this was—and 


‘isnot! .. . Never again will sun or moonshine upon the 


streets of that city: never again will its ways be trodden :— 
never again will its gardens blossom . . . except in dreams.” 

In 1889 he was back in America, in severe distress for 
lack of funds. He came to New York, and was filled with 
terror and revolt at the life he saw there. ‘ New York in 
winter signifieth for such as me—Dissolution—Eternal dark- 
ness and worms.” The rush and clamour of business, the 
feverish fight for fortune, the squalor and confusion of its 
unregulated individualism, afflicted him with a kind of 
obsession, like hideous dreams. 

Long afterwards, when it seemed possible that he would 
be compelled to return, “the great nightmare of it,” he 
confessed, ‘always dwells with me—moos at me in the 
night.” He caught at the first chance of escape: the offer 
of a newspaper to send him to Japan. In Japan thus 
casually entered he was to spend the remainder of his 
days, teaching in the schools, marrying a Japanese wife, 
becoming a naturalised citizen of his new country, inter- 
preting the “soul of Japan” to the Western world. 

It was not his beloved Tropics with the heat and magic 
of Nature, and the hues and dyes of Paradise. It was a world 
‘“‘chromatically spectral,” made up of faded tints and shades 
of blue and grey. It was a land like the Garden of Proser- 
pine “ where the world is quiet,” and where “‘ even the seasons 
are feeble, ghostly things.” But it was so delicate, so child- 
like, so fantastic and unreal, above all so remote from the 
harsh and violent universe which he hated, that he fell in 
love with it from the first. He saw it as a kind of fairy- 
land of little peoples—courteous, serene, simple, passionless. 
Later he came to lament the coldness which accompanied 
the fascination of its outward show, and the iron grip 
which lay behind the velvet glove. 


‘“‘ This is a domesticated nature,” he wrote, ‘ which 
loves man and makes itself beautiful for him in a 
quiet grey-and-blue way like the Japanese women, 
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and the trees seem to know what people say about 
them—seem to have little human souls. What I love 
in Japan is the Japanese—the poor, simple humanity 
of the country. It is divine. There is nothing in 
this world approaching the naive, natural charm of 
them.” 


«We are the barbarians. These are the civilised,” was 
his deliberate verdict. ‘‘ A people,” he called them, “the 
most lovable in the world.” 

He came to Japan in the time of the great change : 
when the nation was hurrying in one generation from the 
thirteenth to the twentieth century, and consuming its vital 
energies in so terrific a process. He saw his pupils “ torn to 
pieces,” in Lamennais’ phrase, “‘ not by four horses but by 
two worlds.” He regarded the change with the profoundest 
regret. It was a change from the charm of childhood to 
the harshness and raw impatience of adolescence. The 
“ great tenderness” of old Japan was giving place to a new 
ugly thing; which would have no time to spare for the 
cherry blossom and the children, music and happy laughter. 
He attempted what was possible in preserving the best of 
the past ; giving most serious and wise advice to his pupils 
in the confusion of this hurrying change, to cling to all 
that was best in the old, to maintain their old truths and 
traditions, at least to reject the insolences and vulgarities of 
the new age. He waged a fierce warfare with the mission- 
aries, whom he accused of being “ pioneers of destruction” : 
representing everywhere “the edge—the acies—of Occi- 
dental aggression”; and never able to replace what they 
destroy. 

He was angry with the facile attempts to interpret this 
people by the average traveller—sometimes as a doll’s house, 
sometimes as a kind of barbaric race. “I have learnt about 
Japan,” he confessed to the end, “ only enough to convince 
me that I know nothing about Japan.” Yet he wrote of 
what he knew, and his books probably represent the truest 
interpretation of this bewildering people which has ever 
been recorded. It was the secret door of knowledge unlocked 
by the key of sympathy. When he died in the midst of the 
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high heroisms of war, ‘‘ Surely we could lose two or three 
battleships at Port Arthur,” wrote one of them, “ rather 
than Lafcadio Hearn.” 

This man possessed a genius for friendship. His affec- 

tions were as violent and sometimes as wilful and capricious 
as those of a child. These letters are full of the evidence of 
the tenderness and compassion which was in him, which he 
extended especially to all weak and suffering things. And 
as in so many of the Southern people, all this tenderness and 
compassion was especially concentrated upon his children. 
The acceptance of Fatherhood was the sudden kindling of 
a flame. ‘“ Don’t have children,” he wrote to a friend, 
“unless you wish to discover new Americas.” As these 
children grew older, he was tortured with anxiety when he 
thought of the world to which they would be committed, 
and what that world might make of them. He contem- 
plated with a kind of terror these little white souls obtaining 
the desperate knowledge of good and evil in the same 
chequered experience which he had suffered and enjoyed. 
“‘T am worried about my boy,” he writes, “‘ how to save him 
out of this strange world of cruelty and intrigue.” “If 
anything were to happen to him, the sun would go out.” 
“‘ A being entirely innocent of evil, what chance for him in 
such a world as this of Japan?” And this child inspired in 
that last paper on “ Illusion,” one of the tenderest and most 
haunting passages of modern English prose, musical with 
the tears and sadness of all human change :— 
“Quickly as he runs,” is the ending, “the child 
will come no nearer to me—the slim brown hand will 
never cling to mine. For this light is the light of a 
Japanese sun that set long years ago. ... Never, 
dearest!—never shall we meet—not even when the 
stars are dead! 

“And yet—can it be possible that I shall not 
remember ?—that I shall not still see, in other million 
summers, the same sea-wall under the same white 
noon,—the same shadows of grasses and of little 
stones,—the running of the same little sandalled feet, 
that will never, never reach my side?” 
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The letters are full of a certain richness of imagery—a 
searching and defiant examination of the modern world and 
the impulses which move the hearts of men: a judgement 
by a mind curiously detached and simple, of a world absorbed 
in irrelevant things. He regards with a grave surprise the 
foreigners in Japan. He is astonished at “ the extraordinary 
wastefulness ” of it all. ‘“ Men work like slaves for no other 
earthly reason than that conventions require them to live 
beyond their means, and those who are free to live as they 
wish, live on a scale that seems extravagant in the extreme. 
All goes right in the end, but I have not yet escaped the 
sensation of imagining one life devouring a hundred for 
mere amusement.” Born, like De Musset, too late, in a 
world too old, he found the accepted conduct of life becoming 
not so much wicked as foolish: so frantic a waste of possi- 
bilities of happiness and kindness, in those who so soon will 
be gone. Lafcadio Hearn was a Pagan from heel to crown. 
He eagerly applied the confession of Gautier to his own 
condition. ‘‘ Never have I been to Golgotha to gather 
passion-flowers; and the deep river flowing from the side of 
the Crucified, and making a crimson girdle about the world, 
has never bathed me with its waves.” Yet the Christian 
centuries could not thus leave him unmoved. The serenity 
and assurance of the Pagan world, its indifference to the 
less fortunate, its absorption in an ideal of individual perfec- 
tion, was troubled and often transformed by the new spirit 
of pity. He was disturbed by the demands of the Christian 
ethics even when he was desirous of repudiating them. 
Uplifted always by the magic of Beauty, he was oppressed 
also by that sadness which to-day accompanies her mani- 
festations. The medieval singer wept “because love is 
not loved.” This man mourned because Beauty was despised 
by the multitude and trampled under foot of men. And he 
recognised a deeper sorrow, also, in the transitory and 
hazardous nature of all earthly Beauty, with the moan of 
the autumn wind beneath the spring sunshine, and the 
seeds of death lying in the heart of the flowers. - “She 
dwells with Beauty,” wrote the poet of Melancholy, “ Beauty 
that must die.” That Beauty “must die” seems an intolerable 


outrage, to a mind which has apprehended the present as 
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merely the dividing line between an unborn future and a 
dead past. The Pagan acceptance of the moment in its 
fulness was impossible to one in whose blood flowed the 
inheritance of nineteen Christian centuries. So he was 
troubled with the vision of the days to come—the inevitable 
drift of society towards abyss. He could see no light behind 
the cloud. He feared Socialism, and industrialism, and a 
hard, cruel, pitiless competition for unsatisfying pleasure. 
He felt “an unutterable weariness of the aggressive 
characteristics of existence in a highly-organised society.” 
The “ Western business man” he found “a very terrible 
and wonderful person”: an answer to a wish: the product 
of the insensate thirst for power: trampling under, not 
cruelly, but carelessly, cruel in his carelessness, all weak 
and gentle and pitiful things. He refused to believe 
that the existing state of things could continue indefinitely. 
“There must be social smashings, earthquakes, chaos— 
breakings-up, recrystallisations, to lighten the burden. And 
what will these be?” 

He died too early to see his prophecy either fulfilled or 
disproved. ‘ What shall it profit?” is the challenge of his 
work and experience. What shall a man—or a nation— 
give in exchange for his soul? It is a plea sometimes 
tranquil, sometimes passionate, for the things of enduring 
excellence ; for Beauty, and the love of it, in the common 
ways of men; for quietness and a contentment with little 
material display ; for those elements of courtesy and tender- 
ness and simplicity which to-day are in danger of 
disappearance before the aggression of noisier ambitions. 
His work embodies a question and an appeal. The question 
is one which should be directed towards any civilisation 
whose wealth and power are blinding it to the ultimate object 
of human energy. The appeal can never be superfluous 
until love and loss and longing have altogether vanished 
from the world. 

C. F. G. MasTERMAN 












THE CONSERVATISM OF WOMAN 


OMEN are not voters to-day. But it requires 
no gift of prophecy to state that in a very short 
time they will be. The insurgent section of 

women suffragists, by tactics which have revivified a dead 

cause, and persuaded even the politician that women are in 
deadly earnest, has visibly shortened the period of waiting. 

There can be no doubt that this is the last stage. As in all 

movements towards freedom, after rebellion comes victory. 

Women will soon be enfranchised citizens. 

It is well therefore to turn inquiring eyes upon the 
future voters and their conditions. From thoughtful in- 
vestigation, we should be able to deduce some idea of 
the forces which their enfranchisement will introduce into 
the political world. Much has been said and written upon 
this subject during the last forty years. But the greater 
part of what is said and written on every subject, is mere 
statement coloured by assumption, and on this subject 
assumption and prejudice have run riot. There has been 
some recent improvement, one must admit, due probably 
to a stirring of deep waters by rebellion among women, 
and to a demand on the part of readers for something more 
than crude rehashes of old masculine “ philosophy.” But 
one of the most vital problems of any time—that of the 
position and power of woman in civilised society—has been 
supposed generally to be sufficiently met by vague general- 
isations and prejudiced dogma, served up in floods of 
ridicule. 

Among the assumptions presented as conclusive argu- 
ments and reliable prophecies, perhaps the most harmful 
are those embodying the opposition of progressive politicians 
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to women’s suffrage. Every section of the progressive 
army has voiced them—Whig, Liberal, Radical, and 
Socialist. Whatever the extent of their other differences, 
they are alike pledged to the principle of women’s enfran- 
chisement, and they have alike sought excuse and delay in 
doleful prognostications of its results. 

This, of course, is a most illogical and short-sighted 
attitude. It could be equalled only by women, who suffer 
to-day under the unjust and retrogressive legislation passed 
by men, demanding the immediate disfranchisement of the 
whole male sex. Those who believe in the right of the 
people to self-rule, cut a sorry figure indeed when, them- 
selves free, they attempt to justify the denial of freedom to 
others. But this excuse of political expediency, that the 
influence of women in politics would be anti-progressive 
or even retrogressive, is in itself totally unsound. 

Woman is undoubtedly conservative. And a cheap and 
nasty pseudo-science has turned this fact into an argument 
against women’s political liberty! Perhaps our educational 
establishments are somewhat to blame for this. A more 
general teaching of the exact sciences—of logic and mathe- 
matics—may ultimately improve the national capacity for 
reasoning. But meanwhile, it is necessary to prove that 
there is nothing in the racial conservatism of women to 
justify the assumption that they would be any more retro- 
gressive or “ stand-still ” in politics than men are. 

Our current carelessness in the use of words is appalling. 
Most Liberals in using the word “ conservative” read into 
it, influenced by long political habit, the meaning of retro- 
gressive, inert, narrow, and afraid of change. Then on 
vague, unsubstantial grounds they apply these meanings 
to the conservatism of women. But the etymology of 
the word embodies the meaning of preserving, holding 
together, keeping from harm. Woman acts in this capacity 
in the racial life: through her the race passes onward to 
the coming years ; in her the qualities and powers born of 
new life-conditions are knit into the new generations. 
Hers is a mission of building up and protecting. However 
gross the misuse of the word in the political life of the 
past and the present, there is urgent need for some of the 
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protective tendencies of woman’s conservatism in our 
future legislation. 

To woman, the mother, has fallen the burden of 
reproduction and of the preservation of child-life. In the 
early days of savagery this burden tamed her, and taught 
her love and industry, while her mate was still unawakened. 

While the man fought, hunted, fed, and forgot, the 
woman learned to remember and to foresee—not for 
herself, or by the stress of her own individual needs, but 
under the spur of wondering maternal love for the small 
weak being that she fed at her breast. 

Man, the hunter, was essentially a destroyer. His share 
in continuing the life of the race placed no burden upon 
him such as that under which woman was earlier civilised. 
From his hands we have all the engines of that international 
murder which is called war ; while from hers we have the 
implements of industry. In the main woman has not been 
a destructive, but a protective and life-continuing power, 
But where she has become a destroyer it has been no light 
matter to meet her. When her natural tendency to preserve 
has been thwarted, where danger has threatened, or harm 
overtaken, the weak and young to whom she has devoted 
herself, her wrath has been pitiless and overwhelming. 

The natural object of production is consumption. The 
desire to consume, the need of consumption, preceded and 
instigated the first act of production. This was a woman’s 
act. In order to preserve the life of her child, she had to 
provide necessaries for its consumption, and she became a 
producer under the stress of its needs. The whole process 
was directed and developed for the consumer, with the 
natural object of life-preservation. It was from the point 
of view of the consumer, for a consumer, and as a consumer, 
that woman produced necessaries and invented industry. 

As a producer woman became a more desirable object to 
man than she had been as a fellow consumer only. The 
cunning of her hands—their stores, their handiwork— 
revealed possibilities of comfort and indulgence which 
otherwise would not have suggested themselves to his 
intelligence. Thus was instituted the long age of economic 
and sex-slavery to which woman has been subjected. The 
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necessity of protecting her child, even from her mate, 
made her submissive under the domination of the fiercer 
sex, to whom she was desirable both as a woman and as 
a worker. 

Through the uncounted ages that have followed until 
to-day, there has been a gradual shifting of production into 
the hands of men, and a gradual distortion of productive 
industry from its natural object. Slowly woman has 
become the consumer of society, the final user and preparer 
of the things necessary to our physical existence. Not this 
solely at any time. There has always been a certain per- 
centage of productive work done by women, varying with 
time, condition, and place. Though we have an increasing 
band of these women workers in the industrial market of 
to-day, the majority of them are only temporarily employed 
there. The period between school-life and marriage is 
generally passed in such economic independence as women’s 
wages make possible. But the great majority of adult 
women are not engaged in productive work at all. They 
are the final purchasers, preparers, and distributors, of the 
wealth products made in the world’s manufactories. They 
are the world’s consumers. Even if women to a far greater 
extent than at present come to engage in productive work, 
they will always remain essentially consumers. They will 
always judge production from the consumer’s point of view. 
It is not merely a matter of age-long habit and environment, 
it is an essential condition of their very nature, consequent 
upon their share in race-reproduction. 

But while the purpose of industry, during this long 
period, has been debased into self-aggrandisement and 
unrighteous profit, the extent and nature of production 
have developed immensely, under the impetus of man’s 
fiercer spirit and more restless direction. The industrial 
world—its products, its possibilities—have loomed large 
over the other things of life. The world has been ruled 
according to the creed of the producer. ~ Provided that 
production had been subordinated to the needs of the 
consumer, this looming large of the economic issues of 
life would have been no evil. But with woman, the 
essential conserver and consumer of the community, shut 
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out from all political and industrial direction, evil came 
apace. To exchange at a profit, over and above the value 
of labour expended, material used, and expense of transit, 
became the object of production. Invention and discovery 
quickened the rate of the struggle. It roused the fighting 
spirit of men, until, in the competitive chaos which ensued, 
the consumer, the product, and finally the rank-and-file 
producer, were sacrificed to the directors of industry. The 
reign of low wages and high profits, of adulterated pro- 
ducts, shoddy, and short weight, of gilt and crinkled-paper 
imitations, of shams and shames, is the result. In it lies 
racial destruction and decay ; from it spring immorality 
and death. 

With the enfranchisement of women the consumer will 
come into politics, and will share that legislative control 
of industry which is growing every year. The individual 
purchaser for the household, the collective purchasers of 
the State, will begin to look upon shopping with the eyes 
of law-makers. ‘The consumer’s demand for a pure and 
clean product, for a cheap product, for a sufficient variety 
of products, will acquire a new strength. It will be the 
demand of citizens—of the directors of the world’s affairs; 
it will be the woman’s primal demand for life-protection 
and life-nourishment brought down to modern days and 
backed by modern weapons. The highest price and the 
least valuable product are the objectives of to-day’s pro- 
ductive methods, and both are alike anathema to the 
consumer. ‘Thus the new women-voters will be thrown 
into direct fundamental opposition to those methods of 
ruthless commercialism which underlie the many 
industrial evils of the day. 

Men in increasing numbers see and deplore these evils, 
and many of them toil persistently, if ineffectually, to 
remove them. The long-continued and now regrettable 
economic dependence of women upon men, has produced 
at least one racial benefit in the growth towards gentleness 
and the great widening of human sympathy among men. 
The chivalrous code of duty and protection, so often mis- 
placed and harmful, has a beautiful side in its practical efforts 
towards national redress and reform. But while the balance 
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is weighted heavily on one side, no tinkering adjustment of 
the fulcrum will produce equilibrium. The weight must 
be balanced by an equal weight ; the pull in one direction 
must be neutralised by a pull in the other. Men find their 
chief economic interest in production. By inheritance and 
environment they tend to consider their own direct profit 
from production as the most important matter. It is 
ultimately the same both with the single producer and the 
capitalist. Each seeks a high price for the commodity he 
sells; each seeks to part with the smallest possible portion 
of that commodity for the fixed price. Thus both these 
forces tend to the detriment of the consumer, by the 
adulteration or increased price of the product. In spite of 
the stress of competition, in spite of trade-union organisa- 
tions, and of the inspection of weights and measures, and 
the analysis of food-stuffs, the consumer is robbed and 
preyed upon on all sides. The worst burden of our 
present industrial system lies on the consumer’s shoulders, 
and the clearest and straightest way to re-adjustment and 
reform is to be found in the new powers to be wielded by 
the overburdened woman. 

It is to the consumer’s interest to have commodities 
cheap and good; it is to the consumer’s interest to have 
choice and variety. Therefore it will be to the interest of 
the consumer, newly enfranchised, to reduce the cost of 
production in every possible way. Such items as the cost 
of transit, the additional charges due to taxation, will be 
scrutinised from a new standpoint. The unequal taxation 
of necessaries, purchased chiefly by women, which has been 
fulminated against for at least a generation, will most pro- 
bably be effectively dealt with. The burden imposed upon 
the consumer by the present railway freights will assume 
that importance it deserves, and State control or State 
ownership will follow. In like manner a new impetus will 
be given to inventive genius in the realm of industry, 
especially with regard to the development of natural 
advantages, and side by side with it will grow a powerful 
crusade against shoddy and adulteration, such as never can be 
experienced until the consumer is aroused. 

With regard to wages, a second vital factor in woman’s 
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environment must be considered. Practically all other costs 
of production are likely to be reduced by her legislative 
power. But the first cost of production, the wages of the 
worker, are, speaking generally, the woman’s capital. -She 
is economically dependent upon the productive worker. 
Therefore, while she will come into the political arena as 
the champion of the consumer’s right to a good product, 
she will also come as the champion of the worker’s right to 
a sufficient wage. She will learn, and teach, that a good 
product can only be produced by a well-paid worker, and 
that shoddy and sham are the accompaniments of sweated 
labour. So that while production will receive through her 
the hope of purification, while in her hands it will again be 
directed to its true purpose, the supply of a sufficiency of 
good products for the consumer, the conditions of the real 
producer are likely to benefit from her activity—not only 
because of the fact that not otherwise can she obtain a good 
product for consumption, but because her work of protection 
and preservation does not, in these days, end with infancy. 
The preservation of the upgrown is necessary for the good 
of the race. 

The growth of humane spirit and of knowledge has 
gone on apace for half-a-century. The woman’s rise to the 
status of citizenship is coming. Armed with these greater 
powers, she will come back to a work from which she has 
long been painfully divorced—the work of turning the 
energies of the nation towards the preservation of itself, 
towards the nourishment, welfare, and happiness of its units. 
All those social evils which deprave and destroy the children 
of the nation, which, though lying close at her feet to-day, 
she cannot touch, will be her charge and burden when she 
rises to her true status as mother of the nation, equal in 
right and power with the father. There is no vital reform 
which she does not need, more perhaps than man needs it ; 
there is no evil which does not spatter her with its mud. 
As the conservative life-force, she is needed to influence, 
initiate, and hasten, the social and economic reforms of the 
world. 


TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG 
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MR. ARTHUR SYMONS AS A CRITIC’ 


R. ARTHUR SYMONS is one of the subtlest 

critics now writing, here or abroad, for a public 

anxious to acquire or to test opinions upon works 
of art. As acritic he is remarkable for wide sensibilities, 
for connoisseurship in music and painting and acting, as well 
as in literature, and for his willingness to judge a particular 
work of art on its own lines, “ generously expanding it to 
the full measure of its intention.” He can also transmit 
the emotions which a work of art has stirred in him, and 
he writes of these things like one possessed with the idea 
that the beauty which artists create and discover is as 
important as anything in the world. In fact, so far as any 
philosophy appears in his writings that is what it amounts to. 
His defence of certain poets and painters often leads him to 
the verge of a mysticism, which implies that of any experi- 
ence whatever the aspect which possesses some beauty must 
be the most important one. In consequence of this belief, 
which is a mystical philosophy or nothing, he will never be 
a widely-influential critic, since this is not the view of 
common-sense ; and, secondly, it is not surprising to find 
him in consequence interpreting with the most patient 
sympathy those artists and poets whose choice of subjects 
have been aspects of things often regarded by the public as 
either trivial or immoral. He is the one interpreter of the 
*“‘decadents ” worth reading in the English language. In 
his preface to a reprint of a volume of his own poems, 
Si/houettes, which fell under this ban, he says : 


“ Nor do I affect to doubt that the creation of this 
supreme emotion is a higher form of art than the reflec- 
tion of the most exquisite sensation, the evocation of 


1 Studies in Seven Arts. Constable & Co. 
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the most magical impression. I claim only an equal 
liberty for the rendering of every mood of that variable 
and inexplicable and contradictory creature which we 
call ourselves, of every aspect under which we are gifted 
or condemned to apprehend the beauty and strangeness 
and curiosity of the visible world.” 


Here we have an admission on the general question of 
values in art, which does not sufficiently influence him in 
judging those poets and artists, whose talent lies in express- 
ing moods and perceptions which have no great emotional 
value. In self-defence this claim would not blind him to 
his own limitations as a poet; but when he makes it on 
behalf of others, the very fact that they require this particular 
defence disposes him to greater leniency towards their 
faults and to an intenser appreciation of their merits. Like 
every other critic, Mr. Symons tends to be more than just 
in some directions. His bias as a critic is to be too appre- 
ciative of those who look for beauty curiously, sadly, and 
even perversely, in moods and perceptions which are 
generally regarded as trivial or base. The ordinary reader 
is inclined to judge the poem by the mood from which it 
sprung. Is it one which he would wish to shake off from 
himself? Then, though for the poet many things may 
glimmer through that mood with a peculiar charm, he will 
have nothing to do with the poem which expresses it. 
Mr. Symons contends that if such moods lead on to 
perceptions which have some beauty of their own, there is 
no reason why an artist, who can express this beauty better 
than others, should not doso. Certainly, there is no reason 
why he should not; but the reader who, missing “ the 
creation of supreme emotion” in such work, refuses to put 
a high value on such work is also right. The emotional 
quality of much of the work which is called “‘ decadent ” is 
poor, and this fact is one which Mr. Symons, partly from 
the peculiar susceptibility of his imagination to certain 
beauties, and partly, no doubt, because he appears as the 
interpreter of writers who are frequently dismissed with 
crass contempt by the public, does not often take into 
account. It is curious to see how justly he holds the 
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balance in such a case as that of Ernest Dowson, where he 
is on his guard against the bias of friendship, a study which 
is at the same time an admirable criticism and an admirable 
portrait ; but when this subject is not so near him person- 
ally, he is not equally on his guard against a sentimental 
artistic bias in favour of a mysticism which has after all 
inspired very little work not open to the criticism of being 
freakish and too slight. His book upon The Symbolist 
Movement” is written too exclusively from within that 
movement. It contains many comments of excellent pre- 
cision, for instance that upon Villiers de l’Isle Adam: “ Satire 
with him is the revenge of beauty upon ugliness, the 
persecution of the ugly ; it is not merely social satire, it is 
a satire on the material universe by one who believes in a 
spiritual universe. Thus it is the only laughter of our time 
which is fundamental, as fundamental as that of Swift and 
of Rabelais.” 

But since behind the esthetic theories of the symbolists 
(of De Isle Adam, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and others) 
lay a kind of mystical philosophy, he is compelled to write 
about these ideas ; and it is here that he often fails to satisfy 
readers, who have followed with admiration his analysis of 
each author’s quality. We want these ideas focused in the 
world and in the history of thought; we want them treated 
with detachment by the critic, however sympathetic he 
may be to this mysticism himself, and to the works of art 
founded upon it, and this we do not get. 

The result is that his criticism, where such authors are 
concerned, is apt to lose the breadth, which should include 
a survey of ideas different from or hostile to those which 
underlie the work of these authors. He does not meet, for 
instance, the objections which are vaguely condemned in 
the term “decadent.” Decadence, he says, is a term which 
only has a meaning when applied to style or form, and in 
Studies in Prose and Verse he proceeds with a consistency 
which revenges itself to prove that Meredith is a 
“ decadent.” 

‘“‘ What decadence in literature really means is that 


1 Studies in Prose and Verse. J. M. Dent & Co. 
2 The Symbolist Movement, Heinemann. 
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learned corruption of language by which style ceases to 
be organic and becomes, in the pursuit of some new 
expressiveness or beauty, deliberately abnormal. Mere- 
dith’s style is as self-conscious as Mallarmé’s. But 
unlike many self-conscious styles it is a/tve in every fibre. 
Not since the Elizabethans have we had so flame-like a 
life possessing the wanton body of a style. And with 
this fantastic, poetic, learned, passionate, intellectual 
style, a style which might have lent itself so well to 
the making of Elizabethan drama, Meredith has set 
himself to the task of writing novels of contemporary 
life, in which the English society of to-day is to be 
shown to us in the habit and manners of our time.” 


This passage is instructive as an illustration of the vagueness 
of the words usually employed in criticism. What does 
“organic” mean (the italics are not the author’s) if not 
“alive in every fibre”? And if style, as he so often, in 
common with other critics, asserts, be a quality of the 
matter and inseparable from it, is then the substance of 
Meredith’s writing “ decadent” ? No one will be brought 
to agree to this. It is clear that when people use the word 
they must mean something more than abnormality of 
expression and a keen, conscious relish of words. They 
mean different things at different times; but perhaps the 
writers to whom they most consistently apply the term, are 
those who seem to cut life up into little separate moments 
of emotion, who dwell curiously upon each as if its true 
significance lay in being regarded by itself, when a greater 
vigour of mind or strength of feeling would have contem- 
plated the experience in wider relations. Such writers, 
by narrowing their intention, may find beauty in objects 
and emotions which on the whole are ugly or disagreeable. 
The elaboration of style which often accompanies such 
exercises of the imagination is the natural result of having 
to make much out of little. 

Those who do not already sympathise with esthetic 
mysticism will be made impatient by Mr. Symons’ uncritical 
attitude towards it; and they will value far more his criticism 
of writers, whom he does not attempt to judge from that 
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point of view. His Studies in Prose and Verse, which is 
about to be reprinted, contains much excellent criticism, 
uncoloured by such philosophisings. 


Here is a good comment on Maupassant: 


“The man of the world is perfectly willing to 
admit that he is no better than you, because he takes 
it for granted that you will admit yourself to be no 
better than he. It is a way of avoiding comparisons. 
To Maupassant this cynical point of view was invaluable 
for his purpose. He wanted to tell stories just for the 
pleasure of telling them ; he wanted to concern himself 
with his story simply as a story, and he wanted every 
incident to be immediately effective. Now cynicism 
in France supplied a sufficient basis for all these 
requirements ; it is the equivalent, for popular pur- 
poses, of that appeal to the average, which in England 
is sentimentality.” 


Of Russia, 2 propos of Gorki, he says: 


“It has lost none of its instincts and it has just 
discovered the soul. Andit is ceaselessly perturbed 
by that strange inner companion; it listens to a voice 
which is not the voice of the blood; it listens to both 
voices, saying contrary things; and it is astonished, 
melancholy, questioning. Other novelists tell us of 
society; tell us, that is, what we are when we are not 
ourselves. The Russian novelists show us the soul 
when it is alone with itself, unconscious, or morbidly 
conscious, gay, uneasy, confident, suspicious, agonised 
with duty, a tyrannous slave or a devout and humble 
master. ... The English novelist shows us an idea 
coming into a man’s head; when he has got the idea 
he sometimes proceeds to feel as the idea suggests 
to him. The French novelist shows us a sensation, 
tempered or directed by will, coming into a man’s 
consciousness; even his instincts wait on the instinctive 
criticism of the intelligence ; so that passion, for instance, 
cools into sensuality while it waits. But to the Russian 
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there is nothing in the world except the feeling which 
invades him like an atmosphere, or grows up within 
him like a plant putting out its leaves, or crushes him 
under it like a great weight falling from above.” 


Studies in Seven Arts‘ was published almost at the same 
time as a reprint of Mr. Symons’ first book of criticism, 
An Introduction to the Study of Browning.? ‘There is hardly 
a quality in common between the two books to show they 
are by the same writer. The Study of Browning is a simple 
commentary upon the poems taken one by one, which draws 
attention to certain qualities psychological and esthetic, 
and states these as clearly as possible. It is perhaps the 
best primer on the subject written for those who are 
studying poets as part of their education. Studies in the 
Seven Arts, on the other hand, is written with greater 
elaboration than any of his other critical books. It is 
filled with attempts to transmit the emotions which the 
author has experienced in front of pictures, on hearing 
certain pieces of music, while watching dancing or looking 
at statues. It is full of esthetic philosophy, and it comes 
under the class of criticism which is written not only to 
convey ideas, but also the temperament of the critic himself. 
That is to say, it is the kind of criticism which aims at being 
a work of art in itself. The danger of this kind of criticism 
is that the writer is liable to become more absorbed in his 
own ideas than in the object itself. Mr. Symons does not 
always escape this fault ; and since his weakness lies chiefly 
in reflection and his strength in acute perception, this is to 
be particularly regretted. For instance, he begins a passage 
upon Rodin with an excellent analysis, and ends it in a very 
weak vein of epithalamic meditation. 


* All Rodin’s work is founded on a conception of 
force; first, the force of the earth, then the two 
conflicting forces, man and woman; with, always, 
behind and beyond, the secret, unseizable, inexplicable 
force of that mystery which surrounds the vital energy 
of the earth itself, as it surrounds us in our existence on 


1 Constable & Co. *-J. M. Dent & Co. 
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earth. Out of these forces he has chosen for the most 
part the universal, vivifying force of sex. In man he 
represents the obvious energy of nature, thews and 
muscles, bones, strength of limb; in the woman, the 
exquisite strength of weakness,-the subtler energy of 
the senses. They fight the eternal battle of sex, they 
seek each other that they may overcome each other. 
And the woman, softly, overcomes, to her perdition. 
The man holds her in the hollow of his hand, as God 
holds both man and woman” (a reference to the 
great sculptured hand which holds a lump of earth 
with two little figures cuddled up inside it); “he 
could close his hand upon the fragile thing that 
nestles there and crush it; but something paralyses 
his muscles in a tender inaction. The hand will 
never close over her, she will always have the slave’s 
conquest.” 


Now there is nothing in the sentiment of the statue, 
“Le Baiser,” for instance, which the passage recalls, to 
suggest “overcomes to her own perdition,” etc.: the 
critic is interested in this sentiment and has simply gone 
off along that line. Few will agree with him that the 
sculptured hand grasping the lump of earth, with the man 
and woman inside it, is one of Rodin’s finest creations; 
though, as the reader follows the critic’s sympathetic 
description of it, he may begin to waver in this opinion. 
Still, there is much to be said for the opinion that this 
work appeals more through conveying a philosophic idea 
than through its intrinsic beauty. 

The essay on Watts is perhaps the best in the book. 
As a portrait painter he contrasts him with most modern 
painters in his power of painting the intimate individuality 
of his sitters and in his abstention from seizing on some 
momentary or accidental effect. “Whistler with his 
unerring ‘science of beauty,’ in his unerring sense of the 
painter’s opportunity, poises his figures on the turn of a 
heel, in the act of buttoning a long glove, the hand resting 
jauntily on a cane, the child’s feet grasping the floor, the 
aged man or woman outlined against a dim grey wall with 
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the immobility of the wall itself. Sargent pours the crude 
light of the studio roof upon all in a man that would most 
escape that interrogation, crying to him roughly to speak 
out, stripping off some of his shyest and most honest 
disguises, and giving us, as the truth, whatever remains 
over after the soul has been frightened out of sight. Manet 
is not more tender, but he is more complete in his capture, 
giving us life as well as the moment, and the whole sensitive 
intelligence of the flesh, which to him is the whole of life. 
All these will have things their own way, will snatch the 
beauty or the energy which they desire, like a thing pos- 
sessed wilfully, only Watts is content to wait, disinterested, 
humble, incurious, sure that the secret, if not the meaning 
of the secret, will come to him.” Admirable criticism ! 
though “the secret, if not the meaning of the secret ” is an 
obscure saying—perhaps it is meant to remind us of the 
absence of anything, which suggests the wand of a phy- 
siognomic lecturer in the touch of Watts’ brush. He praises 
Whistler with an intimate fervour, which leads him into 
using far-fetched fancies to express what he wishes to say, 
and thanks to unusual literary skill he succeeds in capturing 
many a flying perception, though the literal reader will find 
himself continually exclaiming “ What next!” His inter- 
pretation of the portrait of Sarasate, which he contrasts with 
Watts’ portrait of Joachim, is an example of the ingenious 
tenacity with which he will follow out his idea. It forms 
part of the argument that in Whistler’s portraits the pose 
itself is as much a part of the interpretation as the painting. 
Now Sarasate is a genuine but not a profound artist ; his 
tone is wonderful ; but he has nothing but his temperament 
and his technique. “ He is seen (in the picture) making his 
astonishing appearance, violin in hand, out of darkness upon 
a stage, where he is to be the virtuoso. ... The man 
who holds the violin in his hands is a child, pleased to 
please ; not a student or a diviner. And Whistler has 
rendered all this, as truthfully as Watts has rendered the 
very different problem of Joachim, in perhaps the greatest 
of his portraits. Joachim is in the act of playing, he bends 
his brows over the music which he is studying, not reading ; 


if there is any platform or any audience, he is unconscious 
No. 2.—Vot. 1. 177 o 
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of them ; he is conscious only of Beethoven. Note how 
Sarasate dandles the violin. It is a child, a jewel. He is 
already thinking of the sound, the flawless tone, not of 
Beethoven. Whistler has caught him, posed him, another 
butterfly and alive.” This is a piece of criticism which 
will make the reader, when he is next in front of the 
picture, look at it with fresh interest. Mr. Symons 
studies Whistler with the peculiar sympathy that he has 
for all artists, whether they are “ symbolists” or impres- 
sionists, who work in the belief that art must never be a 
statement, but always an evocation. But in comparing 
him with Velasquez who made a beauty up from “a very 
carefully studied vision of reality ”, he recognises Whistler’s 
limitations. He “tricks life and the world into beauty by 
excepting in them only what suits his purpose, as indeed 
every artist must do, but also by narrowing his purpose till 
it is indeed for the most part symbolised by the butterfly of 
his signature.” If Mr. Symons had submitted Verlaine 
and the Symbolists to such stern tests of comparison there 
would have been no serious fault to find with his criticism 
of them. There is another criticism of Whistler so good 
in itself as to be well worth quotation, which might also 
apply to a great deal of the literature to which he tends to 
be too indulgent : ‘‘ Whistler begins by building his world 
after nature’s, with supports as solid and as visible. Gradually 
he knocks away support after support, expecting the 
structure to support itself by its own consciousness, so to 
speak. At the perfect moment he gives to the eye just 
enough to catch in the outlines of things that it may be able 
to complete them by that imaginative sympathy which is 
part of the seeing of works of art. But he can never be 
content with that service, and demands more and more 
of it, in his challenge with things, with himself. And 
he comes finally to suppose that all eyes have the sight and 
sensitiveness of his own ; which is as if one were to expect 
the A BC class to read Euclid off the black-board.” 

In his essay on Richard Strauss Mr. Symons has no 
difficulty in proving that the attempt to convey ideas or 
facts through music is to ignore the characteristic of that 
art, which is to convey emotion directly without the 
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medium of ideas. The essay on the ideas of Wagner is 
not so clear; in it he seems to have taken more trouble 
to please himself than to make the exposition easy to 
the reader. In his description of the personality of Duse 
in private life, his literary power fails him as it rarely 
does. His article on Gustave Moreau is excellent : 
“ Beauty, to him, is bounded on the one side by pretti- 
ness, on the other by the fantastic and the unnatural. At 
a touch of nature his whole world of cold excitement 
would drop to pieces, scatter into coloured fragments of 
broken glass.” As an example of that sensibility which 
makes Mr. Symons so interesting a critic we may point 
to the description of Cologne Cathedral: he complains of 
the vast nakedness of space “ frugal and fruitless, out of 
which nothing grows in the luxuriant way of the great 
French Gothic cathedrals.” It reminds him of Bach’s 
bare-stone work in music, “ its ornamentation is certainly his 
also, with its harpsichord trills and Italian flourishes.” .. . 
“Mystery no longer envelops the sacred rites ; there is no 
shadow from divine things; here is a daylight church 
through which the air blows freely. If there is any 
mysticism built up into these stones, it is the icy Flemish 
mysticism of Ruysbroeck, whose name one sees on a station 
not far from Cologne.” ‘‘ How reasonable is God!” one 
says sitting here among these cold, ascending pillars; and 
not, as in Chartres or Barcelona, in that dimness touched 
with fire: “ How terrible is God!” ‘This cathedral is 
one of the unconsoling images of eternity. . . . I can find 
in it neither ecstasy nor any passionate kind of hope. It 
shelters no dreams, only a calm certainty, as of a mind 
which has reasoned itself sure.” Perhaps this passage marks 
better than any other the limit of his sympathies ; perhaps 
he should feel more and find more beauty in “a daylight 
church through which the air blows freely”: but how 
well he has expressed an impression to which he does not 
respond ! Can we ask more of a critic, than that he 
should describe his impressions so that others, while 
understanding what he feels, may guess what they would 
have felt themselves ? 
DesmMonD MacCartTuy 
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THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 


HE central feature of Mr. Haldane’s army scheme 

is the reorganisation of the auxiliary forces, and the 

creation of what he terms the territorial army. 
The changes in the regular army are matters of detail, and 
though of great importance have not the far-reaching 
possibilities of the other half of his scheme. An endeavour 
will be made in this article to examine in broad outline the 
objects of this scheme, its advantages, and its drawbacks ; 
and then to consider the only other alternative presented to 
us—conscription. 

First, as to the scheme itself. It may be asked whether, 
seeing that we now have militia and volunteer artillery, 
militia and volunteer infantry, and yeomanry cavalry, there 
will be any very great change in calling these old forces by 
the new name of a territorial army. The change will be 
this. At present all these different forces are on different 
engagements, with different liabilities, with no unity of 
command, and with some of their most important com- 
manders belonging to the foreign service branch of the 
army, who must inevitably be withdrawn at the first menace 
of war; but, worst of all, with practically the whole of 
their artillery immobile. The whole force is therefore 
incapable of rapid movement, and would in consequence 
suffer defeat from a far smaller force with mobile artillery 
and unity of command, even if this latter force were inferior, 
man for man, in physique, morale, and training. Under the 
new plan the whole would be as homogeneous and as mobile 
as any army in the ordinary accepted meaning of the term, 
ready to take the field in divisions with its proper comple- 
ments of the three arms, horse, foot, and artillery, and under 
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its own commanders. Thus, if the regular army were 
entirely removed from this country, the efficiency of the 
territorial force would not be affected in the slightest. 
The present writer has insistently urged the desirability 
of creating such a force, on the ground that only by this 
means can any real reform of the army and any sensible 
economy be effected. And indeed this must be the case. 
Whenever an attempt has been made to reduce the numbers 
of the regular forces of the crown, and it will not be denied 
that no real economy can be accomplished by any other 
means, the objection has always been raised that this country 
would be inadequately defended in the event of any such 
reductions taking place. If it be urged that the primary 
duty of the regular forces is service oversea, and that all 
that are redundant to that purpose should be cut off, we are 
told that the defence of these shores from invasion cannot 
be left to a disorganised force. We are reminded of the 
striking episode of the summer of 1900, when, owing 
to the apprehension in the public mind created by the 
absence of regular troops, costly expedients were resorted to 
in order to create fresh battalions, called royal reserve 
regiments. Unless, therefore, a force can be created which 
can preserve this country from the danger of invasion, and 
in which the public will have confidence, all hope of 
economy must be abandoned. 

It may be asked why the new territorial force, which 
will admittedly be built up from materials already existing, 
will be so much more effective for the purpose of national 
defence than the auxiliary forces as we see them to-day. 
It would seem to have two advantages, one ideal, the other 
real. If the idea be once firmly planted in the minds of the 
public, and of the territorial force, that the citizen army, 
and the citizen army alone, is responsible for the safety of 
this country. from invasion, the whole thing will be taken 
seriously, and efforts will be made by all classes of society 
to make the thing a success. The actual advantage will be 
the mobility of the territorial force. It is not sufficiently 
realised that the defence of any territory against attack from 
the sea involves the necessity of far greater mobility on the 
part of the defenders than if the attack be threatened by 
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land. The force that attacks by sea can move at least four 
times as fast as a force attacking by land, and its opportunity 
for feints which will successfully draw off large parts of 
the defending force in a wrong direction, are well-nigh 
unlimited. If this country were invaded to-day in the 
absence of the regular army, the most immense confusion 
would prevail. With the territorial force in workin 
order, one, two, or three divisions could be ordered to the 
threatened point, and would immediately move towards it, 
to be further reinforced by divisions as required. Sedentary 
defence is always necessary for some few places in the 
United Kingdom ; the great government dockyards, the 
great private ship-building yards, and other places near the 
coast where warlike material is manufactured must be scien- 
tifically defended by a special branch of the territorial army. 
For the rest what is required is mobility, mobility, mobility. 

The one thing that is essential for the creation of this 
mobile territorial army is an administrative power not 
dependent upon the administration of the foreign service 
army. This separate administration is provided for in two 
ways, firstly by the creation of county associations, which, 
although they have none of the powers of command or 
training, will in every other way exercise control over the 
territorial force within the county. Opinion seems to be 
generally favourable to the creation of such county associa- 
tions, although the details of the composition of each 
association cannot be supposed to commend themselves to 
extremists on either side. The extreme democrat is 
horrified at the proposal to make the lord-lieutenant the 
ex officio chairman; the martinet is aghast at the mayor 
and corporation, county aldermen and county councillors 
having any share in military matters. It is probably wise 
to found these association committees, for it is certain that 
the territorial forces, as we know them at present, have 
always been at loggerheads with the War Office. Nor has 
the situation been improved in this respect in any sensible 
measure by the decentralising reforms carried out under the 


._ Esher scheme. There would therefore seem to be no 


alternative to some kind of local control, combining both 
the military and the civil authorities within the county. 
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The second method proposed under the scheme of 
giving a separate administration to the territorial force is 
the creation of a separate department at the War Office to 
deal with the territorial army. Of the desirability of this 
separate department there can be no question in the minds 
of all those who are acquainted with the opinion of the 
auxiliary forces. The present system, under which every 
matter not settled locally is passed through the various 
channels at the War Office, none of which have any know- 
ledge of the facts at issue, has failed, and must fail to be 
either efficient or satisfactory. 

Such being, in very broad outline, the objects of the 
creation of the territorial force, let us examine the objections 
which have been brought against it. The first is that it is 
not wanted at all, since the invasion of this country is 
rendered impossible by a preponderating navy. This 
argument seems fortunately to have lost much of its force 
during the last two years. The extreme difficulty of 
blockade, as shown in all our naval manceuvres, and in the 
Russo-Japanese war, has convinced most thoughtful students 
of war that the evasion of even a most powerful naval force 
by a flotilla of transports must always be possible. The 
same argument disposes of the “ starving out” theory ; for 
just as the invading force may elude our own naval 
blockade, so can the ships carrying our food supplies evade 
the hostile naval blockade. ‘The royal commission on food 
supplies in time of war seems finally to have disposed of the 
theory that this country can easily be starved out. From 
what is known of the views of foreign powers it is reason- 
able to assume that they share this opinion, and realise that 
if this country is ever to be brought to its knees it must be 
by a hostile force landing on our shores, and not by a naval 
blockade. Even if invasion were extremely improbable it 
would still have to be guarded against, for the penalty of 
failing to provide against it would be national annihilation. 
The pedestrian is especially warned to “ beware of the steam 
roller,” not because the steam roller is particularly likely to 
run over him, for it is certainly the most easily eluded of 
all forms of traffic, but because the penalty of failure to 
avoid it would be so utterly fatal. 
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The second objection urged is that, granted a force must 
be maintained at home to repel a sudden invasion, the pro- 
posed new territorial army will be inadequate to the task, 
since though its numbers may be sufficient, its training will 
be so short that it will be unfit to meet the invader’s troops 
who have had a longer period of training. This school of 
critics regards the value of the soldier as depending solely, 
or mainly, on his length of service ; a force trained for a 
fortnight will be hopelessly defeated by a force trained for 
six weeks ; a force trained for one year must succumb to a 
force trained for two years; and so on. But these critics 
have overlooked the fact that they are “hoist by their own 
petard.” If the value of the soldier depends on his length 
of service, our own regular troops must be far superior to 
those of all other nations, for our regular soldiers are trained 
for seven years, as compared with the two years of most 
continental armies. Now the first onslaught of the surprise 
invasion can only take place when the 120,000 regular 
troops of the expeditionary force are still in this country. 
Long before these 120,000 are embarked for foreign service 
the territorial force will be embodied, and will immediately 
begin to pile up that length of training which this class of 
critic considers so essential. Indeed the whole theory that 
the value of the soldier is dependent on his length of train- 
ing must be regarded with great suspicion. Every im- 
provement of modern weapons has continued to make length 
of training of less importance, character of more importance. 
Thus, in the days of the long bow it took a man ten years 
to become thoroughly proficient with his weapon ; now-a- 
days a man can become a first-rate rifle shot in a few 
months. The same phenomenon is observable in civil life. 
Improvements in machinery often render manual dexterity 
less essential. On the other hand, character becomes of 
greater importance. The wide field covered by modern 
battles, the distance of each man, not only from his fellows, 
but from his officers, makes it more important than ever 
that he should have his heart in his job. No amount of 
training, and training only, will make a man prefer death to 
surrender ; for this is the problem which each man in a 
modern battle has often to think out for himself and by 
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himself. It is not suggested that training is of little import- 
ance ; it is of first-rate importance of course, but courage, 
character, common-sense, confidence in the leader, these are 
of greater importance still. 

The third objection is that on the terms offered the 
territorial force cannot be formed, for the men will not join. 
This is the most formidable line of opposition, and only 
time can show whether it is well founded ; but it falls to 
be said that it largely depends upon the loudness of this 
criticism whether it succeeds or fails. It would be an evil 
thing to ruin the chances of a great national reform in order 
to secure a dialectical advantage. Still it is probable that 
concessions will have to be made. The estimate of the cost 
of the territorial force is extremely low. All forces in 
England that have been successful have been expensive. 
Cromwell’s cavalry troopers received about the same rate of 
pay as a lieutenant of cavalry does to-day, his commanding 
officers received more than the corresponding ranks at the 
present time. But though the territorial force may cost 
more money than is at present anticipated, it will still, if 
successfully created, be a step in the direction of economy 
for the reason already given. To maintain regular troops 
costing anything from £80 to £130 a man to defend this 
country from invasion, when the same function can be 
equally well performed by citizen soldiers costing from £7 
to {10 per man, is plainly a most extravagant method. 

The fourth, and an interesting objection, is that of the 
extreme democratic section. Mr. Robert Blatchford in a 
recent article feared that the formation of the territorial 
army meant the creation of a huge police force, with power 
to over-ride the wishes of the democracy. All armies have 
this danger, but the proposed territorial force would 
presumably have it in a less degree than any other form of 
army. Being based on a voluntary system of enlistment, the 
executive could not employ the force on tasks distasteful 
to the national sentiment, without running the risk of the 
immediate disappearance of the whole by resignation. It 
may be said that this force will be recruited from a special 
class, and that it will be an armed and_ triumphant 
bourgeoisie ; but it would seem that the argument is really 
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the other way. They will be less likely to run the risk of 
exasperating the people than a corresponding number of 
men with less to lose. In fact, the surest way to prevent 
the bureaucracy and the bourgeoisie from becoming an 
arrogant governing caste is to put them into the territorial 
force. But it must be admitted that the system of officering 
the territorial force, and, for that matter, all existing branches 
of the various imperial forces, is to the last degree un- 
democratic ; it is far less democratic than the system 
prevailing in many other armies ; fortunately there is 
nothing in the composition of the territorial force to render 
reform impossible. 

The last objection, the most insistent, and the most 
loudly voiced, is that no force can be adequate or successful 
that is not based upon conscription. This seems to the 
present writer to be a fallacy. He believes that it can be 
proved that conscription for home service, even if it were 
possible, far from rendering our imperial position more 
secure, would render it far more difficult. If the popula- 
tion be conscripted for home service it will be less likely to 
volunteer in large numbers for foreign service, and no one 
has suggested that conscription for foreign service would 
for one moment be tolerated by the people of this country. 
Many cogent reasons can be urged for the view just 
enunciated that conscription for home service renders 
foreign service more difficult of attainment. During the 
great war with France a century ago under the militia 
ballot we had, in fact, conscription. No doubt the militia 
ballot was a bad form of compulsory service, for it allowed 
substitution, but it was conscription all the same. What 
was its effect? Our difficulties in finding sufficient men 
to fight our battles on land or sea were overwhelming. 
The man who had served in the militia considered he had 
fulfilled his whole duty to the State. This article would 
stretch to unreasonable limits were the whole history of 
this movement to be traced, but it can be confidently 
asserted that the more study given to this subject during 
the period between 1797 and 1815, the more apparent will 
it become that in spite of the element of compulsion for 
home service being then in active operation, the difficulty 
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of finding men for service abroad was far greater than it is 
at the present day. 

Let us see how compulsory service for home defence 
affects nations with imperial obligations for oversea service. 
France has a colonial empire which is small by comparison 
with our own, and the number of men required, whether 
in peace or war, is but a tithe of what is required by 
England. Yet in Tonkin and Madagascar, to take only 
the most recent instances, the difficulty of providing a 
sufficient number of good white troops was very consider- 
able. So great was the difficulty that in one part of the 
Madagascar campaign, 7. e. 1894~5, the Government managed 
to get the people to assent to the employment of ordinary 
conscripts for service in that country ; for various reasons, 
notably the youth of the conscripts, the experiment was so 
dire a failure that it will probably never be repeated. 

Germany has even less necessity for white troops to 
serve oversea than France, and yet her difficulties have been 
very great both in finding men for the international expe- 
ditionary force sent to China in 1g00, and for the war 
against the Hereros in South West Africa. The difficulty 
experienced by Germany in providing a sufficient number 
of white troops for her small necessities for war oversea is 
particularly instructive. In Germany, if anywhere, the 
conscript army has been brought to the highest point of 
efficiency ; the greatest minds have been directed to its 
perfection; the whole nation, from the emperor to the 
peasant, has joined in creating and maintaining it, and it is 
to-day the concrete expression of the national will and 
national ideal. But yet, when it comes to sending five or 
ten thousand men to a war across the sea, the men are not 
forthcoming, indeed the disinclination of the people to 
serve abroad has been such as to cause the Government quite 
recently the gravest embarrassment. 

If we compare this state of affairs with our own case we 
have some reason for gratification. Every year in peace time 
we send an expeditionary force of close upon 20,000 men 
for oversea service, and in time of war there appears to be 
no limit to the numbers that are prepared to serve. First 
and last we sent over 400 000 men to fight in South Africa. 
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What the reason for this phenomenon may be it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps it is that there is only a certain 
amount of military ardour in each man, and that the 
element of compulsion destroys this spark of patriotism 
with extraordinary rapidity. Compulsory service for home 
defence may be compared to inoculation with an antitoxin, 
which acts as a prophylactic against any further attacks of 
martial zeal or national self-sacrifice. 

It may be argued that the theory just enunciated is 
disproved by the military achievements of Japan oversea, 
whose army is based upon universal compulsory service. 
But readers of Sir Ian Hamilton’s second volume on the 
Russo-Japanese war will not need to be reminded of the 
exceptional features of this war. The Japanese are a 
strange people, wholly different in ideas and methods to 
the peoples of Western Europe. Again, every Japanese 
man and woman had learnt to regard Russia as their one 
great enemy, and the defeat of Russia in Manchuria and 
the seizure of Port Arthur as the one great end to be 
pursued at all costs. Every Japanese man, therefore, knew 
full well the purpose for which he was compelled to join 
the army, and since that purpose was one on which his 
heart was set, the element of compulsion had no drawbacks, 
and indeed entirely disappeared. 

We, as a nation, have fortunately no such definite 
objective, no insult to be wiped out only by ruthless war. 
It would seem then to be true that voluntary service is the 
only method of defending our widely scattered empire with 
its indefinite obligations and indefinite future hostilities. 
Compulsion, far from being a help, may be a hindrance, 
as it was to our own country in the past, and as it is to 
other European countries to-day. Surely it is better, then, 
to concentrate upon what is not only possible, but even 
desirable, namely, the creation of a great volunteer army 
appealing to all classes of the King’s subjects, in sympathy 
with similar forces in every great self-governing colony, 


and itself forming a sure defence and a link of empire. 
Joun SEELY 












DAUGHTERS OF JOY 


1 
ONG, subtle-floating, the choir 
Of strings—soft floods of tone— 
In pleading dance-measured invades 
Cloud-like the pavement, where 
With the night-wind’s vast lament in mine ears, I am 
walking alone. 


2 
You, from the dance, I cried, 
In tears, at this street-corner 2? 
“T am going home, my friend. 
(Strange, that you knew me !) 
Dances are not for the sore heart, nor lights for the scorner.” 


3 
How came you to live so, sister 2 
“« Jealous was he I cared for— 
False, but jealous—he died— 
Flung himself into the river ; 
And then a child . . . no matter! What should the child 
be spared for? 


4 
‘What mattered? What matters in London 
But the play of the iron mill? 
It is full of women who smile 
And heroes live upon them. 
There, if a love rise in your heart, ’tis that that you must kill. 


5 
‘Smile under the lamp-glare— 
To laugh cracks your painting— 
There’s no place to weep in there 
Or bow the head in silence : 
Under an archway the clever children imock at a woman 
fainting. 
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6 
“Sick, hie to the almshouse— 
Lie in your shroud, thinking ; 
Soiled before you have loved, 
When you have loved, betrayed ; 
And is there, once betrayed, a better end than drinking ? 


7 
“Yes, wiser ones will save— 
And then there may be marriage ; 
After precipitous years 
Settling down (with your past 
Always to take the opposite seat) in a well-padded carriage!” 


8 
Through Asia sweeps that voice, 
Through Christendom and Jewry ; 
Look up at the tavern door— 
See! A phantom peering in, 
The smile of a daughter of joy on the drawn face of a fury. 


9 
Down the dark tremendous vale 
Whirling like leaves, O Daughters 
Of Joy, O gash’d priestesses 
Night-bound, hectic, marred, . 
Ye that were lovely once as clouds mirrored in waters, 
10 : 
To what dominion dire 
Flag your fierce wings, till they 
Glide through the dense realms lit 
Only by eyes of prey? 
Whither, O sister-spirits eternal, sink ye away ? 
il 


Back to the Past we sink, 
Whence the human would be soaring, 
To deep-pent Chaos back,— 
Hold out no hand to us— 
Rushing disharmonies, lost, lost past deploring ! 


12 
So the blazing rout shall coil 
Unnumbered down for ever, 
And the foul shall breed the foul 
And the heavenly heights be far 
While man knows not of love, and cannot curb his fever. 
HERBERT TRENCH 
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THE AMERICAN AND HIS HOLIDAY 


DISTINGUISHED American wit once said that 

all good Americans go to Paris when -they die. 

That represented the acme of aspiration of the 
sixties and seventies. In those days we took in England by 
the way, and in passing did homage to Shakspeare, the 
Crystal Palace, Westminster Abbey and Madame Tussaud’s. 
We yawned our way through a British Sunday in those 
relentless lodging-houses of the Bloomsbury district, where 
the economical of our nation congregated. Even supposing 
we had it in our unregenerate hearts to demand to be enter- 
tained on Sundays, the British sense of propriety nipped that 
inthe bud. We were not entertained, unless staring through 
tears of fatigue at vagrant cats prowling about the trees of 
Bloomsbury on a godless quest after sparrows may be called 
being entertained. 

In those days we were given over to an orgie of church 
going, and in a liberal way we patronised all creeds. We 
also went on Dickens pilgrimages, as no one else did. The 
London we adored was Dickens’ London with a few churches 
and historical names thrown in, for even then London was 
fast becoming a city of reminiscences. Finally, having 
seen all the churches and all the imaginary haunts of the 
famous people who never existed, having eaten more vege- 
table-marrow—that national vegetable of England—than we 
wanted, as well as that other national asset, a heavy, bilious 
kind of plum-cake, we finally escaped from the British 
Sabbath, and fled to that gay city on the Seine, in whose 
deplorable vocabulary there is no such word-as “home.” 
There, instead, we became acquainted with that French 
national institution, the “café chantant,” which for a 
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traveller does quite as well, and which made our respectable 
American souls thrill with the consciousness of seeing 
life.” 

Since then the wheel of change has swung round ; Paris 
has sobered down and London has cheered up. Divine 
Providence is with the nation that has “home” in its 
vocabulary, and these summers the sun positively shines in 
London, and, encouraged by nature, London has annexed 
some of that gaiety on the Sabbath which the Continent is 
fast losing. ‘To be sure, if we are a hungry and homeless 
wayfarer, it is still rather difficult to get anything to eat on 
Sundays in London, but we are permitted to listen to music, 
and certain picture-galleries are open to us. In fact, the 
Americans have taught the British the first rudiments of 
enjoyment. The new British gaiety is England’s concession 
to her best transatlantic customer. Years ago it was 
only artistic heathens who were “at home” on Sundays, 
but now everybody is at home on Sundays, and the only 
wonder is that, when everybody is at home, they ever get 
any one to come to see them. However, the travelling 
American is always to be relied on, especially the feminine 
American, well-dressed with the national figure, enthusiastic, 
keenly intelligent, and eager for information which is stuffed 
into that other national institution—the side bag. The 
truth is, if it had not been for Americans, Europe as a 
summer resort would never have been discovered. Next to 
the original discovery of Columbus that is the greatest. Why 
grumble over the engaging peculiarities of the American 
tariff, when America yearly exports that tremendous output 
of brave American citizens on whom in a modest way England 
also puts on a little import duty? There is no question but 
that they pay their way, to the joy of others besides the English 
shopkeeper. Even those higher in the social scale get their 
little welcome pickings. I remember an astute American, 
after studying English methods, saying with bated breath, 
“An American has to get up early to get ahead of an 
Englishman, and even then he’s sure to find him there 
already.” Yes, it is the American dollars, that bulge British 
pockets, which have given the English their new gaiety ! 

To say in America that you are going abroad puts you 
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at once’on a superior social footing. It is a kind of self- 
bestowed order of knighthood without a title, but which 
gives you a keen sense of superiority. The American who 
goes abroad never returns exactly the same. His outlook has 
immeasurably broadened, and though he may believe more 
than ever in his national eagle he will find that there are 
other formidable heraldic birds and beasts on earth besides 
that great bird who spreads his wings across the national 
shield and occasionally favours the world with an ear- 
splitting shriek. It gives the patriotic American a wrong 
estimate of values if he only hears his own eagle scream, and 
it is necessary for him to hear the screams and roars of 
Europe. Hence the educational value of European travel. 

The travelling Americans can be divided into the 
extravagant and the stingy; there is no medium. They 
either overpay their way, or they underpay their way. It 
is a mistake to think that the travelling American is rich. 
He mostly has to count his pennies to make them meet. 
But it is this wrong estimate of Americans that is responsible 
for the increased cost of travelling. Weare not all Vander- 
bilts and things! It is not the Vanderbilts nor the 
Rockefellers who help to circulate the American dollar 
abroad, but rather the shoals of modest students, teachers, 
tourists, and town and country folks who come over here to 
spend what they have saved up for this event of their lives. 
They say it is the steerage that pays on the ocean liners, 
and so it is the modestly “comfortably off” who make 
the effete countries prosperous, The necessity of European 
travel for the American is amply testified by its ever- 
increasing tide, in spite also of the ever-increasing cost. 
But go he must, in spite of an expense which years ago 
would have appalled a rich man. 

Americans who feel that “Urup” is banded against 
them come across by way of Cook’s Tours and other per- 
sonally conducted parties, and pay a round sum for which 
they take part in a frenzied flight across the Continent, 
while Europe passes before their dazed sight like a kaleido- 
scope. Their time is limited to the summer, and Europe 
is large, so they have to step lively. A kind of nightmare 


of travel begins, and they see the sights in a race against 
No. 2.—Vot. 1. 193 P 
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time. They shoot through picture galleries, churches, 
public buildings, and past monuments; in fact, they are 
not spared a single one of all those free entertainments 
to which the personally conducted are liable, and until 
exhausted nature gives up. Who has not strayed across 
worn-out American tourists stranded in hotel parlours, 
hollow-eyed, sallow, haggard of cheek, straight-fronted 
though exhausted, shirt-waisted, side-bagged, loathing sights, 
hating churches, hating pictures? An American was over- 
heard to ask a porter in a Geneva hotel, “ Is there a museum 
in thistown?” “No, sir,” said the porter, humiliated by this 
disgraceful confession. ‘ Thank God,” the young American 
cried fervently, and shook the astonished man’s hand. 

The American, like his English cousin, is limited in his 
expressions of rapture. I remember a divine night in 
Venice. The Grand Canal lay bathed in moonlight, and 
from a passing gondola, gay with lanterns, a song floated 
softly upwards. Suddenly through the stillness of this City 
of Dreams I heard a compatriot, a wide-awake, red-headed 
youth from Maine, exclaim with sincere conviction, “I say, 
a gondola does beat a buggy all hollow, don’t it!” 

The rapture with which the American goes to Europe 
is only equalled by the rapture with which he returns 
home. Europe is a hard nut to crack even in three months. 
It is only as he finds himself gradually recovering on his 
homeward journey from a physical and mental collapse, the 
result of a chaotic multitude of impressions on a perfectly 
exhausted brain, that he begins to enjoy himself in retro- 
spection. But he would enjoy himself more did there not loom 
before him then the prospect of that fateful interview with 
the keeper of the national conscience, the custom-house 
inspector. Who of us has been able to look into the in- 
spector’s suspicious eye without quailing? No woman, of 
that I am sure! Men are much more scrupulous as minor 
criminals. A dear friend of mine smuggled a silver 
tea-service under her petticoats, where a tea-pot, the 
milk jug, and a sugar basin thumped her most cruelly. 
She had bought them in Paris, where a guileless “antique 
dealer” swore by all the gods—and offered to give it to her 
in writing—that this particular service had been the private 
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property of Louis XVI. Having escaped the argus-eyed 
but guileless inspectors, whose wistful orbs she had disdained 
to blind even with a five dollar bill, and at the cost of a few 
bruises, she reached home with that sense of satisfaction 
which a woman always feels when she has smuggled success- 
fully. She divested herself of the private property of Louis 
XVI, and took a few days to let the bruises heal, and then 
she went on a shopping expedition just to prove to herself 
how cheap Europe really is. Fate took her, she told me 
afterwards, to a huge establishment built along the soaring 
fancy of a Whiteley, and just as she looked into the interior 
of what Americans call a “dumb salesman,” and which 
far from an impropriety is merely the name of an electrically 
lighted glass-case, she stared aghast and petrified, for there 
in the “dumb salesman’s ” interior stood the exact copy of 
her own Louis XVI tea-set which she had imperilled her 
immortal soul to smuggle over, and on inquiry she found the 
price which, of course, included the duty she had not paid, 
as well as a handsome profit, to be ten dollars less than she 
had paid for it in Paris. She did say that it seemed funny 
of Louis XVI to have two tea-sets just alike, but she 
supposed he had forgotten. 

“However,” and my friend spoke as one registering a 
solemn vow, “I'll never buy anything in France again! A 
country,” and words cannot do justice to her withering 
scorn, “that doesn’t know the meaning of ‘home.’” 

Though I did not quite follow her reasoning, I was more 
than ever convinced of the wisdom of having a good con- 
science, and buying one’s Old Masters, Lowestoft china, 
Chippendale, and old silver in America. Why not give the 
American workman a chance! 

Though all Americans may want to go to Europe, 
fortunately for the National Exchequer there are millions 
who can’t. The only class that doesn’t need or want a change 
in summer is the lowest class. It is change and refreshment 
enough for them to have the streets watered occasionally, 
whereupon they can bask luxuriously in the resulting steam, 
while they watch the closed ice-carts roll stolidly by, for 
the trusts won’t sell ice except at famine prices, for even 
trusts must live. And your sweltering householder and his. 
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white-faced children gasping hot air, a whole panting family 
hanging out of each dingy window, are not profitable 
customers. It would be rather pleasant to hope that some 
day the gentlemen of the ice trusts may realise the drawback 
of having no ice. There are commercial crimes that make 
one regret a rational religion which is fast doing away with 
that particular form of future punishment in which the 
world wisely believed for so many centuries, and which is 
so simple and yet so effective. 

Apart from these forlorn waifs and strays, eve 
American tries by hook or by crook to get a little holiday 
in summer. The relentless climate makes it a_ sheer 
necessity. The.only saving grace the cruel heat has, is 
that it is dry, and not damp like the English. In New 
England the cities pour themselves into the country and the 
sea-shore, while the West crowds to the sea-bound Eastern 
towns as to havens of bliss. The American summer 
sojourner of towns is for this reason quite a different kind 
from the native. By the blessed 4th of July, which 
American patriotism celebrates in a manner calculated to 
be most destructive to life and property, whoever can afford 
it flees from town, and offers up a silent prayer that the 
ardent patriotism of the citizens who are left will not prove 
fatally destructive. For, without any exaggeration, what 
between fires, accidents, and deaths, the United States may 
be said to offer up every 4th of July, in the aggregate, a 
good-sized town and its inhabitants as a thank-offering for 
the many blessings only the free enjoy. Still, one can’t pay 
too much for real liberty. 

Of the people who desert the towns, some of the frivolous 
go to summer hotels—curious American products bereft of 
men but prolific of boys, little boys too youthful even to 
flirt with. Only at the week’s end do the grown men 
arrive in trains, whereupon animation is restored to the 
lovely but deserted creatures who, dressed in the last 
“cry” of fashion, have to rock forsaken on the hotel 
piazzas through most of the week. On Saturday nights 
there is a kind of thanksgiving “hop,” and such young 
feminine things as can’t find a masculine creature to hop 
with, hop with each other. But it is sad to see two girls 
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dance together—the real salt and savour of dancing quite 
disappears. The truth is, the dancing man is fast vanishing 
from the face of the earth. ‘The modern young man won’t 
dance, and he hates summer hotels, so he growls and plunges 
his way into the primeval forests, and in his bungling 
fashion tries to escape the piazza girl, but he can’t. 
For she plunges after him into the primeval forest, and 
for his sake she dares many things: gets spiders in her hair, 
ear-wigs down her back, and ants and grasshoppers up her 
spine. Still, the young man is destined to be captured 
whether on a hotel piazza or in the Adirondacks, for 
though ornamented with freckles and mosquito-bites, and 
with her nose peeling, the new six feet American girl has 
been found to be quite as dangerous as the five feet three 
inches kind in a ball room. You really never can tell. 

The American man has a perfectly beautiful reputation 
asa husband. To such an extent indeed that when future 
generations demand the description of a martyr, then will 
the biography of the American husband be produced as a 
sample of what a real martyr is. His reputation as a martyr 
rests on his willingness to let his wife go away without him, 
while he, in company with the family cat, guards his home, 
and without the cat, earns his daily cake, for the necessaries 
of life are not so necessary to the American as the luxuries. 
He is also cited as sweltering in town while his dearest 
rocks on hotel piazzas, and arduously constructs bits of 
needle-work for the dust to settle on. His claim to domestic 
martyrdom has not only resulted in a universal disparage- 
ment of the foreign brand of husbands but in a doubt, 
occasionally expressed, as to whether he really exists. At 
any rate, an Englishwoman was heard to remark, “ I wonder 
if American women really have any husbands ?” 

Far be it from any one to disparage the American husband, 
for he is good and dutiful, and well-trained. All one ventures 
to question is whether he is such a real, out and out martyr 
as foreigners have been led to believe? Does the American 
husband really dislike to consort with the family cat? Is it a 
fearful sacrifice for him to have the run of the house ? Must 
it not be a real solace for him to put his feet on the Ormolu 
table, or on the drawing-room chairs, or his hat on the bust 
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of Clytie—it always is the bust of Clytie!—in the bay- 
window? Are there not ameliorations to his martyrdom ? 
Does he not take this opportunity to invite to his deserted 
home his most undesirable bachelor friends, and refresh them 
with those sacred drinks for which the American husband is 
so justly celebrated? Is it an awful agony to stay at the 
Club until hours whose smallness would cause comment, if 
indulged in at other times? As for going to Europe, what 
American husband would not much rather pay untold bills 
than trot behind the insatiable partner of his joys through 
those awful picture galleries, not one of which is spared 
him? With what concentrated regret many an American 
husband, lured across the water, and tugging after his 
charming tyrant in a toque, thinks of that happy, deserted 
family cat, licking its face, or toying with a mouse, or 
sleeping the sleep of the unbothered just. Or of those 
dear friends having a “ gin-cocktail” at the Club in peace, 
while he works like a slave seeing things he doesn’t want to 
see! Far be it from any one to disparage American 
husbands, only in the cause of justice and fair play they 
really should not be made out to be martyrs of the very 
first class, because they are left at home. Martyrs of the 
third class one might call them, with an occasional day off. 

In America, apart from the piazza rockers, hotel hoppers, 
and the select who retire into Newport palaces, country- 
houses, bungalows, and the primeval forests, as well as the 
elect who go abroad, there is a tremendous, serious-minded 
contingent whose object in life is to improve their minds, and 
they always take the summer in which to do it. Nowa 
nation which makes of learning a summer entertainment, of 
that much may be expected. The more unsophisticated 
Americans are nothing if not conscientious. The less they 
know of the world, the more seriously they are inclined to 
take their own minds, especially the New Englanders. 
England has no idea what good stock she lost when she lost 
her New Englanders. 

To be perfectly just the American never does anything 
by half, though he probably does things in too much of a 
hurry. So in summer there is a feverish demand for 
instruction by what, in default of other description, we 
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must call the middle classes. Asa national asset, these are 
of vastly more importance than the multi-millionaires. The 
American middle classes are in the throes of a tremendous 
educational movement of incalculable importance, as it is 
absolutely voluntary, serious and sincere; a movement that 
has produced among others that extraordinary system of 
which “ Chatauqua” is the most familiar. Thousands of 
men, women, and even children, come to this New York 
village, from which the system takes its name, every summer 
to receive instruction. It is amazing to study the curriculum 
of a day’s lectures at Chatauqua, and to watch the eager 
thousands ready to undertake this mental toil for the sake of 
learning. It is study for study’s sake. What in its modest 
way can be more ennobling? And in what other country 
in the world could such a spontaneous and serious effort 
be possible except in America? As a factor in the future 
greatness of the country, one is inclined to think that this is 
overlooked when in the discouragement of recent revelations 
the world is tempted to apply the adjective “ decadent ” to 
the youngest and possibly the greatest of the nations. 

When all schools and universities are closed, except such 
as have University extension lectures to offer, the summer 
schools open their rather shabby portals to an eager multi- 
tude, who long to be taught with a longing that partakes of 
the solemnity of a religious rite, and there is no doubt that 
the summer school, voluntarily attended, has a tremendous 
and far-reaching influence among those who form the 
backbone of the nation. 

Perhaps the Americans are given over to too much of 
an orgie of information. Perhaps they do try to inform 
themselves with too much of a frantic and unhumorous 
haste. Granted! It is also possible that with a greater 
sense of humour they might know more, while they learned 
less. But a sense of humour is not always safe nor desir- 
able for the eager aspirant. It sometimes acts as an icy 
douche to young ideals. Life is probably made easier by a 
dash of humour, but it is never an ingredient in great national 
movements. Martyrs, pioneers, discoverers, and other 
epoch-making human beings are not usually gifted with 
much humour. It is therefore a fine unhumorous stock 
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that takes its learning by way of summer amusement, and 
the information so acquired by the first generation will 
probably reappear as wisdom in the second. The only time 
when one deplores the wisdom of this electric system is 
when summer empties its hordes of conscientious and eager 
teachers into the cities, who flock there to give their tired 
brains an extra polish, instead of letting them lie fallow. 
But every great movement has its martyrs. 

Here is another American expedient in this longing 
to get an education. Many young men and girls— 
with the perfect republican right to be called ladies and 
gentlemen—do what can only be described as menial service 
in summer to earn enough money to pay for their schooling 
in winter. I myself have come across two head-waiters in 
summer hotels who were trying to earn enough money to 
study for the ministry. In another summer hotel, quite a 
large proportion of the waitresses were earning money to 
become school teachers, or to go to commercial schools. I 
remember a young man who saved the wages he earned 
during his holidays by being a tram-car conductor, to pay 
his way through the University in winter. Much can be 
expected of a nation which is made of such stuff! 

The endeavour of Cecil Rhodes to transplant young 
foreigners into England is probably not that they should 
study the wisdom of books, but rather that they should 
become acquainted with that other important branch of 
education, the knowledge of men, so that the barrier of 
ignorance shall for ever, even if slowly, fall between the 
great nations, as it is bound to do if their young men in 
their impressionable youth are brought together. One 
cannot but wonder when men shake their heads and question 
the wisdom of the Rhodes scheme. Cecil Rhodes was the 
only great modern epic poet, and he, instead of putting his 
aspirations for his country into verse, made them into a 
splendid and generous deed, with an imagination worthy of 
an inarticulate Milton. Palaces of Peace are of no earthly 
use for the purposes of arbitration, if the people who meet 
there have no common sympathy. 

It must be confessed that there is something very engag- 
ing in the way the American encourages the most heterodox 
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creeds. He is surprised at no man’s religion; no éstablished 
church has the power to make one sinner more fashionable 
before God than any other. That isa mercy! Because of 
this singular independence of belief, and the impossibility 
of becoming a social martyr because of belonging to an 
unfashionable sect—such as Dissenters in England—there- 
fore all religions over there flourish merrily side by side. 
New England, apart from Utah, where the Mormons still 
prosper though curbed as to their matrimonial proclivities, 
is the fruitful ground for all creeds new and old. Boston, 
famous for many a great philosopher, boasts of a magnificent 
spiritualistic temple, whose Egyptian style of architecture 
declines to harmonise with the architecture of the rest of 
the neighbourhood. It was built by a faithful and inspired 
grocer. As for the Christian Science churches, they flourish 
like the green bay-tree. Here this great modern cult had 
its beginning, and from here ten thousand pilgrims went to 
Concord, N.H., to do homage to the great Mrs. Eddy, who, 
a realistic newspaper reporter informed us, received her 
faithful in a purple velvet dress, and wearing a purple velvet 
bonnet. One is inclined to think that the mention of a 
bonnet is both disrespectful and irreligious. We in Boston 
also sat at the feet of Eastern pundits in “ parlors,” and the 
only time we rebelled was when our prophet from the East 
—that he was a prophet was evident from the cut of his 
brown frock-coat—with downcast eyes and profound learn- 
ing which few of us understood, was found to be—it leaked 
out at an unregenerate masculine Club—a young German 
whose father manufactured velvet in the Fatherland. That 
was a little too much for us! So we ceased to sit at his 
feet. 

For a time we also revelled in theosophy. We had over 
a real theosophist from India, and for a whole season we 
had him instead of teas and musicales, and other frivolous 
amusements. ‘There was no mistaking him, for he had 
Eastern legs, as well as Eastern eyes. _We understood that 
he was a martyr for the sake of his religion. Men at the 
Club scoffed at him, but they couldn’t say he wasn’t Oriental ! 
Finally he and his crinkly hair, and his Oriental eyes and 
his Oriental legs, vanished, and years after we heard that he 
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had settled in Bombay, and that he had given up martyrdom 
—at least of that kind—and had married, and that there were 
now eight little martyrs, also probably with Oriental eyes 
and Oriental legs. 

A small and select group of us also investigated spiritual- 
ism, and saw uncanny sights, and were pelted with mysterious 
flowers, and I remember a guitar floating in black space that 
hit an unbeliever on the head with a spite that was distinctly 
earthly. The only trouble with this ardent hospitality to all 
forms of belief was that we got so dreadfully tired of them 
inno time. And so, after this digression, one comes back 
naturally to one of the most curious of summer gatherings 
I ever saw, and that was a spiritualistic camp-meeting. 

The tendency of birds of a feather is to flock together. 
Hence in America those other queer summer gatherings 
where besides education one pursues the cheerful creeds 
which, like the Methodist, flourish in the open air. If the 
conscientious American is not improving his mind, he loves 
to improve his soul, and he loves to do it in a crowd. This 
spiritualistic camp-meeting, of which I speak, stood on the 
sloping pine-clad shores of a little New England lake. It 
consisted of shabby, gim-crack, two-roomed cottages, built 
between the aromatic pine-trees, along straggling woodland 
paths soft with pine needles. The domestic arrangements were 
much in evidence, and the name and spiritualistic speciality 
of each occupier were set forth on a modest placard fastened 
to the shabby front door, and sometimes one caught sight of 
the occupier, when not in a trance, in black broad-cloth and 
long hair, helping strange, sallow ladies with short hair in 
their simple housekeeping duties, and both had that curious 
detached look characteristic of ardent spiritualists. Séances 
were the order of the day, and one could choose one’s 
favourite brand of manifestation by studying the placard 
first, as one would the dishes in a modest eating-house. 
Slate-writing, trance mediums, materialisation mediums, and 
those that foretold the future, or, most unnecessarily, retold 
the past, all were at the service of the wayfarer at any price, 
from twenty-five cents up. Here believers and unbelievers 
trod on each other’s heels in their frantic desire to penetrate 
into the yonder. A thoughtful woman once said to me, “ If 
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we could be sure of the happy future we are promised, we 
should all commit suicide; so it is the greatest proof of 
divine wisdom that we don’t know.” As for unbelievers, 
they were as common as the other kind, for your true un- 
believer is quite prepared to believe anything—no matter how 
foolish. So there was a positive rush and crush to commune 
with the tired spirits of the dead. This spiritualistic camp- 
meeting flourished for years in this out-at-elbow, uncanny 
village, inhabited only during summer by hundreds of mis- 
cellaneous human beings collected together for converse with 
the departed, and stamped with the unmistakable stamp of 
those who meddle with the unseen. In the Autumn they 
scattered like ghosts at midnight. 

It was such a beautiful, dingy spot, and in its midst a 
rickety spiritualistic temple, while over all there was a 
generally unkempt appearance, as if the presiding elders had 
too much to do to devote their attention to picking up-the 
banana- and orange-peels, the peanut- and egg-shells, the 
empty gingerbeer bottles, and an occasional celluloid collar, 
of the pilgrims to the Infinite. 

The American people’s motto of life is unquestionably 
“Get your money’s worth, and don’t waste time,” and it 
permeates their pleasure as well as their toil. They make 
a pleasure of business, and that is the reason they are so 
shrewd and so successful. On the other hand, it retaliates 
on them by creating those countless men who beyond their 
business have no resource whatever in life. 

The serious danger to the American is that he loves his 
business too much ; if he does not die in harness, he often 
enough is confronted by a dreary old age utterly devoid of 
interest. If one were permitted to give a word of advice 
to the American man, it would be, “ Learn to enjoy some- 
thing besides your business.” If, on the other hand, one 
were to offer advice to the American woman, it would be, 
“Do not work so hard for your pleasure.” While to the 
nation at large one would venture to say, “It sometimes 
pays to waste money, while a judicious waste of time has, 
in the long run, proved to be a valuable investment.” 
AnniE E. LANE 
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VERY year the papers devote soon after the first 

of January a few short paragraphs to the Positivist 

Church whose great festival falls on that day. But 
the paragraphs grow shorter year by year. This does not 
in itself show that the Comtist Church of Humanity is 
declining : it only shows that it has lost its novelty. We 
who lie outside the communion can only guess its present 
state. It used to be said—but that was twenty years agone 
—that while the French members of it would require an 
omnibus or even a break to carry them all, the English, 
with a little squeezing, could be got into a four-wheeled 
cab. What has been the history of the Positivist Church 
here since then? Has it grown to the break or has it 
shrunk to a hansom? For when Mr. Frederic Harrison 
speaks as high-priest, we need not suppose that the audience 
to so attractive a lecturer are all or any “joined members” 
of the body which he addresses. 

This religious side of Comte’s teaching, which Huxley 
called Catholicism minus Christianity, and Mr. Harrison 
(in reply) Catholicism f/us Science, has never been 
reckoned here an integral or an important part of Comte’s 
message to the world. It was certainly not that part 
of it which attracted John Stuart Mill and drew from him 
his appreciative notice of Auguste Comte. Moreover, 
the very word “ positivist,” though it was an invention of 
Comte’s, and though it is used by him and his disciples 
alike for the philosophical and the religious side of his 
doctrine, is now claimed by or bestowed on a much wider 
school of thought and on many who will have naught at all 
to do with Comte’s system of religion and morals. The 
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French are always great at systematising ; greater still at 
naming. The word Positivism came at as happy a moment 
or happier than Zola’s Naturalism. In the latter case it seems 
almost beside the mark to urge touching Zola’s characters 
(these at any rate) that if they are “naturalistic,” they are 
certainly very often not natural. Even so, though an English 
philosopher may think there is nothing less positive than the 
idea of regenerating the world through the Worship of 
Humanity, or through the peculiar place assigned by Comte 
to woman in the scheme, he will yet be apt to confess that 
in the root of the matter Comte was still in the right. For 
the root of the matter, our philosopher will probably say, lay 
in this, that Comte did understand and set forth as none before 
had done the true nature of positive knowledge, or if you 
like of scientific evidence concerning the truth of things, 
and did, by this very act (which he clenched through his 
classification of the sciences, and still more by his famous 
theory of the three stages of human inquiry and know- 
ledge), establish the positive attitude of mind upon eternal 
foundations. This is exactly what Mill recognises or 
believes. ‘The foundation of M. Comte’s philosophy is 
by no means peculiar to him, but is the general property of 
the age, however far as yet from being universally accepted, 
even by thoughtful minds.” So says Mill. But he recog- 
nises that this floating spirit of modern thought has, by 
Comte’s system, received so to say a local habitation and a 
name, which were lacking to it before. Spencer disputes that 
last proposition, but on a personal issue only: he thinks he 
has done more to crystallise or materialise this Zest-Geist 
than has Comte. That is no matter. On the fundamental 
solidity of Comte’s system (in philosophy) Spencer and Mill 
and Huxley and Haeckel, even Fiske, would or should be 
agreed. ‘This is the Positivism which survives and will 
survive. 

Or will it? It is strange how the fable of Columbus’ 
egg is for ever being. re-enacted in the history of mankind. 
Historically, as a phase in the evolution of human thought, 
the enthusiasm which greeted Comte’s doctrine of positive 
knowledge (enforced, it has been said, by his theory of the 
three stages, theological, metaphysic, and positive, through 
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which knowledge is supposed to have passed) is compre- 
hensible enough. But within the province of Pure Reason 
it is not comprehensible. For the truth is, all this doctrine 
of Positive Knowledge, all Mill’s, Huxley's, Spencer’s and 
of the others not less than Comte’s, reposes upon a simple 
and rather elementary confusion of ideas. 

Let us pause for a moment before the historical aspect 
of the matter. If there be any parallelism between the 
laws of mind and the laws of physics—and who can ques- 
tion that there is ?—if, therefore, action and reaction is an 
essential condition of the former as of the latter, then 
historically the “ positivist” standpoint is wholly reason- 
able. When human thought. has been told for centuries 
that, under penalties in two worlds, it must accept the 
metaphysics of (say) the Quicunque vult and utter a hearty 
Amen to Tertullian’s famous Est impossibile? Certum est; 
when, in a word, it had been compelled for those hundreds 
of years to breathe the highly esthetic but “stuffy” atmo- 
sphere of an incense-filled cathedral, then it was obvious 
that whatever afforded most prospect or appearance of day- 
light and champain, it would greet with the greatest delight 
and accept with the fullest acceptation ; and out of the 
delight and acceptation would inevitably spring the glorifi- 
cation of physical science, its clarity, its exactitude, all in it 
which affords the completest contrast conceivable to the Es¢ 
impossibile 2? Certum est before spoken of. This enthusiasm 
for science, this glorification is Positivism. By the same 
law of reaction, metaphysic is reckoned a half-way house 
to the daylight and champain, between the pure unreason 
of Tertullian and the only complete reason which is Science. 
All this I say is natural enough in the historical aspect of 
the matter: and being natural, xara vow, it is right. 

But the historical aspect of a doctrine in no way affects 
the doctrine as it stands in the eye of Pure Reason. It is one 
of the paradoxes of life that these two points of view may 
lie far apart. And so it still remains the fact that judged in 
that way, in the way of Reason simply, Positivism resolves 
itself, as I have said, into not much more than a rather simple 
confusion of ideas. 

The confusion is between Reason and Demonstration. 
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That clarity of Science, so much vaunted, proves upon a 
close examination to be no more than this, that its results 
are more easily demonstrable than are other results. The 
advantages which the truths of science (understanding 
thereby physical science) have over the truths of metaphysic 
(understanding thereby Ontology or Epistemology, the study 
of the human mind or the theory of knowledge) is not that 
the former are more true than the latter—in truth there is 
not a more or less—but that they are more demonstrable. 
And from the point of view of Pure Reason it is easy to see 
that facility or difficulty in demonstration do not and cannot 
add or subtract one iota to or from the value of a truth in 
itself ; seeing that they are no part nor parcel of the truth 
they deal with. “A thing,” says Marcus Antoninus, “ that 
is any wise beautiful is beautiful in itself, and because of. itself, 
and praise is no part of itself.” Just in the same way we ma 
speak in respect of truth: a proposition is either true or false 
in itself and because of itself; and demonstrability is no part 
of itself. If then it can be shown that positive truth and positive 
knowledge (in the Positivist’s sense of these phrases, I mean) 
are necessarily more easily demonstrable than what we may 
call ontological truths, it follows that, from the historical 
point of view described anon they have an advantage and a 
sort of extra claim on our attention, but that within the sphere 
of pure reason they have no advantage and no special claims. 
In one word, the fact remains that truth is truth whether of 
the mind or matter, and that it cannot become anything more 
than true by increasing the number of people who accept it. 

“Tf it can be shown” I have said. No doubt demon- 
stration is always an advantage. I take it the proposi- 
tion would need no showing to a person who was 
familiar with both kinds of truth, the scientific and the 
metaphysical. But such folk are few ; and fortunately this 
proposition may be demonstrated likewise to those who are 
not of a metaphysical turn. 

It follows directly from a consideration of the relationship 
of words to thoughts, and the necessary fact that all words 
which describe parts of the non-self, the outer world, must be 
more exact in their significance than the words which 
describe parts (phases or aspects) of the self or ego. 
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(1) In the first place, the former class of words must have 
been the earliest in any language, by the simple reason that 
for a word to gain currency it must express what is in the 
minds of two people,an A and a B (two at least), at the 
same time, and must be known by A to be in the mind of B 
and by B to be in the mind of A at the same time. Now | 
the chances of this happening in the case of an impression 
from without (one of Mr. Spencer’s “vivid” impressions) 
is out of all proportion to the chances of it happening in the 
case of thoughts within (Mr. Spencer’s “ faint ” impressions). 

It militates nothing against this truth, that language itself 
very likely took its rise rather from the emotions than from 
the impressions : because the currency of language depended 
on the parts of it remaining when the emotion had passed 
away. Take the following supposititious illustration. Imagine 
in some remote ancestral settlement a child carried off by a 
cave-bear, and the horror of the sight evoking from the 
parents of the child a cry, which becomes the first name ever 
given to the cave-bear. In order that the cry may become 
a part of language, it must be evoked again by the sight of 
a second cave-bear; and the bystanders must perceive the 
thing that has called it forth, though they themselves feel 
none of the emotion which called it forth. 

(2) We know too, of course, as a fact that, if we follow 
back the words we to-day use for thoughts and emotions— 
for our metaphysical world—they are all found to have first 
served for some object or sensation of the physical world. 
“Grief” is that which is heavy (gravis); “Sorrow” is a 
sore or wound; “Attention” is derived from tension (tendere), 
a physical stretching ; the Greek pavéavw, “I understand,” 
“1 think,” is from a root “ to measure ”; and “ reason ” (ratio) 
derives from the same idea. There is no need to multiply 
examples, which one might multiply indefinitely. Sometimes 
a word still essentially physical is used symbolically forthought 
or emotion, as “ brain,” “head,” “ heart” are used. No 
one doubts that in such cases the physical meaning came 
the first. 

Wherefore it follows in a double measure—first, it 
follows from the reason itself (given above) which caused 
the original words of currency to be names of physical 
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phenomena ; secondly, it follows from the much greater 
antiquity of the names for physical phenomena—that in 
every language to-day all the words of this class are much 
more exact in their significance than are the words which 
relate to the world of thought. The conclusion from this is 
equally inevitable—J¢ ts much easier to demonstrate the truths 
(or facts) of the world of sensation than it is to demonstrate 
the truths (or facts) of the world of thought. 

Facility of demonstration and nothing else is the 
hall-mark of all the truths of physical science: and it 
is only through a confusion of ideas that this quality which 
is external to the truths themselves should have been 


mistaken for a quality inherent in the truths themselves. 


For of course facility of demonstration includes the facility 
of demonstration to oneself. When people talk of verification 
as a property of scientific truths, they mean the same thing— 
“demonstration ” (to themselves if to no other). All the 
terms which are used to designate the truths of science, 
“ positive,” ‘ exact,”! “verifiable,” etc., resolve into this 
one quality—capacity for demonstration. 

Take the proposition “‘Shakespeare is a greater poet than 
Longfellow.” Here clearly we have something which is not 
demonstrable. Yet like every other proposition it must be 
either true or false. In what relation does it stand to the 
proposition ‘ Water is compounded of hydrogen and oxygen”? 
By the Positivist school, though they would not deny the first 
proposition, yet the second would be reckoned the more true. 
But there cannot be a more true or a less true in the case of 
either : each is either true or it is false. In what then do 
they differ? In demonstrability and nothing else. 

Our sociability and the growth of democracy have been 
contributory causes, second to the reaction against obscur- 
antism, towards the acceptance of the positivist standpoint : 
the first, because it makes us apt to distrust our individual 
judgement and our private thoughts ; the second, because it 
makes us fancy that that which not many minds can quite 


* Yes, even “exact.” It is true that we have only one form of an exact 
mental science—Pure mathematics. But the only reason why metaphysics 
cannot be made into one is the want of an exact terminology. With such, 
synthetic @ priori judgements would be as easy in metaphysics as in mathematics. 
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grasp cannot be wholly true. Who is not familiar with the 
appeals from the obscurity of metaphysicians to the clarity 
of science? ‘The inference in such always is that what 
cannot be expressed with perfect clearness (clearness, that is, 
not to the mind of the thinker, but to all and sundry of his 
audience) cannot be thought with accuracy. 

I know that this will seem a hard saying to many, that 
there are problems on which it is possible for a man to 
reason correctly to himself, yet not in words, and on which, 
for lack of words, he cannot reason correctly (2. ¢. demon- 
strate) for the benefit of the crowd. Some philologists 
have maintained that no thought was possible without 
words. Max Miiller was one who did so. I doubt that no 
one who has frequented the society of painters or of 
musicians could sustain this thesis. For such an one must 
come to see that painters and musicians habitually think in 
media which are not words. Some of their thoughts are 
demonstrable propositions—demonstrable in their own 
language, and even capable of translation into ours. Such 
are the laws of perspective, to which we may add the laws 
of “values” or atmospheric effects, which are almost as 
strict as the laws of perspective : these two for the painters; 
and the law of harmony for the composers. But there are 
many other facts and truths which the painter knows, or the 
musician knows, that he can express only in his own medium 
and ‘demonstrate ” only by his achievement. Nor is it any 
wise different with language, when that is used as an art, as 
the medium for an art. Words now have other than a 
purely intellectual value, and there are truths which they 
express that are not demonstrable truths. There are laws 
of verse in virtue of which Shakespeare is a greater poet 
than Longfellow : and if it is a fact that he is so, then all 
the laws upon which that fact depends must be facts or 
truths likewise. A person who has the critical sense, and 
who has studied both authors, may be perfectly conscious of 
and yet unable to demonstrate them. : 

This I believe to be the real truth of the relation of 
“‘ positive” knowledge to other knowledge. And against 
it it is of no effect to argue, that the notion of a human 
being being responsible to himself alone for his reason opens 
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the door to a new medieval obscurantism. Because, in 
dealing with truth, you cannot be concerned with the conse- 
quences of truth: or rather, if you hold that truth in itself 
may lead to error, you abolish the function of reason 
altogether. ‘‘O Callicles,” Socrates says in the Gorgias, “ if 
there were not some community of feeling among mankind, 
however varying in different persons—I mean to say if 
every man’s feelings were peculiar to himself and were not 
shared by the rest of the species—I do not see how we could 
ever communicate our impressions to each other.” But the 
function of reason requires the same assumption for itself 
that it makes for the impressions. If our faculty of tracing 
effects to causes were not really the same faculty in all 
mankind, no reasoning, no argument, no demonstration 
would be possible. Obscurantism is an act of will: it is the 
refusal to use one’s reason. And the proverbial person 
convinced against his will uses this obscurantism just as 
much as he would do in matters where demonstration is not 
possible. You cannot of course make every man use his 
reason. But the simple test of demonstration will not make 
him do that either. And as a fact Positivism, being itself 
opposed to or defective in pure reason, has produced an 
obscurantism of its own. 

The confusion of ideas which I have tried to expose 
between demonstration and reason is so inveterate (almost 
incidental to the fashion in which we receive all knowledge), 
and has especially so entered into the very flesh and bones 
of the Positivist philosophy, that I am quite sure that this 
paper will seem, to most readers of it, no more than a tissue 
of paradoxes. You cannot read John Stuart Mill, you 
cannot read Huxley or Spencer or Auguste Comte himself 
without seeing that it is impossible for any of these philo- 
sophers to carry on a sustained process of thought, but im 
terms of physical phenomena. Huxley indeed, the most 
metaphysical of all men of science, drops into the sceptical 
philosophy of Hume when writing as a metaphysician. 
But you see that this way of thinking has no real influence 
on the ordering of his ideas: he emerges immediately whole 
and unsinged, not even like Dante with the smell of those 
obscure regions on his clothes. Mill, when he is setting 
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forth the fundamental thesis of Comte’s system that “ we 
have no knowledge of anything but phenomena, and our 
knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We 
know not the essence nor the mode of production of any 
fact, but only its relations to other facts,” etc., goes on to 
say that this fundamental thesis is accepted by all modern 
philosophy, by Kant not less than by Comte. And verbally 
this is of course true: but Comte (and Mill with him) is 
thinking always in terms of physical phenomena. Kant is 
not: and so the word phenomenon has not the same 
significance to the German as to the other two. So again 
in Mill’s proposition (in his Logic) that in another sort of 
world it would be possible for two and two to make five, 
you see how impossible it is for this thinker to think in 
terms of metaphysics, and how Kant’s demonstration to the 
contrary has passed over his mind like water over a duck’s 
back. Herbert Spencer’s classification of phenomena as 
“vivid” and “faint” is just another instance in point: the 
very words “vivid” and “faint” are referred instinctively 
to physical zmpressions, never referred to thoughts as such. 
Herbert Spencer would not see, for instance, that the pleasure 
a man has in listening to music or contemplating the harmony 
of a picture is a process of thought in itself, and not a sort 
of echo or function of the sounds which his ears, the 
colours which his eyes, receive at the time. Elsewhere 
Spencer uses the identical argument whereby Kant demon- 
strates the non-externality of space to prove the indestructi- 
bility of matter. This isa still stronger proof of his inability 
to think otherwise than in terms of physical phenomena. 
The whole of Comte’s system rests upon the same 
inability to think in what I may call terms of thought. 
In his system, the positive knowledge at which we have 
arrived now is exact knowledge of physical phenomena : 
his famous three stages are reckoned only in ¢erms of that. 
He imagines mankind always being concerned only to find 
out the nature of physical phenomena, and that the theo- 
logical, metaphysical stages which human thought is by 
Comte supposed to have passed through, were simply im- 
erfect guesses at physical phenomena and nothing else. 
lato’s doctrine of ideas is (for Comte) an example of the 
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metaphysical stage of thought. Comte is so utterly imbued 
with the first principles of positivism, that he understands 
Plato’s theories as guesses touching the cause of physical 
phenomena as such, not what they are, viz. guesses on the 
cause or nature of mental-phenomena as such. And of course 
the average man, who has not so much accepted the posi- 
tivist philosophy as absorbed it, would find it still more 
impossible to think as I have expressed it in terms of thought. 

For instance, to the metaphysician the proposition that 
“ Thought is not in Time or Space” expresses a truth which 
is almost elementary. With the positivist it is a truth 
which it would be impossible to demonstrate to conviction. 
Even if you demonstrated it to his reason, his mind would 
refuse to assimilate it ; it would in fact be rejected the next 
moment. 

It will be almost as difficult to get any one to accept the 
theory of undemonstrable reason ; and yet I maintain that 
we have shown infallibly anon that demonstrability can 
be no portion of a truth in itself. I will now add one 
more illustration which may serve to make clearer the 
function of reason even when engaged with non-demon- 
strable propositions. Imagine the case of a widow, against 
the advice of her brother-in-law or of her lawyer, paying the 
debts of an extravagant son. Of course to the brother-in- 
law or the lawyer she is simply acting against reason. But 
(1) the advice of the brother-in-law or the lawyer is— 
probably—founded upon general considerations of the 
character of extravagant young men, whereas (2) the widow 
may think or she may know that her extravagant son is not an 
average extravagant youngman. The question whether she 
is acting according to reason or against reason hangs upon 
the alternative (2) whether she is merely choosing to think 
her son better than the average, or (6) whether she has a 
teal knowledge of his character and knows him to be better 
than the average. But how can she know it? it will be 
asked. Why, by the same faculty whereby a man may 
know that Shakespeare is a greater poet than Longfellow. 
She cannot demonstrate her knowledge even to herself. 
But it may be real knowledge, for all that. 

C. F. Keary 
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A RUSSIAN MOTHER: A PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE (1897-1905) 
(Conclusion) 


written, “Shall be obliged if you will assist Madame 

S——” On Semyonov’s return, I handed him this card, 
and asked him to give it to the General. He went away, 
and did not return for a long while. 

“ Well?” I asked. 

He made a vague motion with his head, and gazed out 
of the window. The time dragged on, the General gave 
no sign of life. I slipped half-a-rouble into Semyonov’s 
hand. He let it drop into his pocket without a word, 
and went off. On his return, he shook his head again, and 
again gazed out of the window. 

I began to grow impatient. I had imagined that 
nothing could be simpler than for the General to come out 
to see me, to hear my story and to let me have an interview 
with my son. 

I approached Semyonov again. 

‘What about the General ? ” 

Semyonov looked at me with condescending compassion. 

“The General again!” he said; then added firmly: 
“The lieutenant will see you!” 

** But I want to see the General ! ” 

Semyonov shook his head and turned away. 

I went back and sat down. Every moment I felt more 
dejected. . . . At last, after waiting what seemed to me an 


| TOOK out the Procurator’s card, on which he had 


1 The following narrative is a record of actual fact. The writer is still living. 
TRANSLATOR’s NOTE. 
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eternity, an officer came into the entry with my card in his 
hand. 





“You are S ?” he asked, mentioning my surname 
with no “ Madame” before it. 
“cc ”» 
Yes. 


« What do you want?” 

*< T want to see the General.” 

“What for?” 

‘“* About my son’s case.” 

“ You can explain that to me.” 

“No,” I said firmly. ‘The procurator gave me an 
introduction to the General, and not to you. And it is the 
General I want to see !” 

The officer eyed me up and down, shrugged his shoulders 
and walked away. 

Again the weary time dragged on. I got up and peeped 
into the next room, where the officers were sitting. - Seeing 
me, they looked at one another, and one of them shouted : 

“Semyonov ! what are you about ? ” 

Semyonov came up to me. 

“ You sit still,” he said impressively. 

After a brief interval another officer came out. 

“You want to see the General ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But you can tell me what you want.” 

“No; I want to see the General.” 

I realised afterwards how absurd this desire on my part 
was. But I imagined that the Procurator’s card would 
have some effect, that the General would listen to me: 
from what I had seen and heard in the entry I felt that 
I must appeal to some one else, not to these unfeeling 
officers. 

After another half-hour a third officer at last appeared 
in the doorway. 

“This way !” he said. 

Overjoyed I rushed to the door. He hurriedly barred 
my way. 

“There’s no hurry! Follow me!” 

We walked through two rooms. At the further end of 
a third room, a grey-headed general with bushy eyebrows 
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was sitting with my card in his hand. It was General 
Schramm. A group of officers stood round him, like a 
bodyguard. My escort stopped me in the doorway, so that 
there was the whole length of the room between me and 
the General. 

“Speak from here!” said the officer, keeping his eye 
steadily on me and watching every movement I made. 

It was only when I thought over these strange pro- 
ceedings afterwards that I realised that they looked upon 
me as a dangerous woman. I had hoped to be able to tell 
the whole story of my son’s arrest and to show the peculiar 
cruelty of the case. But I was quite disconcerted by the 
strange position I found myself in. The General, too, was 
looking me up and down. 

** What do you want?” he asked me harshly. 

“You have arrested my son. You are keeping him in 
prison, and we, his parents, are in complete ignorance of 
the reason...” I faltered. 

He interrupted me at once. 

“Yes, we have arrested him! Yes, we are keeping 
him in prison! and we are not obliged to explain the 
reason to his parents !” 

‘*But my son could not have committed any political 
offence on the journey. He has been living with us for the 
last nine months. We know every detail of his life, and all 
at once, when he was permitted to go to the Ural, you 
pounce on him here in Moscow, and arrest him? What 
for ?” 

“I repeat, madam, I have no intention of explaining 
what for. We have arrested him, so you may be sure there 
is good reason to do so !” 

“ But it is illegal !” I said. 

He simply grinned. 

“It’s not for you to decide that. I have the honour to 
wish you good-morning ! ” 

“But at least let me see my son!” I cried. 

“ Lieutenant Ortchinsky, you will talk to this lady.” 

And that was all I got by seeing the General. 

My son’s fate seemed to be in the hands of two lieu- 
tenants, one of whom bore the inappropriate name of 
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Angelo. , He was quite young, had not long worn the 
gendarmes’ uniform, and still had something human left in 
him. His companion, Ortchinsky, was a gendarme in the 
most repellent meaning of the word, a gendarme by voca- 
tion, and possessed of a genuine talent for driving people to 
hopelessness and despair. Whether he had taken a special 
dislike to me, or for some reason hated my son, I cannot 
say, but he seemed to take a delight in torturing us both. 

As arule he kept me waiting for over an hour before 
he deigned to see me. Then he would summon me to a 
room where he was sitting at a table, and though a chair 
might be standing near as though set there on purpose, he 
would never ask me to sit down however long our interview 
lasted. He would sit back in his easy-chair with his legs 
crossed and with a spiteful look in his eyes would refuse the 
simplest request I made him. I was always reminded of a 
cat with a mouse in its claws. 

Lieutenant Ortchinsky only let me see my son once in 
ten days, though I knew for a fact that as a mother coming 
from a distance I was legally entitled to an interview twice 
a week. But to whom could I complain? Not to the 
General! I realised that would be useless. 

Ortchinsky had, moreover, dozens of pretexts for 
refusing me. ‘There was not an officer to be spared to 
preside at an interview ; the room was being whitewashed ; 
there were fears of an epidemic ; or the visit of a high 
official was expected, and so on endlessly. 

“ My son is ill!” I would say, trying to touch him. 

“The doctor will see to him!” was his laconic reply. 

“ But I should like to see him,” I persisted. 

“ A visit from his tender mamma may upset him when 
he is ill!” was the reply with a malignant laugh. 

All this ill-nature was inexplicable. Was it a sort of 
professional spite? Was it by way of punishing my son 
for his obstinate silence at the examinations? I cannot tell, 
but I suffered horribly at his hands. 

It happened more than once that after Ortchinsky had 
refused me, Angelo came out into the entry and murmured 
in an undertone: “ Come at seven. I shall be here and 
will let you see him !” 
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But he seemed only to venture to be human when he 
was out of Ortchinsky’s sight. 

This time my son was not in prison: all the prisons 
were full. Plehve’s iron hand was felt everywhere. Arrests 
were a daily occurrence, whole parties were despatched 
to Siberia, and the slightest manifestation of independent 
thought was sternly repressed. My son was confined in 
the Srietensky police station. The first time I walked into 
the yard, I saw his face at a grating window, looking 
towards the gate. It was some comfort to find him there. 
It was June, the window was open and he could see through 
the grating what was going on outside. It is true there 
was nothing particularly cheering to see in the yard. The 
police were continually bringing in drunken men by the 
dozen and knocking them about with genuine zeal. Still it 
was not a real prison. And how delighted he was at seeing 
me from the window! His position was comparatively 
tolerable. He had air, and the prisoners were able to talk 
to one another, which means a great deal in prison. I 
took him books, good food, flowers, and did all I could to 
brighten his existence. . . . But to discover why he had 
been arrested seemed impossible. When I asked my boy 
himself, I heard Angelo’s voice at once: “Talking about 
the case is forbidden!” My son could only shrug his 
shoulders and submit. To all my inquiries, messieurs les 
gendarmes replied in such a way as to lead me to suppose 
the worst. Yet I knew that my son could have committed 
no new offence, and I knew too the gendarmes’ amiable 
propensity for exaggerating the guilt of their political 
prisoners. 

August had come. My younger children were going to 
the gymnasium, and the approach of term made my presence 
at home imperatively necessary to prepare them. 

My heart ached at the thought of leaving my son alone 
in Moscow, yet I could not neglect my younger children. 

I resolved to find out if possible about what date we 
might expect my son’s release, so that I might return then. 
I spoke of this to Lieutenant Ortchinsky. He seemed 
pleased and I caught a strange expression in his eyes. He 
grew affable and talkative all at once. 
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“By all means, go by all means!” he advised. “ We 
have still to make a few inquiries, to obtain some evidence, 
probably in a month’s time we shall let your son proceed on 
his way to the Ural!” 

I was overjoyed at this hope. How could I suspect that 
a trap was being prepared for me? 

Before going home, I set off to St. Petersburg hoping I 
might do something for my son there. The Chief of Police, 
Lopuhin, received me at once, but, to my amazement, it 
appeared that he knew nothing of my son’s detention in 
Moscow. He heard my story gravely, promised to inquire 
at once what was the reason of it, and said to me at parting: 

“T imagine that there must be some misunderstanding 
in the matter, or we should have known something about 
it in our department.” 

“A nice misunderstanding!” I could not help saying. 
“To keep a man locked up for three months through a 
misunderstanding ! ” 

Lopuhin was a little disconcerted, and said that if it 
should turn out to be so, he would allow my son to return 
to St. Petersburg to go up for his examination at the 
Mining School before his sentence was carried out. 

Buoyed up with this hope, I was able to take some 
comfort home to my anxious and worried husband. The 
case seemed, after all, not so serious and our anxieties might 
soon be over. 

While I was busy with my younger children, I got 
several letters from my son, but very brief ones. He simply 
wrote that he was well and wanted nothing. This brevity 
began to alarm me: he usually wrote so fully. 

And so soon as I had after a fashion prepared my 
children for the term, I hastened back to Moscow at the 
beginning of September. I went at once to the Gendarmerie 
Department and asked for Ortchinsky. 

After the usual weary waiting, he came out at last to see 
me. There was a malignant expression on his face and he 
smiled ironically. 

“So you’re back again!” he said scoffingly, and in answer 
to my inquiry about my son’s release he answered carelessly : 

“Oh not so soon! Another three months ! ” 
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“What?” I cried. ‘You told me yourself September!” 

“I dare say! Fresh facts have come to light. . . . We 
have had to transfer your son to prison,” and his eyes shone 
with the malignant catlike expression. 

“To prison? Again! To solitary confinement?” I 
screamed. 

“Yes, solitary confinement!” was the answer, 

I could hardly stand. . . . But I did not want to let 
him enjoy the spectacle of my despair. I struggled to 
control myself and said : 

“ Kindly give me a permit to see my son 

“But it’s an awfully long way off!” said Lieutenant 
Ortchinsky, with undisguised mirth. “ It’s at the Butyrsky 
Gate, it’s a long way to go !” | 

I saw he was jeering at me. 

“I ask for an interview with my son to which I am 
legally entitled as a mother coming from a distance” I said. 

He jingled his spurs. 

*'To-morrow at two o'clock !” 

But I did not defer my visit to the prison till then. I 
was met there by Angelo. He seemed ill at ease and I soon 
saw why, when he led me into a little cupboard of a room, 
where through two gratings as close-meshed as sieves, I 
could just distinguish the figure of a man. It was only on 
looking closely that I recognised with horror and despair 
that it was my son! Yes, behind a double grating as though 
he were a wild beast, thin as a skeleton, deadly pale, with 
sunken eyes, he had not strength even to rejoice at seeing 
me. Slowly and apathetically he said : 

“ You have come to me again !” 

“ But what is wrong? You are ill! You can scarcely 
stand !” I cried. 

“They are keeping me in the dark!” he answered 
brokenly. ‘I could have borne anything but that! I am 
in a tomb !” 

I turned to Angelo, who was standing beside me. 

“This is infamous!” I cried, beside myself. ‘ And you 
allowed it? You could!” He did not speak. I turned to 
my son. 

“Be brave!” I said resolutely, “I will get you out from 
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here.. Put an end to the interview!” I said to Angelo, 
feeling that I might faint... . 

I drove back in a frenzy. I felt one thing, that I would 
never go to the gendarmes again. Every appeal to them 
was an unspeakable humiliation. Now I understood 
Ortchinsky’s desire to get me out of Moscow. 

It appeared that the very day after I left, my son was 
transferred to the prison and put in the dark. This torture 
was devised to force him to answer the questions put to him. 
Later on, my son told me that in his cell not a sound was 
audible, he could not even hear the steps of sentinels. A 
screen was put up outside the window so that he could not 
see the sky and the cell was always in darkness. He used to 
sit for hours together gazing at a tiny hole in the screen 
through which a ray of light penetrated. 

When I made a complaint later on, it appeared that 
no one was responsible. The gendarmes referred the matter 
to the Prison Department, the latter put it down to the 
Office of Public Security, they referred it to the Procurator’s 
Superintendence, the latter passed it on to the Police Depart- 
ment, and the Police Department referred it back to the 
Gendarmerie. From the prison I went straight to the 
Procurator of the Palace. In the strongest terms I pro- 
tested against the torture inflicted on my son. I warned 
the Procurator that I would not let the matter rest, that if 
I could not learn the reason why my son was being tortured 
like this, I should set off that night to St. Petersburg to put 
the matter before the highest authorities and to agitate for 
my son’s release on bail. I was resolved to get at the truth. 

“If my son had assassinated the Tsar,” I said, “ you 
could not have treated him worse. ... And yet the Chief 
of the Police Department obviously does not consider him 
such an important political prisoner, since he found it 
possible to promise me that on his release he should be 
allowed to return to St. Petersburg for his examination.” 

It afterwards appeared that the Chief of the Police had 
made the inquiries he had promised, but the Gendarmerie 
had reported that a new plot had been discovered in which 
my son was implicated, and Lopuhin could do nothing but 
accept their statement. 
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My despairing protest had some effect. The Procurator 
sent for his Secretary for Political Cases, Dobrynin, and 
they were for a long time talking together in the next 
room. 

At last the Secretary came to me. 

“You are positive that your son is kept in the dark ?” 
he asked. 

“<I have come straight from him,” I replied. “He is 
in a state bordering on insanity, and if you do not take steps 
at once, I must set off to-night for St. Petersburg.” 

The Secretary soothed me by promising to go to the 
prison at once, and he suggested that I should put off going 
to St. Petersburg at least till the next day, when he would 
see the General of Gendarmerie about the case. I was in 
great agitation and did not know what to decide. They 
persuaded me to go to my hotel to rest, promising to let me 
hear the result next day. 

I had only just got up next morning, when I got a 
telephone message that the Procurator begged me to be at 
the Gendarmerie Department at one o’clock. 

Hateful as this was to me, there was no help for it; I 
had to go. 

I was met by Semyonov, who had acquired a great liking 
for my half roubles. 

“Your son is here!” he whispered to me. I had barely 
time to recover from this astounding piece of news, when 
the Procurator’s Secretary, Dobrynin, came out to me. 

“Well,” he said with a beaming countenance, “ you have 
had a wonderful stroke of luck. Last night they obtained 
some important information which they had been hoping 
for a long while, and which throws light on your son’s case, 
and enables us to release him ! ” 

I could not believe my ears! Yesterday torture—to- 
day release! I saw that the Secretary’s story was not true ; 
no information had been received ; simply, they saw that I 
would not hold my tongue, and to shut my mouth they 
released my son. 

My son was summoned to me; how thin and white 
and weak he was! But now there was a smile on his lips 
and he held out his hands to me. . . . 
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We had still to go to the Office of Public Security to 
receive the formal ticket of discharge. I was afraid to leave 
my boy’s side, afraid to let go of his hand for fear that he 
should be snatched from me by some new trick. 

In the Public Security Office we had a veritable torture 
to go through. We were kept from one to four, we were 
for some mysterious reason separated, he was sent to one 
room while I was kept in another. We were told that we 
could not travel together, we were forbidden to remain the 
night in Moscow, and after prolonged protests on our part, 
we received permission for me to accompany my son and 
for my son to go to Vologda to take leave of his brother. 
It was made an absolute condition of this permission that 
we should leave by the nine o’clock train the same evening. 

I will not describe the desperate haste we had to drive 
to my hotel, to pack, to dine, to buy a few indispensable 
things, to telegraph to my husband. ... It was only 
when we were sitting in the railway-carriage and the train 
had started that we breathed freely as though waking up 
from a fearful nightmare. 

Only then I learned from my son the cause of his arrest. 
The matter was so simple. He wanted to see his betrothed 
from whom he had long, been separated. She was an 
“illegal,” and had been living abroad. They corresponded 
and she came to Moscow, of course under an assumed 
name, hoping in that great city they might escape notice. 

But their correspondence had been intercepted by the 
we and my son had received permission to go to 

oscow on purpose to enable them to catch his betrothed 
there. They had scarcely met when they were both 
arrested ; they had barely had time to say a few words to 
each other. Then being afraid of making the poor girl’s 
position worse, my son had obstinately refused to answer 
when he was questioned about her, and the gendarines had 
punished him for it. ... He had paid dearly indeed for 
those few moments with the woman he loved. 

It was in the deepest dejection that my son left Moscow, 
and no wonder. His betrothed was left behind in prison 
there. They met once again... in the Irkutsk forwarding 
prison. 
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My son sank into a troubled sleep and I gazed at his 
wasted face, his sunken eyes, and the greenish pallor of his 
cheeks. ... What awful sufferings had fallen to his lot ! 
... And why? Because his convictions were not those 
required by the Government. . . . 

The three days in Vologda passed quickly. . . . Those 
days have remained in my memory as one of the few bright 
spots in my life. I had both my boys with me, and though 
it was in exile, at least they were out of prison. We had 
much to talk of... . 

My younger son was living in exile with his wife and 
children, and his life was for the time a comparatively 
happy one. ... But his sentence was of course hanging 
over his head like the sword of Damocles.... It was 
then he told me that if they were to send him to Eastern 
Siberia he would not go. I did not understand.... I 
tried to persuade him that such an inhuman punishment 
was out of the question; but he shook his head, Plehve’s 
savage cruelty was notorious. ... With heavy hearts we 
parted. . . The brothers never saw each other again. ... 

I accompanied my elder son down the Volga as far as 
Nizhni Novgorod, and a long, long while I stood on the 
quay till I lost sight of the white handkerchief fluttering in 
the air and the steamer itself had disappeared. 

That winter passed more calmly. . . . Though my sons 
were in exile, they were at least free, and their letters were 
a great comfort to us. 

But the spring brought us fresh troubles. First came 
the news of the sentence on my younger son—exile to the 
Yakutsk Region. And immediately his letters from Vologda 
ceased. . . . In vain I sent letter upon letter and telegram 
after telegram. Then followed a time of agonising suspense 
and apprehension. At last to my joy I got a postcard from 
Norway with the single word “Greeting!” And so our 
younger son had become an emigrant—a voluntary exile 
from Russia for ever. 

The whole summer had been spent in great anxiety 
about our younger son. In August a fresh blow fell upon 
us. Our elder son too was exiled to Yakutsk. As though 
that were not punishment enough, he was condemned to 
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perform the journey to his destination by ¢tape. In vain I 
appealed to the authorities, in vain I sent in a petition. 
I received an unqualified refusal. 7 

Bitter as my own sorrow was, my first thought had to 
be to conceal this awful blow from my husband, whose 
health was completely shattered by our troubles. I had to 
invent a whole story ; I managed to write letters in my son’s 
name and to read them to my husband. Happily he was 
deceived by them ! 

At last after another long agonising time of suspense, a 
letter reached me from our son, telling us that he had arrived 
at Irkutsk. 

The tone of the letter was cheerful and calculated to 
soothe us. He wrote that as the winter was at hand, he 
was to remain till spring in the Alexandrovsky forwarding 
prison. He described his life there. . . . . Compared with 
his past experiences, as a prison, it was one of the best. 
The governor was humane, my son lived with his comrades, 
and could move about freely within the prison grounds. 

“If you could see the numbers of exiles here,” he wrote 
to us once, “you would be horrified! Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, politicals arrive in batches of seventy 
to eighty. All young, and for the most part of the in- 
tellectual class! But their poverty! Most of them have 
nothing but what they have on. Some have no warm 
clothing but the scarf round their necks and they are going 
to the most awful cold. It is fortunate that we have our 
own organisation for aid to the exiles or they would all be 
frozen. We are providing them with sheepskins, shubas, 
gloves and so on. And what splendid young people they 
are! Not one of them loses heart, they all go forward full 
of pride and courage! Each one feels that it is in the cause 
of liberty that he is being sacrificed and will not give in. 
But there are such masses, such masses of exiles, that one 
might think Plehve had determined to deport all the thought 
and enlightenment of Russia here !” 

From my son’s letters we expected him to start for 
Yakutsk in May. The first party that started that spring 
were the victims of the hideous crime, known as the 
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of the soldiers in charge of the party led to a desperate 
protest. . . . Vague rumours of the torture and murder of 
exiles on the journey reached the Russian public. I was in 
an agony of apprehension for my son, I feared the worst ! 
By a lucky chance he was not included in that doomed party. 
On the 15th of May we received the telegram: ‘“ To- 
morrow start for my destination.” 

The journey was easier in the spring than in the winter. 
The exiles travelled by barge up the river Lena and reached 
Yakutsk in three weeks. My son promised to write at 
every landing stage where there was a post, and declared 
that he was delighted to be leaving prison. 

We breathed more freely again, and began eagerly tracing 
his supposed journey on the map. 

The days went by, no letter came. One week passed, 
and another, and a month. . . . We grew more and more 
anxious. . . . By this time we reckoned he ought to have 
reached Yakutsk! And still he did not write! .... Six 
weeks passed, still the same sinister silence. ...M 
husband was beside himself with alarm. . . . At last, I sent, 
without my husband’s knowledge, a telegram to the Irkutsk 
prison authorities, inquiring where my son was. 

I cannot describe my despair when the prepaid reply 
reached me: “Son not forwarded, confined Irkutsk 
prison.” 

I must explain that the Irkutsk prison is quite different 
from the Alexandrovsky forwarding prison, and I had often 
heard that the conditions in the former were awful! My 
despair was unbounded . . . again prison, again solitary con- 
finement, sentinels, gendarmes . . . and all this thousands 
of miles away with no possibility of helping, no hope of 
seeing him, of alleviating his lot ! 

I had the greatest trouble to hide this fresh calamity 
from my husband. I succeeded in making him believe 
that our son was ill, and was staying on at Irkutsk till he 
had recovered strength for the journey. 

The day after the telegram there reached me by a 
roundabout route the following note from my-son, scribbled 
in pencil on a scrap of paper: “On the 15th of May, on 
the pretence of forwarding us to our place of exile, I was 
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taken away with three comrades and brought here to 
Irkutsk. We have all been placed in solitary confinement. 
We are not given books or tobacco, nor allowed to write 
letters. We know nothing of what is in store for us. If 
this letter reaches you, help me. I send it on the chance.” 

I need not say that I set off the same day to St. 
Petersburg. In the Police Department Lopuhin received 
me at once. My surname was only too familiar to him. 
When I showed him my son’s note, he seemed taken aback, 
in spite of his habitual sangfroid. He held the note in his 
hand and read it through more than once. Then he sent at 
once for the Captain of the Division and in my presence 
instructed him to telegraph immediately to the Governor of 
Eastern Siberia to inquire why my son had been detained. 
A few days later the following reply arrived : “ Despatched 
yesterday to place of exile.” 

God only knows how much longer he might have 
suffered the agonies of solitary confinement but for the 
inquiry made by the Chief of the Police ! 

I seized the opportunity to discover where my son was 
being sent, and learned to my horror that it was to Kolymsk! 
I knew something about that awful place. Luckily I heard 
that the Governor of Eastern Siberia was expected in St. 
Petersburg, and I determined to obtain an interview with 
him. 

It was the latter half of July, so that I was in St. 
Petersburg shortly after the assassination of Plehve. How 
many a mother must have crossed herself in thanksgiving at 
the news of his death! . ... 

At the end of July Count Kutaissov, the Governor of 
Eastern Siberia, arrived. Fortunately, he happened to be 
staying in the very street in which I had taken furnished 
rooms. 

Then my sufferings began. Day after day I presented 
myself at his porter’s lodge, and day after day I was refused 
admittance. 

Ten days passed like this. On coming back to my 
room on the eleventh I wrote the following letter : 

“Count! For ten days in succession I have been 
refused admittance to you. Yet it is essential for me to. 
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see you about my son’s case. My son, who was in the 
Alexandrovsky forwarding prison awaiting his despatch to 
his place of exile, was, on the 15th of May, quite illegally 
placed by the authorities in solitary confinement, and there 
his health, weakened by his previous sufferings, has been 
so seriously affected that he is in a condition of nervous 
collapse. I desire to have a personal explanation with you 
on this subject, and I venture to warn you, Count, that if I 
am not admitted to see you within the next three days, I 
will lay a petition before His Most Gracious Majesty, 
making known to him the circumstances mentioned above.” 

It was simply despair that induced me to send such 
a letter, and had it not been for Plehve’s death, it would 
have been of course fruitless. 

But under the influence of the changes in the political 
horizon, of the so-called “spring-time” of Liberalism, it 
produced an effect sooner than I had anticipated. 

At eight o’clock next morning I was waked by a tap at 
my door, and heard the solemn announcement: “ From his 
Excellency the Governor of Eastern Siberia. The Count 
summons you immediately to his presence.” 

Of course I dressed instantly, and within half-an-hour I 
was at the porter’s lodge which I had hitherto found so 
inhospitable. 

My conversation with Count Kutaissov was so curious 
that on returning I wrote it down word for word. 

I was shown into the drawing-room, and had not long 
to wait. I heard the jingle of spurs, and there walked in a 
burly old general, close-shaven, with bushy overhanging 
eyebrows. I stood up. 

So this was he, this was the man in whose hands our 
children’s fate lay, the man whose first act on reaching 
Eastern Siberia was to deprive the exiles of the right of 
seeing their comrades on the march ! 

I looked at him with curiosity, trying to discover signs 
of cruelty in his face. But I could not detect them. I saw 
facing me a genial countenance, smiling affably. 

** Pray come into my study !” 

He motioned me to an easy-chair. I sat down. 

“© May I smoke?” 
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I bowed without speaking. 

After the invariable custom of the gendarmes, he had 
put me facing the light, while he sat in the shade. 

“You wrote to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Your letter contained a threat !” 

“An entreaty, Count !” 

“No, a threat !” 

“ No, an entreaty that you would see me, Count.” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ We won’t quarrel over words. You write of a supposed 
illegal action regarding your son. . . .” 

I liked that ‘ supposed.” 

“Yes, Count, a flagrantly illegal action. ... My son 
was condemned to exile in a settlement ; and no one had 
the right to put him in prison and so inflict a fresh punish- 
ment without a revision of his sentence. It is an act of 
cruel tyranny.” 

The Count smiled ironically. 

“ Your son has not been put in prison at all ; he fell ill, 
could not continue his journey, and so was taken to the 
hospital.” 

I answered indignantly : 

“Excuse me, Count, I know every detail of this affair. 
My son was not ill at that time. He was put in a cart with 
all his belongings, he took leave of his comrades, supposing 
that he was going to Yakutsk, but he was taken to Irkutsk 
and straight to prison, where he was put in solitary confine- 
ment. Afterwards he fell ill in prison, but he has none the 
less been kept all the while in his cell. He has not been 
taken to the hospital.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, to be sure,” said the Count, “I recollect 
now ; it happened through a misunderstanding, it was the 
mistake of a clerk in my department.” 

“What?” I cried. “Then the fate of our children does 
not depend only on the higher authorities, but is at the 
mercy of any department clerk! We were not aware of 
that before !” 

The Count threw away his cigarette angrily. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘I did not mean to tell you, as these 
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are private matters. . . . But as you are his mother, I will 
tell you in strict secrecy, your son was arrested by the orders 
of the Chief of the Police Department.” 

It was a lie from beginning to end. 

“Count, that cannot be so,” I said. ‘I have been to 
the Chief of the Police Department, and I saw with my 
own eyes the telegram sent by him to the Governor of 
Eastern Siberia, inquiring the reason of my son’s arrest. I 
read the reply too, which stated that my son was proceed- 
ing on his journey, but only after the inquiry had been 
made... .” 

The Governor’s face grew purple. 

“In any case,” he said angrily, “it has nothing to do 
with me. I had left before your son was arrested.” 

The more entangled in falsehood he became, the stronger 
I felt my position. Fortunately I had made careful inquiries 
and was well posted up in the facts. 

“‘ My son,’ I answered, ‘“‘ was thrown into prison on the 
15th of May. You, Count, left Irkutsk on the 26th of 

une.” 
: The smile vanished completely from the Governor’s 
face, his menacing eyebrows scowled malignantly, and 
his whole countenance became suddenly ferocious. 

“¢ And what may you be pleased to desire of me, madam?” 
he almost shouted. 

I plucked up my courage and came to a rapid decision. 

“ Considering that my son’s health has suffered seriously 
from his illegal” (I emphasised the word) “ detention in 
solitary confinement for six weeks, I beg you to fix a place 
of exile for him where there is a doctor, and where he may 
have the advantage of medical treatment. I beg you to leave 
him at Yakutsk.” 

“ Never!” cried the Governor, “ never! You would like 
him settled in St. Petersburg, I dare say?” 

“ But why not, Count, surely the Yakutsk tragedy ——’” 

The Governor almost jumped out of his chair. He had 
come to St. Petersburg to give an explanation of this very 
affair, and had supposed that no rumours on the subject had 
reached the public there, that it was still a secret. 

“What do you know of the Yakutsk tragedy? What 
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tragedy?” he interrupted me. “There has been no 
tragedy |” 

I tried to speak quite calmly. 

“Has there really been no tragedy? Why, they are 
talking of all sorts of horrors here; I have been told the 
unhappy exiles were bound to posts, flogged with cords and 
sticks. . . . They do talk even of murder. . . .” 

** Nonsense, nonsense, nonsense!” cried the Governor, 
“you have been reading ‘Emancipation!’ ‘Emancipa- 
tion’ is full of lies. Nothing but lies!” 

I was silent, seeing that I had touched upon the tender 
spot. Suddenly the Governor changed his tone. 

“They make me out a brute, a hangman! WhileI... 
I only carry out the orders of my superiors. . . . That 
scoundrel Plehve .. .” 

Yes, my ears did not deceive me. . . . The Governor 
uttered that word, “scoundrel.” Only three weeks earlier, 
before Plehve was in his grave, for no price in the world 
could one have heard it! Then the Governor would have 
bitten his tongue off before he would have applied to the 
all-powerful Minister of the Interior the epithet that fitted 
him. Now when Plehve could not hear, could never know, 
his champion, the follower who had slavishly carried out 
his schemes, denounced him to the first chance comer, a 
person utterly unknown to him. I listened with curiosity. 

“That scoundrel Plehve was always sending confidential 
instructions of the most revolting character, and the sub- 
ordinates who had to carry them out were responsible to the 
public for them! Could I help carrying them out? People 
might take that into consideration . . . howcould I help 
carrying them out? It was not my desire to oppress the 
unhappy exiles ; on the contrary, I would most gladly have 
done all I could to alleviate their lot. But I am not in 
control... . I am under orders myself .. .” 

I listened with indignation. I thought of all the misery, 
the tears, the suffering this autocrat, all-powerful in his far- 
away dominion, had caused by his inhuman rule, and now 
that the tide had turned he was throwing all this on the 
dead . . . I felt sickened, and longed to get away. “Count,” 
I said insistently, “if you cannot possibly allow my son to 
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remain at Yakutsk, at least let him stay at Olekminsk. 
There is a doctor and a chemist there. . . . Simple human 
justice requires that something should be done to make up 
for the wrong he has suffered in his illegal detention. And 
if it is true that you don’t wish to aggravate the sufferings 
of the unhappy exiles, show it in this.” 

The Governor paused as though considering. 

“I know your son,” he said at last, “ he is not one of the 
accommodating sort ; he ought to have been sent further. 
But perhaps he has been treated with excessive severity... . 
Very well, I consent. He shall be sent to Olekminsk !” 

«Excuse me,I am his mother and it is for my son | 
am acting. . . . And so forgive my lack of faith ; what 
guarantee have I of this?” I asked distrustfully. 

The Governor frowned. 

“ My word!” he said haughtily. 

Alas! bitter experience had taught me to put little faith 
in the words of the higher officials ! 

“You may forget... . My son is not the only one.... 
there are thousands in your keeping. I beg you simply for 
my peace of mind to give me an official confirmation.” 

‘Very good,” said the Governor. ‘“ You shall have it.” 

I got up. 

“ And when you write to your son, tell him what you 
have heard here; I do not act against them, I act for them.” 

He uttered this phrase with peculiar impressiveness. I 
smiled bitterly and went out. 

Soon afterwards I received an official announcement 
from the police that my son was exiled to the town of 
Olekminsk. 

In the gloomy conditions of my son’s life, this was some 
comfort. Olekminsk is one of the best places of exile, on 
the river Lena, 600 versts from Yakutsk and fairly populous. 
I hastened home to comfort my husband with the news. 

The fruits of my intervention were soon apparent. My 
son was delighted with his place of exile. Knowing 
nothing of my efforts, he wrote: “I don’t know how 
I have come to be left here, but I am unutterably glad of 
it, and after the accursed prison, I feel as though I were 
born again. The mere fact that I am not being watched 
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by sentinels, that I can’t see bayonets, nor hear the clank of 
fetters, makes me feel well off. I cannot enjoy the fresh 
air enough, I walk by the river and then in the woods and 
never want to be indoors again.” 

We were comforted by these letters, and I began to hope 
that his shattered nerves would regain strength with the 
healing influence of comparative freedom. But, alas, the 
Yakutsk region is not a place to restore health. . . . When 
the winter came, the cruel climate began gradually to sap 
our son’s health. The endless plains of snow stretching as 
far as the eye could see, the awful cold, forty-eight degrees 
of frost, the utter impossibility of doing anything for the 
cold soon reduced him to despair, and he wrote to me: 

“Ah! the cruel, unchanging, indescribable cold! I sit 
all day long wrapped up in a fur cloak, in felt overboots and 
fur gloves, before a glowing stove, and thrust my feet right 
into the fire. And would you believe it, nothing warms 
me. My body is as cold inside as outside. Everything is 
paralysed, I don’t want to move, to think, to read... . As 
for work, that’s out of the question. What work can one 
do, when one’s breath is freezing and one’s fingers are numb? 
I keep thinking of what Herzen says: ‘ Annihilation, 
extinction in the tracts of snow, unheeded, unrecorded . . . 
that is what is in store for the unhappy exile.” He wrote 
that fifty years ago. And to-day it is the same as then. . . 
the government system is unchanged. . . . Thought, in- 
dependence, protest against violence are punished in just 
the same way! And still men have the same insane desire 
to throw off the yoke and crush the tyranny.” 

By degrees my son’s letters took an even gloomier tone, 
but what could I do? Separated some thousands of miles 
from him, and deprived of all possibility of aiding him, 
I could only suffer helplessly. Moreover, the unhappy war 
with Japan had begun, and the means of communication 
were worse than ever. The post would not take parcels, 
and was more unreliable than ever with letters; a telegram 
took not less than ten days. The exiles were worse off 
than ever, provisions were dearer, newspapers did not reach 
them, and they were almost cut off from all connection with , 
their country. 
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Russia meanwhile was passing through an exciting 
period. Plehve’s death was a turning point in her history, 
and at once transformed the political conditions of the 
country. The masses were stirred and were slowly begin- 
ning to shake off the lethargy of ages. The blunders of the 
war too roused the people ; the instincts of self-preservation 
were awakened, and what had seemed a myth, a dream, 
promised to come to pass. Every one had visions of 
freedom! Even the poor castaways in remote Siberia took 
heart again! I too rejoiced. . . . Hoping to cheer my 
son, I wrote letter upon letter, describing the events of the 
time. But his replies were despondent. He had suffered 
so much from cruel and wanton despotism, that he could 
not believe that the very men, who had with light hearts 
buried thousands of the young people of Russia in the 
snowdrifts of Asia would ever really begin to show respect 
for personal liberty and allow to all men freedom of opinion. 

“No, no!” he wrote to me, “I have no faith in these 
hangmen! They won't give up their power of their free- 
will. What should they give a constitution for, when they 
don’t want it themselves? To get it we must tear it from 
them by force.” 

I was grieved at my son’s pessimism, yet time has shown 
that he was right ! 

Then came the year 1905, as fatal to my poor family in 
particular as to our unhappy country in general. 

A fresh and unexpected shock completed the ruin of my 
husband’s shattered health. 

It happened in March. At two o’clock in the night 
I waked up to feel that some one was grasping me by the 
hand. I sat up quickly. 

There was a candle alight in the room and my youngest 
son, a gymnasist in the seventh form, wasAtanding by me. 

“* What is it?” I asked in alarm. 

“A police search, mother! Don’t be frightened. The 
house is full of gendarmes. Father is dreadfully upset. 
Go in to him, mother.” I looked in terror at my son. . .- - 
The awful thought occurred to me, that they had come for 
him, our last one ! 

Trembling with emotion, 1 hurriedly dressed. I heard 
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through the door the sound of footsteps, the jingling of 
spurs, and my husband’s voice speaking strangely loud. 
I hastened into the study. I found him standing in the 
middle of the room, very pale, with his eyes straying wildly. 
He was pressing to his breast the photograph of our second 
son and repeating over and over again: ‘“‘I won’t give up 
my boy! I won’t give him up!” 

The sight of the old man, with his snow-white hair and 
his eyes full of tears, was so affecting that the police officials 
all stood round in silence uncertain what to do with him. 

Begging their permission to put my distracted husband 
back to the bed from which they had just roused him, I 
persuaded him to lie down, on condition that he was 
allowed to keep the photograph. The inspector remained 
with him, while I handed over all the keys. ... The 
usual proceedings followed. . . . I began to feel sure that 
it had nothing to do with my youngest son and recovered 
my self-possession. 

What had we to fear? Whatever might be our way 
of thinking, was it likely with our anxieties and troubles 
we should have energy for plots? 

I calmly conducted the police captain about the house 
opening drawers and cupboards. At last at ten o’clock in 
the morning the search was over. Everything had been 
ransacked and examined and with no result... . 

I was left completely at a loss to account for the visitation. 

On picking up the newspaper the next morning as 
usual, I was struck dumb! Among the telegrams from 
St. Petersburg was the announcement that several important 
political criminals had been arrested, and among the names 
I read the name of our second son! Everything grew dark 
before me, the paper fell out of my hand! 

So this was the meaning of the police raid! Words 
cannot describe my state of mind. We were then in the 
heyday of the period of repression that followed upon 
the famous “ springtime of Sviatopolk Mirsky.” Trepoff 
was reigning supreme. Executions were a daily occurrence. 

I could have no doubt of the fate that menaced my son! 
Especially as the telegram contained the terrible words: 
“ Anarchist, bombs, plot.” 
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But all this I must hide from my husband. ... With 
a smile I went in to him, and showing him a letter I had 
written myself summoning me to St. Petersburg on business 
connected with our pension, I succeeded in persuading him 
that it was necessary for me to start off at once. 

I set off that night. 

Leaving my things at an hotel, I went straight on my 
arrival at eleven o'clock in the morning to the familiar 
Gendarmerie Department. 

Everything was as of old. 

Sooner than I had expected, a smart, sleek colonel 
made his appearance, and asked me what I wanted. 

I told him that having read of my son’s arrest in the 
paper, I had come to see him. 

The Colonel shook his head regretfully, he was sorry but 
he must refuse me. Why? Because my son’s offence was 
of so serious and so complicated a nature that absolutely no 
one was allowed to see him. What was the charge against 
him? The Colonel was not at liberty to speak of that, 
but the newspaper report had said: “An anarchist, 
bombs. . . .” 

“But you did well to come,” said the Colonel, “as we 
should have telegraphed for you to give evidence. General 
Ivanoff wishes to question you himself. ... He has not yet 
read all the information, but he will be ready at five o’clock. 
Wait here!” 

This I declined to do. I needed rest. Then it was 
conceded that I might go away and return at five, on 
condition that I saw nobody in the interval. ‘ As indeed,” 
added the Colonel, “we shall know if you do.” I understood 
what that meant. Every time I came to St. Petersburg, I 
was always followed about by spies. I did not mind them, 
for what had I to hide? ... 

At the hour fixed, I returned to the Gendarmerie 
Department. 

I was met by the same colonel, who again expressed his 
regret that it was out of the question for me to see my son. 
Then he asked me to follow him. We walked through 
passages and up a staircase, and at last came to a halt before 
a closed door. 


’ 
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Making me pass before him, the Colonel with a sudden 
movement flung the door wide open. This was the scene 
that met my eyes: in the middle of the room stood a writing 
table, on the left of it was standing General Ivanoff, stiffly 
erect, on the right, a group of officers, and on a chair in front 
of them sat a young man in an overcoat. 

He was perfectly self-possessed, and was smiling and 
twisting his little moustaches. I noticed that he was very 
young, and noticed too that he was the only person whose 
eyes were not fixed on me. I stopped short in the door- 
way, not knowing what was going on. If they wanted to 
question me, what was this young man doing here? But 
the General raised his hand, and pointing to the young man, 
said with a theatrical flourish, “ Well, madam, embrace 
your son!” 

I was thunderstruck. I turned quickly and looked 
attentively at the sitting figure. He was not my son! 
I had never seen him before in my life! 

For an instant I was struck dumb, then all I had suffered 
in those two days of anguish, all my hopeless agony at the 
thought of the fate awaiting my son, all found expression in 
an hysterical scream. For nothing in the world could I have 
suppressed it! The words came in a stream from my lips 
in spite of myself. . . . 

The General was angered at the mistake that had been 
made; evidently some fancied resemblance to the photograph 
of my son had led them all astray. He looked furious and 
tried to shout me down. We screamed at each other, 
regardless of all decorum. 

They made me sign a document declaring that I did not 
recognise the person presented to me as my son, and then 
there was nothing to do but to let me go. 

Shattered and exhausted, but happy in the knowledge 
that this time the storm had passed us by, I could not leave 
the same day. I fell on my bed, and, worn out by the two 
previous sleepless nights, I slept like a log. 

Next day I telegraphed that I was returning, and hurried 
home. All the way back I was worried by the dread 
that in spite of my precautions my husband might have 
come across that fatal paragraph. Every newspaper had our 
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name printed in full in the report. What if he should in 
my absence have read that cruel telegram ? 

At the station I saw my youngest son, the gymnasist ; I 
was not surprised at his coming to meet me. But I was 
struck by his face, he looked pale and careworn. 

He showed no sign of joy, when I spoke of my good 
news, and tried to avoid my eyes. My heart misgave me. 

“Is anything wrong ?” I asked. 

Putting his arm round me, he said slowly : “ Be brave ! 
There is fresh trouble for you, poor mother ! ” 

“« What ? what? father?” 

He nodded—he could not speak for sobbing. 

*‘ Dead ?” I cried. 

“Worse, mother! Poor father has gone mad.” 

“No, no! It can’t be,” I muttered in despair. 

Alas ! alas! My unhappy husband could bear no more. 
On his table I found a newspaper with the fatal telegram. 
This is what the cruel mistake had led to ! 

When I saw my husband, saw his vacant eyes, heard ‘his 
hurried whisper: “‘ The gendarmes! A police raid! They 
are looking for the boys, for the boys!” I felt that all was 
over. In every face he saw a spy, every ring at the bell 
reduced him to terror. Sometimes in the night I saw him 
creep stealthily to the front door, and there he would stand 
and listen in hiding all night. And when I took him by 
the hand and tried to bring him back to reality, he would 
whisper : “ Don’t you hear them? They are coming... 
for the boys !... Don’t give them up. . . Who has betrayed 
them? You, you have betrayed them !” 

Though he had lucid intervals which sometimes lasted 
a few days, the doctors held out no hope of recovery. These 
moments of sanity were particularly painful, for then he 
would fret for his absent sons, and all his thoughts were of 
them. Then I used to read him letters which I pretended 
came from them, and he would be happy as a child when I 
read a phrase : “I shall soon be home again,” “I have leave 
to return shortly.” But then darkness came again. 

What greater suffering could befall us? Yet there was 
still worse to come. 

All this time I was hearing from my son in Siberia, and 
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the tone of his letters was more and more despondent. In 
almost every letter he wrote: “I am so lonely, mother, so 
lonely !” 

In vain I sent him letter upon letter, racking my brains 
to try to cheer him up, telling him that everything in 
Russia was moving towards reform, that we were all expect- > 
ing an amnesty, freedom. His answers were dejected, he 
did not believe in reform, nor in amnesty, nor in freedom. 
“Believe me, it will always be as it has been,” he wrote, 
and added: “It’s not worth while living.” 

This postscript drove me almost frantic. And again and 
again I wrote to him. 

Nothing was any use—his melancholy grew more and 
more hopeless. At last I got two letters, one after the other, 
from his comrades. They wrote that my son was in an 
alarming state, that he was suffering from acute melancholia, 
and that I must try and get permission for him to come 

home. 
Only four months remained before the expiration of my 
son’s sentence. In June he would be free. I felt certain 
they would let him return before. 

I set off in haste to St. Petersburg. But all my efforts 
were in vain. Lopuhin was there no longer, the new Chief 
of Police would not see me. I sent in a petition. A week 
passed, no reply. I made another attempt to see the Chief 
of Police, and again in vain. 

Meanwhile my son’s letters were more and more alarm- 
ing. He wrote : “There is no sense in living on! Every 
one is expecting a constitution, every one believes in the 
amnesty. I alone believe in nothing, and expect nothing. 
Freedom will never be given by men who would be hindered 
in their enjoyment of life by it. And if they do give it, it 
will be such a sort of freedom that it will be more sickening 
than ever. And I prefer to die rather than to live in the 
midst of violence, wanton despotism, and oppression ! ” 

In my despair I wrote to the Chief of Police a private 
letter, in which I besought him to take into considera- 


tion my son’s illness. I ended the letter: “Save my son 
before it is too late!” 


I received no answer. 
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In the department I was told that inquiries would be 
made, that is, a month or two would be lost, while every 
moment was precious ! 

And returning home I found the awful news... . My 
son had shot himself! And I lived through that ! 

Alas ! I had to live somehow, with my poor husband 
insane on my hands. What would have become of him 
without me? 

The asylum treatment had done him no good, and he 
was miserable there. I took him home that he might at 
least die among familiar surroundings. 

I shall never forget how when I read the manifesto of 
the 17th of October, his poor clouded brain could under- 
stand only one thing from it—that now his sons would come 
back! He begged eagerly to be dressed, and said in a 
quavering voice : 

“T will go to Witte! I will go to Skalon! Now they 
will give me back my boys! ‘They won’t dare to keep 
them now !” 

Alas, our boys !—one was in his grave, the other we 
knew not where ! 

Just a month after the famous constitution, my husband 
was no more. As I closed his eyes, I thought: “Sleep in 
peace. You are happier than I.” 

Oh, my Country! I look for Thy renewal! With 
every nerve of my being I am living in Thy struggle for 
liberty! In the day when the sun of true freedom dawns 
on Thee at last—in that day I shall understand why such 
sacrifices had to be ! 


S. A. SAVINKov 
Translator, Mrs. Garnett. 


*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington Terrace, 
S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed in all 
cases. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ITH the introduction of the English Small 
Holdings Bill we reach what is, perhaps, the 

most critical stage in the Government’s career. 

What is the outstanding feature of the present situation ? 
Government t is the unpleasant but incontrovertible fact 
Policy and the that, with the exception of the Transvaal 
Land Bill constitution, no great, striking advance, 
nothing proportionate to the great electoral revolution of 
last year, has yet been achieved by a Government which has 
already been in office for sixteen months. The Education 
Bill, through no fault of the Government, is dead. The 
Trade Disputes Act merely recovers a position which had 
been lost. The reform of the Army and the reduction of 
the National Debt are sound measures, but they will not 
command the enthusiasm of those who demand, after long 
years of waiting, some immediate relief of the intolerable 
burden of the poor. The Budget has disappointed some 
legitimate expectations. The Irish Council Bill has come 
to grief. To put the matter in a nutshell, the House of 
Lords have scored successes all along the line. They have 
left their mark upon almost every legislative act of the 
Liberal Party. Unless some definite prospect is held out 
that a term will be put to this process and that great social 
reforms will follow, the Upper Chamber will increase its 


prestige with every month that passes, leaving its supremacy 
0. 3.— VoL. I. 241 s 
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unchallenged. Has the Government sufficiently realised the 
immense significance of this fact? Of course, provided 
that a definite programme has been worked out, extending 
over one or two years and culminating in an appeal to the 
country, we are perfectly content to wait: and in that case, 
no doubt, the actual details of the scheme for dealing with 
the Lords ought to be left until the last stage. What 
causes anxiety to-day is the fear that the present uncertainty 
may indicate a rooted timidity and half-heartedness in high 
quarters. Nothing that has yet been done is plainly incom- 
patible with such an explanation. There is much that 
distinctly suggests it. ‘The Prime Minister has stated, 
it is true, that Liberal measures will not in future be 
whittled down to suit the convenience of the Lords, and 
that “we have taken our measures for ending this state of 
things.” But the country needs more than this. It needs 
some practical proof which will assure it that the policy of 
“getting through what you can” and “looking forward 
to a long term of office” has been definitely abandoned. 
The two Small Holdings Bills and the Valuation Bills are 
thus the crucial points on which the Government’s future 
depends. ‘This session will leave upon all social reformers 
a distinct impression of barrenness, unless these Bills are 
not only carried through all their stages, at the cost, if 
necessary, of a lengthened sitting, but sent up to the 
House of Lords without being weakened by any con- 
cessions whatever. We cannot afford to repeat the 
experience of the Land Tenure Bill. It is a far more 
important matter to convince the people that the Govern- 
ment is in earnest than to secure the passing of these Bills 
by the Upper Chamber. Their ultimate enactment must 
probably abide the test of another general election. A 
considerable instalment of housing reform, of income tax 
graduation, and of old age pensions, must be added to 
the programme next year; and matters ought then to be 
brought to a definite issue as between the Upper and the 
Lower Chambers. It is difficult to see how this issue can 
be postponed beyond the end of 1908 or the beginning 
of 1909. If it is to be longer delayed, and if (as is virtually 
certain) the Lords either reject or emasculate almost every 
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Liberal measure, the Liberal Party will run the risk of being 
finally discredited ; and the masses of the people will be 
tempted to follow the party which holds up Protection as 
the only means of securing funds for social reform. 










The Imperial Conference of 1907 has been more 
fruitful in its results than any of its predecessors. The 
The Results of Change from the word “Colonial” to the 
the Imperial word “Imperial” is in itself a significant E 
Conference event. Taken in conjunction with the fe: 








opening of the Conference by the Prime Minister, it a 
typifies the changed attitude of the English people towards ig 
the colonies. They are no longer to be regarded as a 





subordinate outgrowths of England, but as sister nations, 
equal in dignity and status with our own. The Conference 







henceforward is to be a conference between governments, ie 
and not a mere advisory committee summoned by the ee 
Colonial Secretary. Its efficiency has been increased, and e 






the continuity of its work guaranteed, by the institution of = 
a permanent secretariat. Nor does the advance which has oe 
been made relate only to the constitution of the Conference. a 
Practical measures have been discussed, and though the a 
great variety of interests involved requires that the decisions a 
should be of a very general character, yet certain definite 
principles have been laid down which will tend to prevent 
misunderstanding and to promote concord in the future. 
Something in the nature of a General Staff for the whole 
Empire, coupled with a frequent interchange of officers, “3 
has been agreed upon. Further light has been thrown on a 
the naval defence of the Empire, and everything points to ; 
a development in years to come of local naval forces, as a 
opposed to a money tribute. Definite approval, again, k 
has been given to the principle of a partnership between “3 
the different States of the Empire to secure adequate er 
intercommunication. The question bristles with difh- 
culties, and this country should in no circumstances agree 
to a system of subsidies which would divert trade from : 
natural to unnatural channels, and would put money into a 
the pockets of particular commercial companies at the 
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expense of less favoured rivals. But the improvement of 
cable and mail lines—including perhaps a new mail route 
via Canada and New Zealand to Australia—and the 
encouragement of British trade by reforms in the consular 
service, which are likely to result from the deliberations of 
the Conference, are methods which will stimulate imperial 
trade by improving its machinery, not by crushing foreign 
commerce at the expense of the consumer. Needless to 
say, the general effect of the Conference on public opinion 
has been of even greater importance than its decisions on 
particular points. What has helped, perhaps, more than 
anything else to produce that effect, has been the presence 
of General Botha as Prime Minister of the Transvaal. The 
policy which brought it about was bitterly opposed by 
many Englishmen. ‘There are few to-day who do not feel 
that it was not only the most courageous policy, but the 
most far-seeing. It has brought home to the people of the 
Empire, as platform oratory can never do, the meaning of 
their unique heritage. It has done more to enhance our 
prestige in the eyes of foreign nations than many years of 
expansion and war. If the Liberal Government had made 
no other contribution than this to the success of the 
Conference of 1907, they would still have deserved the 
congratulation of every genuine Imperialist. 


Even the discussion on Preference has been very far 
from fruitless. Its immediate result has been, of course, 
the affirming, subject to a reservation on the 

Preference part of England, of the resolution of 1902, 
which “ respectfully urges the expediency” 

of preferential treatment to Colonial goods ; and the defeat 
of the slightly more dictatorial resolution which Mr. Deakin 
wished to substitute for it. The position of the Home 
Government was perfectly well known beforehand, and was 
stated with dignity, but without the slightest desire to 
burke discussion, by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Churchill. The people of this country have decided 
by an overwhelming majority that Preference, to be of any 
value, must raise the price of the food, and probably also of 
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the raw material, which comes to us from over sea, and on 
which our unique commercial position depends. That 
statement, coupled with a firm assertion of our right as a 
partner State to control our own affairs, constitutes, and 
will certainly constitute for many years to come, the English 
case against preferential duties. The discussion has thus 
served to bring home to the popular mind the true nature 
of our imperial relations. It has also supplied us with fuller 
information of the various points of view from which the 
colonies regard this question. Canada, confident in her 
own resources, carefully abstains from bringing any pressure 
to bear on any of her partners. Australia, on the other 
hand, as was revealed in the significant passage at the close 
of Mr. Deakin’s argument, feels that the securing of Pre- 
ference in our market is of vast importance in her own 
interest. Free Traders have never denied the existence of 
such ademand. What they object to is that proposals of 
this kind should be described as “ offers,” and nothing else. 
They sympathise with the difficulties under which Australia 
labours. But against that sympathy they have to set the 
interests of the teeming and burdened millions at home. 


It is regrettable that a section—and that the most 
numerous—of the Tariff Reform Party should have seen 
. fit to make this discussion the starting-point 

ariff Reformers f . Not tent with 
and the Conference °¢ 228Ty controversies. ot con 
attacking the mother-country for refusing 
Preference, they have actually attacked those States which, 
with a scrupulous regard for the principle of independence, 
have refused to put a pistol to the mother-country’s 
head. One prominent organ of Tariff Reform speaks, with 
a sarcasm which is intended to be withering, of the French- 
man, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the Dutchman, General 
Botha, who are indifferent, or worse, to the interests of 
Imperial unity. Such attacks would be offensive if they 
were not ridiculous. The majority of the English people, 
if they cared to prostitute the Conference to such vulgar 
ends, could make out a case at least as strong as that of the 
advance guard of Tariff Reform. They might point out 
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that, if a colony blames them for refusing it a preference, 
they could, with even more justice, blame the colony for 
refusing them Free Trade. They might point out that, if 
Mr. Deakin may legitimately appeal to the defeated parties 
in England against her accredited representatives, England 
could even more legitimately reply that Mr. Deakin him- 
self is the spokesman only of a minority, maintained in 
office by the mutual jealousies of two other parties, each 
larger than his own. The English majority has never 
indulged, and we believe never will indulge, in barren and 
futile recriminations which, however much they might flatter 
the self-esteem of their authors, would lower the dignity 
and weaken the moral force of the Imperial assembly. 


The Protectionists in England are preparing to appeal 
both to Income Tax payers and to the working classes. 
The Protectionist To the former they will promise further 

Movement at reductions from the intolerable rate of one 

Home shilling (for which Mr. Chamberlain’s war 
was solely responsible) and to the latter they will appeal 
against their own war tax on sugar. These are the realities 
underlying that combined policy of Preference and Pro- 
tection which Mr. Balfour was thought to have endorsed in 
his speech at the Primrose League, where he demanded 
that the revenue should be raised from a larger number 
of articles, so that the burden of particular imposts might 
be lightened. This interpretation was strengthened in the 
middle of the month, when Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
put up to move the Opposition amendment to the Finance 
Bill. His speech was Protection pure and simple, relieved 
by a dash of imperial sentiment. But the amendment 
itself was colourless, being no more than a demand for 
broadening the basis of taxation, and to the disgust of 
Tariff Reformers, Mr. Balfour (who had obviously drafted 
the amendment ad foc) returned to the fence. 


With the best will in the world, we have failed to solve, 
or even to begin to solve, the Irish problem. It is the 
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price of our great national prejudice against the Irish 
people. That prejudice prevented the Liberal party—who 
were bound to defer to it on pain of sacrificing 
Ireland © a great opportunity of social progress—from 
giving to Ireland her full measure of justice. 
As if this were not misfortune enough, the Liberal 
Government interpreted their pledges more strictly still. 
They introduced a measure which, though it went some 
distance in the right direction, was timid and unimaginative. 
They proposed to set up a Council with no legislative 
powers and no means of raising money, with many 
nominated members, with nominated chairmen for its 
committees, and subject to the veto of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who might even act independently of it, in certain cases, 
in its own sphere of competence. The Bill may or may 
not have been “workable.” The National Convention 
in Dublin decided that it was not, and Liberals, who 
believe that a nation is the best judge of its own affairs, 
must accept that decision. The rejection of the Bill is a 
final proof that such compromises will never succeed. 
They are as bitterly opposed as Home Rule itself. They 
excite no enthusiasm. They do not set free the time of 
the Imperial Parliament for social reform. They are not a 
fair test of the Irish capacity for self-government. They 
strengthen the hands of the extremist parties, who use 
them to prove the failure of constitutional methods. There 
are only two Irish policies. There is the Unionist policy 
of bestowing benefits from without, while accepting as a 
permanent condition the hostility of the Irish nation. 
There is the Liberal policy of trusting that nation to 
manage its own affairs. There is no other. You cannot 
combine in one policy all the advantages of courage and 
faith with all the advantages of caution and suspicion. 
And the sooner the British public, and the Liberal party, 
assimilate that hard fact, the better for all concerned. 


The article which we print below on the details of the 
Finance Commission’s work in Macedonia only touches on 
one side of the present situation. A small book recently 
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published by the Chairman of the Balkan Committee 
(Europe and the Turks, by Noel Buxton. John Murray), gives 
a useful sketch of the question as a whole. 

Macedonia The outstanding fact is that the insecurity 
of life and property is not diminishing but 

increasing ; that in particular the number of murders per 
month is actually rising steadily. The improvements, such 
as they are, in taxation and expenditure are of much greater 
benefit to the Sultan than to the unhappy victims of his 
misrule. The significance of the Finance Commission’s 
work is that it provides a foundation for erecting some 
form of international control, if and when the Powers 
make up their minds to demand it. Within the last few 
weeks the robbing of a British Vice-Consul, and the 
abduction of a British subject who has since been ransomed 
at the expense of the British taxpayer, should have brought 
home to our Foreign Office the indignity to which they are 
allowing this country to submit, quite apart from any 
question of moral responsibility. The present Foreign 
Secretary has not yet put forward any comprehensive 
scheme of control for Macedonia. These events provide 
an excellent occasion for doing so, and for impressing on 
the other Powers how impossible it is for this country to 
acquiesce in the anarchy which, in spite of the “ reforms,” 
still prevails unabated. 


In France the prospects of the great social reform pro- 
gramme undertaken by the Clemenceau Ministry—by far 
The French the most democratic and advanced Govern- 
Government and ment which the Third Republic has yet 
its Difficulties ~seen—continue to be jeopardised by a widen- 
ing breach between the Ministry and the Socialists. Matters 
came to a crisis last month, when M. Jaurés, on behalf of 
the United Socialists, interpellated the Cabinet upon the 
dismissal of certain teachers and postal servants, who, as 
members of trade-unions affiliated to the General Confeder- 
ation of Labour, had associated themselves with violent 
manifestoes issued by the latter body. The various aspects 
of the French trade-union movement are discussed by M. 
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Octave Festy in an article which we print below. The 
right of French State employés to form trade-unions is 
subject to a distinction. If they are “workmen” ¢.g. 
artisans in the Brest arsenal), they enjoy the right ; if they 
are “officials,” they do not. And the term “ officials” - 
includes the two great armies of postal servants and State 
school-teachers, whose pay is low and who have valid 
reasons for combining to improve their conditions. The 
Socialists have long claimed the right for them ; and when 
M. Briand, the independent Socialist who, as Minister of 
Education, controls the teachers, first took officetin the Sarrien 
Cabinet in March 1906, he was understood to have insisted 
strongly on this very point, and only yielded at last to the 
absolute veto of M. Barthou, the Republican, who at the 
same time took (and likewise still holds) the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs. M. Clemenceau has also advocated 
it. Circumstances, however, and in particular the deplorable 
violence of the General Confederation of Labour,—a body 
which ostensibly represents French trade-unionism, but 
which has largely been captured by a determined handful 
of Anarchistic Socialists,—have driven both M. Briand and 
M. Clemenceau into the opposite course. The consequent 
debate between them and M. Jaurés was unsatisfactory, 
because on the question of principle they cut a poor figure, 
while M. Jaurés looked scarcely less incongruous as the 
champion of the anarchical and anti-Parliamentary Con- 
federation of Labour. M. Briand went strangely far in 
denouncing all trade-unionism among the teachers as “a 
breach of discipline” ; M. Clemenceau was much more 
moderate. Indeed many of his utterances, which were 
applauded by the Socialists and received in silence by his 
own supporters, can hardly be reconciled with M. Briand’s. 
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A WILD ROSE 


OVERING soft on a clump of clustering green, 
Light as a butterfly, 
Pink-white as a sea-shell 
Murmuring immemorial runes in an orient estuary, 
Sweet wild rose ! 
The whole round world 
Labouring inextricably, 
/Eon in swallowing zon coil-involved, 
Opened out into heaven and earth, 
Nebulous hordes and planets blazing alone, 
Broke in a rain of creatures, 
Huge girths, uncouth bulks, 
And a myriad fluttering wings and glittering scales, 
That you for a moment there, 
Light as a butterfly, 
Wild rose, English rose, 
Might hover, hover and pass. 


G. Lowes DIcKINsOoN 






































AT THE HAGUE 


HE great event of this month is the assembling of 

the second Hague Congress. It is an event great in 

itself apart from its results. ‘Towards it all the 
friends and foes of humanity and civilisation have long been 
turning in eager or anxious anticipation. The idea of inter- 
national co-operation as a means of lessening the dangers and 
mitigating the brutalities of warfare, of improving the laws 
and customs that regulate international intercourse, and 
finally of reducing the awful and ever-growing burden of com- 
petitive armaments is not new. Dante dreamed of a model 
emperor under whose wise control all nations would dwell 
in peace. Marsilio of Padua thought of an universal demo- 
cratic church, whose ecumenical councils might reflect a 
republican union of states. Erasmus marvelled how 
Christians, “members of one body, fed by the same sacra- 
ments, attached to the same Head, called to the same 
immortality, hoping for the same communion with Christ, 
could allow anything in the world to provoke them to war.” 
Disputes between nations, as between individuals, there must 
be ; but why should not all parties agree to submit to the 
old Roman arbitrament of good men? And might not a 
general peace be brought about in the Christian world by 
agreement between the rulers under the hegemony of Pope 
and Emperor? The dreadful wars of the Reformation con- 
verted at least one calculating statesman into an idealist. 
The Grand Design of Henry the Fourth sprang, in all prob- 
ability, from the brain of Sully, in whose Memoirs it stands 
recorded, an imperishable monument of political sagacity. 
A treaty “done at the Hague,” between Henry of Navarre, 
Elizabeth and the Dutch Republic, was clearly intended to 
pave the way for this great League of Peace. Twenty-two 
years later Hugo Grotius was imprisoned in the Dutch 
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capital, and afterwards taking refuge in France prepared and 
published his immortal work on the Law of War and Peace. 

The book sprang directly from the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. ‘ Holding it to be most certain that 
there is among nations a common law of rights valid for 
wars and in wars, I saw,” says Grotius, “many and grave 
reasons for writing on the subject. For I beheld throughout 
the Christian world a licentiousness in making war that 
should have put even barbarians to shame. There was re- 
course to arms on the flimsiest pretexts or for nothing at all, 
and thereupon all respect for laws human and divine would 
vanish, as though by a single edict men had been turned 
mad and licensed to commit every sort of crime.” The 
first object of Grotius, therefore, was to impress on public 
opinion the idea of a common law binding upon nations, 
forbidding treachery, unnecessary cruelty and the like. 
That idea must be accepted or there would be nothing to build 
upon. Not that the problem of preventing war altogether 
escaped him. He dwells upon compromise and arbitration, 
urging that Christian kings and states are especially bound 
to try this way of avoiding hostilities. And to this end he 
adds it would be “useful and indeed almost necessary that 
certain cangresses of Christian Powers should be‘held where 
the controversies of some might be decided by others who 
are not interested, and where measures might be taken to 
compel the disputants to accept peace on equitable terms.” 
Believers in the gradual perfectibility of mankind may 
quote the immediate success of Grotius and the acceptance 
of his work as a text-book by rulers and generals as one of 
the longest forward steps in the tortuous march of Progress. 

In the eighteenth century, wrote Sir James Mackintosh 
at its close, ‘“‘a slow and silent but very substantial mitiga- 
tion has taken place in the practice of war ;! and in proportion 
as that mitigated practice has received the sanction of time 
it is raised from the rank of mere usage and becomes part of 
the law of nations.” It is in a large measure due, he adds, 
to the labours of Grotius and his disciples that these results 
have been achieved. They have given us instruments of 

1 Especially in the treatment of captives; cf. the chapters in Grotius’ 


Third Book on Temperamentum circa Captivos,. 
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reasoning and materials of science ; and so the code of war 
has been enlarged and improved, old questions have been 
decided to the benefit of all, and new controversies have 
arisen which will in their turn make for the extension of 
peace and the improved happiness of mankind. It was not 
without reason that towards the end of his life Mackintosh, 
looking back on the period 1630-1830, placed the De Sure 
Belli ac Pacis first among the four books’ that had most 
directly influenced the general opinion of Europe. 

It would be tempting, if space allowed, to pause and 
consider in detail how the Grand Design of Sully was 
elaborated by William Penn and the Abbé de Saint Pierre 
and Jeremy Bentham; how the system of Grotius was 
developed by Puffendorf, De Mably, Galiani and other 
international lawyers ; how, while Turgot, Adam Smith and 
Franklin showed the fatal consequences of war to commerce 
and industry, Kant destroyed its philosophic basis and 
justified the thought of perpetual peace as the righteous and 
probable sequel to the growth of lawful and representative 
government. Many of the ideas then first thrown out have 
been adopted in whole or in part. With the nineteenth 
century the practical movement begins, and the missionaries 
of peace who should have prepared the way for the Abbé de 
Saint Pierre began to preach the new gospel of goodwill 
among nations. In the hands of men like Cobden and 
Bright “the thing became a trumpet,” with the heroes 
of free trade on her side. Peace could no longer be 
slighted as the obscure goddess of an almost unknown 
sect. Scoffers continued to laugh at the movement, 
but they could not laugh it down. Cobden was far too 
wise, of course, to expect large changes to come about on a 
sudden. But he put forward in 1849 a practical programme 
upon which efforts might be concentrated. I will give the 
message in his own words :—“ Let the Peace Congress, 
which is spreading its roots and branches far and wide 
throughout the world, proclaim these four cardinal 
principles in faith and heart—arbitration instead of war; a 
simultaneous reduction of armaments ; the denunciation of 

* The other three being The Essay on the Human Understanding, The Spirit 
of the Laws, and The Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
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the right of any nation to interfere by force in the domestic 
affairs of any other nation ; the repudiation of loans to war- 
like governments.” To these he added the abolition of the 
right of belligerents to destroy peaceful commerce and 
merchant shipping in war time. Ata great Peace Conference 
held in Paris in the same year, over which Victor Hugo 
presided, Cobden proposed a resolution in favour of a 
simultaneous and proportionate reduction of armaments, 
illustrating his theme by the history of the rivalry between 
the British and French Admiralties. Each addition by one 
led to a proportionate addition by the other, and for a long 
period of years our Fleet and our Naval Estimates had stood 
in the relation of about three to two as compared with the 
French Fleet and the French Naval Estimates. Yet in 
13 years of peace the cost of both had risen 50 per cent. :— 


“No sooner is the keel of another line-of-battle- 
ship laid down in your dockyards than forthwith fresh 
hammers begin to resound at Plymouth ; a new forge 
has hardly begun to work at Cherbourg when imme- 
diately the sparks are seen to fly from fresh anvils at Ply- 
mouth, and vice versa. My first objection to this is its 
supreme folly—for as both countries increase their naval 
strength in equal proportions neither party has gained by 
the change, the only result being a pure waste to the 
amount of the augmentation. My next objection is 
the extreme hypocrisy of the system ; for at the very 
time that all this increase of armament has been going 
on our respective Governments have been exchanging 
assurances of mutual feelings of friendship and good- 
will. If these professions were made in sincerity and 
truth where was the necessity for more ships of war 
and more coast defences? An individual does not 
cover himself with armour in the presence of his 
friends. But my greatest objection to these vast arma- 
ments is that they tend to excite dangerous animosities 
between two nations and to perpetuate fear, hatred 
and suspicion—passions which find their gratification 
instinctively in war.” | 
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How plain and how simple! But Cobden quietly warned 
his audience not to entertain the illusion that they would 
easily succeed in teaching this little arithmetical lesson to 
Governments. “I speak from long experience when I say 
that none are so difficult to teach as professional statesmen. 
They are so devoted to routine and so fortified in self- 
sufficiency that they do not easily believe any wisdom exists 
in the world excepting that which radiates from their 
bureaux.” To-day Englishmen may well be proud that a 
proposition based upon this simple arithmetical truth will be 
laid by our Government before the representatives of all 
the civilised nations in the world. Whatever may be the 
immediate results of this proposal it will most assuredly bear 
fruit of inestimable value. It is an achievement not less 
important than the decision of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
to submit the Alabama claims to arbitration. In the Temple 
of Peace, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will stand on a 
pedestal with Cobden and Gladstone. 

We must not be surprised or unduly alarmed because at 
first sight Germany shrinks from the proposal and refuses to 
take part in the discussion. It is disappointing no doubt, but 
the cause is intelligible. Nay, the cause lies in our own policy, 
and is removable at our own pleasure. Let us look at the 
facts coolly. Germany has a large and rapidly-growing 
commercial marine, second—though a very distant second— 
to our own. In the present state of international law, the 
whole of this fleet would be exposed to capture and destruc- 
tion in case of war with any other country. Why has 
not the law been remedied? Not through any fault of 
Germany. It is 122 years since Franklin and Frederick the 
Great inserted the principle of exemption in a treaty 
between the United States and Prussia. From that day to 
the present the opposition of successive British Governments 
has been the main obstacle to the improvement of the laws 
of naval warfare. With our support the reform could have 
been carried by international convention not only at the time 
of the Declaration of Paris but on several other occasions. 
It is to be hoped we shall not fail this time when the 
subject comes before the Hague Conference. The Lord 
Chancellor is a powerful advocate of the reform, and it is one 
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of the few that our Government can carry without the consent 
of the House of Lords. Its acceptance would remove the fear 
of famine from England, and do more to undermine panics 
and to diminish armaments than any other single measure. 

Fortunately in this and other matters time is on our 
side. Every year that passes increases sea-borne trade and 
complicates the already complex system of insurances. A 
modern ship suggests the analogy of a modern shop. Both 
are probably owned by a company. The fact that the 
manager or captain is a German does not prove that the 
shareholders are German. Nor if they were does it follow 
that the loss or capture of the vessel would injure them. It 
may be a liner in which British capital is embarked. The 
cargo may be mainly British or neutral. Both the vessel 
and cargo may be insured in British or neutral insurance 
companies. It is all very well for navaland military experts 
to talk at large about the damage we could do Germany 
by sending such a ship to the bottom in time of war; but 
the more one inquires into the complexities of the shipping 
trade the more uncertain does this theory become. Indeed, 
the practical dangers and difficulties are already so great 
that the system would most likely break down in practice, 
as the old system did in the Crimean War. If a naval war 
were to break out between two commercial Powers I think 
they would probably begin with a reciprocal agreement to 
let non-contraband private property and shipping severely 
alone. Besides, is not the occupation of commerce-destruc- 
tion and prize-hunting on the open seas too odious to be 
tolerated by civilised opinion ? It is a good while now since 
piracy was regarded as an honourable calling. Prize law is 
the last relic of this sport, and it ought to be restricted to 
contraband-carriers, even at the risk of hurting the feelings 
of Professor Holland. Another objection to the practice 
which has been pointed out by a member of the Board of 
Admiralty is that the modern type of cruiser is not adapted 
for privateering. She can ill spare men for prize crews. 
She has no room, of course, for cargo, and the inconvenience 
of taking the passengers and crew of a large vessel on board 
is very great, even if the captain is prepared to take the 
responsibility of sending it to the bottom. 
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Two or three other subjects in close relation to this larger 
principle, and of deep interest to us as the greatest mari- 
time Power, will also come before the Hague Congress. 
Whether the principle of exempting non-combatants at sea 
from depredation be established or not at the Hague, we 
may be quite certain that a vigorous attempt will be made 
to overhaul the present law of contraband, if that can be 
called a law which is neither fixed nor intelligible nor 
subject to the decisions of an impartial tribunal, but varies 
according to time, place, circumstance and interest. To 
explain the nature of contraband the international lawyer, 
following Grotius, divides goods into three classes :-— 

1. Things primarily used for war, such as guns and ex- 
plosives. These are absolute and unconditional contraband. 

2. Things primarily used for peaceful purposes. These 
are non-contraband goods. 

3. Things of an ambiguous character (ancipitis usus), 
equally essential as munitions of war and articles of industry, 
such as coal, horses or the materials of naval construction. 

It requires no special knowledge to perceive that a scheme 
like this lends itself to endless controversy and friction. 
With regard to the third class of ‘ occasional” contraband, 
British authorities have held that in overhauling a neutral 
vessel mere inspection is insufficient, and the ambiguous 
goods must be condemned or acquitted according to the 
circumstances revealed by the inquiry. In the old days we 
were the only leading Power that placed food in this cate- 
gory. We have seized corn and other eatables merely on 
the ground that they were on their way to hostile ports 
where warlike preparations were understood to be going on. 
More recently when other Powers have done the same thing 
we have made vehement objections. It is now the custom 
on the outbreak of war for each belligerent to draw up and 
publish a list of the articles he proposes to treat as contra- 
band during the war. The lists always differ, and always 
contain articles of ordinary commerce whose employment 
in war is merely incidental. Neutral Powers always raise 
objections in order to protect the legitimate commerce of 
their subjects with the subjects of belligerents. Diplomatic 
friction and costly litigation before partial tribunals ensue, 
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and claims for compensation are settled more with reference 
to fear and convenience than to justice. It is the opinion 
of those who have given most thought to the subject that 
the only way to put the law upon a sound basis is for the 
Powers to sign an international convention containing a list 
of contraband articles which shall be binding upon all belli- 
gerents. Of course such a list could be revised and modified 
periodically. When contraband is regulated by international 
convention and the right of belligerents to make law upon 
the subject in their own interests has been put an end to, a 
fertile source of international complications will be removed 
and a danger which perpetually threatens to extend the area 
of hostilities and has been responsible for many wars in the 
past will at length disappear. When the two reforms above 
suggested have been carried, the laws of property and 
commerce in naval warfare will have been brought into 
conformity with the following principle :— 

All trading vessels, whatever their flag or nationality, 
should be exempt from capture or destruction unless they 
carry contraband, 

Here is simplicity, common-sense and justice. The 
present system has none of these virtues. It is complicated, 
stupid and unfair. With the reform of the law of con- 
traband is closely associated the constitution of Prize Courts. 
The same international convention which gives a real inter- 
national character to the law of contraband should also give 
a real international character to the Courts which administer 
it. Sir John Macdonell has stated the case with admirable 
brevity. “ The present composition of Prize Courts,” writes 
this eminent authority, “is objectionable, and especially 
unsatisfactory to neutrals. A Prize Court, as usually consti- 
tuted, sits in the territory of the belligerent which happens 
to be the captor; it is composed of the judges of the captor’s 
country ; sometimes it is an administrative body. If there 
is an appeal it is to a belligerent’s Court. In this Court the 
neutral who seeks restitution of his property is claimant; 
it is not for the captor to justify what he has done; the 
burden of proof lies on the owner.” 'To remedy this state 
of things the Powers at the Hague might very well agree 
that in future Prize Courts shall be invested with a truly 
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judicial character, and that an appeal shall lie from their 
judgements to the Hague Tribunal. 

In the whole sphere of politics there is perhaps no study 
more sublime than that of international law. But there 
is always the danger of its discussion being confined to 
experts and of its care being relegated to small-minded 
officials. ‘To prevent this misfortune and to associate him- 
self with the free discussion of these great concerns should 
be the object of every good citizen. It is not enough to 
take a part in local and domestic politics. There is nothing 
more vital to the security and social progress of his own 
country than the improvement of its relations with other 
States, the creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and the adoption of conventions for mitigating 
the horrors of war. If the Hague Conference did no more 
than spread the knowledge of international rules and excite 
interest in proposals for their reform, its existence would be 
amply justified. As time goes on the work of the Congress 
and of the Tribunals will become more and more important, 
and nations will be more and more concerned to see that 
they are properly represented in the international parliament. 
But as Mill pointed out in the address I have referred to,} 
nothing can excuse citizens from the duty of aiding in 
the formation of public opinion on international questions. 
“Let not any one pacify his conscience by the delusion that 
he can do no harm if he takes no part and forms no opinion. 
Bad men need nothing more to compass their ends than that 
good men should look on and do nothing. He is not a 
good man who, without a protest, allows wrong to be com- 
mitted in his name, and with the means which he helps to 
supply, because he will not trouble himself to use his mind 
on the subject.” In short, it depends on the habit of 
watching and criticising public transactions and upon the 
knowledge and solid judgement of them that exist within it 
whether a nation shall prove itself at home and abroad 
selfish, corrupt and tyrannical, or rational, enlightened, just 
and noble. 

Francis W. Hirst 


1 At St. Andrews, 1867. 
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FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 1849-1906 


N a nation which has a peculiar fondness for the clash 

of theories, but loves to see the shafts of logic barbed 

with disinterested passion, Brunetitre might almost have 
won celebrity without disciples. He was, all through his 
laborious life, a keen and candid polemist ; and with tenacious 
beliefs, the rare faculty of synthesis, vast learning, abundance 
both of views and of words, made a brave figure in most of 
the conflicts which have stirred, tormented or merely amused 
the French mind in our time; so personal a force, in short, 
that nobody ever heard or read him with indifference, or 
without becoming aware of a nature more original than the 
judgements he delivered, the methods he recommended, and 
the ideas he fought for. Insulated not by these, but by the 
aggressive consistency which was the habit of his under- 
standing, he upheld some venerable traditions of the national 
intellect against the anarchy of the hour with a greater 
energy than we expect in revolutionaries. ‘ Un orthodoxe 
audacieux et provocant comme un hérésiarque” is the fine 
definition of M. Jules Lemaitre: it applies to the whole 
extent of his activity as a critic and historian of literature, a 
teacher, an orator and a publicist. 


I 


The paramount business of literary history as Brune- 
tiere conceived it is to trace the filiation of ideas and the 
vicissitudes of form; that of criticism proper, to ascertain 
and apply sure standards of excellence. On a broad but 
definite basis he stood as far from the sympathetic curiosity 
of Sainte-Beuve as from the minute psychology of Taine. 
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The proverb de gustibus exasperated him, for it supposes 
that like and dislike are essentially irrational, that there are 
in art no types, no principles, no models. The critic who 
leaves taste alone and weaves an amiable story out of the 
sensations his reading has provoked seemed to him the least 
modest of men, an egoist palming off lyrical confidences for 
a fruitful appraisal, and so sure that his impressions will 
interest you that he disdains to justify them upon common 
grounds. Nor on the other hand did he value the “scientific” 
impartiality which contents itself with presenting the true 
image of an author’s mind and abstains from judging him. 
Bruneti¢re never pretended to have no preferences, but he 
thought it important to find consistent, not casual, reasons 
for them, and that these reasons mattered more than they. 
He thought also that the mental processes—not to mention 
the biographical accidents—of genius are of less interest 
than the resulting works, 

The “social function” of art he held as a dogma, with 
its consequences—as, notably, that no writer can decline a 
moral responsibility for what he writes, since a book is an 
action, and not an indifferent one. In itself, I do not see 
clearly how that opinion conflicts with this other, that an 
artist must treat his art as an end, not as a means. There 
are (in theory) perfect works which it were better for a 
man’s soul if he had never written; it is equally true that 
the limbo of execrable poets is paved with good intentions. 
Put the creation of beautiful things for the spirit as low as 
you like in the hierarchy of human purposes; the great 
matter is, it is itself a purpose. L’art pour art, as Brune- 
tiére acknowledged, may be variously interpreted. How- 
ever, it is certain that, like most Frenchmen, he understood 
the formula in a sense which constrained him to abhor it,— 
as implying, at once or alternatively, an excuse for lubricity, 
for misanthropic selfishness and pride, for the invasion of 
practical life by dilettantism, for that divorce of matter from 
form which is the negation of art, for the soulless reproduc- 
tion of insignificant reality! But, rather than discuss the 
justice of this interpretation, I will quote a few sentences in 
which he explained his demand for the co-operation of art 
in the social scheme. 
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“If we adopt this standpoint, we shall find that the 
definition of art depends accordingly on that of other 
social functions to which it bears or should bear a well- 
ascertained relation; or, as you may prefer to say, it 
appears that art, like religion, like science, like tradition, 
is a Force, the exercise of which is not to be controlled 
by itself and by itself alone. In a well-ordered society, 
these forces should balance one another; and none of 
them can set up an absolute supremacy without con- 
sequent mischief or may be disaster... . If art in its 
turn usurp the whole of life so as to govern it,—well, 
that might please the fancy of a few dilettanti for a 
little; but we have just looked more closely at the 
results, and Italy at the Renaissance—I might have 
added Greece in her decay—are there to show us that 
the danger is no less... . No, the case is the very 
opposite: the great times in history are just those when 
these forces found their balance;—and such were in 
France especially the best years of the seventeenth 
century, or the first years of our own.” 


The social, or sociable, virtue in which Brunetiére saw 
the most constant characteristic of French literature shines 
with a peculiar effulgence in the French Augustans, and 
beyond all else drew his passionate admiration to a period 
no longer supreme in the unanimous judgement of cultivated 
Frenchmen. I do not think he has a more substantial title 
to respect and gratitude than his conspicuous share in restor- 
ing the great poets, preachers and moralists of the seventeenth 
century to their ancient honour. A revulsion of taste 
abundantly justified by the mediocrity of the last effete 
classicists had, as it gathered confidence and hardened into 
system, tended more and more to disown in a lump, from 
Malherbe to Delille, the whole succession of writers tainted 
with the discipline of antiquity. ‘The Romantic generation, 
with some exceptions, confounded the models in the disgrace 
of their feeblest imitators, and hardly discriminated between 
Ducis and Racine or between La Fontaine and Lebrun or 
Andrieux. For long the golden age could count only upon 
the superstitious, undiscerning loyalty of pedagogues, though 
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more than once the cry was raised, “‘Back to the classics.” 
The eclectic drama of Ponsard (hailed as a turn of the 
wheel about the middle of the last century) had, and 
deserved, but a momentary vogue; Nisard’s careful apologetics 
were almost ineffective; and the Parnassians, for all their 
classical properties of order and precision and objectivity, 
widened the breach in the name of science as well as on 
the ground of prosody. To Brunetiére, if to any one man, 
belongs the credit of demonstrating completely and per- 
suasively the capital merits of the French classical spirit, of 
circumscribing more exactly the brief moment of its absolute 
expression, and of reminding his countrymen that never 
before or since has so purely national an art blossomed on 
French soil as then, between the Provincial Letters and the 
last tragedy of Racine. Of the great synthetic work in 
which he had designed to track the origin and growth, the 
transformations and decay of the classical French literature, 
only a precious fragment, covering a part of the Renaissance, 
has appeared; but his vindication of his masters is spread 
over a hundred articles and lectures. 

Among all those heroes of the French intelligence who 
charmed him by their unsurpassable lucidity, their masterly 
composition, their high courtesy and firm, scrupulous 
expression, their constant appeal to reason, their freedom 
from the self-assertion of the moderns, their devotion to 
general truth, but above all by their profound humanity, he 
preferred Corneille the Christian Stoic, and Bossuet the 
last father of the Church, the French Chrysostom, the 
“Theologian of Providence.” Bossuet especially was his 
favourite writer ; he knew him better than any one in our 
time, and delighted to follow him through all the mazes of 
controversy, to enter into all the preoccupations of that 
marvellous activity, and to point out over and over again 
how the unstudied stateliness of his prose, and the inflexible 
solidity of his doctrine had overlaid, in the traditional notion 
of his character, the personal humility and extreme tender- 
ness which the testimony of his coevals attributes to the 
Eagle of Meaux. 

Their complete deficiency in the social quality, the 
radical inhumanity of their outlook, no doubt provoked 
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Brunetiére’s attitude towards the Naturalists of the last 
generation. That campaign—his first—has lost much of 
its relish for us since the school is dead ; but we may still 
enjoy his thorough chastisement of Le Roman expérimental. 
In Zola as a novelist he recognised a rude but vigorous 
off-shoot of romanticism, a raw colourist incapable of 
composition, innocent of perspective, an observer whom 
nothing escaped except the minds of men; but he dealt 
more mercifully with the most tiresome scavenger (who was 
to turn at last into the most tiresome preacher) in all fiction 
than with the quack philosopher of art whose theories were 
so much more stupid than his practice was imperfect. In 
an article written nearly thirty years ago, he exposed the 
childishness of trying to confuse the sure and cautious 
methods of a Claude Bernard with that sort of “ experiment ” 
which consists in inventing a human case to fit an hypo- 
thesis ;—and he went on to observe that the adoption of a 
determinist philosophy, though it may attenuate the human 
interest of a novel—for “if man is not a free agent, he 
thinks himself such”—is no excuse for its mediocrity:— 


“If your novel interests me one way or another 
. .. do not gratify yourself with supposing that I 
am going to resist my emotions, and that ‘ the pleasure 
of fault-finding robs me of the pleasure of being affected 
by very beautiful things.’ Give me your beautiful 
things first, and then we shall see. Meanwhile, do 
not let us shift our ground. When we talk to you of 
fiction, pray, do not answer with metaphysics and 


physiology.” 


This was fair war upon an improvised and almost 
negligible profession of faith. Yet it must be owned that 
the early studies on naturalism in fiction give a better idea 
of Brunetiere’s dialectical vigour than of his notable power 
to trace principles to their sources and to insinuate a whole 
poetic into the discussion of one literary phase. Taine 
should have borne the brunt of so elaborate an attack upon 
the “ human document” cant and the open degradation of 
the novelist’s art to the rank of an ancillary science,—upon 
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that pathological bias, that exclusion of rational motives for 
conduct, that substitution of temperament for character as 
the object of inventive psychology, which are the essential 
vices of the school of Zola. And it was unjust to father 
naturalism upon so pure and delicate an artist as the author 
of Madame Bovary, whose patient exactitude and scrupulous 
impartiality imply neither the mischievous confusion of 
truth with beauty nor the soulless confusion of serenity with 
indifference, but are strictly and consistently subordinated 
in all his work to the supreme end of illusion. Indeed it 
is strange that, valuing his craftsmanship and respecting 
infinitely his freedom from the posturing and mutinous 
egoism of the Romantics, the critic should have been upon 
the whole so little sensible to the immense virtue of 
Flaubert’s work. It is true he came in time to modify 
somewhat the acerbity of his depreciation ; but the super- 
ficial arrogance (concealing so much real humility) which 
appears in the Letters, stirred his bile ; and it is on record 
that he found L’ Education Sentimentale unreadable, Sa/ammbé 
pedantic, and that he was unable to discern the human 
sympathy lying open in Un Ceur Simple and latent at least 
in that heroical episode in the eternal conflict between good 
purposes and foolish systems which is told in the fragmentary 
narrative of Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

Brunetié¢re’s critical palate, in fact, had points of insensi- 
bility, and disabilities that might be called physiological ; 
while to certain almost unliterary merits he showed him- 
self it may be excessively responsive. Thus Marot’s levity 
and the occasional prurience of Diderot’s Sa/ons made him 
deaf to the homebred charm and delicate malice of the first 
and blinded him to the vivid and inquisitive talent of the 
other ; the grace of La Fontaine’s Tales escaped him ; he 
saw in Charles Baudelaire nothing more than “ un mystifi- 
cateur, doublé d’un maniaque obscéne” ; and, on the other 
hand, he admired George Eliot beyond any English 
novelist, and set a fancy price upon the style of George 
Sand. The love of Bossuet prejudiced him, perhaps, 
against the Archbishop of Cambrai. He set little store by 
Pesprit gaulois, and hated the spirit of insulation in poets ; 
and was somewhat easily beguiled by an earnest manner 
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and abundance. Is catholicity of taste ever above sus- 
picion? In Brunetiére at least a manifest want of supple- 
ness is compensated by his extreme candour, which allows 
the reader to discount as a known quantity his com- 
plexional likings and antipathies. The very modesty of 
his dogmatism clothed his impressions in the form of 
reasoned judgements, and in how many cases the principle 
laid down was sound and valuable enough in itself to 
survive a mistaken application! Nor were his judgements 
incorrigible, or the limits of his power to appreciate 
immutable ; and, for instance, he got to care more deeply 
for Moliere, to throw his defiant secularity of tone and the 
blemishes of hasty composition more and more into the 
background, where they should be ; and nobody who knew 
only his earlier criticisms would have expected so much 
feeling for the genius of Rabelais, nor so wholehearted 
an exaltation of The Human Comedy, as may be found in 
the latest writings of Brunetiere. 

Not the statics but the dynamics of criticism, how- 
ever, supply the matter which reveals his real superiority. 
There are living Frenchmen who have brought to the 
task of dissecting and illuminating great works, of evoking 
the very features of dead poets, of removing casual obstacles 
to a just regard, of welcoming and encouraging original 
appearances, a finer esthetical sense, a wider curiosity, 
a warmer intelligence, more humour, more amenity of 
manner and a more appetising freshness of presentment. 
Brunetiere was a passionate logician, whose constructive 
but not imaginative brain moved habitually in what Renan 
called “the category of becoming,” concerned above all 
with the rise and fall of methods, delighted to scent the 
elusive analogies of style and attitude, and to deduce from 
them the action and interaction of formulas, and the 
gravitation of particular minds. Handling masses of cor- 
roborative fact with unequalled ease and orderliness, he 
excelled in the treatment of transitional periods and in 
bringing out the significance of secondary movements, and 
obscure or even tedious controversies in the history of 
letters. He is, perhaps, at his best when dealing with 
such episodes as the “Quarrel between the Ancients and 
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the Moderns,” with the literary echoes of the Jansenist or 
the Quietist disputes, with the rise of the dogma that man 
is perfectible ; and no critic was so thoroughly at home in 
the neglected period of the Regency, when the abortive 
attempt was made to shake off the yoke of the classical 
ideals. 

Brunetiére’s name will be long associated with the exten- 
sion of the evolutionary idea to literary history. His 
originality in this is easy to exaggerate, for indeed it may 
be doubted whether the notion be not implicit even in 
Aristotle ;! and its absolute value is of course con- 
testable. It is in such a work as the unfinished History 
of Classical French Literature that it would have been 
most adequately tested “by the number and diversity of 
the facts it reconciles, explains and brings into connexion.” 
But in a volume dealing with the development of French 
criticism from J. du Bellay to Hippolyte Taine, and in 
another work which traced the course of lyrical poetry 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century, he had 
already shown how the general study of literary history 
may be illuminated by attending to the obscure and con- 
tinuous changes which shape and unshape the broader varie- 
ties of composition, by observing their interaction, their 
cross-breeding, the gradual appropriation of a certain range 
of interest or a certain order of emotion to certain forms, 
the dissolution of outworn kinds, the generation of new, 
the irresistible bias imposed by splendid deviations upon 
the traditional vehicle. The conception may be adventur- 
ous, and is certainly restrictive, since it takes no account of 
works, however illustrious in their loneliness, which neither 
corroborated nor disturbed an existing tradition. But it 
has a partial justification in the fact that, of all literatures, 
the French is that in which the force of example and the 
contagion of schools have been most constant. Brunetiere, 
moreover, supplied a useful corrective to the material system 
by which Taine believed it possible to discover the secret 
of artistic productions. Genius is the unknowable: but 

* As for instance, in such a phrase as this from the Poetics: xai moddas 
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among the ponderable elements in an artist’s formation, one 
which Taine overlooked in his painful preoccupation with 
circumstances of time and place, with social condition and 
religious denomination, it seems particularly perverse to 
eliminate: the influence of predecessors, the dictatorial 
pressure of approved types. It is upon this element that 
the evolutionary idea insists, by bringing into relief the 
play of mind on mind and the authority of older achieve- 
ment over works in process. 

But at any rate such a general view of literary develop- 
ment was peculiarly adapted to the order of Brunetiére’s 
own talents ; and perhaps his very idiosyncracies of manner 
made him the fitter to illustrate it. His writings are con- 
spicuous for continuity, and few have possessed in an equal 
degree the valuable art of transition. If his style upon the 
whole wanted variety of movement and was overburdened 
with abstractions, if the massive architecture of his phrases 
when stripped of the advantages of oratory has an intimi- 
dating effect upon casual readers, and certain archaic 
formulas and the array of cautious parentheses with which 
he scrupulously softened his trenchant assertions sometimes 
provoked his scholars to parody, every paragraph from his 

en is indestructible, so severe and certain is the sequence 
of his thought; and the impression of orderly abundance 
and lucid arrangement is never absent from his prose. 


II 


The career of Ferdinand Bruneti¢re was a continual 
fight, at first for a livelihood and a hearing, later for the 
efficacy of definite conceptions in face of successive obstacles 
—an injurious legend of mustiness and ferocity woven about 
his name, resentful sciolists and theological mistrust, jealous 
colleagues and official rancour, a capricious public and 
precarious health. 

He was a Vendean by descent, the son of a naval officer ; 
he was bred in seaports, finished a classical education at 
Louis-le-Grand, and began life dismally by failing to join 
the teaching profession by the royal road of the Rue d’Ulm. 
After bearing arms in the great siege, he earned a meagre 
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subsistence for some years as a visiting master, reading 
omnivorously in his leisure, so that he was unusuall 
well-equipped with an encyclopedic knowledge of trench 
literature, a relative familiarity with the greatest foreign 
writers and at least a smattering of science, when his school- 
fellow, M. Paul Bourget, introduced him, in 1875, to 
Francois Buloz. From the date of his first article, on the 
Naturalists, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, hardly a number 
appeared without his name upon the list of contents. From 
time to time he collected these contributions ; and as he 
became an accepted champion of a jeopardised tradition, 
more than one of his books were distinguished by its official 
guardian, the French Academy. 

In 1886 Brunetiere was appointed Lecturer on the 
French language and literature to the Higher Normal 
School; and the illustrious seminary which had refused 
him as a student opened its doors to welcome a master 
coming without pedagogic titles, but accredited by a solid 
reputation among scholars. There the orator in him found 
a vent, and a power of words never inferior to his com- 
mand of his subjects established the formative influence of 
his strongly personal teaching. Perfectly just, laborious, 
and kindly under a superficial asperity of manner, he 
endeared himself to his pupils, several of whom have since 
done credit to his methods. But his eloquence wanted a 
wider scope and an audience less special. In 1891 he was 
asked to lecture at the Odéon, upon the history of the 
Théatre Francais, and this was the first of many triumphs 
won from a mixed and not too sympathetic public. Besides 
his classes at the Normal School, he gave public lectures 
from time to time at the Sorbonne, on the poets of the 
nineteenth century, notably, and upon his master, Bossuet. 
These successes culminated in 1893, when he was elected 
to the Academy, and shortly afterwards called to succeed 
Buloz as the editor of the most distinguished periodical in 
Europe. 

From the election to the Academy and an attack 
upon modern journalism which was the most striking part 
of his discours de réception, Brunetitre’s career entered upon 
another stage. His whole view of literature had implied 
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from the first a protest against its insulation from other 
“ social functions,” and the excursions into various fields of 
controversy which almost turned him into a man of action 
during the last dozen years of his life were entirely con- 
sistent with his intellectual attitude. Reconciled in middle 
age with the Church of his fathers (which indeed his earlier 
positivism had always respected and to which his sympa- 
thies with the traditional France would at any rate have 
leaned) he commenced Christian apologist with a pamphlet 
which involved him in a dispute with a venerable chemist 
and most of the Paris press. It was followed by others, and 
by a book—Sur es Chemins de la Croyance—ot which it is 
enough to say that, ostensibly applying the evolutionary 
theory to a stage in the history of religious ideas, it is at 
once a vindication of Catholicism as a social force and a 
record of the steps by which his own mind emerged from 
Comte’s philosophy into the regions of faith. The book 
had the misfortune to incur suspicions of heterodoxy and at 
the same time to exasperate a certain sort of rationalists, who 
resented as a sacrilege the employment of scientific methods 
in other interests than those of science. Brunetiére’s sincerity 
does not bear disputing ; and, if only as a study in psycho- 
logy, it is interesting to compare the road he followed 
with those different paths which have led the author of En 
Route, the author of La Bonne Souffrance and so many other 
intellectual Frenchmen of our time to the same goal. 

As a Catholic Bruneti¢re took a rather prominent part 
in the unhappy struggle between the Church of France and 
recent French governments. Hopeful of an earlier com- 
promise, he signed along with some other churchmen of 
distinction a petition in that sense addressed to the French 
Bishops while the Papal decision upon the associations 
cultuelles was pending. It need not be added that he was 
entirely submissive to the injunctions of the Holy See, and 
when they had been given broke silence only to disap- 
point the hopes of disunion founded in some quarters upon 
rumours of a gallicanism imbibed (it was imagined) from 
the study of Bossuet. 

In politics Brunetitre—though at one time reported to 
be ambitious for election to parliament—was not directly 
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interested, nor did he enroll under any particular banner. 
But he was a patriot, and his patriotism was not only (like 
most men’s) instinctive, but grounded in a mature and 
consistent conception of the national civilisation, or, as he 
called it, /’4me francaise. In a protracted crisis, of which 
the occasion or the pretext was a highly complicated and 
technical question of fact, he saw as he thought the historical 
personality of France attacked, through the institutions and 
sentiments which most perfectly express it, by centrifugal 
forces; and he protested loudly and repeatedly, with his 
voice and with his pen (Discours de combat). At the time 
he was reviled by many organs of opinion, especially by the 
foreign press, with much ignorance and some indecency, 
for opinions held in common with other representative 
French intellects—with Jules Lemaitre and Maurice Barres, 
Sully-Prudhomme and Frangois Coppée. And he suffered 
for them later, when in the transformation of the Normal 
School carried out under the government of M. Combes he 
found himself all at once without a chair. 

A visit to Canada and the United States, where his 
eloquence drew crowds of students and others, and several 
courses of lectures given elsewhere abroad—in Belgian 
cities, in Italy and in French-speaking Switzerland—were 
the only other events of his last years, besides his books. 
Deprived of the official place he had so long adorned in 
the higher education of his countrymen, and soon after 
afflicted by the partial loss of his once powerful voice, his 
activity was still further reduced by the progress of a fatal 
disease. It allowed him however to the last to direct the 
Review with which his name will always be associated; and 
he died in harness last December. 


It would be rash to forecast the durable influence of 
Bruneti¢re and impertinent to conjecture his rank among 
the leaders of French thought in our day. But a word 
in conclusion of so slight a survey may define the end of 
his consistent endeavours. He was in several ways a 
national restorer. In all his writing and speaking he put 
forward or assumed the notion that there runs through the 
best productions of the French mind a particular spirit— 
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sociable, discreet, fraternal—a genius of verbal probity and 
reasonableness, of economy and of light; that though this 
is not the foundation of all their qualities, it accounts for 
most of their especial charm; that there are doubtless 
artistic virtues within the grasp of French intellects which 
neglect this spirit and even consciously rebel against it, 
but that it should be cherished always, and the brief and 
splendid hour when it was most articulate evoked for 
guidance whenever alien allurements threaten disaggregation, 
as a man in danger of losing his moral bearings might 
appeal to the memory of some illustrious day in his ancestral 
history on which the best instincts of a race spoke most 
effectually. Nosce teipsum is indeed the point of all his 
teaching, and as he saw in literature only one—the most 
subtle—expression of a national civilisation, he extended to 
practical life upon occasion his effort to interpret the 
French soul and its essential needs to a generation which 
seemed to him somewhat unconscious or unmindful. Not 
that in art or in life he ignored modernity or proposed 
to treat the lapse of time that separates us from his 
favourites as an interpolation; not that he tried to buttress 
a wall of crumbling prejudice and oppose an ideal of 
stagnation to the eddying curiosity of his coevals. His 
admonitions were positive, pointing to an anchorage, a 
centre and a norm. Greater services than his may be con- 
ceived as within the power and scope of a similar career. 
And there are times when above all else the appetite for 
novelty needs stimulating among the cultivated class, its self- 
complacency mortified, its liberative adventures encouraged. 
But a foreigner may suggest without presumption that the 
generation which Brunetiere instructed was not one prone 
to cling stubbornly to its native models nor to turn aside 
indifferently from the importunity of strange experiments 
in letters or in other things; and that therefore with all the 
limitations I have hinted at, the work he did was salutary 
in its time and in its kind, and the name of this honest, 
combative, learned and indefatigable man of letters worthy 
to be long remembered with gratitude. 
F. Y. Ecctes 
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OMEWHERE about a.p. 1400, a civilised, cul- 

tivated, Christian country known as Greenland passed 

out of human ken. A couple of hundred years later, 
Denmark tried to renew relations with her forgotten colony. 
But the result was not encouraging. Civilisation, agri- 
culture and Christianity had alike been swallowed up in 
squalid savagery. To quote the words of the chronicler 
of the long subsequent Moravian mission, “ Greenland was 
so buried in oblivion that no one hardly would believe that 
there ever had been such a land as a Greenland inhabited 
by Christians.” 

So runs the story told by the old Herrnhuter. We 
do not look for probability in a parable, and analogies 
proverbially suffer from string halt. Still there is resem- 
blance enough for the purposes of illustration between our 
own relations with our fields and hedges and those of 
Denmark with her neglected dependency. To follow up 
the similitude for a few sentences may help us to see 
where we are. 

Up to fifty or sixty years ago England (the governing 
classes) had pretty well forgotten the existence of “ the 
country” as entailing any responsibilities or as the possible 
source of any national danger. It gave little trouble and 
excited less interest. Then Charles Kingsley chartered a 
yacht and made Society “ grew” for a season or so with the 
tales of horror he brought back from the low latitudes of 
rural life. But the stir soon subsided. Just before starva- 
tion entered upon its last phase, cannibalism, ‘‘ there was a 
man sent from God, whose name was—Joseph.” The 
Agricultural Union made England sit up and rub her eyes. 
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She had been pricked in the pocket and began to feel the 
pangs of remorse. Farmers complained of the want of 
labour. Rent-rolls suffered, and it became clear that the 
condition of the rural labouring class deserved attention. 
Expeditions of inquiry were set on foot and these have 
been dropping back at intervals ever since, with the result 
that we are now in possession of a really respectable body 
of evidence as to the actual condition of “ the country,” of 
the Green Land of England. We have the comforting 
assurance that there are still some labourers left, that agri- 
culture, though much reduced in extent, is still carried on, 
and that an English village is, in some respects, not so 
completely savage as a Hottentot kraalh The men wear 
trousers and go to church. Perhaps it may not be too late, 
even now, to prevent their further degradation and complete 
disappearance. But the time is short. Let us first try to 
form an idea of how far things have gone. 

The wisdom of owls is said to be ceaselessly directed to 
the solution of the problem, “ Did owls first come from 
eggs or eggs from owls?” Do the habits of a class come 
from their habitations, or vice versa? It is a nice question 
—in one sense, very much the reverse in another. What 
country cottages are materially is notorious. Delicacy 
generally declines to consider the conditions of domesticity 
resultant from such dwellings. Over-crowding is accepted 
as inevitable. I have been told of a parson who pointed 
out to the mother of a family of ten her unwisdom in 
leaving a farmer’s cottage of two small bedrooms for an 
outsider’s of three. “ More cleaning to do, Mrs. Higgs!” 
The Church insists upon the separation of the sexes—in 
church. Against promiscuity in sleeping-rooms she raises 
no efficient protest. And what comes of it? A judge 
at the Somerset Assizes last year remarked upon the 
character of the heavy calendar with which he had to deal. 
Out of twenty-seven cases, twelve were of foul offences 
upon young girls and children. They came chiefly from 
the agricultural districts. What particularly struck him 
was the pitiful precocity of degraded intelligence shown by 
the children. He suggested as the cause “ the imperfect 
arrangements for the housing of the labouring classes.” 
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Savagery is not too hard a word for a state of things 
under which the commonest decencies of family life dis- 
appear in villages whose morality is watched over by the 
Church, and whose civilisation ought ‘to advance pari passu 
with that of the lords of the soil of England. 

It will of course be said that there are cottages and 
cottages, that the state of things just described is far from 
being universal. This misses the point. Farm labourers 
cannot afford a moral squeamishness which would make 
existence intolerable under the ordinary conditions of village 
labouring life. Their character adapts itself necessarily, 
with few exceptions, to the lowest, not to the highest, level 
of the habitations they may be called upon to occupy. 
A clergyman of much light and leading two or three years 
ago declared in the Commonwealth that the time had 
come for England to transfer her hopes from the country 
and look henceforward solely to the towns for the “red 
blood and the men of mould” on the supply of which her 
future as a nation must depend. Give up the villages, he 
says practically, they have sunk too low for rescue. Let 
England concentrate her efforts upon the cities. There is 
something inexpressibly sad in this utterance. Look in half 
the villages of England and you will find a clergyman 
passing his life in a more or less strenuous, but always 
hopeless, attempt to raise, interest, even to amuse a flock 
crushed into apathetic brutishness by a land-system with 
which the Church deliberately exchanges support. Whether 
a higher race, as in Greenland, was swallowed up and lost 
in a tribe of squalid savages, or whether as with us, it is 
degraded to the moral and intellectual level of the squalid 
savage is unimportant. The fact of our rustic population’s 
being savage is the thing that matters. 

Our explorers report that cultivation is decreasing to an 
alarming extent. Mr. Rider Haggard “has seen thousands 
of acres of derelict land within forty miles ” of London, and 
“still further afield more derelict land.” Where land has 
not actually passed out of cultivation its tillage is frequently 
of a sort scandalous to a populous and civilised country. 
It is easy to see that every thousand acres “derelict” 
implies a very much larger area more or less approaching 
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desertion. England has become a country of large farms. 
One of the reasons is sufficiently obvious. The labour bill 
for fifteen hundred acres is nothing like a third heavier than 
that for one thousand. There are proportionately fewer 
men, fewer horses, less supervision, and less outgo. On the 
other hand, there is less manure, less weeding, and smaller 
crops. The great farmer’s principle is summed up in the 
rustic phrase, “ A little on a lot is as good as a lot ona 
little.” His pocket profits, his social position rises, and the 
land suffers with every acre he holds over and above the 
maximum to which he is able to give adequate attention. 
“ They don’t tackle the land as ’em used,” the old labourers 
say. Land can be got in large blocks at a far lower rate 
than if cut up into small holdings. It is very rare that men 
with the habit of bodily work have money enough to take 
even a few acres, the sort of holding that can only be 
cultivated to profit by the personal labour of the occupant. 
When they do, their credulity makes them fall easy victims 
to unscrupulous landlords. Here is an instance I heard only 
the other day from an aged labourer. In the prime of his 
strength he took seven acres of utterly neglected hill land on 
a yearly tenancy. He cleared it thoroughly, encouraged 
by his kind landlord. “Why, John, your land does you 
credit!” As soon as ever it began to repay the dogged 
labour expended upon it, the kind landlord raised the rent, 
and refused to grant a lease. ‘And he’d a gone on wi’ ut, 
too,” said the tenant. So he gave up his holding and his 
ambition and fell back permanently into the position of a 
hireling. The occupants of small farms are seldom genuine 
working men. I once asked why a sixty-acre farm was 
always falling vacant. ‘The men who have been having 
it,” said my informant, “don’t work themselves. They 
keep a man anda boy. And the land can’t carry all of ’em.” 
Mr. Chaplin, speaking in February 1903, said that 
England with a population of twenty-eight millions produced 
sixteen million quarters of corn. Now, with a population 
of over forty millions, she only produces six million quarters. 
We are told that foreign competition makes it impossible to 
grow wheat to profit in England. Posterity will chuckle at 
our simplicity of belief. The oe wheatfield is mostly 
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at an immense distance from the coast. Farms are what 
we should call impossibly far from a railway. Roads can 
hardly yet be said to exist. The price of wheat delivered 
at a railway station is about four shillings a quarter lower 
than in England, and this difference plus the expense of 
cartage may be said on land of average fertility fairly to 
balance the absence of rent. Wages are double what they 
are here. Food is cheap, but every luxury, almost every 
comfort of existence, costs far more. Yet the Canadian 
wheat grower thrives. Why? Simply because he works. 
The English farmer practically monopolises the culturable 
land of England ; the only work he does is that of super- 
vision and market, and he has been strong enough to settle 
for himself the rate of wage he receives for doing it. This 
may be put roughly at seven shillings and sixpence per acre 
per annum. Saddle a Canadian farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres with a gentleman who does no work beyond 
doddering about with his hands in his pockets, and attending 
market ordinaries, and who draws sixty pounds a year from 
the profit of the crop, and see where Canadian wheat- 
growing would be. ‘The land won’t carry ’em.” 
Working men, working for themselves on the land, need 
no supervision. They supervise themselves and _ sternl 
enough. And every acre tilled by the actual labour of the 
man to whom the crop is to go, means a saving to England, 
because the cost of supervision so saved goes to the providing 
of the sort of man England wants, and is no longer wasted 
on the maintenance of a small class of idlers. Speaking 
roughly, five labourers could button themselves up comfort- 
ably (as the saying goes) in one farmer’s coat. Which is 
worth most? The coat with the five in it or the one? 
Five independent yeomen, men who will work well, and eat 
enough for health and vigour and breed a race sturdy enough 
to defy foreign invasion, to do more, to hold its own by 
co-operation against the invading tyranny of associated 
capital, or one prize man, too proud for bodily work, too 
self-indulgent for mental exertion, capable of supervising 
the unskilled work of others and capable of nothing else? 
A hundred years hence it will seem incredible that England 
should have hesitated. But she has not hitherto had the 
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power of choice. According to M. Taine, the French 
Revolution was carried out by two or three hundred 
thousand determined men in the teeth of the French nation. 
The hands of England are pinioned by a still smaller fraction 
of her population, the great landowners. She cannot move 
to help herself. 

Within the last twenty years an immense proportion of 
arable land has been turned into pasture. Two million 
acres between 1881 and 1901! The defence of horse- 
racing has always been that it improves the breed of a use- 
ful animal. The same thing may be said and truly of the 
rivalry that affords such enjoyable excitement to the mag- 
nates of (so called) agriculture throughout England. Cattle 
and sheep have been greatly improved by the keen competi- 
tion in pedigree herds and flocks. But the limit of utility 
appears to have been reached . . . and passed. Prize 
stock-breeding is ‘‘ fancy,” and the immense sums lavished 
on it should be debited to “ amusement” in our national 
account-book. The subject is one not to be dwelt on with- 
out shame. Throughout the very period during which 
money and care and thought have been expended without 
stint on the improvement of sheep and cattle, our breed of 
labourers has been allowed to sink into savagery. Civilisa- 
tion can only root itself in the margin between a bare exist- 
ence and an additional something. No margin, no civilisation. 
Fifteen shillings a week can just feed, clothe and warm an 
average labouring family. The majority only get from 
twelve to fourteen. Co-operation might help them. But 
co-operation is zmpossible among men liable to be turned out 
of home and village at the pleasure of an employer. The 
rustic labourer is landless, homeless, hopeless, and his 
brutalisation is a foregone conclusion. 

Two legs of our limping analogy seem to touch the 
ground. Civilisation and cultivation are disappearing. Our 
rural labouring population is on the way to savagery, and of 
the main staple of human food we produce less and less 
every year. The importance that her Greenland still 
possesses for England is no longer that it is a nursery for 
men or a source of food supply. She is indifferent to the 
quality of her population and she can get her corn from 
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abroad. But it is the playground of the rich. The arts of 
social life are perishing among our Greenlanders. They 
can no longer make their own clothes, or brew their own 
beer, or bake their own bread. Their cookery goes as far 
as boiling bacon and potatoes and cabbage together in a net. 
As far as their own initiative is concerned, sports and 
pastimes are dead among them. They are beyond amusing 
themselves. If they are to be amused, somebody must do it 
for them. But “Sport” flourishes wherever wealthy men 
are to be found. It is the focus of the life of England, and 
the class of men it calls into existence are her disgrace. 

For a layman to speak of heathenism as the established 
religion in the very headquarters of clerical influence—the 
country villages—almost savours of blasphemy. Let a 
clergyman speak, Listen to the Rev. C. L. Marson, whose 
experience as a country incumbent entitles his opinion on 
the subject to respect. Villagers, he says in effect, have 
left off believing in “ Our Father in Heaven, in Law, in 
Order, and the Body Social.” They have “got as far as 
the gospel of the Encyclopedia and the Mountain.” They 
“want no God but their own bellies, and no master but 
their own appetites. They crave for independence and 
emancipation, a competitive scramble and a repeal of the 
Commandments.” It is unhappily not far from the truth. 
And it is (still more unhappily) perfectly natural that it 
should be so. 

Somewhere in Charles Reade’s great book (Never Too 
Late To Mend) a state of things is described not very unlike 
what is going on around us at this moment. The scene is 
a jail. The prisoners are crushed into despair and idiocy 
by a cruel system carried out by a merciless jailer. The 
justices who should protect them twaddle and do nothing ; 
the chaplain exhorts to patience and washes his hands of 
responsibility. The State is torpid and the Church is 
timid. The natural consequence is that the prison. is hell 
upon earth. By and by another chaplain comes upon the 
stage. He is incarnate Right, and he hurls himself at 
the throat of Wrong because to do battle with Wrong is 
the very purpose for which God has put upon him the 
armour of Righteousness. And he wins. Half dead himself, 
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he deals the blow that sends Apollyon to the ground. But 
there is a moment when the issue seems uncertain. Proofs 
fail him. The very sufferers whom he is risking everything 
to save are cowed into turning against him. They are 
treated, they say, like the farmer’s—excuse the slip of the 
pen—like the ‘fasler’s own children. “ Well, sir,” says 
the authority who holds the scales in which men’s lives are 
trembling, “ what do you say to that?” 

“T say, use your eyes.” 

That is enough. When Mr. Wyndham introduced the 
Irish Land Bill, he referred to certain Irish tenants as 
“living under conditions which you would not find among 
the Kaffirs of South Africa.” What else can be said of the 
English labourer? Let England use her eyes. As a nation, 
she values Religion more than any other possession. But 
she is unhappily content with the outward signs so exult- 
ingly referred to by the rural clergy in general. Villagers 
go much to church, more perhaps than they used. There 
is more “circus” about it, and their eyes and ears love to 
be tickled. But to outside observers it is obvious that 
Religion and Conduct have come to move upon different 
planes. They do not interfere with one another, they 
never indeed seem to meet. The Church, the official 
representative of religion, has stood unprotestingly by 
during the long process of brutalisation to which the 
labourer has been subjected in the interest of his “ betters,” 
and the labourer has consequently come to the conviction 
that religion is rubbish. He is perfectly civil about it, he 
does not profess atheism or agnosticism, he goes on touch- 
ing his cap to the parson, and is not to be stirred up to 
indignation on the subject of religious teaching in the 
school. But Belief has died out of his soul. The husk 
of Christianity has choked the vital germ it was meant to 
protect. 

All this makes up a gloomy picture enough. Is nothing 
ever going to be done for our Greenland and for its inhabit- 
ants whom our wicked neglect has brought so low? The 
Green Is/e receives attention and to spare. Her entire land 
system has been revolutionised in order to raise the con- 
dition of the Irish tenant. Is the English labourer less 
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A PERISHING COUNTRY-SIDE 
deserving of England’s sympathy? Men are beginning to 
say significant things. They say that the moral of making 
a gigantic concession to Ireland in order to obtain “some 
lasting basis of agrarian peace,” is that our suffering toilers 
of the land have.been unwise in allowing “agrarian peace” 
to remain so long undisturbed. They are paying for their 
possession of the virtues that distinguish the Saxon from 


the Celt. They have gone on in law-abiding beyond the 


point where resistance becomes a duty. To those who have 
eyes to see, rural disturbances would have been far less 
impressive than the silent protest of departure which has 
been going on for years. But they would have been far 
more effectual in procuring redress. 

Where is redress to come from? ‘To whom are we to 
look for legislation that will fix the labourer in comfort and 
independence upon the land? In the present House of 
Commons the party of reform are in a vast majority. They 
have power and to spare. What they want is courage to 
encounter “the contempt of families.” Let them draw it 
from the great mass of the English people. They are town- 
dwellers. Their interests are at stake. The supply of men 
to the towns is even more important than the supply of 
water. The man-springs their conduits tap are tainted and 
choked by the small class who claim rights around them. 
The traditional safeguards, existing Law, and Religion as 
represented by the Church, have proved themselves power- 
less to deal with this all-important abuse. Our urban popu- 
lations have an interest in the good management of our 
rural districts far superior to that of the present managers, 
the handful of squires and farmers and parsons who con- 
jointly control them. Let them agitate now, let them 
insist at the next General Election on our greatest National 
possession being put under National management. It is 
a worthy issue for the inevitably approaching struggle 
between Peers and People. 

The Land Bill comes at a moment when Hope has 
reached its extreme point of tension. It is welcome to 
England, as an instalment. But if it is to satisfy England, 
it must give valid guarantees for the future extinction of 
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XACTLY a hundred and nineteen years after its first 
appearance by that title (1788) as a daily paper, on the 
ist of April, 1907, a new phase of its existence was 
entered upon by the great journal whose genesis, or rather 
whose composite ownership by “ widows and gentlemen” 
supplied A. W. Kinglake with one of the most humorous 
episodes in his Invasion of the Crimea. The mechanical im- 
provements, gradually and tentatively effected, that fill the 
earlier chapters of the Printing House Square chronicle have 
been told too often to bear recapitulation here. The new 
joint-stock company into which the famous broad-sheet has 
been turned leaves the paper, as it found it, the possession of 
the Walters to whom the smaller owners had from the first 
been willing wisely, as Kinglake says, to confide everything 
to do with the management. Incidentally indeed the recent 
decision in Mr. Justice Parker’s department in the High 
Court of Justice shows Kinglake’s humorous account of 
the newspaper’s diminutive proprietary to have been not 
burlesque but truth. It may be that the host of small and 
nameless holders of an interest in The Times had increased 
rather than diminished. The will of John Walter the First 
had bequeathed his interest to his posterity, and had provided 
that those who for the time controlled the undertaking 
should have absolute power. Only six years less than a 
century after the death of the real founder of The Times, the 
multiplication of small proprietors made it convenient to 
adopt legal formalities which in the first instance gave rise 
to an absurd report of the Walter dynasty having been 
dethroned. Its early accurate information of commercial 
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THE STORY OF THE TIMES 
movements, and its quickness in detecting frauds, were chief 
among the reasons for The Times being called “ the organ of 
the City.” That was in the era of J. T. Delane, with Mow- 
bray Morris for his manager and Marmaduke Blake Sampson 
(1848—73) as City editor. Next, by its general support of 
the administration of the day and its consequent seceipt 
of political news, its utterances were invested with a sort of 
official importance on the Continent. Then came the era 
of mistakes and ineptitudes, closed, one may hope, by the 
new company formed. - 

Just a generation since, in 1877, Delane’s retirement and 
Chenery’s succession were the subject of a characteristically 
caustic comment by Lord Beaconsfield. “ But Mr. Chenery 
is a professor, he has a chair; and as for John Walter, he is 
a most admirable John Bull sort of man, but quite without 
the tact for a great newspaper’s social diplomacy.” Still in 
the prime of life, a little more than thirty years after his 
father, the second John Walter died in 1847. The third, so 
genially pooh-poohed by Lord Beaconsfield, departed in the 
year in which Mr. Gladstone gave up office. The second 
member of the Walter dynasty was not only a ruling king 
but a titular editor. To whomever his immediate successors 
may have entrusted the control, the Walters have been, as 
they will now continue, the real masters and directors. In 
their hands and largely as a result of their good business 
brains it is that, to a degree in which no other newspaper 
has been, The Times became a real moulder of popular notions, 
if not of public opinion. In University common-rooms, in 
episcopal palaces, in rural rectories, at country house dinner- 
tables, as well as at military messes, in drawing-rooms 
and at clubs, persons from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to its close, not only took their ideas from The Times ; 
they actually reproduced its articles in their small-talk. In 
this way the newspaper wove itself into the warp and woof 
of the intellectual texture affected by the respectable and 
well-to-do classes. 

What were the processes which, conducted in the interior 
of Printing House Square, established these relations between 
the newspaper and the public? The Times never posed as a 
journal with a particular mission, political, social, moral or 
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intellectual. During its best days it confined itself to the 
objects natural and proper for a great commercial under- 
taking ; as a purveyor of news it kept well ahead not only 
of all its competitors; it generally contrived to distance the 
government of the day. It thus made itself the pioneer and 
exemplar of journalistic enterprise for later generations, 
Even the most dashing feats of Archibald Forbes for the 
newspaper he served so well in South Africa did but 
reproduce what even in the pre-Crimean or W. H. Russell 
period had been done by the officers of the Walter dynasty. 
In other ways than these The Times has served as the pattern 
and the originator of the best newspaper methods. The 
second John Walter, in addition to being the owner and 
manager, was the first, if not the only one, of his house to 
be the titular editor also; he instituted for all time the 
newspaper precedent which makes it an editor’s sole duty 
to keep his hand on the pulse of public opinion, to prescribe 
a line for his writers, but himself to write no more than 
proof-correcting implies. The earliest specimens of the 
latter day leading article were those written by Dr. Stod- 
dart at the second John Walter’s inspiration. Harmony 
between popular thought and the newspaper’s leading 
columns was secured by the reconnaissances of the Rev. 
Peter Fraser, himself in his turn an article manufacturer. 
Gradually the “slashers” of Stoddart were superseded by the 
more measured essays of Thomas Mozley and Frederick 
Rogers. In this respect as in others, the example set was 
soon universally followed. To be in hot water with 
authorities of State and Cabinet Ministers had become one 
of the newspaper’s traditions. The second John Walter's 
differences with the Duke of York caused him to spend 
some time inside a prison. Between The Times chiefs who 
followed Walter and the more masterful ministers of the 
day, relations were often, to say the least of it, strained. 
With the advent of Thomas Barnes to Blackfriars, The 
Times introduced the earliest of the literary potentates called 
by Carlyle “‘able editors.” The most notable and interesting 
chapter in the story of The Times under the Barnes dispensa- 
tion would be that relating the quarrel between the editor 
and the Lord Chancellor, Henry Brougham. The beginning 
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and the cause of the feud was William IV.’s coronation. 
Brougham had taken offence at the comments of the 
newspaper on the Duchess of Kent’s absence from the 
ceremony. The authority for its information was not 
divulged by Barnes, but proved to be Brougham’s déte noire, 
Lord de Ros. The mutual dislike of Barnes and Brougham 
was embittered by some particularly stinging attacks on 
Lord Grey of the first Reform Bill, from, as some thought, 
the pen of the young Benjamin Disraeli. Suspicion next 
fell on Lord Durham. The matter soon passed out of every 
mind except that of Brougham, whose amour propre had been 
mortally hurt by the newspaper. Two years later The Times 
was, on its first introduction, violently opposed to the new 
Poor Law Bill. The details of this measure had been 
prematurely and surreptitiously sent to Printing House 
Square by one of Brougham’s subordinates. The Chan- 
cellor’s threats did not induce Barnes to give up the traitor’s 
name. During a whole session and season, the Chancellor’s 
many enemies both in club and cabinet were amused every 
morning by finding him transfixed by some fresh shaft of 
literary ridicule. Barnes himself, before his promotion to 
the great editorship, had been a literary Bohemian, turning 
out good stuff at short notice on any subject, a real man of 
letters, and inspired by some personal animosities against 
the State for not paying due honour to literature. ‘ There 
is,” he once said, “no living with these bigwigs and their 
confounded airs ; well, let us live against them, then.” And 
so he did. The original idea of the family, in which the 
chief ownership of the newspaper descended from father to 
son, was to employ the cleverest pens available for filling its 
columns, but to keep the actual management as a domestic 
heirloom. For some time this arrangement proved more 
or less practicable. In the palmiest period of The Times the 
arrangements with article-writers and correspondents were 
made directly by a Walter and his able manager, Mowbray 
Morris. 

The most’ powerful recommendations often proved to 
be those of the Tennant family or of the Rothschilds, who 
first introduced R. C. Jebb to Delane. The writers who 
were the backbone of the paper had either been born into 
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it or had gone through the whole journalistic mill. Stoddart 
and Barnes had both started as Parliamentary reporters ; 
before his succession to Barnes in 1841, J. T. Delane 
himself, the son of a Times manager, had acquired the 
technique of journalism in the sub-editor’s room. 

With J. T. Delane opened an entirely new era in the 
annals, not only of Printing House Square, but of the 
English newspaper system. His social position was so 
remarkable, his editorial methods in the example they set 
and the influence they exercised are still so widely and 
deeply felt, that a few words must be given to the man 
and his work; he made no pretence to learning ; unlike 
some of his successors he paraded no particular literary 
sympathies or prejudices; he was a shrewd, genial, open- 
minded man of the world, whom natural aptitudes and 
exceptional opportunities had endowed with great experi- 
ence of human affairs and character, of statesmen belonging 
to every school of thought and rank of life, Continental as 
well as English. His intellect more nearly resembled that 
of Palmerston than of any other member of his own craft ; 
generally indeed he had been run into the Palmerstonian 
mould, and had contracted not a little of the Palmerstonian 
manner, Some aspects of his administration were, as will 
presently be seen, entirely his own. Others he had inherited 
from some of his Walter predecessors. The very title which 
had superseded the journal’s older and periphrastic descrip- 
tion of itself implied the desire of its directors to associate it 
with the best brains and the most representative pens of 
the period. The archives of Printing House Square used 
to include a memorandum from S. T. Coleridge in 1805, 
offering his services and specifying his terms; he would 
attend at the office six hours a day, write as many articles a 
week as required, provided first that the paper showed itself 
independent of the Administration, secondly that it advo- 
cated “the due proportion of political power to property, 
the removal of all obstacles to the free transfer of property 
and of everything that might artificially promote the accu- 
mulation of property in large and growing masses.” This 
amounted to a demand for a large share in controlling the 
paper’s policy. Neither the Walters nor their editors 
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would have divided their prerogative with a contributor 
even so illustrious as S. T. C. Moreover, apart from the 
personal irregularities of the poet-philosopher, his recent 
performances in journalism elsewhere were of a kind not 
likely to have recommended him to Printing House Square. 
He had written in The Courter an article against the Duke 
of York. While the number in which it was to appear 
was going through the press, the Treasury got wind of 
Coleridge’s contribution, and intervened so effectively that 
the two thousand copies which had already been printed off 
were suppressed and the offending article never obtained 
full publicity. Barnes anticipated Delane’s disinclination to 
trust too much to the shining of any bright, particular 
stars, of whatever magnitude, for the illumination of his 
columns. His work was to organise the best literary staff 
in London, including as it did Sterling, who had invented a 
“thunder ” all his own for which he owed nothing to the 
bolts forged by Stoddart against Napoleon. 

Though Barnes had not seen his way to employ S. T. 
Coleridge, he anticipated Delane in making the paper a 
platform for communications on subjects of the day from 
influential or interesting writers. In this way were first 
attracted to the paper Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, as well 
as, under the nom de guerre of “ Anglicanus,” the Bishop’s 
more famous son, the Dean of Westminster; Jones Loyd, 
afterwards Lord Overstone, George Grote, the historian of 
Greece, whose occasional communications, signed ‘“ Senex,” 
continued through part of the reign of Barnes into that of 
his successor. ‘The most sensational of occasional stars in 
the Barnes constellation was Benjamin Disraeli, whose 
“Runnymede” letters (1836) were in effect modernised 
parodies of ‘funius. The future Lord Beaconsfield never 
forgot the good turn done him in his struggling days by the 
great newspaper’s investiture of his pungent paragraphs with 
the honours of big type. Throughout all the changes and 
chances of his career he gave The Times the preference when 
he had any information to bestow. As for other politicians 
associated with the paper, it may be recorded here, on the 
testimony of Sir William Harcourt himself, that he only 
wrote occasionally as a personal friend of Delane. “I 
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never,” were Sir William Harcourt’s words to me, “ took 
The Times shilling, received a penny for my work, nor did 
I at any time write a leading article, nothing, in fact, what- 
ever beyond the letters signed ‘ Historicus,’ supporting Lord 
John Russell in 1856, and a few shorter letters, signed 
simply ‘ H.,’ some time afterwards.” Delane, he added, was 
a delightful companion, without, it may be, what is called 
the charm of strong personal magnetism, but a tolerant, 
easy-going British cosmopolitan, who was welcomed in 
every house, and who knew how to cull his honey from 
every flower. The distinguishing feature of his temper and 
of his editorial methods was his dislike of what he called 
plunging. No man appreciated more a literary composition 
of the sort styled “slashing,” provided it were well done, 
but he would have nothing to do with a writer whose 
subject ran away with him. He gave his men their heads, 
but on condition of their showing they knew when to stop. 
This habit of mind explains, no doubt, Delane’s disposition 
at first to doubt the practicableness of the total repeal of the 
Corn Laws. In much the same temper, Barnes, fourteen 
years earlier, hesitated a good deal before he finally com- 
mitted himself to the Grey Reform Bill. With reference 
to what happened in 1846, I may take this opportunity of 
correcting a certain very widely spread but entirely mis- 
leading impression concerning the attitude of the newspaper 
upon Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to Free Trade. The late 
Lord Dufferin conclusively disposed of the fiction that Mrs. 
Norton gave Delane the earliest information of what the 
Cabinet proposed todo. According to The Times’ statement 
on the 4th of December, 1845, Sir Robert Peel and his 
colleagues had decided to meet Parliament in the first week 
of the following January with a recommendation for con- 
sidering the Corn Laws, preparatory to their total repeal. 
It has been reserved for Sir Spencer Walpole, in his 
admirable history,’ to point out that, so far from such a 
decision having been adopted, ministers had made up 
their minds to resign. They did so; the Queen sent for 
Lord John Russell ; jealousies between Grey and Palmerston 
prevented a Liberal administration being neud. On the 


1 History of England from 1815, in six volumes, vol. v. p. 133: 
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2oth of December, 1845, Peel consented to resume the seals, 
Thus, instead of petticoat inspiration enabling The Times to 
divulge a State secret, the newspaper had shown itself hope- 
lessly wrong at every turn in the matter. Sir Spencer 
Walpole, as I have said, alone of latter-day chroniclers has 
reminded us of the true facts. Kinglake’s detection of the 
mistake at the time brought him and his writings into 
the newspaper’s black books. The Times had begun with 
laughing at Cobdenism as a kind of midsummer madness. 
The anti-Corn Law demonstrations had no sooner been 
held in Manchester than it discovered the lead to be a great 
fact. 

The secret of Delane’s excellence as an editor was his 
skill in getting their best and their most characteristic work 
out of his men. He pointed the gun, but if a slight change 
of position were suggested, he was always ready to consider 
it. In other words, he acted on the principle that a capable 
writer will turn out a better article the less his presentation 
of the case is interfered with by outside agencies. What 
may be called the secret history of a particular leader on a 
cause célebre during the first half of the last century illustrates 
what I now mean. The article itself was strongly con- 
demned in certain quarters at the time; both editor and 
paper, it was said, were actuated by unworthy motives. 
What really occurred was as follows. The leader in question 
was the work of the late George C. Brodrick, afterwards 
Warden of Merton, who is my authority for the details. 
“T had,” he told me, “no bias on the subject either way; I 
wrote only from the published evidence. While I was 
doing it, something told me I had better consult my chief 
before summing it up in black and white. On my doing 
so, Delane frankly told me that my view was not his own. 
‘If, however,’ he added, ‘ you think justice requires it, by all 
means take it.’” To pass to the handling by The Times of 
other burning questions of our own time. As regards the 
American Civil War of the ’sixties, Lincoln himself had 
expressly disclaimed the idea of its being a crusade for the 
abolition of slavery. Gladstone also had described Jefferson 
Davis as having created a nation. No one denied how 
much might be said in favour of the principle of State-right 
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being more sacred than that of federal union. By at first 
espousing the Southern cause, The Times only erred in 
company with, not, as has sometimes been said, the music 
halls, but philosophers and statesmen. 

Sir W. H. Russell’s recent death has recalled the national 
services, too well known to be re-told now, rendered by the 
newspaper through his pen in our struggle with Russia. 
These services were not seriously diminished by those 
disclosures of the English movements and conditions which, 
appearing in The Times during the December of 1854, were 
known in St. Petersburg as soon as in Pall Mall, and did 
the enemy so good aturn. The earliest years of Delane’s 
editorship had been marked by the detection of the frauds 
on bankers, which founded the paper’s power east of 
Temple Bar. The Crimean episode formed a fit sequel 
to such a beginning. If one excepts the appeals to 
Bismarck, neither very dignified nor politic, to act as Euro- 
pean mediator in 1877, The Times, under Delane, made no 
great mistakes. Directly the consummate business sagacity 
of Mowbray Morris and the statesmanship of Delane were 
both withdrawn, the restless innovations and the irritating 
interference of their successors introduced the era of 
blunders and absurdities that would have overthrown any 
paper whose roots had struck less deeply into the national 
life. Among the compositors and in the business depart- 
ment, improvements, brought from beyond the Tweed, set 
every one by the ears. The writers only echoed the 
shibboleths of a clique, being altogether above the common- 
sense of the nation. What Delane would have called the 
plunging epoch only came in as the last of the old hands 
went out. It began with the puerile bolting of the 
Piggott bait. The merest tyro in his craft might have 
detected the forgeries before he had read six lines of the 
first letter ; he would have known that C. S. Parnell never 
put pen to paper except upon compulsion. “ My crabbed 
calligraphy involves an effort so painful to me that I write 
about three letters a year ;”—such were Parnell’s words 
at a club dinner, numbering among the company two well- 
known Times persons, in 1886. After the Piggott imposture 
came the Jameson raid. Co-operating with ambitious 
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capitalism, a feminine pen had completed the nobbling of 
The Times by the South African plutocracy. This was at 
least a practical way of asserting its claim to a revival of a 
long-forgotten or disused style. ‘The organ of the City!” 
Yes, diamond monarchs one day, nitrate-kings the next, 
something in fact that might be mistaken for a trade-circular 
up-to-date. 

Since then Printing House Square has missed no occasion 
for emphasising its rupture with the régime of its greatest 
rulers in other days, Formerly a restraining force and a 
moderator of popular passion, it has become the ringleader 
of any or every experiment conceived in a spirit of political 
adventure, if concealed by a patriotic and fine-sounding 
name. The experiences thus acquired by The Times, if 
rather undignified, are not without modern precedents or 
parallels in our newspaper system. The Standard had been in 
a bad way before the clear-headed commercial Scot to whom 
it then belonged, James Johnstone, entrusted its plenary 
control to W. H. Mudford. The Printing House Square 
company is to-day a fact. Its formation may be followed 
by the discovery of some newspaper man, capable of reviv- 
ing the credit and power even of The Times. Its prestige 
still survives. Independence of fashionable coteries and 
modish drawing-rooms, can make it again a force. To 
regain its position it has simply to retrace its steps. Thus 
will the greatest newspaper the world ever saw re-clothe 
itself with its former authority and honour. The resources 
necessary are there ; prudent administration is the one thing 
wanted. At present The Times is among newspapers what 
the House of Lords is in the constitution, not a check upon 
ill-considered policy, but the permanent supporter of the 
Conservative mode in favour, for the moment, with Mayfair 
or Pall Mall on the one hand and Capel Court on the other. 

T. H. S. Escorr 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
‘FATHER IGNATIUS’? 


HIS work,” says the intrepid chronicler, “has 

been compiled at the very gates of the Abbey and 

within reach of no other sounds than the voices 
of Nature and the Monastery Bell”; where apparently 
neither the whisper of criticism nor the blended many- 
voiced roar of contemporary opinion have penetrated to 
disturb her mind with thoughts concerning the effect of 
her words on those beyond that radius. Fortunately indeed, 
for had any such considerations influenced her, the book 
had been unreadable, or more probably unwritten. But 
since these influences have not touched her, the reading 
public is the richer for 600 pages, compactly printed, upon 
“ Father Ignatius.” 

Who would have believed such a book could be read- 
able? Who could have made it so but a chronicler 
whose good faith was impenetrable, whose mind on this 
subject was inhibited from discrimination? The black- 
robed theatrical figure of the revivalist recluse had to be 
seen against a blazing background of enthusiasm kindled 
by himself to deserve contemplation. In such a book as 
this we catch the very breath of the Ignatian inspiration, 
and we can judge of it as competently as though a masterly 
writer had handled the story. Indeed, there are only three 
kinds of biography for the reader preoccupied with 
human nature : those written by able, clear-sighted men 
whose knowledge of the world and of history enables them 
to estimate what was useful and effective in a particular 
life, those written by men who care more for truth than 
for their hero, and those which are the work of infatuation. 


1 The Life of Father Ignatius. By the Baroness de Bertouch. Methuen & Co. 
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The first kind of biographer speaks with an authority of 
his own; the last two are the only biographers who are 
not tempted to reserve or alter facts. If we cannot have 
impartiality, so rarely combined with imaginative sympathy, 
then give us blind enthusiasm which tells us everything, 
since it cannot conceive of anything being interpreted or 
estimated in a manner unfavourable to its object. If the 
piety of the chronicler had in this case been blended with 
discretion the picture would have been toned down for the 
benefit of unsympathetic eyes, and the result would have 
been unprofitable and left the detached spectator unmoved 
and uninterested. The biography of a man whose widest 
and most permanent appeal to his fellow-men lies in his 
never having hedged to avoid the charge of folly, would 
have been worthless if written by one, who feeling the 
pertinence of such a charge, had hedged himself in 
consequence. But a biography of “ The Monk of Llan- 
thony”” written under his own eye, in a style which as the 
author would express it comes “straight from the 
shoulder,” bearing in every line the whiff and wind of 
missionary oratory, is well worth examination. 

There are other features of the story besides the 
fascination of its events which make it interesting. 
In the first place it is a thread in the history of the 
Anglican Church during a critical period. Father 
Ignatius acted as a kind of lightning rod on the rising 
edifice of Ritualism during the “ No Popery” storms of 
the sixties. At first, no doubt, his vagaries increased 
Protestant animosity ; but afterwards the contrast between 
his ell and the inch which the majority of the High 
Church demanded, must have worked in their favour. 
The juxtaposition of an extremist tends to make an 
ordinary reformer seem a mild, reasonable person, and 
once the cries of “thin end of the wedge,” “half-way 
house” have died down (it is noticeable such cries 
never succeed in wresting back an advantage gained), the 
extremist becomes a protection to his party. When the 
popular imagination had become familiar with such a 
portent as a self-dedicated Benedictine Monk in Anglican 
orders, purple stoles and unlighted, or even lighted, altar 
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candles ceased to seem objects of great import. ‘There 
is also another feature of greater general interest, namely, 
the miraculous element. The career of “ Father Ignatius ” 
has been as full of miracles, wonders, and divine 
interpositions as the life of any medieval saint. He 
has apparently raised one man and one woman from 
the dead ; he has revived a dying woman and a dying 
horse to normal vigour; he has apparently taken poison 
himself with impunity; many who have mocked and 
opposed him have been visited by swift supernatural retri- 
bution ; the figure on a crucifix has turned its head to 
regard him ; he has extinguished flames of hell by sprink- 
ling holy water ; he has been comforted by the visits of 
angels, and vexed by those of demons; the crucial 
moments of his career have been marked by apparitions, 
visions and signs; the virgin has visited his monastery, 
and has turned by her presence a bush into a source of 
miraculous healing power, so that a leaf from it has been 
known to heal in a few minutes a case of chronic hip- 
disease. These wonders and miracles are apparently as 
well attested, in most cases, as any recorded in the lives of 
the Saints or of the Apostles ; but—and here is the signifi- 
cant fact—nobody now heeds them. Such stories of living 
people are repugnant to those who wish to believe similar 
stories true in the case of men and women who died long 
ago. Modern miracles are often a source of embarrass- 
ment to believers instead of rejoicing ; the only difference 
between this life of a modern miracle-worker and a 
medieval chronicle (allowing for the fact that the former is 
told in glaring journalese) is that the friends and admirers of 
Father Ignatius clearly did not welcome these supernatural 
manifestations. Under cover of warning him against the 
danger of spiritual pride they urged him to keep them as 
dark as possible, while at an earlier date all such sympathisers 
would have triumphantly pointed to them as evidences of 
a genuine mission. This is a significant contrast. But 
now to the story itself, which even abridgment cannot rob 
of its power to astound and entertain, nor a sceptical 
reviewer of its final appeal to sympathies of one kind or 
another. 
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In London, on November 23, 1837, Joseph Leycester 
Lyne was born to a well-to-do couple of good family. 
The chronicler is anxious to persuade us that although his 
bearing was such as to earn him the name of “Saintly 
Lyne” at school, and his character exceptionally sensitive, 
he was not without some of the failings of small boys. It 
appears that he certainly stole on one occasion a fourpenny- 
bit to buy sweets; a fact which his extraordinary father 
attempted in after years to use as a weapon with which to 
publicly blast his reputation. A portrait of the elder Mr. 
Lyne tempts the pen; but he must be constructed from 
this incident. Three facts connected with the future 
monk’s boyhood are of sufficient significance to be men- 
tioned : he saw a ghost ; he became strangely enthusiastic 
about the Jews as the sacred race, baring his head whenever 
he met one, asking everybody when they thought they 
would return to Palestine, and invariably praying for them ; 
and when about fourteen years old he suffered a very 
serious nervous breakdown. The illness was brought on 
incidentally through this very enthusiasm. He received at 
the hands of a master, exasperated by it, a severe flogging, 
which he bore pluckily until he fell down unconscious. 
Recovery was slow and uncertain; from this time forward 
for many years his dreams and solitary reflections were often 
made terrible to him by the dread of hell. While under the 
care of a clergyman at Spalding he received the first of those 
mysterious communications which were always in future to 
decide his course of conduct. He was fond of music, and 
therefore of attending choir practices; while sitting on the 
altar steps one afternoon, listening to the organ, a strange 
sensation crept over him of another presence, and he heard 
a soft, persistent whisper say, “ Why do you turn your back 
upon My altar, where I am so often present in the sacrament 
of My Blood and Body?” Thenceforward he held and 
taught the doctrine these words imply with the confidence 
of one who has received a revelation. During the time of 
Confirmation he suffered much from a sense of worthlessness ; 
for to him this was a period of final dedication. He was 
prepared (against parental wishes) for ordination at Glen- 
almond Seminary, where as a student he was remarkable for 
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surprising aptitudes in some directions and for a complete 
inability to understand mathematics, or to follow a train of 
reasoning. 

One evening, as the students were making their way in 
straggling procession across the quadrangle to the College 
Chapel, one of them chanced to remark that they looked 
like a lot of monks on their way to vespers. The words 
struck his imagination. As a sudden shake may precipitate 
the crystallisation of fluid in a vessel, so his vague dreams 
changed to determination, and he knew what life he longed 
for. He was then working hard under rather Spartan 
conditions, and perseverance ended in a second nervous 
collapse, which was accompanied this time by blindness and 
general paralysis. He recovered rapidly, and quarrelled 
with his father over doctrine, who turned him out on the 
world. As a catechist in Inverness he got into the hottest 
of water for teaching in the Free Kirk schools the Eucha- 
ristic Presence and the veneration of the Virgin; and being 
afterwards given charge of a deserted mountain church in 
Glen Urquart, he at once made its services symbolise his 
own beliefs. The Presbyterians did not stand this long; 
his licence was withdrawn, but not before he had made a 
permanent impression on some parishioners, and proved 
that opposition was not likely at any time to stop him. 
After his ordination he took a curacy under a High Church 
vicar in Plymouth, a step which, as the chronicler expresses 
it, “ was destined to be a marble pillar in the Colosseum of 
ecclesiastical phenomena.” 

There he became the friend of Dr. Pusey, who remained 
till death his advisor and administrator of the Sacrament of 
Penance ; there, according to the chronicler, he gave the 
first proof of his power of healing. In his parish one 
woman had persistently refused his ministrations; after 
having literally shaken off the dust from his feet in conse- 
quence, “her daughter, a fourteen-year-old girl, was sud- 
denly stricken with abject idiocy, and her whole body broke 
out from head to foot with loathsome sores.” On the 
mother’s appeal he went straight to the bedside, and, in 
answer to his prayer, “ intelligence flashed back, not in a 
glimmer but a flood; and in the sight of all present, the 
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disfigured flesh resumed its natural childish fairness and 
purity.” 

At the end of nine months he instituted a community 
of Brothers. There were but two others beside himself, 
and their first night in the house was marked by a strange 
occurrence. One Brother, woken by a sensation of light, 
got out of bed and, peeping over the bannisters, saw 
“standing erect, without candlestick, one of the large altar 
tapers in full blaze.” He called his fellow-Brother, and, after 
a space of amazement, one of them raised it in trembling 
hands and bore it back to the chapel. ‘Dr. Pusey inter- 
preted the manifestation as a Heaven-sent sign of Divine 
approval, and the lighted taper as an emblem of the illumin- 
ating influence which monasticism was to shed upon the 
Church. At the same time, he urged the Brothers and 
their Superior to treasure those marks of power in the 
silence of their own spirits, and as things too sacred to be 
desecrated by the touch of public curiosity.” 

This first attempt to form a monastic brotherhood was 
frustrated by a severe fever, and during delirium he 
suffered the excruciating torments of imaginary damnation. 
A breath of comfort came to him at last on a message 
from Dr. Pusey, and he rallied into sufficient composure to 
continue an active life. Nevertheless it is important to 
remember that during the years of ecstatic preaching which 
followed, ceaseless activity and consistent severity of life 
were within him but a hollow vaulting above a flaming 
frenzy of terror. 

After a journey in Belgium, where the goings to and 
fro of processions and of monks and nuns in streets made a 
deep impression on his mind, he became an East End missioner 
and worked among the population of the Docks with zeal 
and surprising effect. He penetrated into disreputable 
haunts, and exhibited a composure in front of threatening 
circumstances which, aided by the dramatic instinct, dispelled 
animosity and conquered contempt. Through the agency 
of a Relic of the Cross he raised a girl, Lizzie Meek, from 
death in the presence of her mother, three neighbours, and 
two young children. He persuaded the resuscitated girl to 


accept dedication to the religious life; but on the return 
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of an old lover she married, and, both dying within a month 
of marriage, he regarded this event as a retribution fulfilling 
a last warning he had given her. 

At this time he consecrated himself as “Brother Ignatius” 
of the Benedictine rule of the Pre-reformation Church, and 
put on the black robe with which he is henceforward 
associated in the popular imagination. In consequence he 
was obliged to leave the mission, and at Clayton, in the 
Diocese of Norwich, he established his first monastic 
community in a wing of the compliant rector’s house. His 
services in the church and the sight of the black robes 
excited the neighbourhood into a condition of chronic riot. 
He was pelted and abused, and the curious and the converted 
who attended his services had to run a gauntlet hardly less 
severe. Stones were thrown through his window at night, 
so that on retiring he always took the precaution of putting 
a candle between himself and the blind, for fear his shadow 
on it might offer a mark. His life was constantly threat- 
ened, and on one occasion a bonfire was prepared for him 
in the fields, from the flames of which he was hardly rescued 
by the efforts of an old woman armed with a pewter tea- 
pot. His health began to fail, and with it his confidence in 
his mission; but all hesitation vanished on seeing, one 
night, the elevated Host turn to a globe of fire in the hands 
of the officiating rector, from which a single ray “ flashed 
like a meteor across the silent sanctuary” and struck his 
heart. He now started on his first preaching itinerary ; and 
returning with £300, the fruit of offertories, he took an 
old dilapidated building near Norwich. The Community 
moved in solemn procession to their new abode, when the 
Father set to work with such energy that the windowless, 
windy old house became quickly habitable, while all the 
time the observances of the Rule were carried out with 
absolute strictness. Midnight and early dawn services were 
never omitted, and at their first recital of Matins the bell 
tolled without the aid of human hands. It was during the 
singing of the Credo in this church that the Rev. Mr. 
Moultrie observed the figure on the crucifix turn and look 
at Father Ignatius. 

There were still some funds in hand, but the monks 
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were largely dependent on offerings in kind and in money 
for their support. The opposition and hatred they aroused 
almost equalled the scenes at Clayton ; but they seem here to 
have had also a stronger backing. ‘Father Ignatius” showed 
that he could face and even manage angry crowds. On one 
occasion of his return the chronicler describes a triumphant 
entry into Norwich, during which men and women laid 
their coats and cloaks in front of his feet. She records also 
that a woman was struck dead in her own doorway on 
uttering “‘an abominable malediction” against him, and 
another instance of a slighter offence being visited with a 
curious retribution. A woman had screamed “Curse your 
bald head” after him ; the same day her little boy became 
bald. ‘By miraculous dispensation and before her own 
eyes, the entire mass of the child’s hair literally fell from his 
head at her feet, leaving his skull a bald counterpart of the 
Monk’s tonsure.” His power over those he attracted 
was so great at this time, that when some members of his 
congregation transgressed a solemn prohibition to attend 
a dance, held in a building which had long ago been 
consecrated, the majority of the men chose the exacted 
penance of being flogged publicly by him in church and 
the women of lying on ashes during the service, rather than 
have the doors closed against them in consequence of their 
disobedience. No wonder the feeling against him ran to 
dangerous heights! On one occasion a crowd set out to 
break into the church, which they were only prevented from 
accomplishing, says the chronicler, by a storm which broke 
over them in a terrific rattle of thunder and a downpour of 
threshing rain. Once during his absence some of the 
monks mutinied, partly owing to an imposed penance for a 
breach of silence by which each offender had been com- 
pelled to trace 12 crosses in the dust with his tongue. 
These incidents, however, coming close together in this 
abridgment of the chronicle give an exaggerated impression 
of his domineering force. In physique he was exception- 
ally frail, and he seems to have appealed to feminine 
interest by rousing an emotion of protecting pity. Though 
the boys in the school called him “The Blazer,” the 
impression he seems oftener to have created was one of 
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mildness, at least when not on the platform or in the pulpit. 
He often, too, appeared worked out and almost lifeless. 

Absent on a missionary journey, the news reached him 
of a scandal connected with one of the Brothers, which was 
to prove a whip in the hands of his enemies. The offence 
was of that kind which detesters of the monkish life have 
sometimes used unscrupulously as a general accusation. In 
describing his bearing during the storm of execration the 
chronicler is surest of meeting with wider sympathy. He 
never lay low till a storm blew over, nor did he cease to 
urge the claims of a life which he believed in before 
audiences which were ready to mob him. The next blow 
was the discovery that he had under a misapprehension signed 
a legal document which gave away his right to the priory 
buildings. The Brothers, always a few, were now finally 
disbanded, and after spending his small private fortune in 
vain litigation, he was obliged to accept money from his 
friends to recruit his broken health abroad. 

The second crisis of his life occurred about this time. 
Left alone while staying in the Isle of Wight, he experienced 
the strange emotion of conversion. Walking on the beach 
after days of deep despondency and “a prey to that morbid 
horror which had haunted his soul from childhood,” he 
began to recall past scenes. ‘‘ My own physical sensation was 
one of complete obliteration, a sudden cessation of all outer 
sight and sound.” He felt himself standing in the court of 
the Temple of Jerusalem. In the vision which followed, 
the Virgin placed for a moment her Child in his arms. 
“T dare not dwell,” he says, “‘on the rapture of the Divine 
contact.” Henceforward he was possessed by a constant 
happy confidence in his religion, and the note of “salvation” 
dominated his appeals. He drew large audiences in London, 
and the contributions of the converted enabled him to build 
the Abbey of Llanthony among the Welsh mountains. 
The spot was lonely and remote ; the roads were steep and 
bad, and the six monks and their Abbot were first housed in 
a barn and a single room. If the reader would take away a 
penultimate picture of this enterprise, let him imagine the 
coming on of winter and the monks round a stick fire, 
shivering in their cowls, the blankets hung across the 
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gaping windows waving in the draught, the broken tiles 
above admitting sparks of moonshine or drips of rain, while 
one reads out, in reverential monotone, some homily or the 
life of some by-gone saint. Two absconded, one fell ill ; 
but the Abbot, with the clink of the mason’s chisel upon 
the stones of the rising monastery in his ears, showed more 
than his usual resolution of heart. After many difficulties . 
were overcome, the aim of his years was completed. There 
is no space to tell of the restoration to life, through the 
aspersion of Lourdes water, of a builder crushed to “a 
distorted mass of pulp” by a falling crate of stones; nor of 
the miraculous passing of the reserved Sacrament through an 
iron door, nor of “ the highest note in this biography,” the 
apparition of the Virgin on two occasions, accompanied by 
celestial lights and music, in corroboration of all which 
events are mustered a number of witnesses. The chronicler 
after the mannet of chroniclers leaves us with these marvels 
on our hands. It is strange to read of them in a book, 
illustrated with rather theatrical photographs of the principal 
actor, who in some cases presents a pathetic spectacle, as 
though playing at being an Abbot with a very small cast. 
The good faith of all concerned is convincing; the 
testimony is as sound as that on which our ancestors 
accepted such stories, but we—the benefit that we get from 
the book, is the sensation of living in two different 
periods of the world’s history, at the same time. In reading 
of ages very different from our own it is easier to believe 
anything may have happened ; the remoteness of events 
tends to prevent many from applying the same tests of 
credibility. The degree of involuntary scepticism, therefore, 
with which readers, willing to accept ancient miracles, 
follow the story of “ Father Ignatius,” may be some test of 
the extent to which they are under this historical illusion. 
DesmonD MacCartuy 





THE BIRTH OF VIRGIL 
(Dante, Inferno I. 70) 


Nacqui sub Fulio, ancorché fosse tardi, 
e vissi a Roma sotto il buono Augusto, 
al tempo dei Dei falsi e bugiardi. « 


WAS born under Fulius, though it was late ; and 
lived at Rome under the good Augustus, at the time 
of the false and lying gods.”—-With these words the 

Shade of the great Mantuan poet, the founder of the Roman 
Imperial literature, introduces himself to Dante, at the out- 
set of his journey through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, 


as the guide destined to accompany and direct him through 
so much of his journey as was terrestrial, and lay within or 
upon this earth. For the first two stages, for the passage 
through the Underworld, and for the ascent of the Mount 
of Purgatory at the Antipodes, Virgil, as he announces, will 
be a sufficient and authorised director; but for Heaven 
another and worthier guide will be provided; “for that 
Emperor, who reigns above, because I was rebellious to His 
law, wills not that entrance into His city should be made 
by means of me.” 

The symbolic purpose of this distinction, between the 
present and the promised guide, is transparent and universally 
recognised ; and equally transparent is the propriety, from 
Dante’s point of view, of the function assigned to Virgil. 
Truth is attained partly by human intelligence, but the 
highest truth only by divine grace and revelation. Virgil, 
the inheritor and consummator of the intellectual efforts 
which preceded the Christian revelation—Virgil, who gave 
a final form and a new beginning to that language and 
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poetry of the Roman Empire, which was for Dante the 
eternal language and poetry of the world—Virgil, who fore- 
felt, indeed, and foreshowed (as Dante believed) the coming 
of Christ,-yet was himself the first and most powerful 
preacher not of Christ but of Anti-Christ, the first to 
salute effectively that new deity of the Roman Casar, 
which, embodied in the successors of Julius and Augustus, 
fought successfully for three centuries against the accession 
of the Messiah to His rightful sovereignty upon earth— 
Virgil, both by his achievements and his limits, represented 
exactly, for Dante, the culmination and the defects of 
Man not yet enlightened by the self-revelation of God. 
The brief biographical particulars, by which Virgil is 
made to disclose his identity, have, in all respects but one, 
that close and precise relevance to the purpose, which is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of Dante’s style and 
way of thinking. We are told, frst, that he was an Italian, 
a full-born native of the Imperial state ; second/y, that he 
celebrated the “coming of AEneas,” that is to say, the 
foundation of Rome, and more particularly, the foundation 
of Rome asa spiritual state, the seat prepared for the Vicar 
of Christ. This significance of /Eneas’ enterprise, though 
not here stated by Virgil, is expressly and fully set forth by 
Dante, in the following discourse between the two poets; 
and we are correctly referred for it to the Sixth Aineid in 
particular, the account of AEneas’ journey to the Underworld, 
and the revelations there made to him, “ the causes of his 
victory and of the Papal Mantle.”? We are thus shown 
precisely in what respect the Drvina Commedia depends 
historically and poetically upon the Aneid, and why Virgil, 
and no other, should hold in the later poem, in the 4neid 
of a better Rome, that large but limited place which he 
actually does. Thirdly, we are told that the life of Virgil 
coincided with “the time of the false and lying gods,” 
that is to say, with the establishment under Augustus 
of the Imperial pretensions to deity. And /astly, Virgil 
informs us that he was himself a rebel against the true 
and heavenly “ Emperor”, that is to say, he recognised, 
acclaimed, and promoted those false pretensions of deified 
1 Inf., ii. 13-27. 
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men, by which the spiritual Governor of the World, the 
veritable God-Man, and his appointed representatives, the 
Pontiffs, were unlawfully debarred from their terrestrial 
throne. All this is perfectly true and exactly appropriate ; 
the biographical statement could not possibly be improved, 
with regard to its intention, by any omission or addition 
whatsoever. 

But with these statements Dante, to the amazement of 
his expositors from earliest to latest, combines one assertion 
which, taken in the prima facie sense, is not only false, but 
would, if it were true, destroy the very basis of all the rest. 
“I was born,” says Virgil, “under ‘fulius, although it was 
late,” “ Nacqui sub ‘fulio, ancorché fosse tardi.” This is 
held, not unnaturally, if we take the sentence alone, to 
mean that Virgil was born when Julius Cesar was monarch 
(48-44 B.c.), but very near the end of his life and reign, 
that is to say, in or not earlier than the year 45 B.c. 

Now in the first place, this date is enormously wrong, too 
late by twenty-five years or something near a generation, the 
true date being 70 B.c. And further, if the alleged date 
were right, the rest of the biography, though it might be in 
some sort true, manifestly could not bear the significance 
which Dante here and elsewhere assigns to it. On both 
grounds, error and incongruity, the statement would be 
surprising if found in Dante anywhere, and is especially 
surprising in this place. , 

On the mere question of error, the probability or 
improbability that Dante should be wrong by twenty-five 
years respecting one of the chief dates in the first century 
before Christ, we need not dwell at any length. Among his 
expositors, one of the most positive in pronouncing the error, 
merely as an error, impossible, is one of the nearest to the 
poet’s own time, and the best qualified, so far, to estimate 
his general equipment. Nor is it easy to refute Benvenuto 
upon this point. The age which witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire was more interesting to Dante 
than any except (if we should except) his own. He 
possessed, and claims and proves himself to have deeply 
studied, books which gave a general outline of that age, 
sufficient to exclude utterly a statement so absurd as that the 
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THE BIRTH OF VIRGIL 
birth of Virgil nearly coincided with the death of Julius 
Cesar. Nor, so far as I am aware, has any error of his, 
comparable in matter and gravity, ever been cited by way of 
illustration. It would require us, for instance, to suppose 
that Dante had not got the faintest notion, even at second- 
hand, of the contents and historical bearing of Virgil’s Fifth 
Eclogue. The supposition is perhaps not disprovable by 
chapter and verse, but few readers of Dante will venture to 
call it likely. And even if we assume the possibility of the 
error, there would still remain the incongruity, the irrele- 
vance, and worse than irrelevance, of the statement in this 
particular place. The whole account of Virgil here given 
comes briefly to this, that he was the originator, the founder, 
of Roman Imperial literature, the leader in the production 
of poetry framed and governed by the conception of the 
Roman Empire as a sacred world-state,—the first of the 
Augustans. This is fact; and all that Dante here says of 
Virgil, and the whole propriety of the place assigned to 
Virgil in the Divina Commedia, depends upon the fact. 
“Art thou then that Virgil, and that fountain, which pours 
abroad so rich a stream of speech? O glory and light of 
other poets! ...” Such-is the salutation with which 
Dante, blushing with humility and delight, receives the Great 
Leader’s description of his career. What is signified by these 
figures of fountain and light is plain enough here, in their 
context, and is made still plainer in the Fourth Canto. There 
we see Virgil (and Dante with him) rejoining his compeers, 
the group of Roman and Imperial poets, with whom, in the 
Limbo of the Underworld, is his eternal abode. Homer is 
included in the group, to represent the preparatory work of 
Greece; Dante himself is adopted into it, to represent heirs 
and successors. The rest are the 4ugustan poets in the large 
and political meaning of the word, the Latin poets of the 
Empire—arranged, we may note, correctly in order of 
date—Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. Approaching these, 
Virgil is none the less saluted as the highest Poet (Paltissimo 
Poeta).1 He is the chief, the leader, the prince of human 
language and thought, as estimated by the standard of 
a Christian Imperialist, by Dante, a true and loyal subject 
1 Inf., iv. 80. 
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of the Holy Roman Empire. All this is intelligible and 
true, if we assume the true date of Virgil and his work, its 
true relation in time to that cardinal change of Roman 
ideas and of the Latin language, which bears the name of 
Augustus. It is not true, unless we assume, as the fact is, 
that the decisive operation of Virgil preceded the whole 
Imperialist movement in literature, and set the pattern of it; 
that all the work of Ovid, and all the vitally significant 
work of Horace, is subsequent to the decisive entrance of 
Virgil ; that all the body of Augustan poetry is later than 
the Bucolics and Georgics, most of it later than the Aneid; 
that it is all in various ways not only Augustan but Virgilian, 
and could not have been what it is, if Virgil, first and long 
before, had not sounded his new and inaugurating note. 
But how is this conceivable, if, as Dante is understood to 
say, Virgil was but just born when Julius Cesar fell, if Virgil 
was an infant at the time when Augustus achieved power? 
If this was so, then one of two things—either Virgil, as a 
poet, instead of being the leader of the Augustan age, 
must have been one of its latest products ; or else, if the 
Augustan movement in thought and language really began 
with Virgil, then all the Augustans were junior by a genera- 


tion to Augustus himself, and some of them, Ovid for 
instance, would be junior by two generations. 

Such is the palpable absurdity, the plain contradiction, 
of which Dante is guilty at the very outset and foundation 
of his systematic poem, if, when he made Virgil say— 


Nacqui sub Fulio, ancorché rosse tardi, 


he meant that the birth of Virgil preceded indeed, but 
barely preceded, the death of the first Roman Emperor. 
The offence would be aggravated, we may remark, by the 
ostentation of exactness. We are particularly asked to 
note, as if it were not only true but specially important, 
that though the birth of the poet did precede the death of 
the sovereign, it was not by much—and this although what 
follows cannot be properly appreciated, unless we know and 
realise that Virgil, as an adult and accomplished poet, was the 
first who proclaimed effectively to the world the deity of 
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the deceased Julius, and asserted the devolution of that 
sacred character to the inheritor of his name and power. 

To call this hypothesis impossible would be perhaps too 
much. In the way of human error, nothing perhaps is 
strictly impossible. But more improbable no hypothesis 
could be, and as a basis of interpretation it is inadmissible. 
Any supposition must be preferable, or in default of any, 
none—the abandonment of the verse as hopelessly obscure. 
And to try first the positive and more comfortable way, we 
should consider exhaustively, what are the conditions to be 
satisfied by an interpretation really acceptable. 

Three things such an interpretation must do, none of 
which the primary interpretation does. First, it must show 
some significant and interesting connexion between the 
birth of Virgil and the person of the first Emperor, in 
his character as a pretended god. For this, and this only, 
is the aspect in which Julius is here introduced ; he was 
one, and the first, of the “ false and lying gods.” We have 
hitherto assumed, without remark, that this description 
signifies the Roman Emperors, and especially the two who 
are mentioned, the founders of the cult, Julius and Augustus. 
But as commentaries on Dante seem to be generally 
silent about this, it should perhaps be further explained. 
There is nothing, except the Roman Emperors, to which 
the description, “ false and lying gods,” can be here referred, 
if we duly regard the context and the opinions of Dante. 
He could not so describe, for instance, the gods of Roman 
mythology, Jupiter and the other Olympians. Milton 
might have so described Jupiter, and indeed does use very 
similar language about him; because Milton held the view 
that the pagan gods were really devils, who deceived their 
worshippers into accepting them for deities. But Dante 
held the view, totally different and at least equally defens- 
ible, that the figure of Jupiter was an imperfect adum- 
bration, a human and partly erroneous conception, of the 
true Deity, God Himself. He actually speaks of Christ as 
the crucified Fove (Giove crocifisso); and this way of looking 
at the matter is not only well-founded in history, but 
absolutely necessary to Roman Catholicism as apprehended 
by Dante. Moreover, even if Jupiter and the rest had 
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been, for Dante, “lying gods,” it would still be pointless to 
distinguish the time of Virgil as the time of those gods— 
who were worshipped for centuries after Virgil exactly as 
they had been for ages before. The worship of the 
Augustus, on the other hand, was the essential and char- 
acteristic novelty of Virgil’s time. To this therefore clearly 
Dante here refers, borrowing his sarcasm upon the Imperial 
pretensions from such authors as his favourite Lucan, who, in 
his treatment of the subject, fluctuates between pompous 
flattery and scathing contempt. Lucan’s “dead gods of 
Rome” (Romanorum manes deorum) signifies the same thing 
as Dante’s bugiardi Det, and puts it much more strongly. 
Moral distinctions between different Emperors may of course 
be admitted—and Dante does admit them by making Virgil 
call his patron “the good Augustus "—without prejudice 
to the condemnation of all the Emperors, in respect of their 
claim to deity, as liars. As a deity then, a pretended deity, 
Julius is here brought in ; and the first problem for our 
interpretation is to find some real and interesting connexion 
between Julius, in this character, and the date of the 
birth of Virgil. 

Further, a satisfactory explanation of the words “I was 
born sub fulio” must show why “under Julius” should be 
expressed not in Italian but in Latin. Latin is little used 
by Dante in his Italian poetry, and when it is, there is 
commonly an obvious reason or necessity for the licence. 
A Latin psalm, hymn, prayer must of course be indicated 
by its proper words—Te Deum, Veni Creator, In exitu Israel; 
and a poetical quotation, if sufficiently important, may be 
similarly distinguished—manibus date lilia plenis. But no 
literary offence is more displeasing to a delicate taste than 
gratuitous polyglot, an alien idiom inserted arbitrarily or to 
save the trouble of speaking correctly. If, then, Dante 
means no more than that Virgil was born in the reign of 
Julius, why does he not say it in the vernacular ? 

Lastly, and above all, we should require some real 
justification for the strange and enigmatical words ancorché 
fosse tardi, “though it was late.” “I was born sub Fulto, 
though it was late,” is no proper way to express the sense 
hitherto assumed, “I was born late in the time of Julius.” 
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So clumsy and pointless a periphrasis is not fairly attributable 
to the composer of the Divina Commedia. 

Let us, then, start again without prejudice; and since 
the supposition of Dante’s ignorance or carelessness has 
proved so unfruitful, let us start by supposing on the contrary 
his complete knowledge and profound study of the subject. 
For really this is, in the present matter, the more natural 
supposition. All the material which we have for the life of 
Virgil, with insignificant exceptions, was extant in the time 
of Dante, and might naturally be open to his investigation. 
What historical documents he had, he studied, and so did his 
contemporaries, with a passionate and scrupulous thorough- 
ness which no age has surpassed. Let us suppose, then, that 
he knew, and had considered, all that there is to know about 
the birth of Virgil; that the learned readers, whom he 
desired to satisfy,’ knew it all too; that he assumes their 
knowledge, and might naturally write whatever such readers 
could interpret. And let us, then, ask, what is known or 
knowable about the date of the birth of Virgil? 

Tradition places it in the year 684 of Rome (70 B.c. by 
our era), in the month of October, and on the Ides or 15th 
day of the month. From the year we can deduce nothing 
(as has been only too completely ascertained) which throws 
any light upon Dante. The year had no special association 
whatever with the name or the fortunes of the first 
Emperor. Let us, then, next try the month. At first sight 
this looks equally unpromising: the Emperor is not, and 
never was, associated with the month of October. He has, 
indeed, a month of his own—a month which, bearing his 
name, has eternalised (so far as it is possible for man) the 
memory of his unique and almost superhuman greatness. 
But it is the month of Fu/y. And it is scarcely too much 
to say that, if any event is to be associated through its date 
with the name of Julius, it is through the month of 
Quintilis, converted into ‘fulius in honour of his deity, that 
the link of association must be sought. 

In this embarrassment we go back then to Dante ; and 


__. This should always be carefully borne in mind in considering a problem 
in Dante. He assumes learning in his readers, all the learning of his time, 
and makes no attempt to meet the popular intelligence. 
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we may now observe, not without hope, that he appends to 
his sub fulio the exception or qualification, “although it was 
late.” What was late? We have assumed hitherto that 
the subject of this remark is the birth of Virgil. But 
Dante does not say so ; he says that something was late, and, 
so far as the words go, may perfectly well mean that it was 
the date, that is to say, the month, and not the infant that 
was belated. And this, as a matter of fact, it certainly was. 
In 70 B.c. all the true months—the months of the natural 
year—were, and long had been, in consequence of accumulat- 
ing error, behind the nominal calendar. The accumulated 
error amounted to almost exactly three months, and persisted, 
as all the world knows, until Julius Cesar, in 46 B.c., 
rectified it by inserting ninety days (three months) in a 
single year, and took means to prevent the error in future, 
whereby it came to pass that his name, as that of a deity, 
was given to the month in which he was born. 

Consequently, a child whose birth was recorded, in the 
year 684 of Rome, as occurring in the middle of October, 
was really born in the seventh (not the tenth) month of the 
true year, in the height of summer, not in the autumn ; and 
if the birth had been properly recorded, according to the 
true calendar as afterwards established by the Emperor, 
_ would have been described, and should now properly be 
described, as born sub ‘fulio, in the month and under the 
auspices of Julius. But the true and proper name of the 
month was then “late,” “lagging,” ‘ behindhand,” by a 
whole quarter; Quzntilis, or ‘fulus, which should have been 
present, lay nominally three months in arrear; and Virgil. 
therefore figures in history, though falsely, as born in the 
middle of October. 

This, then, I venture to think, is what Dante means by 
his terse, but correct observation. Deeply interested as he 
was in astronomical and calendric studies, and in the history 
of the age which witnessed the foundation of Imperial Rome, 
he might very naturally have observed the error respecting 
the season and true character of the time, which presumably 
lies in the statement that Virgil was born on the Ides of 
October. Nor would he think it pedantic, or irrelevant, as 
perhaps we might, to introduce a notice of this error, and 
of the fact as corrected, into his poetical biography of the 
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Augustan poet. It is irrelevant only upon the assumption 
that there cannot be any real significance in the true fact, 
the birth of the first Imperial poet in that portion of the 
year which was to bear the name of the first Emperor. 
But Dante of course would not have admitted this. As a 
sound astrologer, he would have maintained, on the contrary, 
that the fact was, or probably might be, a sign of destiny, 
and more than a sign, an actual element in the natural and 
spiritual influences, which contributed to mould the nascent 
soul of the Imperial poet and prophet, and to fit him for 
his appointed work of revealing and worthily celebrating 
the evolution of the Roman world-state, from the beginning 
by Eneas to the new beginning by Julius and Augustus, 
the building of Imperial Rome, of a throne for the Vicar 
of Christ. 

It is true, as Dante sadly acknowledges, that Virgil did 
not perceive (and perhaps, when we consider how much 
was revealed to him in his Fourth Eclogue, was guilty of 
rebellion in refusing to perceive), that the throne of Rome, 
the spiritual throne, was not really destined, and could not 
lawfully be given, to the head of the political Empire. In 
making Julius and Augustus into gods, in annexing the 
spiritual headship to the political, the poet did the very 
same wrong, which was done reversely by those of the 
Popes who strove to annex the political supremacy to 
the spiritual—the error and crime against which the whole 
Divina Commedia is designed to protest. But it was none the 
less true, that Virgil, by the will and providence of the 
Almighty, powerfully aided to build the throne. For this 
reason chiefly he holds his place in the story and symbolism 
of Dante; and for this reason Dante thought fit to introduce 
him with the statement that he “was born sub Fulio”— 
Italian could not give the point— sub Fulio (though Fulius 
was belated), and lived at Rome under the good Augustus, 
at the time of the false and lying gods.” 

A. W. VERRALL 





THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


N the course of the lively discussions which have 

recently taken place in the Chamber, the continued 

existence of the General Confederation of Labour has 
been seriously threatened. To judge from most of the 
speeches for or against it, the deputies appear to have had 
no very precise idea of its nature and functions. The truth 
is that there are distinctions to be made between the 
elements which compose the general organisation of the 
French trade unions ; and the tendencies which inspire it 
are subject to certain counter-currents, much more powerful 
than is generally supposed. The present study aims at 
explaining these distinctions, and bringing to light these 
conflicting currents. 


I 


It is tolerably well known that trade combinations in 
France have for long, and definitely since 1879, been in the 
hands of the Socialist parties, which subordinated their 
economic action to their own political aims. After a 
number of years the unions awoke to the inconvenience 
of such a state of things, and when internal disagreement 
caused the formation of new groups among the Socialists, 
the associations found it more and more intolerable to be 
involved in their dissensions. In the course of a Labour 
Congress held at Nantes in 1894 open war broke out 
between the principal unions pledged to political action 
and those which had gradually become convinced of the 
paramount importance of economic action. The latter 
having obtained the upper hand proceeded at the Con- 
gress held in the following year at Limoges to found the 
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General Confederation of Labour to unite together, “ with- 
out reference to any political school,” the greatest possible 
number of Trade Unions. 

The formation, thus inspired, of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, did not, as was to be expected, put 
an end at once to the political leanings of many of the 
unions: leanings which, it may be remarked in passing, 
were noticeable, though in a somewhat modified form, at 
the Amiens Congress. Nevertheless, it is indubitable that 
the years 1894~—5 mark the growth of a breach between the 
unionists and their former Socialist leaders: a breach still 
further widened by the policy of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry. When M. Millerand brought Socialism into the 
government, half of the Socialist party ranged itself on the 
side of the Minister of Commerce, while the other half 
repudiated him and his action. And this state of affairs 
was reflected within the Trade Union movement, for while 
a majority of the labour organisations, in sympathy with 
revolutionary tactics, violently denounced governmental 
Socialism, some, more inclined to regard political action 
with favour, received M. Millerand’s accession to office 
with acclamation, and a still smaller section, considering 
corporate action as the essential thing, remained more or 
less indifferent. The existence of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour had not, so far, been characterised by any 
brilliance: the shock of these events placed it under the 
control of a coalition formed on the one hand of inde- 
pendents (/ibertaires), who had recently joined the Trade 
Union movement in the hope of finding in it a field for their 
ideas, and on the other of Socialists of the revolutionary 
type, more or less imbued with the doctrines of Anarchism 
and more or less opposed, like the independents, to any sort 
of parliamentary action. 

The men who thus acquired control over the Con- 
federation, men shortly to be designated as “ revolutionary 
unionists,” represented, in 1901-2, certainly not more than 
a very insignificant proportion of the organised proletariate 
in France: at the same time, however, the rapid spread of 
their ideas and the success of their propaganda is incon- 


testable. The political tendencies still existing in some of 
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the local unions were weakened by their attacks. The 
Socialist party, then in gradual process of acquiring that 
unity which it ultimately attained, was not long in realising 
that it was losing control of the Labour movement and 
rapidly getting out of touch with the Trade Unions, 
Before long, except in isolated localities, especially in the 
north, there was no longer any common action, or any 
agreement, official or unofficial, between the Socialists and 
the associations. 

The power of the revolutionaries who controlled the 
Confederation grew with the increased area over which 
their sway was exercised, until their virtual supremacy 
over the movement became as rigid and intolerable as 
that of the Socialist cliques which it had replaced. They 
were lynx-eyed in keeping politics out of the Confederation: 
they waged war on any federation or union that violated 
the political neutrality which was the first clause in the 
Confederate statutes. In their furious proscription of all 
political faith they created a creed of negations by which 
all law, all government was condemned as useless, even 
as accursed: whose dogmas were anti-parliamentarianism, 
anti-stateism, anti-militarism, anti-patriotism. Members 
of Parliament or of any elected body were stigmatised as 
“‘vile politicians” or worse. Pending the proclamation 
of a universal revolutionary strike, their one idea was to 
force upon the Trade Unions what they called / actin 
directe, t.e. the use of violence or at least of threats of 
violence against public authorities and against employers, 
with whom they would allow no negotiation either before 
or after a strike. Theories or actions contrary to this creed 
were severely condemned. 

Certainly, the Trade Unions did not always practise 
the revolutionary doctrines that they preached : but excuses 
were found for them, as long as they adhered to their 
doctrine. The case of the Typographical Union (com- 
posed almost entirely of compositors) was different. This 
union, after shaking off the Socialist yoke in 1894, had 
stood alone, or almost alone, in adopting a line of action 
analogous in many ways to that of the English and German 
unions. It now feed to swallow the principles of 
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revolutionary Trade Unionism. At various meetings held 
in Paris and the provinces, exception was taken to the 
action of the union by delegates of the Central Committee 
of the Confederation. They denounced its co-operation 
with employers, its negotiations during strikes, its recourse 
to wages boards of mixed composition for determination of 
the hours and remuneration of labour, and its using the 
parliamentary machine, where, however, the union had 
avoided committing itself to alliance with any party. In 
reply to these attacks the Typographical Union defended 
itself vigorously, and entered a protest, in common with the 
unions affiliated to it, against the tyranny of the officials 
of the Confederation, and the injury caused to the Union 
by the persistent campaign to which it had been subjected. 
Feeling in the world of organised labour ran high over 
the dispute, which lasted through the spring and summer 
of 1904 between the Union and the Executive of the 
Confederation, and in its course the views of the two 
parties became more clearly defined. In opposition to 
the Revolutionaries stood the Reformists—a term vague 
enough to include both such associations as the Typo- 
graphical, which relied on legal economic methods, and 
those which once more ranged themselves on the side of 
parliamentary Socialism. 

The Typographical Union seized the opportunity 
afforded it by the Report of the Committee of the Con- 
federation to lay its grievances before the Congress that met 
at Bourges in September ; but in spite of the contention 
of its delegates, the Report was adopted by 825 votes to 
369. The Typographical and one or two other unions 
then made various proposals for the adoption at the coming 
election of the principle of proportional representation on 
the Central Committee, one representative having hitherto 
elected from each association, irrespective of its membership. 
Their idea was by this means to transfer the direction of 
the Confederation out of the hands of a coalition formed of 
Organisations which were, for the most part, so weak as to 
be practically non-existent, full of radical ideas, and in no 
sense representative of the majority of the confederated 
unions, into the hands of the big unions which were, on 
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the whole, less revolutionary in their tendencies. The 
attempt, however, failed: the principle of proportional 
representation was rejected by 822 votes to 388. These two 
votes, both of course taken on the basis of one member 
for each union, were followed by another success for the 
revolutionary section in the adoption, after a hasty and 
superficial discussion, of a proposal authorising the Central 
Committee to organise an agitation, “ that on May 1, 1906, 
all workmen do on their own initiative cease to work more 
than eight hours a day.” 

The Congress of Bourges was thus a triumph for the 
Revolutionists : but it revealed for the first time the exist- 
ence among the Trade Unionists of a party which, while 
quite independent of any political sect, was opposed to 
extreme or violent measures. The Unions of Lithographers, 
Clerks, Engineers, and Tobacco Workers ranged themselves 
on the side of the Typographical. The definite gain from 
their attempted revolt was the recognition of their autonomy 
by the radical leaders, who, however, continued their policy 
unchanged. 

Shortly after the Bourges Congress they made the eight 
hours’ resolution, thus light-heartedly agreed upon, part 
of their platform: and for the next eighteen months an 
increasingly active campaign, in the.course of which no 
method of agitation was neglected, was carried on by the 
Central Committee of the Confederation. The Federatives 
followed its lead, but most of them contented themselves 
with preaching the eight hours’ day without committing 
themselves, on the part of their members, to cessation of 
work at the end of the eighth hour. Every possible cry 
was revived in order to attract men to the movement ; the 
seventh day holiday, the abolition of piece-work, etc. As 
the fatal day approached, it became increasingly evident 
that the mass of the federated unions were going to refrain 
from action. As early as June 1905 the typographers had 
decided to try to obtain, as far as possible, by means of an 
agreement with the masters, a nine hours’ day: an eight 
hours’ day they regarded for the present as impracticable. 
On April 5 and 6, 1906, a meeting of delegates of the 
federated unions was held, in view of the action to be taken 
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on May 1, but in no case could the delegates declare their 
union ready for the fight, and the Conference had to content 
itself with the conclusion that on May 1 several courses of 
action would lie before the workers: they could leave work 
after eight hours, go on strike, or agree to do no work 
at all that day. 

Nevertheless the May movement had its serious side. 
There was, as a matter of fact, very little stoppage of work 
after the eighth hour, and the strikes that did take place 
were mostly explicable by the circumstances of the moment, 
the great mining strike that followed the Courriéres disaster, 
the political events that marked the elections and, last but 
not least, the absurd panic by which, since the end of April, 
the leisured classes and even the Government itself had been 
possessed. As a matter of fact, the workmen failed almost 
everywhere in their demand for an eight hours’ day: at best 
they obtained either some slight advance in wages or some 
reduction of the working day. The net result was a 
decided check to the revolutionary section of the unionists. 

The discredit accruing to the promoters of the May 
movement was certainly less than it would have been in 
any other country ; but there was a fairly strong feeling 
against them in some of the unions. ‘Towards the end of 
July, the Union of Textile Workers, whose headquarters is 
at Lille, and which had always maintained a close connection 
with parliamentary Socialism, declared their intention of 
bringing forward, at the Congress to be held at Amiens in 
October—first, the advantage of legislative action as a 
means of realising the demands of labour; and second, 
the necessity for an agreement between the General 
Confederation of Labour and the united Socialist party : 
that is to say, they proposed a unification of the economic 
and political agitation by the proletariate. Their first 
proposition was tantamount to an attack on the /ibertaires ; 
the second questioned, if indirectly, the political neutrality 
of the unions embodied in the statutes of the Confederation. 
For two months the Labour press discussed the motives of 
the Textile Union. When the Congress of Amiens was 
opened on October 8th, it was common knowledge that 
there would be a lively contest over them. Moreover, the 
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Socialist Assoviations of the north, sympathising with the 
Textile Union, had given notice of their intention to lay a 
similar motion before the Socialist Congress to be held at 
Limoges in the beginning of November. 


II 


Exact statistics of the Amiens Congress are not easy 
to obtain. Some 300 delegates represented 991 associations : 
but it is impossible to estimate even approximately the number 
of unionists which this total represents, since the mode of 
voting continued to be based on the system of one vote for 
each association, irrespective of its numerical strength. It 
may here be remarked that this defective method affected 
less than might have been expected the importance attached 
by the working class to the Congress’ decisions. 

The first business of the Congress was to discuss the 
report of the Central Committee ; and here the failure of 
the 1st of May could not be slurred over. An attempt at 
explanation however, was sought in the ill-will or even 
open opposition to the niovement displayed by some of © 
the reformist unions, especially by the engineers. Their 
delegates entered an energetic protest aga‘nst such allega- 
tions and finally compelled the secret-ry to retract them. 
The principal delegate of the Typographical, as a proof of 
the injustice of the attacks to which this association had 
been subjected at the time of the Congress at Bourges, laid 
before the meeting the highly satisfactory results which 
they had obtained in the course of their nine hours’ day 
campaign by a mode of procedure entirely different from 
that of the so-called action directe. Several delegates 
blamed the officials of the Confederation for the fiasco of 
May ist. Others criticised the capture of the Organ of the 
Confederation, the Voix du Peuple, by the revolutionary 
unionists. The replies of the Executive were feeble : their 
explanations halting : in fact throughout the Congress they 
occupied the stool of repentance, a quite unaccustomed 
position. 

On one important issue, however, their action was 
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approved by the Congress. In 1905 the Central Committee 
had broken up all connection with the International, whose 
headquarters is Berlin, because of its refusal to enter on the 
minutes of its prospective Conference at Amsterdam the 
three following questions: Anti-militarism, the General 
Strike and the Eight Hours’ Day ; of this the Congress 
approved: at the same time urging the Committee to 
demand once more that the three questions be incorporated 
in the minutes of the Conference. 

On the other hand, it showed no sort of inclination to 
accept the proposal of certain radicals on the committee, 
that the tactics of May 1 be renewed and a new date fixed 
for the commencement of a new Eight Hours’ Movement. 
For appearance’ sake, they resolved to continue the work of 
propaganda, but they left the date to be fixed after con- 
sultation with the unions concerned—a decision practically 
equivalent to annulling the resolutions of the Congress of 
Bourges. 

These points settled, the Congress turned to the central 
question—the attitude of the Confederation to politics 
generally, and more especially to the united Socialist party. 
The debate lasted for two days. The Congress decided, 
after several hours’ discussion, and in the presence of 
nearly fifty speakers whose names were on the paper, that 
three speakers should be chosen to represent each of the 
three main views—z.e. revolutionary, reformist, and what 
might be called Socialist trade unionism: taking this last 
to mean the view of that section that desired to enter into 
relations with the Socialist party, and was thus favourable 
to the proposals of the Textile Federation. The protracted 
debates that ensued showed clearly enough the points of 
contact and of difference between the various parties. 
Socialist and reformist Unionism agreed in vigorous denun- 
ciation of the intolerance of the revolutionaries, who, while 
furiously attacking all political methods, yet had a political 
method of their own, which they would like to force upon 
every one, the method of anti-parliamentarianism, anti- 
militarism, and abstention from voting at elections; while 
the Socialists and Unionists bent all their energies to show- 
ing the inadequacy of Trade Union action alone to effect 
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any complete or final emancipation of the working classes, 
and to proving the advantages which they had obtained in 
the past, and would obtain in the future, from labour 
legislation. But while the Socialistic Trade Unionists 
looked to the Socialist party as alone capable of securing 
such legislation, and consequently regarded union with it 
as indispensable to the Confederation, the reformists and 
revolutionists were here at one in opposition: the former 
because, although they approved of labour legislation, 
they were unwilling to owe allegiance to any political 
party; the latter because they rejected, on theoretic grounds, 
all recourse to legislation and regarded action by the unions 
themselves, in the form of a general strike and of [action 
directe, as all-sufficient. The reformists, again, found them- 
selves in sympathy with the revolutionary criticism of the 
warfare waged, under various circumstances, on the dele- 
gates of the Confederation by the Socialist groups of the 
north and their friends among the unionists. 

Bearing in mind, then, the heads of the proposals of the 
Textile Association: (1) need for labour legislation and the 
participation of organised labour in obtaining such legislation, 
and (2) agreement with the united Socialist party, it is easy to 
understand the tactics employed at this juncture by the revo- 
lutionary and Socialist unionists in Congress. The former 
endeavoured to get a vote on the proposals as a whole, by 
which means they could: count on securing the support of 
the reformists who shrank from union with the Socialists : 
while the latter, on the contrary, wanted the voting to 
be by sections; for, seeing that on the first clause they 
would have the help of the reformists, and then inflict a 
blow on the radicals, they were ready to risk a defeat on 
the second. The proposal that the voting be by sections 
was lost, amid great uproar, by show of hands ; the proposals 
were then rejected en bloc by 774 votes to 34, there being 
183 blank returns and abstentions. 

In the hope of securing a different decision, another 
motion was brought forward by the Executive of the 
Confederation itself. After recapitulating the statutory 
political neutrality of the Confederation, and stating that 
the aim of the movement was, over and above the defence 
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of its corporate interests, to carry on the class war by 
means of general strikes, this motion recognised that the 
members possessed “ full right of free participation, out- 
side the corporate group, in any form of warfare that 
corresponded to their political or philosophical concep- 
tions,” and accorded the same liberty to the Confederated 
associations ‘‘ which are not bound, as associated unions, to 
trouble themselves about any party or section freely pursu- 
ing the end of social transformation in its own way.” The 
part of this motion that referred to the class war and the 
general strike gave satisfaction to the revolutionaries ; the 
rest pleased the reformists, and, in a lesser degree the 
Socialists, since it left them latitude for legislative activity. 
Finally, only eight votes were recorded against a motion 
which contained something for everybody. 

This vote, exploited as a great victory by the revolution- 
ary Socialists, was really in the nature of a check to their 
tactics. Certainly, the Congress might have been called 
almost unanimous on the class war and the general strike ; 
but now-a-days these are so little more than platonic formulas, 
in whose practical application hardly any one believes, that 
even the reformists had no hesitation in subscribing to 
them. Far more important was the liberty left to the 
unions and their members, on the proposal of the Executive 
and with the sanction of the Congress, freedom, to quote 
from the reply to a question, “to enter into whatever rela- 
tions they might find desirable” with political parties, with 
the sole proviso that, by the statutes of the Confederation, such 
relations should only be “ accidental” in character. Up till 
now they had always refused to recognise such liberty. 

Little need be said of the hasty and confused debate 
held at the close of the Congress on the question of Anti- 
militarism. Two motions were before the meeting: one 
anti-militarism pure and simple, the other anti-militarism 
plus anti-patriotism. Put to the vote, the second motion 
was carried by a majority of 488 of the voters, not of the 
delegates. An extraordinary number of revolutionary 
unionists refrained from voting, preferring the first motion, 
which was not put up. Anyhow the result was far from 
being a success for the pure independents (/iertaires). 
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If the course of development thus traced has been made 
clear no lengthy summing-up is needed. At the Amiens 
Congress several points were gained by the revolutionary or 
libertaire unionists: for example, their reports were passed 
by considerable majorities, while the decision of the Congress 
in the conflict between the Committee and the Inter- 
national was a triumph for them. The formulas of the 
class war and the general strike were accepted with practical 
unanimity. But, on the Eight Hours’ Day question, and to 
a lesser degree on Anti-militarism they were defeated, 
Moreover, whereas two years previously, at the Congress of 
Bourges, their supremacy had been absolute, their authority 
had now to be justified: again and again were they forced 
to promise toleration, to recognise rights they had denied, 
more especially the right of free recourse, outside of party, 
to political action. The reformist organisations, on the 
other hand, to which such severe treatment had been meted 
out at Bourges, had won recognition from their adversaries : 
their watchword “ Neither war nor alliance” was the 
watchword of the Amiens Congress in the determination 
of relations between the Confederation and the Socialist 
party. They appeared as a force to be reckoned with. One 
more point must be noticed. The debates, though animated, 
had none of the aggressive character that marked them at 
the Bourges Congress ; the impression conveyed is that of 
the growth of a certain cohesion between the hitherto 
discordant elements of organised labour, an impression 
which entitles one to the hope that, in a more or less distant 
future, the reformist unions and federations, which unite 
the tendencies and methods of English Trade Unionism, 
will leaven the French Trade Union world. 


OcTAvE FeEsty 





THE PROTECTIVE COLORATION OF 
BIRDS 


IGHT years of bird-watching in India have convinced 
me that, so far as the struggle for existence is concerned, 
it matters not to a bird whether it be conspicuously 
or inconspicuously coloured, that it is not the necessity for 
protection against raptorial foes which determines the 
colouring of a species, in short, that the theory of protective 
coloration has but little application to the fowls of the air. 
The bird most abundant in India is a crow (Corvus 
splendens), not unlike a jackdaw in appearance. This 
creature is found all over the country, and is so bold and 
impudent, so great a nuisance to the human inhabitants, that 
it has won for itself the name of the Indian House Crow. 
It is certainly not protectively coloured, nor is it immune 
from the attacks of the larger birds of prey. Indian crows 
are social birds, which roost in trees in companies number- 
ing many thousands. To each roosting-place all the crows 
that live within a radius of twenty miles repair at bedtime. 
These arboreal dormitories are well known to the larger 
birds of prey. All the peregrine falcons of the vicinity 
that have not managed to secure a duck for dinner, all the 
hungry Bonelli’s eagles and goshawks, betake themselves at 
sunset to the nearest local dormitory, and each secures a 
crow for its supper amid an uproar that baffles description. 
Yet, notwithstanding its‘conspicuous colouring, and the ease 
with which birds of prey are able to capture it, the crow 
is the most thriving bird in the East. 
If a naturalist be asked to cite a perfect example of 
protective colouring he will, as likely as not, name the sand 
grouse (Preroclurus exustus). This species dwells in open, 
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dry, sandy country, and its dull brownish-buff plumage 
with its soft dark bars assimilates so closely to the sandy 
environment as to make the bird, when at rest, practically 
invisible, at any rate to the human eye. Unfortunately for 
the theory, this bird stands less in need of protective colora- 
tion than any other, for it has wonderful powers of flight. 
Even a trained falcon is unable to catch it, for it can fly 
upwards in a straight line as though it were ascending an 
inclined plane, with the result that the pursuing hawk is 
never able to get above it to strike. 

So keen is the sight of raptorial birds that none but the 
most perfect examples of protective coloration can possibly 
baffle it. A disguise which may deceive nine men out of 
ten will not suffice to delude an eagle. This being so, there 
is no room for variation as regards colour in a protectively- 
coloured organism. Yet we find that in almost every species 
of bird there is much variation in colour, even among the 
individuals that live in the same locality. 

Again, the young of many species differ greatly from 
the adult birds. Of this the sea-gulls afford a familiar 
example. A still better example is furnished by the beauti- 
ful Indian paradise flycatcher (Terpsiphone paradisi). For 
the first two years of his life the cock is a beautiful chestnut 
bird, but at his third autumnal moult he turns as white as 
snow. Nochange of habits accompanies this transformation. 
The hen retains her chestnut plumage throughout life. 
Obviously both the white and the chestnut forms, which 
often occur in the same wood, cannot be protectively 
coloured. 

The phenomenon of sexual colour dimorphism affords 
further evidence of the comparative unimportance of 
protective coloration in bird life, but of this more anon. 

Equally inimical to the theory of protective coloration 
is the existence, side by side, of species which obtain their 
living in the same manner. On almost any Indian lake 
three different species of kingfisher pursue their profession 
cheek by jowl; one of these—Ceryle rudis—is speckled black 
and white, like a Hamburg fowl, the second is the king- 
fisher we know in England, and the third is the magnificent 
white-breasted species—Halcyon smyrnensis—a_bright-blue 
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bird with a reddish head and a white wing-bar. It seems 
incredible that each of these three species is protectively 
coloured. 

Every observer must have noticed how birds love to sit 
and bask in exposed situations. The Indian oriole (Oriol/us 
kundoo), the green parakeet (Palgornis torquatus), the roller 
(Coracias indica), and the king crow (Dicrurus ater) are 
among the most conspicuously-coloured birds in India. 
Nevertheless, they always perch by preference on a bare 
branch, a telegraph wire, or other exposed place; and India 
literally teems with birds of prey. When thus perched 
they are distinctly visible from a distance of several hundred 
yards. Hunting birds of prey have eyes only for moving 
objects. They take their quarry on the wing, and, as they 
sail through the air, look out for flying things. All 
stationary objects, no matter how showily coloured, seem to 
be ignored. ‘This explains how it is that so conspicuous a 
bird as the red-wattled lapwing (Sarcogrammus indicus), which 
lays its eggs in the open, on dry stony ground, flourishes in 
India. 

The theory of protective mimicry forms part of the 
larger theory of protective coloration. . An Indian cuckoo, 
Surniculus lugubris, is so like the king crow, mentioned 
above, that it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to 
distinguish between the two birds. Both are jet black and 
slenderly built, and have a long, forked tail. The cuckoo is 
parasitic on the drongo. The latter is very pugnacious at 
the breeding season, and will not let another species so much 
as approach its nest, but it is deceived by the extraordinary 
likeness of the cuckoo. There is no denying that the 
cuckoo profits by the so-called mimicry. This fact, how- 
ever, is no proof that the disguise is the result of natural 
selection. We must remember that the cuckoo cannot 
profit by the likeness until this is nearly perfect. I regard 
it as purely fortuitous. Organisms are so plastic that it 
would be surprising if sometimes one species did not 
resemble another in no way related to it. As Messrs. 
Beddard and Finn have shown, this does sometimes happen, 
There is a New Zealand cuckoo which closely resembles an 
American hawk, but is not like any of the local hawks. It 
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is impossible to maintain that the similarity of two birds 
separated by half the globe is of any advantage to either. 

The phenomena of sexual dimorphism are supposed to 
‘ lend support to the theory of protective coloration. When 
the sexes differ in colour it is nearly always the cock that is 
more showily dressed. This Darwin sought to explain by 
his well-known theory of sexual selection, or, as it should be 
called, feminine selection. ‘The famous naturalist was at 
great pains to demonstrate that hens select their mates. 
They certainly do so. There are in the Zoological Gardens 
at Lahore a number of peafowl. Some of the cocks are 
pure albinos. Now, no hen will so much as look at a 
coloured cock when there is an albino in the same enclosure 
with her. Where Darwin went wrong was in thinking 
that the cock does not exercise a similar selection. His 
idea seems to have been that any old hen was good enough 
for a cock! This is, I submit, opposed both to common 
sense and observation. I have seen a cock Indian oriole, 
who is more brightly coloured than the hen, sitting in a 
tree and watching complacently a duel between two hens. 
Each lady was trying to drive away her rival in order that 
she might secure the cock for herself, for the oriole is a 
monogamist. On another occasion, when I was watching a 
cock and a hen paradise flycatcher hawking flies in a shady 
grove, a second hen appeared suddenly upon the scene. The 
newcomer was at once attacked so savagely by the hen 
already “in possession” that she was glad to make herself 
scarce. 

Darwin further assumed that the hen selects the most 
handsome of her suitors. Is this assumption correct? If 
so, does she select the most beautiful suitor on account of 
his appearance, or on account of his vigour, of which his 
beauty is but an outward expression ? 

Wallace’s explanation of the comparative dulness of the 
hen is her greater need of protection, since, according to 
him, it is she alone who incubates. In support of this 
hypothesis he alleges that in those species which nest 
in holes or which build domed nests the hen is quite 
as conspicuous as the cock. There are, unfortunately for 
Wallace, some exceptions to this rule. The honeysuckers 
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build covered-in nests, yet the cock is a bird of gay attire, 
and the hen is dull brown. There are many other objections 
to this theory. Birds of prey rarely, if ever, attack an 
incubating bird ; it is therefore doubtful whether a sitting 
bird is exposed to unusual danger. 

The white cock paradise flycatcher incubates the eggs 
turn about with the chestnut hen. The nest is an open cup, 
and the cock, when sitting on this, is a very conspicuous 
object ; his long white tail feathers hang over the edge like 
satin streamers. Similarly the showily-coloured cock minivet 
(Pericrocotus peregrinus) incubates equally with the dull hen 
in an open nest. 

In some species which build open nests, the amount of 
sexual dimorphism is so small as to make it impossible to 
say whether the cock or the hen is the more protectively 
coloured. , 

It seems to me that we must have recourse to the 
physiologist for the explanation of the phenomena of sexual 
dimorphism. 

W. Dewar 





THE MORMON INVESTIGATION 


OR “ rapid-fire legislation ” the Senate of the United 

States holds the world’s record. Its recent achieve- 

ment in passing 991 pension bills in an hour and six 
minutes shows that there is at least one Upper House that 
is able to “hustle” upon occasion. The history of the 
Mormon investigation, however, suggests that in dealing 
with some matters the American Senate affords little ground 
for the charge of undue precipitancy. Mr. Reed Smoot, a 
Mormon apostle, was elected Federal Senator by the Utah 
Legislature on January 20, 1903. The validity of his 
election having been challenged, the Standing Committee 
on Privileges and Elections began an investigation on 
March 2. Two days later Mr. Smoot took his seat. The 
last witness was heard on March 27, 1906, when the new 
Senator had already served half his term. On June 1, 1906, 
the Committee decided by seven votes to five to report 
against his claim. The majority and minority reports of 
the Committee were presented to the Senate on June 11, 
1906. That body began its discussion of them on 
December 11 following. It was not until February 20, 
1907, that the case was settled by a vote of forty-two to 
twenty-eight in Mr. Smoot’s favour. 

If the investigation conducted by the Senate Committee 
had been concerned merely with the status of Mr. Smoot it 
would have had little interest for English readers, It ranged, 
however, over the whole question of Mormon doctrine and 
practice, and collected material of first-rate importance for 
the student of curious religious and social developments. In 
the INDEPENDENT Review for August 1904 an outline was 
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given of the general situation and of the evidence presented 
during the earlier stages of the inquiry. That account may 
now be completed by a summary of the later testimony and 
of the conclusions of the Committee. First, as to the 
continuance of polygamy within the Mormon Church. 
Nothing made known afterwards eclipsed the sensation 
caused by the confession of Mr. Joseph F. Smith, the 
Mormon President, that, although he had not taken any 
additional wives since the doctrine of polygamy had been 
formally abrogated by the manifesto of his predecessor in 
1890, he had continued to live with the five wives he had 
previously married, and they had since that date borne him 
eleven of his forty-two children. It will be remembered 
that he defended himself by explaining that polygamous 
cohabitation was not the same as polygamy. Abundant 
evidence was given to prove that Mr. Smith’s example had 
been widely followed. In the words of the Committee’s 
report, “A majority of those who give the law to the 
Mormon Church are now, and have been for years, living 
in open, notorious, and shameless polygamous cohabitation,” 
The report also finds that the Mormon leaders have not 
been as careful as their President implied to distinguish 
between the continuance of previous polygamous relation- 
ships and the contracting of new ones. “Since the admis- 
sion of Utah into the Union as a State the authorities of the 
Mormon Church have countenanced and encouraged the 
commission of the crime of polygamy, instead of preventing 
it, as they could easily have done.” Since the manifesto 
several polygamous marriages have been contracted even 
among the apostolate. The most remarkable instance was 
that of Apostle A. H. Cannon, performed in 1896 on the 
high seas off Los Angeles by Mr. Smith himself. Five 
other Mormon apostles and bishops are mentioned by name 
in the report as having taken plural wives in recent years. 
And it is stated as beyond doubt that “ under the established 
law of the Church no person could secure a plural wife 
except by consent of the President of the Church.” The 
Committee further charges the Mormon leaders with a 
deliberate conspiracy to suppress testimony to these damag- 
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subpeenaed, including the officials accused of such practices, 
left the country to avoid appearing at the investigation, 
and the Committee has no hesitation in attributing their 
absence to instructions received from the highest Mormon 
authorities. The conclusions of the majority report on the 
general questions of polygamy and polygamous cohabitation 
are not impugned by the minority report, which contents 
itself with discussing how far Mr. Smoot can be charged 
with connivance at the conditions disclosed by the evidence. 

The Committee pronounces no less confidently on the 
question of the political authority of the Mormon Church. 
It asserts that “ the said first presidency and twelve apostles 
do now control, and for a long time past have controlled, 
the political affairs of the State of Utah, and have thus 
brought about in the said State a union of Church and State 
contrary to the Constitution of said State of Utah, and 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States, and the 
said Reed Smoot comes here, not as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the State of Utah in the Senate of the United 
States, but as the choice of the hierarchy which controls 
the Church and has usurped the functions of the State in 
said State of Utah.” ‘“ Domination ” is the word used else- 
where in this report to express the political relation of the 
Mormon authorities to their followers. In the opinion of 
the majority members, the “consent” to his candidature 
obtained by Mr. Smoot from the hierarchy was regarded by 
the people of Utah as equivalent to an endorsement, ahd 
“‘ made it impossible for any one else to become an aspirant 
for the same position with any hope of success.” On this 
point there was considerable conflict of testimony. In 
America, as elsewhere, the successful and the defeated 
candidate at an election do not always agree in their analysis 
of the causes of the result, and an exact computation is 
likely to be especially difficult when the direct or indirect 
influence of a religious organisation is one of the factors. 
Quite possibly some of the charges brought against the Salt 
Lake authorities are exaggerated. In Utah and other States 
in which Mormons form a large proportion of the popula-’ 
tion it is only natural that an apostle, without exercising 
undue pressure, should profit politically from his ecclesiastical 
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position, just as in an English County Council election a 
popular Anglican clergyman or Nonconformist minister 
may be expected to appeal more successfully to certain 
sections of the electorate than a candidate of no definite 
church connections. But there is good reason to believe 
that an influence of a more authoritative type has been 
brought to bear upon elections in these States. It came out 
on the evidence of creditable witnesses, including in one 
instance a former Judge of the Supreme Court of Utah, 
that candidates for political office had been selected by. the 
Church leaders ; that at an election in Idaho the people had 
been told by Mormon apostles that there had been “a 
revelation” that they should vote the Republican ticket ; 
that refusal to support the approved candidates involved a 
tisk of business ruin ; and that opponents of this political 
dictatorship had been formally excommunicated. In the 
course of this testimony reference was made more than once 
to a class of the community known as “ Jack- Mormons,” 7. ¢. 
persons who were “Gentiles” in religion, but found it 
expedient to agree politically with their Mormon neighbours. 

In its discussion of the political phase of the question 
the Committee’s report lays great stress upon the terms 
of the oath administered in the ceremony known as “taking 
the endowments,” a ceremony which usually accompanies 
the performance of a marriage. It has been proved, says 
the Committee, that the oath is taken substantially in this 
form: “ You and each of you do covenant and promise that 
you will pray and never cease to pray Almighty God to 
avenge the blood of the prophets upon this nation, and 
that you will teach the same to your children and to your 
children’s children unto the third and fourth generations.” 
In the opinion of the Committee such an obligation is 
“wholly incompatible” with the duty which a United 
States Senator owes to the nation. “It is difficult to con- 
ceive how one could discharge the obligation which rests 
upon every Senator so to perform his official duties as to 
promote the welfare of the people of the United States, and 
at the same time be calling down the vengeance of Heaven 
on this nation because of the killing of the founders of the 
Mormon Church sixty years ago.” The questions relating 
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to this endowment ceremony brought into the investigation 
an atmosphere of tragic mystery which one immediately 
recognises as appropriate to the traditions of this strange 
sect. The silence of the witnesses was no less significant 
than their answers. Several of them, when pressed for an 
account of the ceremony, “could not remember.” In one 
case a man who had been separated from the Mormon 
Church for thirty years still felt so keenly the obligations 
he had contracted that he refused to divulge them. While 
another witness, a woman, was making her disclosures she 
was so seriously affected that she trembled continuously and 
spoke with great difficulty. Only one person who appeared 
before the Committee declared that he had always con- 
sidered the endowment oath obligations in the light of a 
joke. As he was so light-hearted over the whole business 
he had no hesitation in testifying that the Mormons who 
took this oath bound themselves to secrecy on penalty of 
the following mutilations: “That the throat be cut from 
ear to ear and the tongue torn out; that the breast be cut 
asunder and the heart and vitals be torn from the body; 
that the body be cut asunder at the middle and the bowels 
cut out.” It was further stated that during the ceremony 
the priest wore robes bearing the marks of the compass and 
the square on the left and right breasts, a rent like a button- 
hole over the abdomen, and another over the knee. These 
marks were for the purpose of impressing the penalties upon 
the minds of those present. Another piece of symbolism 
was the anointing of the right arm of the person initiated 
that it might be made strong to avenge the blood of the 
prophets. 

These revelations should prove a valuable source to any 
novelist who wishes to repeat the success of “ A Study in 
Scarlet” and other popular representations of Mormon 
terrorism. If, however, we find them too gruesome for 
acceptance, we may excuse our unbelief by appealing to the 
minority report, which dismisses altogether the evidence as 
to the obligations contracted in the endowment oath, assert- 
ing that it is “limited in amount, vague and indefinite in 
character, and utterly unreliable because of the disreputable 
and untrustworthy character of the witnesses.” On the 
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other hand, it is at least equally open to us to accept as trust- 
worthy the evidence thus impugned, for it is so accepted— 
at any rate as far as the oath of vengeance is concerned—by 
the majority members. It may also be worth while to 
mention an incident to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee was called during the inquiry. At a meeting held 
at Eureka, Utah, Bishop Daniel Connolly, commenting on 
the proceedings at Washington, denounced as “ traitors” 
those who had revealed the endowment oaths, and said he 
‘had known traitors to be shot.” When taken to task for 
the violence of his language the Bishop explained that he 
was indignant at the witnesses who had violated their oath, 
but that if he had known there was a reporter present he 
would have been more guarded. It is surely not without 
significance that a Mormon bishop, speaking without a view 
to publication, should have accused these witnesses not of 
lying but of breaking faith. It may be added that this 
evidence, even in some of its most sensational features, 
agrees with that taken before a Judge of the United States 
Court in Utah in 1889 in the case of certain Mormon aliens 
who applied for admission to American citizenship. 

Much interesting information was supplied respecting 
the business concerns of the Mormon Church. This section 
of the evidence may appear to have little connection with 
the main subject of inquiry, but it was probably admitted 
as bearing upon the general question of the power exercised 
by the hierarchy, and no doubt contributed to the finding 
of the Committee that the Mormon leaders “ claim divine 
authority to control the members of said Church in all 
things, temporal as well as spiritual.” How political and 
commercial activities may work together was shown by a 
witness from Idaho, who attributed to the authority of the 
Mormon Church the passing in that State of a bill placing 
a bounty of one cent a pound on all sugar manufactured 
within its borders in 1903, and half-a-cent a pound on 
that manufactured in 1904. It was estimated that the 
bounty amounted to $76,000 in 1903 and to $150,000 in 
1904. There are four sugar refineries in Idaho, and the 
Mormon president is at the head of three of them. Another 
witness, Mr. C. A. Smurthwaite, who had lived in Ogden, 
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Utah, for more than twenty years, and had contributed 
largely to the Mormon funds, told a remarkable story. In 
1904 he was establishing independent salt works. President 
Smith regarded this enterprise as competing with the salt 
works run by the Church, and commanded Mr. Smurth- 
waite to desist on pain of being ruined by the cutting of 
rates. This command was not obeyed, and in consequence 
Mr. Smurthwaite was summarily excommunicated. The 
Church salt company at once reduced the price of crude 
salt from eight to two dollars a ton. This not only ren- 
dered it impossible for the independent company to make 
any profit, but destroyed its credit with the banks. The 
same witness estimated that President Smith was receiving 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 a year in tithes, and added 
that no accounting had ever been made for income from 
this source. It is only fair to state that in May of last 
year an announcement appeared in the press of the United 
States to the effect that the Mormon Church had decided 
to withdraw from all its business enterprises. ‘The reason 
given for this change of policy was that the converts and 
newcomers whom the Church thought it expedient to 
protect years ago were now able to maintain their com- 
mercial standing without its assistance. Journalistic opinion, 
however, is inclined to regard this reform as not unconnected 
with the publicity given to the Senate investigation. 

I have now outlined the most prominent features of the 
evidence and of the Committee’s report. It remains to 
summarise the net results of the whole investigation. In 
the first place, the attack upon the Senator from Utah 
has proved a fiasco. The fact that Mr. Smoot himself 
is not a polygamist distinguishes his case at once from 
that of the Mormon official who was excluded from the 
House of Representatives in 1900 for the reason that he 
had broken the law against plural marriage. The argument 
drawn by the Committee from the possibility of conflict 
between his obligations to the United States Government 
and to the Mormon Church was obviously a doubtful ground 
for rejection. The extent to which a Senator may justifiably 
go in promoting or safeguarding non-political causes— 
business interests, for example—is a delicate problem of 
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casuistry, and not a few Senators would be made personally 
anxious by any judgment which seriously restricted their 
freedom in this respect. And the alleged responsibility of 
Mr. Smoot for the sins of omission and commission that 
can be laid at the door of the Mormon hierarchy is dis- 
counted by the evidence that, in the words of the minority 
report, “he has never at any time, and particularly he has 
not since the manifesto of 1890, countenanced or encouraged 
plural marriages,” but that, on the contrary, he has exerted 
his influence “to effect a complete discontinuance of such 
marriages.” It is true that he has “ silently acquiesced ” in 
the polygamous cohabitation continued from the earlier 
period, but, as the minority report is careful to point out, 
even Congress itself might reasonably be charged with 
sharing this indifference. 

But while the promoters of the anti-Smoot agitation 
have failed in their immediate purpose they have at least 
succeeded in impressing the country with the gravity of the 
problem, The investigation has entirely dispelled the com- 
fortable belief that polygamous practices had been brought 
to an end, and that the Mormon Church had been loyal to 
the agreement with the United States Government in virtue 
of which Utah was admitted to Statehood. It is not merely 
a question of the continuance of the polygamous relation- 
ships entered into before the 1890 manifesto, though even in 
that matter the Mormon distinction between polygamy and 
polygamous cohabitation has not hitherto been adequately 
appreciated by the outside world. The majority report, as 
already noted, deliberately accuses the Church of counte- 
nancing and encouraging not only the continuance of 
previous relationships, but also the contracting of new 
plural marriages. It also shows, by quotations from official 
publications, that the Mormons are instructed to believe that 
the revelation approving polygamy is of higher authority 
than the manifesto forbidding it. 

While the exposure of these conditions is sufficient to 
arouse anxiety respecting the social welfare of the region 
dominated by Mormonism, a no less serious political situation 
is brought to light by the deliberate pronouncement of the 
Senate Committee that there exists in that region an imperium 
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in imperio. If, as is by no means unlikely, the Democratic 
party should gain considerable accessions during the next few 
years and thus threaten the present Republican supremacy, 
the Mormon vote might easily turn the scale in national 
politics. It is generally recognised that in Utah the Mormon 
leaders control all the political offices, that in Idaho and 
Wyoming no one can be elected to any such office without 
their consent, and that their authority is considerable and is 
increasing in Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Colorado, to 
say nothing of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 
It must be remembered that in the composition of the 
Federal Senate every State in the Union, irrespective of its 
population, is represented by two members, so that the 
combined vote of Utah and Idaho, representing a total 
population of 438,521, counts for just as much as that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, representing 13,571,009. As 
long as the Mormon vote is worth so much at Washington 
it is almost hopeless to expect any action to be taken for 
the enforcement of the law in the face of the opposition of 
the Mormon Church. The history of this very investigation 
casts a strong light upon the zeal of the politicians. If the 
Senate Committee had wished, it might easily have com- 
pleted its inquiry in the spring or summer of 1904, so that 
the Senate might have settled the case before the end of the 
long session. But there was to be a Presidential election in 
November, and it was expedient that the situation should 
not be complicated by any decision on this disturbing ques- 
tion. ‘ Careful handling of the Smoot case,” said the New 
York Evening Post,’ “becomes more necessary as the cam- 
paign advances. The staunch Republicans of the Senate 
Committee have a difficult course to steer. If at any time 
before November 8 Smoot’s unseating appears probable, 
Utah and her three neighbours are more likely than not 
to appear in the Democratic column. On the other hand, 
the least intimation that the Mormon apostle may retain his 
seat may cost the support of a host of high-minded people 
in the close? States of the East and Middle West.” The 
League of Women’s Societies sent an anti-polygamy “ plank” 
1 May 3, 1904. 
2 A “close” State is one in which the two parties are closely matched. 
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to both parties previous to the National Conventions of that 
year, with an appeal for its incorporation in the “ platform.” 
The Democratic Convention accepted this suggestion, but 
the Republicans were too adroit to risk the loss of the 
Mormon States by any such pronouncement. By the 
summer of 1906 the reports of the Committee had been 
presented. Why did not the Senate come to the vote 
before adjourning? Again the Evening Post‘ supplies an 
answer. ‘‘ The Republicans unquestionably fear that Smoot’s 
unseating will cause the loss of the group of Rocky Moun- 
tain States where the Mormon vote holds the balance of 
power. ... There is not any doubt that the Republican 
managers want the case to rest until another election is 
over.” It was not a Presidential election this time, but an 
election of the State Legislatures which would have the duty 
of choosing Federal Senators. The stiffest fight was in 
Idaho, where the retiring Senator, Mr. F. T. Dubois, was 
a candidate for re-election. During the last few years Mr. 
Dubois has done more than any other man to open the eyes 
of the American public to the Mormon peril, and has come 
to be regarded as the protagonist of the opposition to the 
Mormon power. The whole authority of the Church was 
consequently brought to bear against him. ‘Those who 
cherish the fond belief that Mr. Roosevelt is not a “ party 
man” will probably be surprised to hear that this authority 
was seconded by the influence of the President of the United 
States, who sent a leading member of his cabinet, Secretary 
Taft, all the way to Idaho to speak against Mr. Dubois. 
The ostensible reason of this Presidential interference was 
the need of assisting the forces of “law and order” to cope 
with certain labour troubles which had arisen in the State. 
The strength of this plea may be estimated from the fact 
that any such issue was entirely ignored in the “ platform” 
of the Idaho Republican Convention. Mr. Dubois, in 
protesting to the President that the only question before 
the electorate was that of Mormonism, invited him to test 
that statement by obtaining the opinion of the United 
States district judges, marshals, attorneys, or any other 
federal officers in the State. However, the net result of 
1 June 12, 1906. 
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the election was the defeat of Mr. Dubois, and the 
establishment in Idaho of the “law and order” of which 
the polygamous band at Salt Lake City are such admirable 
defenders and exponents. 

To-day the power of Mormonism in American politics 
is more firmly set than when Mr. Smoot was elected. Its 
present beneficiary is the Republican party, because that party 
alone can reciprocate its services. Should the Democrats 
gain control at Washington, there can be little doubt that 
there would be a modification of the instructions sent to 
Mormon voters from head-quarters. The hierarchy would 
show as great versatility as the Erie Railway in Jay Gould’s 
time in adapting itself to contemporary political conditions. 
Nor is it likely that the Democrats would be any more 
scrupulous than the Republicans in their attitude to Mormon 
support, especially as it would be so easy to justify a policy 
of non-interference on the ground of the favourite Democratic 
principle of State Rights. The only hope is in the growth 
of a national sentiment powerful enough to punish with 
certain defeat any party that ventured to purchase Mormon 
votes by complicity with Mormon lawlessness. 


HERBERT W. Horwiti 





THE FINANCE COMMISSION IN 
MACEDONIA 


HERE is a general impression in England that the 

reforms introduced in Macedonia by the Powers as a 

result of the last revolt are a fraud and an imposture. 
It is perfectly true that the Porte was able.to contract their 
scope and impair their efficacy by playing upon the jealousies 
of the Powers and the reluctance of Austria and Russia to 
co-operate with the English, French and Italian Govern- 
ments in the imposition of drastic changes. Nevertheless 
something has been done, a beginning has been made, which 
might, if developed under favourable conditions, result in a 
real amelioration of life in Macedonia. But time presses. 
Can the pace of Macedonian reform be accelerated 
sufficiently to anticipate the day of a foreign war or of a 
general insurrection? That will depend upon the support 
given to the men who compose the Financial Commission. 
The operations of this international body are indeed severely 
restricted ; but let us avoid the error of supposing that its 
control over the three vilayets of Macedonia is purely 
nominal. Its influence, though small, is real. Its first 
function is to examine the budget. Unfortunately army 
expenditure (about two-thirds of the total) is excluded from 
its purview at present, and the Commission has to confine 
itself to the items of civil administration, including, 
however, the police and rural gendarmerie. 

As a matter of fact this year’s budget has been severel 
criticised both as regards expenditure and taxation. Though 
the Commissioners are supposed to be incompetent to deal 
with military expenditure, they can and do use their influence 
and authority to correct and amend fiscal abuses throughout 
the three vilayets of Macedonia. Their difficulties are 
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enormous. One member of the Commission belongs toa 
country whose system of administration and finance stands 
only second to that of Turkey in the European black list. 
Another is accredited to a government which openly 
proclaims its adherence to the status guo in Turkey, and 
another adopts the same attitude in the hope of obtaining 
for his clients valuable concessions and commercial privileges 
from the sublime Porte. Even if some of the reformers were 
not half-hearted, reforms would be difficult enough for two 
reasons. First, the Sultan will fight hard against any measure 
excepting Macedonia from the general system. In a certain 
sense it is true that when you break up the fiscal and 
administrative uniformity of, the Ottoman Empire you 
break up the Empire itself. Again, no real reform can be 
executed in Turkey until the Turkish officials are removed 
or placed in subordination to independent European author- 
ity. Turkish officials are more than the instruments of a 
bad system. They are themselves an abuse of the first order. 
If the Turkish system were administered by honest, well- 
paid and competent men, it would no longer be the Turkish 
system. If any one doubt this let him consider how Egypt 
was made prosperous by Lord Cromer. 

But let us see what has been done. In each vilayet there 
is now an inspector who acts under the Commission and 
reports upon abuses. Some tax-gatherers have already been 
convicted and punished, and some irregular taxation has 
been put an end to. 

On the initiative of Mr. Harvey, the British Represent- 
ative on the Commission, several important steps have been 
taken. The heads of the villages have received lists in 
French, Turkish, Bulgarian, Servian and Greek, of the taxes 
they are legally bound to pay, and the villagers have been 
made to understand that these taxes and these alone can 
legally be enforced. This simple measure will undoubtedly 
put a stop to many cruel exactions, and is in itself a 
revolution ; for, incredible as it may seem, there is no 
record of such a thing having ever before been published in 
Turkey. Happily there is also some machinery for redress. 
All complaints made in the localities are examined by the 
Commission through its inspectors, and the tax-gatherers 
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are under their supervision. All the local registers and 
accounts are now being examined, and leakages are being 
stopped. The Commission, indeed, is protector of the fisc 
as well as of the taxpayer, and perhaps it is a shrewd 
perception of this fact that has made the impecunious 
Government of Turkey a little more yielding at times than 
might have been expected. 

A considerable sum of money nominally assigned to 
agriculture under the head of the Agricultural Bank 
attracted the attention of our Commissioner, who suspected 
that the sums passed into the bank for the encouragement 
of agriculture were not being applied to that purpose. By 
persistent pressure an Imperial irade has been obtained 
which orders that the revenue earmarked for agriculture 
(about £50,000) shall henceforth be properly employed. 
This is a real advance ; but it must not blind our eyes to 
what is the real obstacle to agriculture in Macedonia— 
namely, the insecurity of life and property, due to a com- 
bination of Moslem misrule with racial and religious 
animosities. Nor can this security, which is the basis 
of all improvement, be established without justice and 
police. In Macedonia justice consists of wrongful sentences 
tempered by Consular redress and protest. The police is 
not only weak and inefficient, but so ill-paid that it cannot 
be other than corrupt. At the present time, owing to the 
murderous activity of Greek and Servian bands whose 
attacks upon Bulgarian and Vlach villages are tolerated, if 
not encouraged, by the Turkish authorities, the state of 
Macedonia is actually more wretched and more perilous to 
the peace of Europe than for some time past. 

A report has been prepared by Mr. Harvey upon the 
taxes in the three vilayets, from which it appears that many 
are small, vexatious and unproductive. It is to be hoped 
that in the course of time the criticisms based on this report, 
and the study which the Commission is giving, will lead to 
important and beneficial results. The system of taxation 
seems to press unduly and disproportionately on agriculturists, 
while the towns get off with comparatively small contribu- 
tions. Thus the taxes on sheep, pigs and horses are 
peculiarly vexatious and unpopular. Their actual yield is 
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quite disproportionate to the amount entered in the books, 
and is said to be diminishing year by year. The personal 
tax has produced so much unrest throughout the Ottoman 
Empire that it has just been abolished by an irade and at the 
same time the tax on domestic animals has been repealed, 
Thus the work of the Finance Commission in Macedonia 
has contributed to relieve agriculturists throughout the 
Turkish dominions. An attempt is also being made to 
amend the collection of the tithe, another tax very unequal 
in its incidence. But here again the difficulty of reform is 
enormous, because the tithe, like so many other Turkish 
taxes, has been mortgaged for the service of debt. The 
Empire has so long been on the verge of bankruptcy and 
financial ruin that one hesitates to prophesy; but in the 
opinion of shrewd observers in Macedonia and Turkey, a 
collapse is imminent if the double strain of extraordinary 
military expenditure in the Yemen and in Macedonia should 
last much longer. The raising of customs duties is the last 
desperate measure sanctioned by the Powers; but no power 
on earth can prevent the misapplication and absorption of 
revenues in the bureaux of Constantinople so long as Turkey 
continues to be administered by the Turks. 

But what is perhaps an even greater grievance than the 
taxes themselves is the fact that the people of Macedonia 
derive practically no benefit from them. The army, which 
eats up the lion’s share of the revenue, gives no security to 
the villagers, but only keeps before them the grim spectre 
of massacre. Up to the present time practically the only 
expenditure from which any economic benefit is derived is 
the annual sum (about £330,000) that is applied to sustain 
the railways built under the system of “ kilometric guaran- 
tees.” Nor has the wit of man ever devised a more wasteful 
system of creating and maintaining railways than this. 
Until the last two or three years almost nothing had been 
spent on the repair of roads or bridges ; in fact, there are 
hardly any roads to repair. Many of the so-called roads are 
only tracks, and many of the bridges which once existed 
have disappeared under Turkish rule. Apart from the 
railways, which serve strips of Macedonia, the means of 
transport are far worse than they were at the time when St. 
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Paul wrote his epistles to the Thessalonians, or when the 
Emperor Galerius constructed his porta triumphalis over 
the main street of Thessalonica. It is only during the last 
three or four years that the magnificent Roman bridge at 
Uskub, which spanned three-quarters of the river (the last 
arch having been destroyed long ago in military operations), 
was restored by a local Bulgarian. Uskub, the second town 
of Macedonia, has 30,000 inhabitants and a garrison of 
10,000 Turkish troops.. There is not a single macadamised 
road, not a single decently paved street, nor any system of 
drainage. Yet the Turkish municipality has lately spent 
£4,000 on the erection of a local theatre—a grim joke 
to perpetrate in a place where laughter is unknown and 
where every one lives in daily fear of being robbed’ or 
murdered ! Nor is there any respect for persons. A few 
weeks ago the Acting British Vice-Consul was seized not 
far from the town, and stripped of all his valuables by a 
couple of armed brigands. If our Foreign Office is really 
competent and willing, this incident, and the kidnapping of 
Mr. Abbott in Salonica, should serve as a powerful lever for 
real reform. We ought to insist upon the establishment of 


an effective European police in every considerable town of 
Macedonia. ‘Then at last a start would have been made, 
the people would begin to hope, and the work of the 
Financial Commission would bear fruit. 

A Recent TRAVELLER IN THE BALKANS 





WHAT DOES LORD AVEBURY WANT?! 


L.C.C. election was very nearly induced to withdraw 

and join the Progressives by a perusal of Lord Avebury 
On Municipal and National Trading. 1 can well believe 
the story. The body of the work consists of snippets 
from such authorities as Mr. Holt Schooling’s magazine 
articles, Mr. G. R. Sims’ bitter cry in the Tribune, and 
the observations of an American professor who has been 
very roughly handled by another American professor of 
the same surname. What can be done with an author 


| HAVE heard that a Moderate candidate in the late 


who quotes Mr. Holt Schooling’s egregious calculation that 
municipalities make a loss of five and a half millions because 
they do not put by annually five per cent. on the outstanding 
capital of their reproductive undertakings in addition to 
providing one and one-third per cent. for repayment of 
capital, and then says: 


“IT do not pretend to be an authority as to what 
percentage ought to be written off for depreciation, 
but Mr. Schooling has had a long experience in such 
matters, and is well qualified to judge” ? 


It is almost incredible that it should never have struck 
Lord Avebury to ask himself whether British railway com- 
panies, for which he has the highest admiration, British 
water, gas, and tramway companies, and all the other com- 
panies working such classes of business, are in the habit of 


1 On Municipal and National Trading. By the Right Hon, Lord Avebury, 
P.C, Macmillan and Co, 1906. 
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putting by even one and a third per cent., to say nothing 
of six and a third per cent., annually for depreciation. If 
Mr. Schooling is right, nine-tenths of the commercial insti- 
tutions and individuals in the country are on the high road 
to bankruptcy, and it is difficult to see how the banks which 
confidingly lend them money can escape sharing their fate, 
To examine such a work as this in detail would be 
unworthy of a serious periodical. But something of value 
may be got out of the book if we can discover from it what et 
Lord Avebury really wants. If we can do that, we shall Be 
know what the ordinary average ill-informed and prejudiced 
anti-municipalist really wants. When Lord Avebury quotes ; 
Mr. Schooling and Mr. Sims as authorities and tells us what 4 
an American said about our tramway system, and what a er 
friend who happens to be a gas-company director, and there- a 
fore must know, said about municipal gas, we seem to be a 
listening to the man on the ’bus. 4 
What then does Lord Avebury want, with regard to the ia 
institutions commonly associated in our minds with municipal 4 
trading, of which the supply of water, gas, electricity and * 
tramways are the principal? It is easy enough to say what 
the company promoter wants: it is that the first person who 
asks should be given all the requisite powers, and should be 
allowed to take possession of the subsoil, or the surface of 4 
the public streets, and to inconvenience the wayfarer by 2 
continual repairs and alterations to his property, without 
paying a penny for his privileges and without incurring any 
obligations, But this is too preposterous to be openly 
claimed. A water company in possession of the only 
source of supply and with unrestricted powers of charging pee 
would be able to appropriate to itself nearly the whole bs. 
ground value of a town. It is easier to find substitutes for < 
gas, electricity, and trams than for water, and consequently -4 
the results of unrestricted powers in these cases would not be +g 
quite so striking, as is shown, for example, by the fact that the ag 
Gas Light and Coke Company has recently been selling gas f: 
at a penny below what it is entitled to charge under a 
its sliding scale. But they would be the same in principle, 4 
and the unrestricted “ franchise,” as the Americans call it, a 


would in most considerable places sell for a large sum, 4 
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if put up to a fair auction. Lord Avebury admits this at 
any rate of tramways when he complains that London (and 
by implication other towns) were enabled by the “unfor- 
tunate ” Tramway Act of 1870 to become possessed of the 
tramway property “for a sum far below its real value” 
(p. 74). The “real value” in Lord Avebury’s mind is 
obviously the value of the concession of exclusive rights to 
run railways in the streets in perpetuity, as opposed to the 
value actually paid for under the Tramways Act in pursu- 
ance of a bargain which historical documents show to have 
been perfectly well-understood at the time it was made, 
namely, the value of the plant and other material objects 
taken as parts of a working tramway. 

Outside London, which sometimes seems to a mere 
“‘ provincial” to be outgrowing sentient capacity, nobody 
interested as ratepayer or owner in a particular town has 
the least wish to make a present of a valuable “ franchise” 
or concession to the first person who asks for it, or to the 
first person or set of persons who commands enough “influ- 
ence” either with the local or the central authority. If 
Lord Avebury and his friends, or such of them as have a 
real desire to benefit the public, would only take this obvious 
fact to heart, they would see that in order to diminish 
municipal trading without introducing or rather increasing 
corrupt influences, they must discover and popularise alter- 
native means of retaining the whole or most of the value of 
the perpetual franchise for the ratepayers, and ultimately for 
the owners, or, what comes in the end to much the same 
thing, to the consumers. 

In the water and gas period of the nineteenth century it 
was hoped to reserve the value to the consumers by the plan 
of prescribing maximum charges and maximum dividends. 
The result is thus described by Lord Avebury on p. 87, 
when he asks us to “look at the West Middlesex Company,” 
which, as he says, “was paying its maximum dividend. 
The shareholders are (sic) entitled to no more. If the 
profits increased, the directors were bound to reduce the 
price of water. Indeed, they had already done so to some 
extent. In fact, therefore, the so-called shareholders were 
preference shareholders. The ratepayers had a valuable 
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property in the company.” Lord Avebury seems incapable 
of seeing that if the so-called shareholders were preference 
shareholders, the [water-] ratepayers must have been the 
ordinary shareholders, and that he is a municipal trader 
malgré/ui, Can anything be much more grotesque than this 
recommendation, by an ardent individualist, of a system 
which resulted in putting the management of a business 
capable of paying its preference dividend and more, in the 
hands of the preference shareholders? What becomes of 
the appeal to the efficiency of self-interest? Lord Avebury 
unconsciously answers himself on this head when he com- 
mends the gas sliding-scale system because the plan “not 
only gives the consumer a share in increased profits, 
but also gives the companies a motive for economy.” In 
other words, the ‘so-called shareholders ” who were really 
“preference shareholders” had to be bribed with offers of 
dividend beyond the prescribed maximum in order to induce 
them to give the unrepresented consumers the advantage of 
diminishing cost of production. The remedy, such as it is, 
has been adopted not only, as Lord Avebury tells us twice 
on two consecutive pages, “in London and several other ” 
places, but in over two hundred, as is well known to those 
who think it necessary to look at obvious sources of informa- 
tion such as the Board of Trade Gas-Company Return before 
attempting to instruct the public on municipal trade. The 
sliding-scale system, whatever its merits in regard to gas, does 
not seem easy to apply to other services, and no one seems 
to have suggested that it can well be applied to water or 
tramways. Certainly Lord Avebury does not. 

By the time street railroads, as the Americans, with 
their. eye for the reality of things, call tramways, began to 
be introduced, the maximum dividend plan was discredited, 
and after consideration it was decided not to apply it to the 
new invention, but to adopt instead the plan of allowing 


_local authorities either to construct tramways themselves 


and lease the working to companies, or to give companies 
concessions to construct and work, terminable at the end of 
twenty-one years if the local authority should then deter- 
mine to pay for the plant valued not as old iron, but as 
plant used in a going concern. The terms of this second 
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alternative were carefully discussed at the time, and it is on 
record in the minutes of evidence taken before select com- 
mittees and elsewhere that they were perfectly well under- 
stood by every one concerned, and that the actual wording 
of the important clause was the result of suggestions made 
on behalf of the corporations by the Town Clerk of Man- 
chester with the view of preventing good-will being “ edged 
in.” Now, strange as it vy appear, Lord Avebury seems 
to have no objection to the first alternative offered by the 
Tramways Act, nor even, perhaps, to its extension to other 
enterprises. On p. 92 he says :—‘ I question whether any 
man of business will doubt for a moment that if our munici- 
palities would lease their gas-works, tramways, and electric 
ighting concerns, and (sic) without any increase of charges, 
it would be a substantial boon to the ratepayers, and do 
much to reduce our rates.” This, perhaps, is not conclusive, 
as Lord Avebury may have in his mind “ of course it would 
be better still to sell the concerns outright, and still better 
never to have touched them.” But three pages earlier 
he says, “the amount received from the tramway lines 
which are leased must, of course, be deducted from any 
estimate of profit on municipal trading,” so that in his 
opinion to own a tramway is not municipal trading, and the 
general trend of the book is to show that everything which 
is municipal trading is wrong, and everything which is not 
is right. We may take it then that in Lord Avebury’s 
opinion Glasgow and Manchester were quite right, and 
gave a “substantial boon to the ratepayers” as well as did 
“‘ much to reduce the rates” when they constructed the old 
horse lines, and leased them to companies, and that towns 
which have adopted the same policy with regard to the 
modern electric lines have equally done well. But if this 
is so, if there is no harm in municipal ownership, what 
becomes of all the clamour about the ruinous increase of 
municipal debt? According to Lord Avebury “the 
United Kingdom has practically the same urban population 
as the United States; therefore it should have about the 
same urban street railway track mileage, namely, 14,000 
miles,” or about four times as much as it has. Imagination 
boggles at the thought of what Lord Avebury and his 
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WHAT DOES LORD AVEBURY WANT? 


friends would say if the local authorities borrowed enough 
to make up this alleged deficiency. 

It is difficult, therefore, to feel quite satisfied that Lord 
Avebury’s solution of the tramway question is to be found 
in the at alternative offered by the “deadly” or “ unfor- 
tunate” Tramways Act. What then is his real desire? 
In one place (p. 101) he seems to agree with his American 
authority for British matters, Mr. Meyer, that Dublin did 
very well to get $70,000 a year as wayleave from the Dublin 
tramway company; but generally in the scattered pages 
which deal with tramways in his most disorderly book any 
attempt on the part of a local authority to make any sort of 
bargain with tramway promoters is regarded as the height 
of wickedness, and it is mere levying of “ blackmail ” for a 
local authority even to insist on a street being widened 
before a portion of it is partly withdrawn from ordinary use 
by a tramline! So abominably wicked is this last action 
that even the fact that it obstructs the L.C.C. in its muni- 
cipal trading and accumulation of debt does not condone the 
offence. There is therefore some ground for believing that 
Lord Avebury agrees with the permanent officers of the 
two Houses of Parliament who really govern this country 
in all matters for which private bill legislation is required. 
Although the right to run tramways is obviously of enor- 
mously different value in different districts, these gentlemen 
have held that it ought to be granted on the same terms in 
all districts, and have therefore refused even to allow pro- 
posals for wayleaves to be put before the committees of the 
Houses which fondly imagine that they determine the fate 
of legislation. If it had not been for this hindrance to the 
arrangement of reasonable terms, many more municipalities 
would have made arrangements with companies instead of 
doing the work themselves. Lord Avebury and his friends 
are simply kicking against the pricks of common-sense when 
they propose that concessions should be given away for less 
than they are worth. They have some dim consciousness 
of the fact, and hence arises the extraordinary confusion 
and contradiction which is characteristic of their writings, 
and of their proposals for a policy, when they are rash enough 
to make any. What can be done with a writer who 
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complains that ‘‘ the municipal tramways on the other hand” 
(1.e. as contrasted with railways), “‘ have been constructed 
without any payment for the roads along which they run ; 
they have even been carried outside the district of the 
authority which operates them,” and yet desires company 
tramways to be constructed without any payment or any 
equivalent for payment? Perhaps to be perfectly fair, we 
should say any equivalent beyond the cost of maintaining 
the road between the rails and eighteen inches outside the 
rails, since there is nothing to show that Lord Avebu 
disapproves of that blackmailing provision of the deadly 
Tramways Act. On the other hand, however, there is 
nothing to show that he approves of that provision or even 
of the companies being obliged to maintain their rails. 


Epwin CANNAN 


CROSS CURRENTS IN PHILANTHROPY’ 


E are apt to be puzzled by the war of contend- 

ing factions in the cause of industrial betterment. 

Why should they fight at all? They have the 
same aim; progress and reform are the watchwords of each, 
and their efforts appear to be disinterested. Yet they are.at 
war, and the fighting is not less fierce because the causes of 
it are obscure. Could anything seem more reasonable than 
a policy which aims at securing industrial peace by profit- 
sharing and co-operation, industrial welfare by thrift and 
small investments, industrial efficiency by skilled training 
and apprenticeship? It is something of a shock to the 
onlooker to find that, in the eyes of the leaders from a 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN PHILANTHROPY 
different camp, profit-sharing is but an insidious dodge of 
the capitalist, thrift and saving a senseless if not actively 
dangerous habit, and apprenticeship a misunderstood relic 
of a dead system. We think we can safely applaud the 
model factory and the garden city,—until we are startled by 
the proclamation from the other side that the one is a 
degrading sop, and the other a gilded gage for deluded 
labourers. What does it all mean? In the familiar field 
of national politics we are accustomed to the party warfare, 
and may be content to explain it by a reference to inherited 
prejudices and instincts based upon unconscious self-interest. 
In the newer politics of industry a similar explanation may 
perhaps serve. The aim of the rival factions is only 
nominally the same; actually both end and means are 
determined for each by subtle undercurrents of thought 
and feeling, due sometimes to position and possessions, or 
the want of them, sometimes to hidden prejudices inherited 
from feudal days, or quite opposite prejudices due to an 
experience which dissociates the present from the past and 
links it to an ideal future. 

In the field of philanthropy, however, and of general 
social reform, where the same oppositions are painfully 
evident, a different explanation is needed. The advocates 
of rival policies are here disinterested, not apparently but 
really. All alike aim at the betterment of lives less fortunate 
than their own, and, more often than not, they are united 
by identity of class and a similar experience of life. Yet 
they too split into hostile camps. Do but mention the 
free provision of food for unfed children, of pensions for 
the old, of work for the workless, of shelter for the home- 
less, and you will be applauded with enthusiasm or crushed 
with chilling disapproval according to the camp in which 
you happen to be. Clearly in these cases we must go 
behind the causes of class prejudice or self-interest. These 
do not explain why Sir John Gorst and Dr. Macnamara 
are on one side, and Sir Arthur Clay and Mr. C. S. Loch 
on the other, nor why Mrs. Higgs faces one way, and 
Miss Loane and Mrs. Bosanquet the exactly opposite way. 
It is not a question of Socialism versus Individualism ; still 
less of Want versus Wealth. What then? 
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At bottom, the cause seems to lie in the difference of 
view-point, due to a difference of analysis of the problems 
and a concentration upon different aspects of the lives 
which all alike are anxious to raise. The opposing factions 
do not see the same problems; the remedies they offer are 
aimed at different evils. Their proposals conflict with one 
another, we say: it would be truer to say that they do not 
meet at all, for they are worked out upon different planes 
of thought, with premises drawn from different elements in 
the lives considered. And then the question arises whether 
they may not after all be complementary rather than con- 
tradictory, and whether a fusion of the premises may not 
lead to a reconciliation of the conclusions. 

This difference of view-point, leading to very divergent 
estimates of social problems and remedies, is well illustrated 
by some of the books which have recently attracted attention. 
These may be divided roughly into two classes, according to 
the method of inquiry adopted, in turn depending upon the 
attitude and line of approach on the part of the inquirers. 
In the one class, the inquirer stands outside his subject 
matter, his eyes fixed upon the conditions, the structure, 
the circumstances, and the material setting of the evil 
examined, not upon the lives themselves in which the 
evil is manifested. In the other class, the view is essen- 
tially internal and intimate. Penetrating beneath the 
structure, the inquirer attempts to present the evil in 
terms of life and character; to depict it, not as a mass of 
suffering but as a medley of light and shade, of good and 
ill; the sufferings of the people being sometimes self-caused 
rather than superimposed, the want always relative to thei 
needs and capacities, not to ours, and the whole to be 
judged from within as well as from without. The remedies 
demanded are then seen to be not simple but very complex,— 
innumerable indeed, and all depending upon growth of 
character and function, not upon change of circumstance 
and structure. 

We are far from assuming that the one view is right, 
the other wrong; still less that the two are incompatible. 
The work of Mr. Charles Booth has shown that both can 
be combined, to some extent at least. But it is certainly 
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true that in all social inquiries, even as in his, one character- 
istic or the other tends to predominate, and determines the 
result. And, as a consequence, the literature of practical 
sociology is marked increasingly by a one-sidedness amounting 
to more or less bitter partisanship. 

As an example of the external view-point we may 
take first Mrs. Higgs’ Glimpses into the Abyss. The title 
suggests the impressionist of the style of Mr. Jack London; 
and though the comparison is not a fair one, since Mrs. 
Higgs has given much more than six weeks to the study of 
the vagrant, it is fair to say that where Mr. London erred 
there too she errs, as all do err who make a short and sudden 
plunge into a preconceived inferno. Their estimate can 
never be a true one, any more than Dr. Johnson’s estimate 
of the Highlands was a true one. Alien eyes are as 
incapable of seeing the truth as Fleet Street spectacles. So, 
when we read the book to discover what are the sufferings 
of the tramp, we learn instead what were the sufferings of 
Mrs. Higgs herself when subjected to the conditions of a 
tramp’s life. That is of value, doubtless; it is an index to 
the evil nature of the conditions and the treatment. But 
that is not enough; we must know more of the nature of 
the tramp before we can condemn the treatment of him as 
utterly inhuman or senselessly repressive. What zs he or 
she? How comes he to be an outcast? What degree of 
repression is made necessary, what amount of encourage- 
ment is made possible, by the evil and the good in him or 
inher? Mrs. Higgs does not really tell us. The remedies 
she suggests may be excellent: her plea for a change in our 
three-century-old treatment of the vagrant is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Vagrancy Committee. 
But, setting aside the male tramps, we have a right to ask 
for more information about the female vagrant whom Mrs. 
Higgs has made her special concern. A few statistics, a 
few descriptions of filthy lodging-houses, may take us half- 
Way to a decision as to remedies. But what is the nature of 
the homeless woman, and how comes she to be on the road? 
We are given a theoretical account of the manufacture of 
derelict womanhood. We are told that women “on the 
road” are almost forced to become women “on the street.” 
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We read of one or two instances of girls left stranded and 
temporarily homeless. We also read much about the dis- 
integration of the home. With all the emphasis of italies it 
is urged that ‘the home must be made the centre of all our 
thought, the focus of national consciousness.” We are told 
to attack the causes of the nomad life, and so on. But the 
outstanding feature of the book—its plea for a shelter and a 
common lodging—house for women in every town in the 
kingdom—hangs in the air, out of connection with the 
evidence, apparently at variance with the writer’s own senti- 
ments, and supported only by the discovery that the existing 
conditions of the vagrant’s life are execrably bad. Mrs, 
Higgs rather strengthens than upsets the conviction that 
the shelter life and the common lodging-house life are anti- 
social, and that the true line of reform lies, not in the 
indefinite multiplication of municipal shelters and lodging- 
houses, but in the expansion of her own principle that “ it 
belongs to womanhood to befriend womanhood.” A woman 
friend in every town, by all means—with all which that 
implies; but not a permanent abode for the nomads. Mrs. 
Higgs succeeds in enlisting our sympathy, but fails to con- 
vince us by her arguments, just because her analysis is not 
carried deep enough. The conditions of the tramp-life are | 
only one side of it, and that the external side. 

A very different book may be taken as an illustration of 
a similar failure. Sir John Gorst’s Children of the Nation 
is an eloquent plea for the State care of the children of the 
poor. It is full of trenchant criticism of existing conditions, 
of which the very existence is taken as evidence of our 
national neglect. The criticisms are doubtless valid, and 
the conclusions follow from the premises. But both pre- 
mises and conclusions are conditional, in the sense that they 
apply only so long as we consider the external conditions 
by themselves. Of course a system of State feeding and 
Se medical care, (with strict punishment of neglect,) is better, 
E as a system, than the status quo, whereby every young life 
is left to the mercy of haphazard combinations of neglect 
and care. But that is not enough: the system has value 
only as it fits the whole social life to which it is relative; 
and the best systematisation of conditions may fail horribly 
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if it is in disharmony with the life-motives upon which it is 
imposed. Like Mrs. Higgs, Sir John Gorst may be right. 
But the statistics of physical defects, used to build up a dark 
picture of social waste, do not, by themselves, prove his point. 

We may turn now to illustrations of the opposite point 
of view, which we have described as internal and intimate. 
Nothing could be more marked than the contrast between 
the two books already referred to and Miss M. Loane’s 
The Next Street but One, or the Report on the children 
of a single school in Edinburgh compiled by the Charity 
Organisation Society of that city. In both of these, widely 
as they differ from one another, there appears the character- 
istic of close observation of individual lives ; and the picture 
presented is therefore an extraordinarily complex one. Miss 
Loane’s book is a series of pictures of the actual and 
many-sided lives of poor people, drawn with an appreciation 
and knowledge only possessed by one who has really entered 
into those lives, and lived close to them for years. She finds 
nothing “abysmal:” to hint such a thing would be to 
insult the poor. There is much to pity; still more to 
admire ; much to condemn, too, though not nearly as much 
as in the stupid and insolent “ charity ” of many of the rich. 
The lives in mean streets are seen to be as other lives are— 
only harder, and therefore often braver; never necessarily 
hopeless ; usually full of the germs of good, the development 
of which may be checked for a while, but not inevitably 
stifled, by the conditions of the life. Remedies? There is 
only one remedy for imperfect life—to grow better; but 
that means a many-sided growth in which every element of 
character, and therefore of circumstance, is involved. 

Now, of such a book only one criticism is possible. It 
is too optimistic, and just a little blind to the big issues. 
In watching the life, the observer has lost sight of the 
“oppression of circumstance,” even as the observer of the 
external class loses sight of the buoyancy of life. From one 
extreme—too much attention to structure—we have passed 
to the other—too much neglect of the influence of structure. 
Undue concentration of view upon the outside is met by 
equally undue concentration upon the inside. Miss Loane 
certainly sees the life of the poor from within and at close 
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quarters. She sees the vast potentiality of independence 
and interdependence, compared with which the power of 
improved mechanism is mere impotence. She sees the 
absurdity of the ‘‘ benevolist,” and despises his institutions, 
which, after all, are intended to fit people to live outside 
them, not inside. But in the very closeness of her view of 
the life, she almost fails to realise the power of its external 
setting. Too low a wage spells immorality, she says; an 
intermittent wage spells thriftlessness, we may add. But 
what then of the conditions of industry which so largely 
determine the lowness and irregularity of the wage? What 
of the anemia traceable to intermittent service, and the 
consumption due to home-work? After all, the life is 
sometimes at the mercy of a system not always visible to the 
close observer. 

Optimism, however, is not always a result of the close 
scrutiny. The Report on the Edinburgh School children 
is the reverse of optimistic. It is a cold and matter-of-fact 
presentment of the physical, mental, and moral condition of 
1400 children from a poor school, based on a systematic 
investigation worthy of the reputation for thoroughness 
which the Charity Organisation Society has earned. Every 
family—781 in all—was visited carefully ; case-papers were 
compiled for each, with not less than fifty questions asked 
and answered, and verified by reference to employers, police, 
clergy and others. And the picture is even gloomier than 
any sketch of an abyss, and very much more telling. But 
there is this big difference : we are taken behind the scenes 
and shown the omnipresent character-causes of the evils. 
External conditions are not neglected; bad housing and 
poor wages are allowed due influence. Yet they are made 
to seem insignificant by the side of internal conditions— 
drink, carelessness, laziness and neglect. The picture is 
thus the complement to that of Sir John Gorst, and points 
to a different conclusion. What that conclusion is we are 
not told, but are left to judge for ourselves. Stunted growth, 
deformities, disease, hunger and dirt, are all admitted and 
scheduled—a terrible list. But behind them—what? 
Take one fact alone: of the 781 families examined only 
293 can be called sober; 425 are found definitely to be 
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drunken, and the remaining 63 suspected of drink. What 
are we to say now of Sir John Gorst’s remedies? Is this 
evil to be met by free meals from the State, or any other 
device of paternal government? ‘The question almost 
answers itself. The deeper defects call for subtler cures 
than any legislative contrivances intended to stop up the 
obvious holes of want and hunger, Shall we then 
contentedly leave the matter in the hands of churches and 
charities? ‘The Report gives us the answer in the form of 
one of the most striking commentaries on the futility of 
voluntary effort which we have ever read. There is no 
lack of relief ; from church or chapel or charitable funds 
help is given to 449 families, of whom 135 are sober ! 
Here are some random samples from a long and monotonous 
list: ** Lots of charitable aid; both parents drunken.” 
“Food and clothes from school and churches; parents 
drunken and lazy.” ‘Church, school, and ladies’ help ; 
father a drunkard and malingerer.” “School food for 
children ; two churches look after them; both parents 
drunken ; mother keeps brothels.” ‘“C.O.S. and church 
give help ; both parents drink, children neglected, father in 
gaol.” We are not told whether these are to be taken as 
statements of cause and effect, or examples of palliatives 
which do not touch the real evils. In either case the 
inference is obvious: voluntary philanthropic effort is as 
impotent as State-aid is mistaken. And so the non-possumus 
attitude of the C.O.S. becomes intelligible. What on earth 
can be done till drunkenness and fecklessness are changed to 
sobriety and common prudence? 

It would be easy to multiply instances illustrative of the 
way in which differences in the line of approach lead to 
differences in the result of the inquiry. But it would be 
unfair to imply that the opposing attitudes are never com- 
bined. They are sometimes harmonised, especially in books 
in which two or more people collaborate ; and one example 
of such combination may be mentioned. 

In the excellent account of Women’s Work and Wages 
in Birmingham, the authors have given a very fairly com- 
plete picture of the conditions of work and wage in women’s 
industry, together with a really admirable analysis of the life- 
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motives which affect these conditions—the weaknesses and 
shortcomings, the limitation of outlook, the lack of ambition, - 
the carelessness and instability, to which—in part only— 
women owe their underpayment. And, as the picture is a 
fair one, so too the remedies proposed are fairly balanced. 
If there is a little bias in favour of mechanical devices 
such as wages-boards and the institution of a national 
minimum, it is slight ; there is no neglect of the internal 
improvements which must accompany and vitalise the 
external remedies. 

Now these examples of recent estimates of social 
problems, and of recommendations for the treatment of 
them, point to a conclusion which goes some way towards 
a reconciliation of the rival parties in the cause of social 
betterment. We are exposed always to two dangers: that 
of failing to see the trees for the wood, and that of losing 
sight of the wood for the trees. We fall into one or the 
other according to the point of view with which we start, 
and the method of approach we adopt. And once started 
on this line or on that, we travel on towards something 
perilously near bigotry. The dangers are sometimes avoided, 
though not often ; seldom by any single inquirer, especially 
when general poverty and its attendant evils form the 
subject of inquiry. And the tendency to over-emphasise 
one view and neglect the other is increased the further we 
travel along the road chosen, till at last we end in the 
definitely hostile camps of Character versus Circumstance 
or Individualism versus Socialism. Should the inquirer 
take the external view, then the more he gazes the more is 
he impressed by the great patches of black darkness, by the 
groups, masses, or percentages of lives dragged on in an 
impossible setting, submerged by the sheer physical dis- 
abilities of a too poor existence. No remedies except big 
ones seem worth considering ; no others can appreciably 
affect the problem. How far he will go—at what point 
he will stop along the line that stretches from legal and 
institutional reform to upheaval and revolution of the social 
structure—this is a question dependent upon his own 
idiosyncracy. If he sees an abyss from the view-point of a 
different world of comfort, cleanliness, and ease, then his 
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sentiment, untempered by reason, is likely to clamour for 
revolution ; if he succeeds in examining the structure of the 
evils more dispassionately, he will be content with reform. 
But a definite change in the conditions of life he will 
demand in any case. But now suppose the inquirer starts, 
through the influence of example or accident or some 
inherited bias, along the other line of approach, which 
leads below the structure to the complex life within. For 
him too the terms of the problem and the remedy become 
more and more surely defined. Daily and hourly accu- 
mulations of impressions gathered from constant observation 
of subtle causes leading to momentous results, in which 
circumstance seems to play an insignificant part, lead him 
on to a fixed belief that it is character, and character always, 
which calls for change. His experience is of strong will 
and courage making a good life out of poverty, of weak 
will and flabbiness drifting to failure in spite of quite 
reasonable opportunities. Evils there are everywhere, of 
course, and of every kind; vice, drink, thriftlessness, 
stupidity—these are the real evils. And what legislative 
besom can sweep these away? What use in free meals or 
a minimum wage, or even a decent cottage to the 54 per 
cent. who drink, shirk work, and spoil their lives just as 
much as circumstances let them? You may get rid of nits 
in the hair by your system of washing and inspection, of 
adenoids by medical attention, or of hunger by meals. But 
neglect and the drunkard’s home? Or the brothel-keeping 
mother? And so the opposite camp is formed, and the 
fight of warring social principles grows more bitter. 

There is a story of a working woman, of poor and very 
low class, whose standard of life fluctuated with the vicis- 
situdes of a hyacinth in a pot. This “ external accident” 
came into her life quite accidentally, without will or 
purpose on her part ; but it interested her, appealed to her, 
turned her from a slut into a good and careful wife ; and 
her character changed for its sake. But, at the moment of 
its blooming, it was broken and destroyed ; and with its 
fall she too fell, back into the ways of the slattern and the 
drunkard. True, the cause of its fall, and therefore also of 
hers, was her husband’s temper ; character and not mere 
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accident lay behind the change of external circumstance, 
But, none the less, it was this latter change, and not any 
change of character, which was the secret of her moral 
growth and decay. The application of the story is very 
obvious. We may, and indeed must, separate causes into 
the two classes, the external and the internal; we may 
dwell, and indeed can hardly help dwelling, upon one set 
to the partial exclusion of the other. But in life there is 
no such separation ; character and circumstance are inter- 
twined as the warp and woof of every motive. And the 
analysis of a social problem and the proposal of a remedy 
can only be true to life in proportion as they harmonise and 
bring together the elements which, separable in idea, are in 


reality inseparable. 
E. J. Urwicx 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Government’s resolution, declaring that the 

powers of the House of Lords must be “so re- 

stricted by law as to secure that, within the limits 
of a single Parliament, the final decision of the Commons 
shall prevail,” marks the beginning of a con- 
stitutional struggle which has been too long 
delayed. It isa welcome sign that the realities 
of the political situation, to which attention was drawn 
last month in these pages, have at last been adequately 
realised. A long term of Liberal administration would 
undoubtedly benefit the country. It would do something 
to reduce the burdens of the poor and to promote peace. 
The present Government has already shown how much can 
be accomplished outside the sphere of legislation. Within 
the last month it has bestowed a constitution on the Orange 
River Colony; and the trust which it reposed in the 
Transvaal has been amply justified by the decision of 
General Botha’s ministry not to re-enact the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance—an event which will do much to 
popularise Liberal ideas of policy. Another beneficial step 
has been the determination to discontinue the penalising of 
bounty-fed sugar even at the cost, if that becomes necessary, 
of withdrawal from the Sugar Convention at the end of 
the present term. But we cannot accept the view that 
these advantages ought to be purchased at the price of 
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legislative impotence. The two spheres are intimately 
connected, for without its power to carry social reform into 
practice, the whole strength of Liberalism would be under- 
mined. The Prime Minister accurately expressed this 
essential feature of the situation when he declared at 
Plymouth that it was better for Liberalism to “ go down in 
the assertion of its rights” than to cling to an unsubstantial 
show of power. And the Government have chosen the 
right method for challenging the Lords. Tradition counts 
for much in this country, and it does not accord with the 
habits of English constitutionalism either to transform an 
ancient body like the House of Lords into a modern 
institution, or to substitute totally new machinery to take 
its place. The reduction of its power to a mere suspensory 
veto, giving opportunities for discussion and reconsideration 
by the country, is the first step in a natural process of 
development. The House of Lords, like the Crown, will 
survive as a venerable relic clothed with dignity and respect, 
but divested of the substance of direct power. 


The question remains—How is the campaign to be 
conducted? The course of this Session is clear. Small 
Holdings Bills (with which we deal below) 
The Campaign are to be passed for England and Scotland, 
and a Valuation Bill for Scotland. Mean- 
time, a solemn and definite warning has been given that 
the present House of Commons intends to stake its existence 
on its power to carry out the mandate of 1906. This very 
year, then, the House of Lords is to be tested. The test 
must be real. The Government must on no account accept, 
on the morrow of such a declaration, any amendment which 
would weaken, in the least degree, its great scheme of rural 
regeneration. If the Lords obstruct it or any part of it, 
what conceivable reason can the Government give for 
continuing in office? Either the people want Liberal 
reforms—in which case an early General Election will put 
these reforms finally within their power, and restore the 
Government to office. Or they do not—in which case the 
sooner the Government goes the better. The programme 
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sketched out for the session of 1908—Old Age Pensions, 
Education, Licensing, Valuation for Scotland, an Irish 
University Bill—can only have been put forward on the 
assumption that the House of Lords will yield, and allow 
Liberal measures to pass. On any other assumption, it 
would be a sheer absurdity ; and the obvious course for the 
Government would be to content themselves with such 
measures as would best assist them in their campaign, Old 
Age Pensions and a Valuation Bill, for instance, follow them 
up with a Suspensory Veto Bill, and then “put it to the 
touch, to win or lose it all.” 


A number of distinguished men, including Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Stopford Brooke, and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, 
Russia and the [ave protested in a letter to the Times against 
Anglo-Russian the conclusion of any agreement with Russia, 
Negotiations sq Jong as the Russian Government is ruling 
against the will of the Czar’s subjects, and still lies under 
suspicion of complicity in the massacre of Jews, the 
devastation of the Caucasus and the Baltic provinces, and 
the prison tortures in Riga. Their argument is strengthened, 
and their views will be spread abroad in this country more 
widely than ever before, by the dissolution of the second 
Duma, which was reported, by a strange irony, on the 
same day as the opening of the Peace Conference with a 
congratulatory address to the Czar. This act of despotism 
was rendered the more odious by the insolence and dis- 
ingenuousness with which it was carried out, and by the 
unconstitutional promulgation of a new electoral law, 
practically disfranchising the whole peasant class, and almost 
destroying the representation of large and important 
nationalities. 

To do anything which would help to extricate the 
Russian Government from its financial difficulties would be 
in the highest degree unworthy of England. Fortunately, 
Sir Edward Grey has stated that the present negotiations 
refer only to specific difficulties on the Indian frontier, and 
at the time of writing it appears possible that even these 
may be suspended. Any formal or general entente with the 
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present bureaucracy would undoubtedly help it to raise 
loans—loans which would be used for the continued sup- 
pression of a revolutionary movement with which every 
Englishman sympathises. It is the one satisfactory feature 
in the present situation, that the recklessness of the Czar’s 
advisers will make the borrowing of foreign capital more 
dificult than ever. The threatened bankruptcy of its 
Government may in time prove a blessing to the people 
of Russia. 


In judging Mr. Morley’s statement of Indian policy, it 
is fair to remember that he succeeded to an extremely 
difficult position. Lord Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal had supplied an irritant to educated 
native opinion in India, just at the time 
when conciliation was most necessary. His speeches and 
actions gave ground for the belief that he was aiming at 
breaking the power of certain political leaders, strengthen- 
ing the Mohammedan population at the expense of the 
Hindus, and increasing the number of English official 
appointments. By flouting the constitutional movement 
for reform, represented by the Congress party, he provided 
the extremist sections, then relatively insignificant in 
numbers, with precisely what they wanted in the way 
of argument against the Congress party. ‘Look at the 
result,” they said, “of your mendicant style of agitation ! 
Give us your support in making things unpleasant for the 
English, and you will see the difference.” A spark was 
thus applied to the fuel accumulated by the land trouble in 
the Punjab, and the want of openings for educated Indians 
in public life. The social antagonism between the white 
and dark races, always a serious matter, was inflamed by the 
too mechanical efficiency of Lord Curzon’s rule. A recent 
correspondent in the Times, by no means biassed against 
bureaucratic methods, declared that few educated Indians 
have not, at some time or other, considered themselves 
slighted or insulted by white men. The recent unrest 
has been met by Mr. Morley, first of all with a vigorous 
policy of suppression, which the advice of officials on the 
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spot has probably made it impossible for any Secretary of 
State to avoid ; but secondly, and for this he is heartily to 
be congratulated, by the announcement that the existence 
of sedition is not to be made the excuse for delaying reform. 
He proposes to appoint one or two native Indians to the 
Indian Council at home, to increase the representative 
element on the Legislative Councils, both central and 
provincial, to create an Advisory Council of Indian notables, 
and to appoint a Commission to inquire into the cen- 
tralisation of government, which prevents all elasticity 
in local administration. The Governor-General has at 
the same time reserved the Punjab Land Colonisation 
Bill, which was one of the immediate causes of the agitation 
in that province. These measures will do something ; but 
they by no means remove all Liberal anxieties. It was 
surprising, to say the least, that Mr. Morley should adopt, 
without qualification, the crude talk about “ agitators,” and 
should fail to distinguish clearly between the constitutional 
and the unconstitutional advocates of reform. Only by 
meeting the former (to whom, it may be remarked, Mr. 
Lajpat Rai appears to belong) can we possibly checkmate the 
latter. There should be a large increase in native appoint- 
ments, both in the civil and educational services, and in the 
powers of the provincial Councils. The fundamental pro- 
blem, that of the personal sympathy between the governors 
and the governed, has yet to be solved. Sir Charles Elliot, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, makes many useful 
suggestions for solving it in the last number of the Empire 
Review. It reflects small credit on our care for our greatest 
dependency, that the Indian students at our universities 
and our Inns of Court, for example, have been allowed to 
return to India without obtaining any adequate acquaint- 
ance with English life. Rightly considered, it is perhaps 
the greatest of our achievements in India that, by our 
education and the material efficiency of our government, 
we have created new ideals of national life and a new 
desire for progress. It would be deplorable if, having 
created it, we were to resist its natural consequences and 
rob it of its proper effect. 
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We are now to reap the inevitable fruits of a timid and 
abortive policy in the matter of Irish Government. The 
Nationalist party has proclaimed its independ- 
ence of the Liberals, and its intention to put 
candidates into the field against them at bye- 
elections. It will conduct a vigorous agitation in Ireland, 
especially against the grazing system. Here it finds material 
ready to its hand—estates from which small tenants have 
been evicted, and landless men exasperated by the immediate 
neighbourhood of practically deserted and rapidly deterior- 
ating land. It is to be hoped that the Evicted Tenants Bill 
will do something to meet this evil. But the duty of 
bestowing on Ireland the management of its own affairs, 
though it cannot be carried out before another General 
Election, still remains. Mr. Hannay’s article, which we 
print below, describes the growth of several new and deeply 
interesting movements in Ireland. Their promoters, while 
brushing aside with some contempt the methods of parlia- 
mentary action, are teaching Ireland to rely on her own 
resources. These movements are full of hope, but they 
cannot have their full effect until they can work through 
the machinery of national self-government. Meantime it 
is of the utmost importance to conciliate Irish opinion by 
every means that is within the power of the present 
Parliament. It is therefore the more regrettable that the 
Government should have gone back on the definite scheme 
of university reform promised by Mr. Bryce’s speech, a 
speech which added greatly to their credit in Ireland. The 
scheme has been definitely accepted as a full solution of the 
problem by the Roman Catholic bishops, and by the whole 
body of Roman Catholic laymen. Not only so, but it has 
been welcomed, first by the Higher Education Committee, 
and then by the General Assembly, of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. How many Englishmen are aware of 
these facts? This great body of opinion has been practically 
suppressed by Unionist papers in England, and the Liberal 
press does not give sufficient space to Irish affairs to redress 
the balance. On the other hand, great prominence has 
been given, not only to the resistance of Trinity College, 
which is easily accounted for, but to the resolutions passed 
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by all manner of universities and colleges which have no 
connexion whatever with Ireland. To these tactics the 
Government appear to have fallen an easy victim. They 
might have remembered that every university reform has 
been resisted by the university concerned, and has required 
a Royal Commission to effect it. Mr. Birrell is to try his 
hand at devising a better scheme than that of Mr. Bryce. 
It is possible that some improvements may be made. There 
are objections to a federal university, embracing colleges of 
different kinds and at a wide distance from one another. 
Belfast and Cork ought perhaps to possess separate universi- 
ties. But the main principle of the Bryce scheme ought at 
all costs to be preserved. To stereotype two universities in 
Dublin for two separate sections of the population would be 
asocial and educational disaster. Dublin University, though 
it is now monopolised by a single college, is marked out by 
history as a national university, and it ought to be utilised 
by Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. Universities 
belong to the nation, and not to those who for the moment 
administer their government. It is time to protest against 
a culpable neglect of Irish opinion in a matter which is not 
less vitally important because it does not happen to interest 
the man in the street. 


The second Peace Conference at the Hague is much 
larger than the first owing to the participation in it of all 
the twenty-one states of Southern and Central 
America, none of which were summoned to 
the gathering of 1899. Asia, the most 
populous of the four continents, is represented by four states 
only—China, Japan, Persia, and Siam. But Russia and 
Turkey might be claimed as at least half Asiatic, and M. 
Nelidoff the President may fairly hold the balance between 
East and West. One of the results of doubling the number 
of states taking part (so that nearly 250 delegates have to 
be provided with desks) is that the famous Orange Room 
of the House in the Wood is too small for the Conference, 
and the full sittings are therefore being held in the Hall of 
the Knights, a-brick building of the fourteenth century. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS 


(1) THE ENGLISH BILL 


HATEVER the ultimate fate of the Small Hold- 

ings Bill for England, it will have a distinguished 

place in our political annals. No measure of the 
present Government has been more timely, none more 
skilfully framed, none calculated to effect in the long run so 
great and beneficent a change in the condition of the people. 
It is a Bill worth fighting for. 

To any one with a sense of history, the transformation 
of rural England into a country of large farms worked by 
proletarian labour is a purely modern movement. Our old 
social economy of small farms and communal agriculture 
required, no doubt, considerable changes of form. But 
what we did was to break it down deliberately, by legal 
enactment, without building up any stable society in its 
place. Our present condition is not, as Mr. Balfour con- 
tends, in the main the product of economic forces. It is 
the product of law, modified by economic forces. The 
Enclosure Acts, carried out by national Commissioners ; the 
law of entail ; the Poor Law, assisting the large farmer by 
grants in aid of wages; the Corn Laws, encouraging the 
breaking up of commons; the Game Laws, promoting sport 
on a large scale ; all bore their part in the long tragedy of 
destruction. It reached its culmination in the early seventies, 
when landlords were universally advised by their agents to 
throw small farms into large, to sweep away cottages, to pull 
down the barns and build greater. The verse of Goldsmith 
preserves the memory of its opening scenes. The prosaic 
record of modern investigation describes, with fuller detail 
and greater emphasis, its melancholy close. 
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At the very moment when the largest number of our 
country folk were divorced from all interest in the soil, the 
counter movement began. The labourers of the Eastern 
counties were banded together, and a striking rise of wages 
was secured, by a man whose claim to genius becomes more 
and more evident the more one studies the facts of his extra- 
ordinary career—Joseph Arch. The deepening agricultural 
depression, which came to its climax about 1894, suggested 
the question whether the system of universal large farming 
was compatible with modern economic and fiscal conditions 
in England. Meantime information has been steadily 
accumulating. ‘Three Royal Commissions, three Censuses, 
and a number of Committees, Parliamentary or Depart- 
mental, have brought home the facts of rural depopulation, 
and the ability of small holders to. meet the depression 
more successfully than large. Within the last fifteen years 
many experiments in small holdings have been tried ; they 
have been almost invariably successful; and they have 
revealed a great unsatisfied demand for similar opportunities. 
An immense growth has taken ‘place in those types of 
farming—dairying, fruit, vegetable, and flower culture, and 
the like—which are especially suitable for small holdings ; 
facts strikingly established by Mr. E. A. Pratt’s Transition 
in Agriculture. And all the while, whether we desired it or 
not, we have been obliged to consider rural claims. The 
turning-point, in the sphere of legislation, was the bestowal 
of the franchise on the agricultural labourer in 1884. Since 
then, a number of measures have been passed—Allotments 
Acts, Housing Acts, a Small Holdings Act, a Parish 
Councils Act—all symptoms of a new ideal, all calculated, 
consciously or unconsciously, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
to give the labourer some interest in the land, to attach 
him to his village. 

What has this legislation accomplished ? It has almost 
satisfied the demand for that particular kind of minute 
allotment which an energetic labourer, in regular work, 
can cultivate in his leisure hours. And it has created a 
machinery of local government which, at present little 
more than a paper boon, is capable of being developed 
into a means of social reconstruction. 
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But its failures are at present more conspicuous than its 
successes. It has not supplied the kind of holding for 
which perhaps there is at present the greatest demand, that 
which will yield a part of his living to a man who is also 
engaged in some other occupation, or who works for wages 
on special occasions. It has failed, still more completely, to 
supply the holding on which a man can make his entire 
living. It has failed to supply decent housing. As a 
natural consequence, no stimulus has yet been applied to 
agricultural co-operation, the essential basis of which can 
only be afforded by free access to the land in small quantities. 

The reasons for the failure are clear. While the pre- 
vailing economic tendencies point towards an increase of 
“small” cultivation, the laws, the customs, the traditions of 
the past century have erected a formidable barrier to progress 
in that direction; and against that barrier our existing 
machinery is powerless. One local authority is unwilling to 
move, another is apathetic, another is overawed; and there 
is no force embodying the national desire for a forward 
movement. Nor is there any power—except in the case of 
small allotments—to overcome the resistance, passiveor active, 
of landlords, large farmers, and land agents. Lastly, the only 
Act which has offered the chance of a small holding at all 
has offered it in the form of a freehold and not in that of a 
secure tenancy. Yet it is the latter, and not the former, 
which the English small holder prefers. He does not want 
to sink his little capital in purchasing land ; he wants to be 
able to move easily from a smaller to a larger holding. 

The merit of Mr. Harcourt’s measure is that it is 
designed to meet these particular obstacles. 

(a) It leaves, as the normal channels for the supply of 
small holdings and allotments, the local municipal authori- 
ties. This is the system which accords best with English 
habits, and Englishmen have become increasingly familiar 
with it during the past twenty years. While thus wisely 
avoiding a breach of continuity, the Bill provides the national 
driving force in the shape of Small Holdings Commissioners, 
responsible to the Board of Agriculture, whose business it 1s 
to assure themselves that the local authorities are not 
negligent, and even in the last resort to take action in their 
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place and at their expense. The principle is recognised in 
the case of Education and of Public Health. Once grant 
that the spread of small holdings is a matter of equal moment, 
and it becomes obvious that the national interest must not 
be allowed to suffer through the default of a local body. 

(6) The measure provides the local or national authority a 
with compulsory powers for acquiring land. The experience BE: 
of the Allotments Acts has shown that these powers are pe 
absolutely needed ; that, though very seldom used, they are 4 
effective in securing land by voluntary agreement; and 
that, so far from injuring the landlord financially, they are * 
frequently welcomed by him as a means of overcoming the me 
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f opposition of large farmers, agents, or trustees. These foe 
f powers apply to hiring as well as purchase—a provision 3 
$ which avoids the necessity of raising a large amount of 9 
y capital, and thus facilitates acquisition. Mr. Balfour a 
) describes this as “an entirely novel principle.” It has been Bs 
, in force for thirteen years. Applied to allotments, it has a 
1 been found in practice to work fairly, full compensation e 
f being paid for any deterioration at the close of the tenancy. 
, (c) While leaving untouched the existing powers for 

providing freeholds, the Bill aims at the extension of secure ia 
1 tenancies. This system is already the most familiar and the Bo 
a most successful. District Councils and Parish Councils s 
A have let large quantities of land in allotments, and even the e 
t County Councils, where they have put the Small Holdings 3 
e Act into force, have used their very limited letting powers 2 

to a far greater extent than their powers of sale. : 
s (@) Finally, the Bill gives the means of encouraging iM 

agricultural co-operation, especially in the form of land- a 
f holding by co-operative societies which undertake the * 
- development of an estate and let it to their own members. a 
h This is a form of tenure which is likely to increase in 3 
ir popularity. pes 
y Amendment is needed in more than one particular. A aa 
al nominal distinction is maintained between small holdings 
8, and allotments, which has no substantial meaning, and has * 
is given rise to a good deal of misconception. What is * 
at wanted, according to the Royal Commission of 1897, is a - 
it 


“gradation of holdings” from the smallest size upwards. , 
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Such a gradation arises naturally on almost every estate 
which is divided into small holdings. Nor does the Bill 
recognise sufficiently the great potential importance of the 
Parish Council, the only body which is directly in touch 
with the labourers and can be stirred to action by their 
votes. The Worcestershire Parish Councils have shown 
how much these bodies can accomplish in favourable 
districts. The limit placed on Parish Council holdings 
should be largely extended. 

Some means must be found, again, for overcoming the 
‘difficulties which an obstructive County Council might 
place in the way of the Commissioners. The cheap- 
ening of procedure, the extension, of the time for repaying 
loans—which will go far to solve the problem of equip- 
ment—and the contribution of the Board of Agriculture 
towards the cost of acquiring land, constitute a strong 
inducement ; but something further is needed. The Com- 
missioners might be empowered to make good a part of 
the loss to the rates, if any, incurred as a result of their 
action—a loss which, as experience shows, is likely to be 
very small. Or the power which the Bill gives to the 
Board of Agriculture, to act independently of the County 
Councilsal together, might be extended to other than purely 
experimental cases. Lastly, a danger which threatens the 
success of the whole scheme is the absence of any system 
of valuation on which the purchase of land by public 
authorities might be based. From this point of view the 
dropping of the Government’s Valuation Bill is most un- 
fortunate. Until such a measure comes into force, efforts 
should be made to secure that, where the establishment of 
small holdings has sent up the value of neighbouring land, 
the authority shall not be compelled to pay a higher price, 
and so to lay a correspondingly increased burden on the small 
holder. 

The immediate effects may perhaps be disappointing to 
those unfamiliar with the nature of the demand for land. 
What it will mean at first is that, in every village where 
small holdings are economically possible, the exceptionally 
capable man, who is already bold enough to express his 
desire for land, will be able to secure it. The success of 
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every such man will benefit many others besides himself. 
His family will share in it. A new cottage will be put up, 
and the old one set free for the use of others. The 
young men, who now leave the village for the police force, 
the railway, the Army, or the chance-of work in the town, 
will see before them the possibility of a career at home. 
This is no small matter; translated into the terms of 
human hopefulness and human interest, it is an advance 
which would be cheaply purchased at the price of years of 
agitation and months of Parliamentary time. But this is 
not all. The effect of example is incalculable ; and the 
thing will grow. The tradition of small holding cultivation, 
though in many districts it is dying, is not dead. The 
sight of a few successful small holders will slowly but surely 
revive it. There will be opened up the possibility of a new 
kind of village life, rivalliny in attractiveness the life of the 
town. Co-operation will come into play. The fittest men, 
instead of being first to go, will be the last to relinquish their 
hold on the land. The supply of skilled labour will increase. 
The large farms will not disappear, but there will be a 
mixture, in almost every district, of smaller holdings. Much 
of the energy now spent in the management of large estates 
and large farms will be devoted to the work of agricultural 
organisation. The village will no longer be the mean 
shelter of a dwindling population, devoid of interest in 
the land. It will be the home of a vigorous and stable 
community. 
CHARLES RopEN BuxTon 


(2) THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL 
Unper the Scottish Land Bill, the intending small holder, 


situated in any part of Scotland, is no longer to fret in 
inaction. He is encouraged by the Bill to go to the landlord 
of the place where he would like to have his small holding 
and make known his desire. If the landlord is agreeable to 
have the man as a tenant under the terms of the Bill, 
application is made to the Land Court (a body censtituted 
under the Bill) signifying this agreement and requesting that 
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the new tenant may be registered, under the terms of the 
Bill, as a small holder in respect of this land. If the Land 
Commissioners are satisfied with the claim they will grant 
registration; and, thereafter, the small holder and the 
landlord will be admitted to share in the benefits meted out 
to those who come within the scope of the Bill. 

These benefits are mainly financial, and are directed 
primarily towards removing the difficulties which generally 
confront landlords and tenants in the making of small 
holdings in places where these did. not exist before. The 
land has to be prepared for its new use ; it has to be divided, 
fenced and adapted ; occupation roads have to be made; 
drainage and water supply to be provided ; dwelling-houses 
and other buildings erected. To aid in the performance of 
this work, the Agricultural Commissioners (a body of three 
Government Commissioners appointed under the Bill, to 
whom are entrusted the administrative duties of the measure) 
may provide such assistance as they consider necessary ; 
either by way of free gifts of money, or by way of loans 
advanced on easy terms, or otherwise as they see fit. In 
performing this work the general idea is to follow on the 
lines which have been adopted and developed by the Scottish 
Congested Districts Board in their land operations ; namely, 
to make free gifts of money towards the more. general 
purposes of equipment, such as the making of boundary 
fences, occupation roads and main drains; and to advance 
loans for the more individual purposes, such as the erection 
of dwelling-houses ; in which case the loans will probably 
be made to the tenants themselves—as has been the practice 
of the Scottish Congested Districts Board. The essential 
idea is that the Agricultural Commissioners should do what 
is moderately reasonable in removing the difficulties which 
at present prevent willing landlords from receiving willing 
small tenants on their lands. It was long supposed that the 
desires of the latter had to remain largely unsatisfied on 
account of the apathy of landowners ; but there is eminent 
authority for the statement that there is no dearth of 
willing landlords in England or in Scotland. In which case, 
the success of this part of the Scottish Land Bill may be 
greater than many people think. 
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e 
d of the State assistance given to landlord and tenant is as 
t follows: The tenure to which the new small holder must 
¢ be admitted by the landlord is one which already exists over 
t a large part of Scotland and is known as the Crofter tenure. 

It gives the small holder fixity of tenure, the right to have a 
1 fair rent fixed by the Land Court (this is an inevitable i 
y corollary of fixity of tenure), and compensation for the o 
| improvements which he makes. But if, at any time, the oa 
landlord should wish to dispossess the small holder in order a 


to develope his estate in some other manner, he will be 
allowed to do so on his demonstrating to the Land Court a 
: good case for such action. In making such a dispossession, 
: the small holder displaced shall be granted such compensation 
as the Land Court may direct. The Land Court is a body 2 
consisting of five members, to whom are entrusted the duties a 
of a judicial nature arising under the Bill. ‘ 

The small holder, on his part, is required to reside on his 
holding and to cultivate it by his own labour or that of his wal 
family. This provision is important, for it indicates the class es 
of agriculturalist whom the Government’s measure is intended 4 
to benefit, namely, the dona fide small landholder, the man Ml 
who is genuinely desirous of residing on a small holding Sg 
and cultivating it. The small holder is also required to pay 
his rent promptly to the landlord, to commit no waste, and 
to repay regularly to the Agricultural Commissioners such 
instalments as may be due to them in respect of loans of 
national money advanced to him. If he fails in any of these 
respects the small holder may be removed from the benefits 
of the scheme by direction of the Land Court. 

But the part of the Bill which attracts most attention 
is that which is directed to the case where the intending 
small holder and the landlord cannot come to terms of 
agreement. It is here that the Government’s Bill contains ad 
its most drastic proposals, which are drawn from the “2 
experience of the Scottish Congested Districts Board, just : 
as the provisions already outlined are derived from that 
experience and also from that of the Crofters’ Commission. 
_ The procedure is as follows: The anxious man who 
is desirous of obtaining a small holding, but cannot 
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persuade a landlord to let him have one, makes his wishes 
known to the Agricultural Commissioners. One of these 
Commissioners is sent to investigate the cause of complaint. 
He proceeds to the spot and hears the demands of the 
intending tenants and the objections of the landlords. If 
the demands of the intending tenants are ridiculous the 
Commissioner says so, and, if he finds the applicant un- 
reasonable, the case will not be proceeded with further. 
But, otherwise, the Commissioner will endeavour to bring 
about agreement between landlord and prospective tenant. 
If he succeeds, the case will proceed as before ; but if he 
fails, and is yet satisfied that there is a genuine demand for 
new small holdings and that there is suitable land for them, 
he will make representations to the landlord suggesting a 
basis of agreement. If the landlord is prepared to negotiate, 
the matter proceeds ; but, if he is unreasonable or refuses 
to negotiate, the Commissioner reports in this sense to the 
other Agricultural Commissioners, at the same time indi- 
cating the scheme of small holdings which he considers 
reasonable and best. 

The three Agricultural Commissioners then visit the 
locality, and, after due notice has been given, they hold a 
public inquiry, at which every party desiring to be heard 
is allowed an opportunity of stating his case. If, after due 
consideration, the Commissioners decide that it is in the 
public interest that one or more new holdings should be 
constituted, they announce their intention of applying to 
the Land Court to make an order in that sense. 

Should the landowner continue to observe an un- 
reasonable course of action and refuse to negotiate, the 
Land Court, which is altogether distinct from the Agri- 
cultural Commissioners, will take the case in hand. They 
will give due notice of their intention to hold a public 
inquiry, in order to make full examination into all the 
circumstances of the case. 

When the Land Court have completely considered the 
scheme laid before them by the Agricultural Commissioners, 
and heard everybody who wishes to be heard, they give 
their decision. They specify the parts of the scheme 
which they consider should be proceeded with, and the 
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new holdings which they think should be made, and this 
decision is compulsory. Having all the circumstances of 
the case before them, they determine what is the fair rent 
for each new holding, and they adjust the rights of all 
parties interested in or affected by the proceedings. Where 
they are of opinion that compensation ought to be paid, 
they will direct the’Agricultural Commissioners to pay it 
accordingly. From these decisions there is no appeal. 

In determining the fair rent, the procedure is as follows: 
The Land Court take account of everything which the 
landlord has done for the property, and fix the rent at such 
a figure as to give him a proper return for every penny 
which he has invested upon it. If the landlord has spent 
money in draining the land, in fencing it or in erecting a 
dwelling-house or other buildings upon it, or otherwise, the 
rent will be high, in proportion to the outlay; but if the 
landlord has done little or nothing, the rent will be lower, 
representing little more than the value of the land. And, 
afterwards, in determining the fair rent, the small holder 
will never be rented for improvements made by himself; but 
will always be rented for every kind of assistance provided by 
the landlord. For such, the tenant will be required to pay 
a proportionate sum in his yearly rent. This is the system 
which has been applied over an area that is almost one half 
of Scotland by the Crofters’ Commission during the last 
twenty years, to the general satisfaction alike of landlords and 
tenants, Landlords have shown no disinclination to invest 
money in crofting properties in the Highland counties. On 
the contrary, they have generally been more willing to do so* 
than they were before the passing of the Crofters’ Act of 
1886, for they have now a better security for their money, 
and the Commission assists them in regaining it. 

That is the plan of the Scottish Bill. It doubtless appears 
curious to some people to discover the Government adopt- 
ing, in Great Britain, this paternal attitude of an anxious 
father endeavouring to remove the differences between two 
members of his family and to bring both into line in pro- 
moting the common family welfare. But the key to the 
situation lies in Scottish experience, and the desires of 
the Scottish people. For a period of twenty years the 
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Crofters’ Commission have been working over a large part 
of Scotland; and for a period of ten years the Congested 
Districts Board have laboured in Scotland. It is from the 
experience of these two Scottish bodies that practically all 
the provisions of the present Bill are derived; with the 
single exception of the element of compulsion, which is 
new. The Congested Districts Board, in particular, have 
accomplished excellent pioneer work in the matter of land | 
settlement. They have proceeded along the well-worn 
lines of observation and experiment and made trial of 
different systems; and in the present Bill are embodied 
the results of their efforts. 

Of the use to be made of the compulsory powers it 
is well to notice the language used by the Secretary for 
Scotland in the House of Commons in the course of the 
debate on the Second Reading of the Bill. Mr. Sinclair 
said of the compulsory clause that, “it was hedged about 
with an infinity of safeguards, and the intention was that 
it should only be used in extreme cases.” 

The Land Court will be no body of explosive Jack 
Cades endeavouring to revolutionise the system of land 
tenure in Scotland. On the contrary, it will be moderate 
enough to please the most fastidious—and perhaps to 
disappoint, a little, the more advanced reformers. It will 
inherit the traditions and the work of the Congested 
Districts Board, a body which has proved itself capable 
of conducting successfully various prolonged and intricate 
negotiations with landlords and tenants in connexion with 
this very work of land settlement, so that its relations 
with both classes have been of the best. The traditions 
of British administration seldom run to violence; though 
they sometimes conduce to inaction. With their total 
income of {100,000 a year the Commissioners and the 
Land Court should be saved from any risk of becoming 
violent ; and the driving force of Scottish opinion ought 
to secure that they do not fall into a state of lethargy. 


WILLIAM SUTHERLAND 




















THE LAST OF THE COLONIAL 
CONFERENCES 


OR good or for ill we have seen the last of Colonial 
Conferences. Their end was inevitable. The Colonies 
that were, have become self-governing States with a 
fiscal policy of their own and with a firm determination to 


develop a world policy of their own. The last vestige of © 


the Colonial epoch goes when Colonial defence forces 
become substituted for contributions to Imperial defence 
forces. This change in its earlier beginnings may be 
explained as being merely a method of aiding Imperial 
defence. But that is all nonsense. No one who can pene- 
trate below the word and discover the spirit, can, for 
instance, be content with an explanation of the present 
Australian naval policy as a form of contribution to Imperial 
expenses. It is the beginning of an Australian navy which 
is to be employed for Australian purposes and be under 
the command not of the Imperial but of the Australian 
will. The character of the Imperial bond is changing. 
At one time it was the subjection of daughter States; 
then it became a kind of undefined organic relationship, the 
Mother Land retaining Imperial authority, which was used 
mainly in settling relationships with the outside world and 
rarely for coercive purposes within the Imperial bounds ; 
now it is becoming—indeed, the actual event will perhaps 
be dated from this year, and I may write that it has become 
—more of a political alliance. 

The course and strength of these alliances depend very 
largely upon how they are begun. -Unfortunately, as pre- 
liminaries to ours, came the South African War and the 
Tariff Reform campaign. The Imperial Englishman who 
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stays at home and who draws his imperialist sustenance 
from the crude, ignorant and lying articles in the Imperialist 
press, will never understand the damaging effect of these 
episodes upon our Imperial development. The one dis- 
placed the Mother Land in the eyes of her children from her 
seat of authority ; the other made her mean and poverty- 
stricken—made her a suppliant at their doors. Without 
these incidents the Colonial epoch would have ended and 
ought to have ended ; but with them it ended in a kind of 
crisis—in a disillusionment. The chapter was closed with a 
hurried scrawl. The Colonies, rising to equality, suddenly 
reached it by the degradation of the Mother Land. 

Under such circumstances the Colonial epoch has closed, 
and the epoch of allied Imperial States has begun. Char- 
acteristically enough, its first incident was a squabble of a 
sordid partisan nature, following upon an attempt by the 
Tariff Reform interests to capture our guests from the 
Colonies and make them agents for the discomfiture of 
the Government. The shameful partisan intrigue which 
went on under the cloak of Imperial interest—an intrigue 
which fortunately received the countenance of no Premier 
save Mr. Deakin'—is a chapter in the history of the last of 
the Colonial Conferences which has yet to be written, 
except in so far as the disreputable tactics of two London 
papers have now been exposed. 

This introduction to the record contained in the Blue 
Book giving a report of the Conference cannot be omitted, 
because it indicates the existence of influences which have 
not ceased to act now that the Prime Ministers have gone 
home again. It is from these caves that the winds are 


1 IT am very unwilling to intrude a personal matter here even as a footnote. 
But as certain Liberal newspapers of some importance referred to the resent- 
ment caused in Australia by my having supported Labour candidates during 
the recent Commonwealth election, and used that as a warning to Mr. Deakin 
when he became the mouthpiece of the Opposition and the Tariff Reform 
League, I may be permitted to say that there was little truth in the cables 
from Australia. These cables have been resented in Australia much more 
than my speeches, and the delegates who attended the recent Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party in Victoria passed a vote of censure upon the 
journalist responsible for sending them. I went out as a member and supporter 
of a political party—not as the guest of a State. 
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to issue which are to blow upon our new Imperial 
relationships and test them. 

The late Conference ended its own existence by request- 
ing that a permanent Imperial Secretariat should be created 
and an Imperial Conference called once in four years. It 
is true that this Secretariat remains under the control of the 
Colonial Secretary and has not been given to the Prime 
Minister, and it is equally true that the name “ Imperial 
Council,” the grandiloquence of which appealed to Mr. 
Deakin, but the meaning of which frightened him, was not 
adopted, thanks mainly to the practical sagacity and pene- 
trating foresight of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But the creation 
of an Imperial Secretariat charged with nothing but the 
execution of matters settled by the conferences and the 
carrying on of conference business during the interval 
between one conference and another, has a significance of 
great moment. It is a beginning, and a beginning which 
will develop by its own dynamic. 

Being innocently mistaken regarding the Colonial mind, 
we carry our Imperial proposals to symmetrical and logical 
conclusions. When we agitate for preference we mean it ; 
when we hold out our arms to be bound by Imperial bonds, 
we mean to be bound. But the Colonial States do not 
mean the same thing as we do. They may use our words, 
but do not imply our meanings. When Mr. Chamberlain, 
encouraged by the echo to his Imperial propaganda sent 
back by certain sections in the Colonies, started to build up 
his new conceptions of Imperial policy, he thought it 
possible to create an Imperial Executive to which we 
would surrender some of our rights of Imperial control and 
our Colonies some of their rights of self-government. 
Intellectually and politically the Chamberlain system is 
incomplete and incoherent withott this. But the Colonies 
will not agree. They are too suspicious of. Downing Street, 
they are too determined to protect themselves against the 
faintest semblance of States being but partly self-governing. 
The traces of that semblance which remain daily become 
more intolerable ; the Colonies are certainly not going to 
accept others. On its political side, there are no founda- 
tions upon which the fabric of Chamberlain Imperialism 
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can be built. As constructive statesmen the Imperialists 
—so-called—have forgotten the existence of Colonial 
nationalism ; as destructive critics of the present Govern- 
ment they are blind to everything but this nationalism in 
its most exaggerated and anti-Imperialist form. 

But the Colonies—and particularly Australia, where the 
spirit of separatism is most actively displayed—are willing to 
encourage and vote for an Imperial Council upon which 
they have power, but to which they need not be responsible. 
Australia, for instance, will not allow that Council to 
influence her in her Pacific policy, or in her immigration 
policy, or in her fiscal policy; but she will use that Council 
and its permanent staff and machinery to make it hard for 
the Home Government, or the Imperial authority, whatever 
that is to be, to pursue a Pacific policy other than Australian, 
or settle Pacific difficulties otherwise than Australia would 
have done were she an independent sovereign state. 

I say nothing against Australia pursuing an Australian 
policy; I only indicate that the existence of that determina- 
tion must be taken into account by Imperial statesmen and 
must be fitted into whatever plan we may adopt for creating 
a political machinery for the Empire. 

As it is, a permanent Secretariat has been created, 
nominally not as “an extension of power,” but as “an ex- 
tension of inquiry, an improvement of method, a system of 
obtaining complete information and of enabling us to 
exchange views with the Government of this country or 
with each other.”! In this cloud of words, the real effect 
of the Secretariat is obscured. How an organised means of 
contact with the Home Government can be anything but 
“an extension of power” to self-governing Colonial States 
under the conditions of British rule, need not be discussed. 
a Colonial Premier knows perfectly well that so soon as 
the first resolution passed by the Conference is carried into 
effect the Colonies will have received a substantial extension 
of power, and the supremacy of the Colonial Office will have 
been fettered. 

Again, I am not arguing that this should not happen. 
Indeed, I do not see how it can fail to happen. I think it 


1 Minutes of Proceedings of the Colonial Conference 1907, p. 28. 
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might have happened in a better way. . But it has happened, 
and it is sheer folly for us to assume that the event has been 
of little more than administrative importance. For a season 
the Secretariat may be no more than a bureau of corre- 
spondence, but every time it concerns itself, as it occasionally 
must, in diplomatic dealings between the Mother Land and ‘a 
the Commonwealths, it will gain a status by precedent, and a 
without further constitutional change it will become a real ‘- 
Imperial Office placed on the border lines of the control of 
) our Premier, Foreign Secretary and Colonial Minister. I 
. predict with the greatest confidence that the more immediate “4 
| development of our Imperial history is to consist of the 4 
story of how the Secretariat established in 1907 increased in 
authority. If Lord Elgin were a stronger Minister than he 
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is and could mould Imperial policy better than he can, he a 
might delay this development. Personally, I do not think a 
the effort would be well spent. The turning away of a 


Canada from the United States, the sudden growth of her 
nationalism, the increase in her industrial weight, the 
development of her commerce on lines oriented by Imperialist * 
forces in Imperialist directions ;! the creation of an Australian 
Commonwealth which has drawn to the central Parliament % 
most of the party leaders of dominating personality, and 
which has cut to severing point the connecting links which 
stretched directly between the States and the Mother Land, Se 
have in the region of political fact ended the old state of or 
things and demand that we should candidly recognise that 
these Commonwealths ought to be admitted into some a 
share—which must grow in importance—of Imperial initia- eo: 


tive. The task we have now to face is how we are to make : 4 
it clear to the Commonwealths that they must take up a a 
fairer share of the Imperial load and recognise both in Ag 


matters of administration and defence an Imperial authority, 


1 This is a circumstance the importance of which has not yet been fully 
appreciated, I think. ‘The effect of the Dingley and Mackinley tariffs has 
been to divert the flow of Canadian trade from North and South to East and 
West. The Red Line of communication of which we heard so much at the A 
Conference is the necessary development of what may be called the strategic 
evolution of trade routes owing partly to geographical reasons—the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lake system—partly to political reasons and partly to 
economic reasons, 
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not imposed upon them from without, but exercised by a 
Department of which they are a part. 

All this would have happened more naturally and with 
fewer risks of failure if Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s objections to a 
Secretariat! had been more carefully weighed, and the Con- 
ference had come to no definite resolution on the subject. As 
it is, Lord Elgin very wisely minimised the status of the 
Secretariat as much as possible, but he would now do well to 
form some clear ideas as to how it is to perform its work, 
Above all, as we now have the nucleus of an Imperial 
organisation it is of supreme importance that a non- 
Imperialist (in the partisan sense in which the present 
Opposition use the term) Government should lay down the 
lines of its immediate growth and not leave them undefined 
until the Opposition may come into power; and it is of 
almost equal importance that the self-governing States should 
be given to understand that they cannot expect to share 
Imperial power and influence without sharing Imperial 
responsibility, which shall be exercised not merely when 
they themselves care to do so, but when the recognised 
Imperial authority—whatever that may be, certainly not 
Downing Street as we know it—asks for it. The Colonies 
must be prepared to meet the demands of the Mother 
Country in this respect as well as make demands upon the 
Mother Country. We are quite willing, for instance, to 
relieve Australasia of the bargain which she made with us 
to pay, for a period of years, £240,000 per annum to the 
Imperial navy; but we cannot always be willing to allow 
her to suit her own convenience or to follow her own whim 
in meeting or violating her obligations. The day of the 
free and easy relationships which required no Secretariat are 
past—the day of business relationships, of knowing exactly 
where we stand, has come. 

If Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialism had no foundation on 
its political side and therefore could not be built up, equally 
devoid of a foundation was it on its economic side. This 
matter was dealt with in the sixth and the ninth Resolutions. 
Mr. Chamberlain, again overlooking the nationalism of the 
Colonies, built up a structure of Imperial Exchange based 

1 Minutes of Conference, pp. 29, 30. 
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upon the assumption that the Colonies would be willing not 
merely to make it easier for us to get into their markets 
than the foreigner, but simply to make it easier for us to get 
into their markets, The difference between these two con- 
cessions is enormous. The competition for the import 
trade of any of our Colonies is not merely between Great 
Britain and the foreign producer, but between Great Britain, 
the foreign producer, and the Colonial producer. Some 
time ago I tried to estimate the real significance of this by 
examining in detail the effects of the Preference Bill which 
the Australian Government passed through the Houses of 
Parliament just before the last election.1 The schedules of 
the Bill covered trades in connection with which, in round 
numbers and using the figures of 1905 which are the last 
published in detail, nearly £900,000 worth of articles is 
imported. The tariff upon the part of goods which were 
exported from Britain was not to be lowered, but that upon 
those exported from foreign countries was to be raised. Where 
the competition was between the British and foreign manu- 
facturer, the advantage for us under this arrangement was real; 
where it was between the Colonial and the foreign manufac- 
turer, British preference did not exist at all; where it was 
between all three, the penalty imposed on the foreigner would 
benefit the Australian manufacturer even more than the 
British manufacturer. Examining the schedule of the Bill 
with this graduation of effect in mind, I calculated that of 
the total import of £900,000, the Bill would give the British 
manufacturer a real preference on something under £226,000, 
a partial preference on something about £174,000 worth, 
and that it would further protect the Australian manufac- 
turer against all comers on imports to the value of £468,000. 
Mr. Deakin replied? that the Bill was only a first step and 
dealt with only a portion of Australian imports. That, how- 
ever, is evading the issue. Within the trading area covered 
by the Bill, British Preference was dealt with in such a way 
as to constitute, in reality, further Australian protection in 
respect to practically one-half of the imports affected. 

If the Bill had been devised in order to enable Mr. 
Deakin to assure the High Protectionists who voted for him, 
1 Times, 2 May. 2 Times, 3 May. 
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and the Protectionist’ Labour Party which keeps him in 
office, that British Preference is only a euphonious expression 
for Australian high tariff, and to enable him at the same 
time to come to London and, without apparent inconsist- 
ency, join with the Opposition in embarrassing the Govern- 
ment by advocating Imperial Preference, it could not 
have been better drafted. To the Australian, Imperial 
Preference means an advantage over the foreigner on British 
markets in respect to food materials and certain raw produce 
like hides, and an advantage on his own market to the 
British producer over the foreign producer only. A 
scheme by which he is allowed to protect himself on 
his own market and be granted protection on the British 
market is called by Mr. Deakin a scheme of Imperial 
Preference.” 

The debate as reported in these Minutes, although it 
brings out with admirable force the impossibility of the 
Mother Country’s accepting the Australasian proposal, lacks 
in what seems to me to have been the necessary sequel of 
examining the Australian national fiscal policy—of attack as 
well as defence. We need not concern ourselves with the 


economic impossibilities which Mr. Deakin told the Confer- 
ence were the common experiences of Australia,® because it 
is quite evident that he has never analysed those experiences to 
find out their significance. It is only necessary to deal with 
the avowed intentions of his group of followers and of the 
Party which keeps him in power because he is pledged to 


1 Though not Protectionist in the limited European or American sense. 

2 The policy of “ giving too little and asking too much ” is being applied by 
Australian ministers not only to us but to other parts of the Empire as well. 
For instance, during the debate on the Tariff agreement between Australia 
and South Africa which took place on the 2nd of October, 1906, as reported 
in the official record of the Commonwealth Parliament, the following 
occurred ; 


Sir William Lyne: . . . At present, however, the reduction of our own 
duties will affect us only very inconsiderably. Under the agreement 
we shall gain nearly everything, because our importations from South 
Africa do not amount to very much. 

Mr. Wilks: Practically, South Africa is reducing its Tarift against us? 

Sir William Lyne: Yes. ‘That country takes a great deal from us and we 
take very little from it. 


3 Minutes of Conference, pp. 403-4. 
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do its will in tariff matters. Speaking on the Australian 
Industries Preservation Bill on the 2oth of June, 1906, Mr. 
Mauger, who is Mr. Deakin’s right-hand lieutenant, said : 


I want a Tariff that will be effective enough to secure for the 
Australian manufacturer the home market. 


Mr. Deakin himself, in one of the very rare occasions when 
he broke silence during the debates on the British Tariff 
Bill, made his position quite clear by an interjection. Sir 
John Quick, commenting upon the free importation of 
ammunition and cartridges (one of the items upon which the 


Bill granted us a real preference) complained that no duty 
was to be levied against us. 


Mr. Deakin: That is one of the old anomalies of the Tariff. 

Sir John Quick: . . . They should be subject to a duty not only for the 
protection of the local manufacturer, but in order to equalise the 
conditions in respect of the local manufacturers of cartridges and of 
shot. 

Mr. Deakin: We did not desire to anticipate the work of the Tariff 
Commission, and therefore, although we regarded the situation as 
anomalous, we accepted it as it stood,? 


An interruption by Sir William Lyne, who so violently 
supported Mr. Deakin at the Conference and out of the 
Conference, is also significant and somewhat amusing in 
relation to the speeches by which he sought to convict us 
of neglect of Imperial trade. Mr. Joseph Cook was arguing 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were really in favour of— 


the abolition of the present protective duties between the various 
parts of the Empire—that there should be between them a Tariff upon 
only a Revenue basis, The Minister (Sir William Lyne) told us te 
that that is not his objective. He is not prepared to take down Tari 
between the various parts of the Empire. 

Sir William Lyne : Not when, as at present, they are too low.? 


And in the same debate, Mr. Frazer, the Labour Member 
for Kalgoorlie, enabled a representative of the Government 
to make a statement the meaning of which is precise. Mr. 
Frazer, referring to the reports of the Tariff Commission 


1 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 19 Sept. 1906. 
* Ibid. 14 Sept. 1906. 
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about to be published and to the need of more protection, 
said : 

Does it concern the Australian workman whether the goods which 

cause him to lose his employment are of British or foreign origin? 

If the present duty is not sufficient, does the Hon. Member (Mr, 

Mauger) contemplate, immediately this preferential scheme has been 


printed, altering the duties contained therein? 
Mr. Mauger : Most decidedly. 


With the extraordinary mixture of economic absurdity 
and inconsistency which was Mr. Deakin’s proposal on 
behalf of Australia, and which the leader of the largest 
Party in the Commonwealth Parliament characterised as 
“one of the most remarkable pieces of bluff which has ever 
been imposed upon an intelligent community,” the policy 
of Canada is in marked contrast. Our eldest daughter plays 
her part with a sober distinction and a mature reflection. 
Her Premier was the guest of the nation in spirit as well as 
in form. He never sank to being the agent of a faction in 
the State. He did not make his people ridiculous or mean 
in our eyes. He came as an ambassador, he dwelt with us 
as an ambassador, as an ambassador he discussed his differ- 
ences and made his proposals ; he has left, carrying with 
him the respect and good-will of the whole nation. 

These resolutions with which I have dealt eclipsed all 
others. Imperial Defence, its organisation and maintenance, 
was discussed, but very inadequately ; the treatment of 
natives and the admission of different races within the States 
were not touched upon; treaty-making powers were not 
breathed about ; standards of labour conditions and of labour 
legislation were not thought of (though the Navigation 
Conference was sitting at the time, making a beginning 
with this side of Imperial interests). 

Having looked through this huge volume of six hundred 
pages and having read most of it, the need of an Imperial 
Labour Conference impresses itself more deeply than ever 
upon me. No one who has had a glimmering of the life and 
the aspirations of these States of ours beyond the seas, can 
deny the statement that at.the Conference, both as regards the 
subjects discussed and the manner of discussing them, that 


1 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 19 Sept. 1906. 
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life and that aspiration were but faintly revealed. The great 
drawback to every form of Imperial organisation has been 
the difficulties in keeping it in touch with the life of the 
Empire. Owing to that, Imperial Federation has had to be 
abandoned and the Imperial Council has had to be dropped. 
But these Conferences and the Secretariat form the rudi- 
mentary beginnings of an organisation, and the meetings in 
April and May last show how easily this thing, separated 
from the life of the Empire, can be made the mouthpiece of 
sectional interests within the Empire. It is futile to deny 
that economic interests, such as the expectation of increased 
rents and profits, far more than political considerations, 
animate the landlords and capitalists who keep the Tariff 
Reform League propaganda in swing, and consequently if 
this official gathering is to be protected from capture by a 
coterie of privileged persons, as the Imperial Institute was 
captured, the mighty unorganised power of democracy 
within the Empire, which in these latter days can best be 
gathered round the Labour and Socialist movements, must 
make up its mind what it is to do as an Imperial force, in 
what direction it is to move, what policy it is to pursue. 
As I write, a message comes from the most influential 
Trades and Labour Council in New Zealand calling for such 
a conference. If representatives of the workers and the 
workers’ movements of Old Britain and of New Britain 
beyond the seas were to meet at Westminster in 1908 or 
1909, the parties and the classes of privilege, interested in 
high rents and dear food, wedded to militarism and profiting 
by bloated armaments and excessive military expenditure, 
would attempt to capture the Imperial Conference in vain. 
The people would see that their Prime Ministers represented 
them—a precaution which was not taken in every case this 
year, 
J. Ramsay MacponaLp 











THE EDITORS’. TOUR IN GERMANY 


T is a sound axiom that knowledge is the beginning 

of friendship. This applies especially to the Press, and 

the Anglo-German Friendship Committee were well 
inspired when, last year, they promoted the visit of the 
German editors to this country. That visit did infinite 
good. It brought the responsible leaders of the German 
Press into intimate contact, not only with the British Press, 
but with the great currents of English life and thought. It 
enabled them to understand the things upon which the mind 
of this country is fixed, and to see how trivial a growth is 
that Teutophobia which is so noisily proclaimed in an 
inconsiderable part of our Press. 

The return visit which the British editors have just 
made to Germany has not been less illuminating. In many 
respects, indeed, it has been richer in results and experiences. 
The scope of the visit was larger and more elaborate. The 
German editors were private visitors to this country and 
were privately entertained. The area of their experience 
was almost limited to London, and the time at their disposal 
covered only a little over a week. The British journalists, 
on the other hand, found themselves the centre of a great 
national event. They were received in every city they 
visited with all the circumstance of official recognition. The 
Kaiser entertained them to lunch at Potsdam, and addressed 
words of hearty welcome to them. Prince Biilow held a 
garden-party in their honour. The members of the 
Ministry and the leading officials of Court, State, and muni- 
cipality attended all the functions and moved in the most 
familiar manner among the guests. We met Herr Dern- 
berg, the Colonial Minister; Herr von Posadowsky, the 
39° 
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Minister of the Interior ; Herr von Muhlberg, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior; and other Ministers, 
at lunch, at a garden-party, at the Opera, and at supper, all 
in one day. There was nothing excessive in all this. The 
Government simply availed themselves of the opportunity 
of full and free intercourse with the representatives of 
British opinion and used it with frankness and candour. 

And if official Germany was attentive, popular Germany 
was enthusiastic in the highest degree. Our progress 
through Saxony, Bavaria, and down the Rhine had all the 
circumstances of a great popular festival. No one who 
witnessed it could doubt the generous warmth of the 
German people towards England and the English. 

It was a warmth qualified by considerable doubt. We 
found a certain suspicion of Great Britain universal and deep- 
rooted. The conviction that this country is actively and 
definitely unfriendly to Germany prevails more or less in all 
parts of the Empire, and in all classes of society. It is based, 
first, upon the mutual activities of the incendiary Press in 
the two countries. Every irresponsible word of violence 
printed in our Pressduly reappears in the German newspapers, 
where it has all the authority of British opinion. Ex 
revanche, the bitter attacks on England which are common 
in a certain section of the German Press are served up in 
this country as representing the general feeling of Germany. 
It was our business to combat this mischievous recrimination 
and to show that it in no sense represents the feeling of 
Great Britain. This country, we pointed out, is not think- 
ing about Germany. There is no widespread anti-German 
sentiment. It is a factitious Press campaign which has no 
popular backing. 

Iam bound to add that another factor of suspicion of 
this country is the misunderstanding that prevails as to the 
place of the King in our Constitution and the consequent 
importance attached to his personal movements. It would 
be a grave mistake to ignore this. The Germans are con- 
vinced that the British monarch is the executive officer 
of the British people—that he is the inspiration of our 
foreign policy—and they see in his visits, especially when 
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accompanied by responsible British diplomatists, all the 
significance which we properly attach to such events as the 
excursion of the Emperor to Morocco. It is difficult to 
combat this misunderstanding, and its existence ought to 
be steadily borne in mind in connection with the official 
movements of the monarch. 

Finally, it cannot be denied that the Germans see in the 
friendships which this country has entered into, a definitely 
unfriendly intention towards themselves. They imagine 
that they are being fenced round by “ ententes” which 
threaten to cut them off from the external world, and at the 
same time subtly to undermine the friendships they have. 
They are conscious in a degree that it is difficult for Eng- 
lishmen to realise of the proximity of their neighbours. 
We, as Count Apponyi remarked, when he was here last 
year, are happy in our neighbours, the encompassing seas. 
The geographical situation of the Germans makes suspicion 
an almost inevitable condition of their out-look. They 
“fear each bush to be an officer.” And in this frame of 
mind they see in the friendships of England potential 
enmities to Germany. 

In this disquietude they distrust all talk of disarmament. 
Prince Biilow undoubtedly spoke the mind of Germany on 
this subject. The country is wedded to militarism. I 
talked with no one who did not warmly approve of con- 
scription. ‘It is a necessity of our political and geograph- 
ical position,” said a statesman to me at Berlin. “ Our 
Army is as essential to us as your Navy is to you. It is our 
guarantee of unity. But it is not a menace any more than 
your Navy. It is true to say that the Germans are a military 
people: it is not true to say that we are a warlike people. 
You are the warlike people—the most warlike people in 
Europe, the most readily fanned into flame. We have the 
greatest instrument of militarism in the world, but it has 
never been used for thirty-seven years. Is not that an evi- 
dence of good faith? All our interests are for peace, 
especially for peace with Great Britain, our greatest com- 
mercial customer and rival. But we must be strong in our 
own strength if peace is to be enduring. The time for dis- 
armament will come, but it is not yet, so far as Germany 1s 
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concerned. We have had too hard a struggle for our unity, 
it means too much for us, to allow of any risks being taken.” 

I ventured to remark upon the aggressive, almost defiant, 
note we sometimes find in German speech and policy. 

“Try to put yourself in our place,” he said. “Try to 
imagine yourself in our geographical position, and then 
consider whether you would not find cause for concern in 
the events of recent years.” 

In conveying this impression of German feeling it is 
necessary to remark upon one serious defect of the tour. 
The official character of the reception left one great phase 
of German life outside our experience. We had no con- 
tact with the vast body of opinion represented by the Social 
Democrats. When we remember that they constitute one- 
fourth of the German people, and that they are in direct con- 
flict with most of the official tendencies of German policy, it 
will be seen that our vision of Germany was strictly limited. 
When, for example, it is said that Germany is wedded to 
militarism, it is necessary to add that the statement refers to 
the governing influences of the country, and that the senti- 
ment of the Socialists, by far the most numerous school of 
political thought in Germany, is entirely anti-military just 
as it is entirely pro-Free Trade. In the latter respect it is 
in sympathy with the commercial and financial classes 
generally. It is the agrarian influence, and especially the 
agrarian influence in Prussia, which maintains Protection. 
In such centres as Bremen and Hamburg, the principle of 
Free Trade is as popular as it is in Lancashire. 

The impressions left by the tour in regard to the social 
and administrative condition of the country are extraordin- 
arily favourable. Germany is organised with a thoroughness 
and minuteness in startling contrast with our own chaotic 
condition. Its development has been unhindered by the 
burden of precedent, tradition, and privilege under which 
we stagger. It has had neither our insularity nor our 
prosperity to contend with. It has had to fight hard for 
its place in the world, and the struggle has given the fullest 
play to the practical and exact genius of the people. It 
18 a people wonderfully disciplined, a people with whom 
order, a high standard of public conduct, cleanliness and 
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thrift are habitual. The extremes of riches and poverty 
are far less apparent than with us. The working-classes, 
like the professional classes, receive a lower rate of re- 
muneration, but they spend more carefully, and the thrift 
of the German housewife is a proverb which is still true 
to fact. It was the universal occasion of comment through- 
out the tour that we saw nothing of that derelict, unem- 
ployable class so common in our English cities. And while 
there is much drinking, we were impressed by the absence 
of drunkenness. This is attributable perhaps to the fact 
that in his drinking the German is not divorced from 
his family as is the case with the Englishman. He is 
accompanied in his hours of leisure by wife and children. 

An important factor in the development of Germany 
is the individuality of the separate States. Each has a 
distinct life of which it is keenly jealous. Devotion to 
Imperial unity is universal ; but it coexists with the most 
absolute loyalty to the independence of the State, and with 
the strongest sentiments of temperamental aversion. The 
Bavarian and the Prussian, for example, are as remote from 
each other in spirit as any two peoples in Europe. The 
one is a democrat, the other a bureaucrat. The one is as 
vivacious and imaginative as a Kerry peasant, a child of 
the sun and the emotions; the other is rigid and aloof, 
a man of formulas and challenging carriage. They have 
no qualities in common, yet their enthusiasm for the 
Empire, as a political necessity of each, is unquestionable. 
In Germany, in fact, we have the object-lesson of Home 
Rule in perfect operation—absolute unity for Imperial 
purposes combined with the completest demonstration of 
the principle of the self-government of the parts. 

The natural consequence of this wholesome rivalry, 
this imperium in imperio, is a wide diffusion of culture 
and intellectual activity. Germany is not dominated by 
its capital as Great Britain is dominated by London, which 
centralises all the political, social, and intellectual life of the 
country. Berlin is simply one of a dozen great cities, and 
in many respects the least attractive of them. Dresden and 
Munich, Cologne and Frankfort, Hamburg and Leipsic, 
cities with their roots deep down in the past, rich in 
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tradition and the treasures of a long culture, have no sense 
of inferiority to the crude creation of Friedrich Wilhelm. 
In all that counts for the civilisation of a people they are 
at least its equals. They stand erect, independent, each 
with a full, varied metropolitan life, entirely different from 
the life of our great provincial cities, which are the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for one insatiable metropolis. 

Two final impressions remain to be noted. We had 
realised in a general way, most of us by previous observa- 
tion, the educational fervour of the German people ; but the 
experiences of the tour left us with a profoundly deepened 
sense of this aspect of German development. Education 
is the keystone of the national and Imperial fabric. The 
outward and visible signs of the faith that the modern 
empire must be based upon an instructed people are 
everywhere. It is a country of magnificent schools and 
universities, of infinite experiments in the science of 
developing the most remunerative asset of a nation—the 
capacities of its children. The hatred of education which 
still prevails in some conservative quarters in this country 
—a hatred voiced by Dean Gregory of St. Paul’s not long 
ago, when he suggested that the only consequence of the 
education of the poor was to teach them to be clever 
criminals—has no place in the thought of Germany. It 
has no place in the thought of Germany, because Germany 
has passed definitely beyond our stage of social develop- 
ment. Its lines of political cleavage in all social matters 
are not our lines. It accepts implicitly and universally the 
doctrine that the well-being of the State depends upon the 
fitness of its parts. It regards the social machine as a 
whole and social co-operation, or as they call it, State 
socialism, as the first essential of society. To pass to this 
atmosphere from a city echoing with frenzied cries of 
“Socialism” and ‘“ Wastrels,” raised in connection with 
every effort after ordered progress, is to pass into another 
century. 

The final impression springs out of this conception of 
social unity and co-operation. It is not too much to say 
that all of us were filled with a certain admiring envy of 
the beauty and spaciousness of the German cities, the local 
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patriotism that pervades them, and the advanced municipal 
ideals that prevail. The things we vainly fought for in 
London last March are the unchallenged commonplaces of 
Germany. The public ownership of public utilities is a 
doctrine that has passed out of the range of controversy, 
Such a scheme as that now being hatched in London for 
handing over the great electric monoply to a private 
syndicate would be unthinkable in any city in Germany. 
In no respect is this enlightened view of municipalism more 
striking than in connection with the treatment of the land. 
The English cities are strangled by the land monopoly. 
The free, spacious development of the German cities is 
due to the fact that the municipalities have unlimited 
powers in regard to the ownership and control of the land. 
Most of them own great areas outside the cities. Berlin 
owns 80 square yards per head of its inhabitants, Strasburg 
nearly 400 square yards, and so on. Most important of all 
is the power of the municipality to ear-mark, as it were, 
land which the city may require for its development, fix 
the price at which it will ultimately buy, on the basis of 
the present value, and so remove the land from the specula- 
tive market and secure to the public the unearned increment 
which in this country goes into the pocket of the private 
owner. No deeper impression remains from a memorable 
tour than this appreciation of the corporate rights of the 
people in relation to the ownership and control of common 
necessities. 

It would be ungrateful to close without a word as to 
the generous hospitality and sincere kindliness with which 
we were received everywhere, and by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. We learned much in many ways. We 
learned to admire the wonderful organisation of German 
society, and to appreciate the many lessons it has to offer 
for our guidance. But most of all I think we learned to 
feel how deep and abiding are the common interests of 
our two nations, how superficial the causes of irritation, 
and how much the happiness and progress of the world 
depend upon a friendly understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany. 

A. G. GARDINER 
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CRIMINAL APPEALS: A LAWYER’S VIEW 


T will at once disarm criticism to observe that in the 

present writer's pet Utopia there is for every case, civil 

and criminal, a hierarchy of at least four appeal courts, 
and that if they give opposed decisions, the appeals can be 
prolonged two stages further. So that it is not from any 
want of affection for appeals that these doubts are expressed 
regarding the efficacy of the Chancellor’s well-intentioned 
Criminal Appeal Bill. Crystallised in a sentence, our 
objection is that the proposed legislation will stifle the 
demand for an effective appellate tribunal, by providing 
an utterly illusory one. Reform is difficult enough as 
things are—when this Bill passes, it will become impos- 
sible. Any agitation for a more effective method of sifting 
the facts of a criminal case will at once be quenched by a 
ready reference to the existence of the court established by 
the Bill. ‘There is your Criminal Appeal Court!” the 
obscurantists will say. ‘ You pestered us till we gave you 
it—at considerable expense ; and we propose to let that 
close the matter.” Agitation may proceed, stimulated by 
occasional hard cases; but it will seem to the public to be 
unreasonable. The faulty methods of the new court will 
only be appreciated by lawyers ; and lawyers will generally 
think them inevitable. 

Let us at the outset put aside all discussion of appeals on 
questions of law. They are interesting only to the legal 
expert. The person who is anxious that a prisoner should 
be sent to jail for precisely the right offence, and that he 
should be released if the facts proved against him do not 
exactly correspond with the allegations of the indictment, 
is not the person with whom we are concerned. He has 
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always had a very good tribunal to solve his conundrums— 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. Nobody really cares 
about that sort of thing ; what interests the public mind is 
the question of appeals on the facts, and on the facts alone. 
Now, there never has been, in England (but for one 
exception) an appeal on matters of fact, and we do not know 
how to work it. Indeed, appeals are not indigenous to the 
law of England. In the days when the House of Lords 
interfered, if it interfered at all, as a high supra-legal 
authority, the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas 
and Exchequer occupied a far more exalted position than 
the King’s Bench Division does now. There were no 
higher judges in the land than themselves ; save for the rare 
interposition of the House of Lords, which then included 
no paramount “ Law Lords,” there was no appeal from 
them. The nearest approach to it was when the decision 
of one or two of their number was reviewed by the full 
court, or when the decision of the court itself was reviewed 
by the members of the sister courts, sitting in what was 
known as the Exchequer Chamber. This was not an 
“appeal” to a superior tribunal: it was a “writ of error” 
based on an error of law patent on the face of the formal 
record of the trial, which omitted all reference to the 
evidence, summing-up, and speeches of counsel. Mis-trials 
could be corrected—but only by the process of directing a 
new trial. Equally in Chancery, there were no appeals. 
The Chancellor was responsible for every decree in 
Chancery. The Master of the Rolls was so entirely his 
substitute, or alter ego, that the two could not both hear 
cases at once. It was not until the nineteenth century that 
the Chancellor began to decline to hear causes in the first 
instance, reserving himself as a real court of appeal from the 
Rolls Court and those of the new Vice-Chancellors. By 
the middle of the century he had begun to find even this too 
much. The House of Lords had got fairly into work as a 
regular final court of appeal. He was needed there ; and he 
left in his place, to mediate between the Lords and the 
Chancery Courts of first instance, a new court, with new 
officers, called the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery. 
When the Chancery and Common Law Courts were 
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nominally fused by Selborne in 1873, the Chancery system 
so erected prevailed, and a new Court of Appeal was framed, 
to which the old common law courts and their judges were 
made definitely subordinate. 

In criminal matters, the writ of error was (and is) 
competent in certain rare cases; and the application for 
a new trial on the ground that the verdict was “ against the 
weight of the evidence”—common enough in civil cases— 
is perhaps possible in a few criminal ones likewise, namely, 
misdemeanours tried in the King’s Bench and not at Assizes. - 
It may fairly be assumed that this is the kind of proceeding 
which the Chancellor’s Bill contemplates. It is really a Bill 
to enable applications for an acquittal on the ground that 
the verdict is against the weight of the evidence. Instead 
of granting a new trial, the appeal court will have the 
power to direct an acquittal—a power corresponding to 
that which has already been conferred on the civil courts. 
And, instead of rejecting out of hand every invitation to 
review the verdict of a jury, it will be expressly directed to 
entertain such demands. 

So far the proposal is merely to improve an existing 
tight. There always was a right, in a small minority of 
cases, on the part of the defendant to complain that the 
verdict was contrary to the evidence. This has been made 
an effective right in all trials. But the reader will notice two 
things: (1) that the evidence is normally to be presented 
to the appeal court in writing, and (2) that, without leave 


of the full Court, it is impossible to offer any fresh evidence. 


No faits nouveaux! No going back on the mistakes 
committed by the defendant’s advisers in the Assize Court ! 
It is hardly likely that either in the Edalji or Maybrick 
cases an appeal court limited to listening to a barrister 
reading the proces-verbal of the trial to them would have 
taken the responsibility of directing an acquittal. 

What is wanted is, we are often told, a “ searching re- 
investigation.” And that is just what the Bill does not 
profess to give. After’the appeal trial, all the old ritual 
will have to be gone on with again, of getting the Secretary 
of State to consider fresh facts and to admit new lights. 

The fact is, that what we are really tired of and 
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impatient with is our antiquated method of investigating 
crime. 

The theory of the law is that each party shall put his 
best case forward, in public, once for all. Such a system is 
plainly inconsistent with admitting fresh evidence on appeals, 
Every one will keep his best evidence back until it is most 
wanted. No one will throw all his cards on the table for 
his adversary to trump at leisure; no one will give his 
adversaries facilities for manufacturing the precise sort of 
evidence which is needed to contradict his story ; no one 
will give the other side a chance of “ getting at” or spiriting 
away his shy witnesses. We point to the Continental series 
of appellate courts—we linger affectionately on our own 
ideal hierarchy of appeals, based on Continental practice— 
and we entirely forget that the Continental system of trying 
a criminal charge differs from the English system as chalk 
from cheese. 

The difference is that between the forensic system and 
the inquisitorial. The latter word need not frighten us: it 
simply denotes the system of finding out the truth, with 
which we are all familiar, in a crude form, as that of our 
school-days. The authorities, under it, do not leave it to 
duellists in court to hammer out their cases, hampered by 
wooden rules comparable only to those of a medieval 
tournament: they make it their business to find out the 
facts by every means in their power. The trial in court is 
here merely the exhibition to the jury of the facts thus 
elaborately investigated beforehand by the juge @’imstructin. 
It is said by good judges that there is no comparison 
between the relative efficiency of the two methods. The 
inquisitorial has only one grave defect—the official investi- 
gator tends to have a bias against the accused. He begins 
to regard it as his business, not so much to find out the 
criminal, as to incriminate somebody. His official superiors 
blame him if the percentage of unravelled crimes within his 
district rises ; they demand convictions, and, like an English 
superintendent, he does his best to supply the demand. This 
is a defect which must naturally be greatest in a bureau- 
cratic country, and in a bureaucratic profession such as that 
of the Ministry of Justice or the police service. Put an 
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independent Briton, however, into the seat of the juge 
d instruction, with no official superiors to annoy him into 
proving his detective efficiency, and the evil would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

If, with some such safeguards, we adopted the inquest 
system, then the real conflicts of evidence would take place 
in the independent fiscal’s private room. The dramatic 
public trials might be as often repeated as should be thought 
fit; fresh evidence would certainly be subject on each occa- 
sion to the preliminary sifting of the independent public 
officer beforehand. Almost to a certainty, with the adoption 
of such a system, the present antiquated rules of evidence 
would have to go. What the effect would be it is hard to 
say. Probably many more persons would be convicted who 
were really guilty: possibly a quite considerable portion of 
the innocent persons who are now convicted would escape. 
What we wish to insist on here is, that the system of active 
impartial investigation is an essential element in a régime 
which admits a succession of appeals. Under any other 
system the earlier trials will be elaborate farces. We know 
that a prisoner whose case is going to the Assizes rarely 
discloses his defence before the magistrates. 

So far, our objection has been this—that the appeal on 
matters of fact is rendered jejune and worthless by the Bill. 
The verdict of a jury is not likely to be irrevocably set aside 
by three judges who have enjoyed the advantage of having 
the evidence read over to them. But we must go further. 
Were the appellate ceremony to take the form of a re-trial 
(with or without the introduction of the inquisitorial 
system), the judges would have little else to do but hear 
criminal appeals, and would scarcely be able to cope even 
with that. One unsatisfactory feature of criminal trials 
is the familiarisation of criminal lawyers with their 
tremendous duty. They see, not a fellow-creature who 
may quite possibly be innocent, and whose interests they 
Must anxiously consider, but, as Mr. Chesterton says, they 
see “the ordinary man in the ordinary place.” Conse- 
quently the common run of criminal trials are rather per- 

unctory. No immense sum—no great commercial interest 


—is at stake: no heavy fees are in question. How can we 
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expect it will be otherwise on appeal, if the court is over- 
burdened with petty criminal cases? They will be listened 
to fairly and conscientiously—but it would be unreasonable 
to expect that they would be heard with the prolonged 
solicitude which the accused in his cell desires and expects. 

The remedy is to provide many more judges. Surely 
men capable of carefully weighing facts are to be had for 
something well under {5,000 a year! Because a lawyer 
has been a brilliant advocate in heavy commercial cases, it 
does not follow that he will be an efficient criminal judge. 
Because he -has been a great lawyer, it follows still less. 
Because he has commended himself as a reliable party man, 
it does not follow at all. There is no necessity to resort to 
the High Court Bench for our criminal appeal judges. The 
High Court judge is needed for more important work. The 
only essential is to pay them reasonably well, and to remove 
their appointment out of the arena of party competition. 
£1,000, or even considerably less, per annum would provide 
us with quite capable assessors, over whom a High Court 
Judge might preside. They could gain valuable experience, 
prior to entering upon their appellate duties, as paid chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions. The difficulty would be to secure 
that the appointment should be neither a backwater of 
respectable retirement for a party politician, nor a lucrative 
post for an incompetent son-in-law. Popular election would 
certainly lead to the former result: nomination by most 
functionaries might proceed on the latter principle: ex- 
amination is hardly a fair test for discrimination and tact. 
Possibly seniority at the Bar would not be a bad qualifi- 
cation, if combined with a liberal amount of experience in 
criminal cases. Or might not the composition of the 
appeal court, with great advantage, be purely lay? We 
cannot invoke one jury to upset another : but a tribunal of 
three or four men and women of the world, habitually 
devoting their tried experience to the review of jury 
decisions, might command great confidence. Questions of 
law, of course, they would leave to a legal assessor. 
The main difficulty would be that of selection. An 
appointment in open court, after hearing statements on 
behalf of the different candidates, would certainly be 
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impartial and would probably be sensible. We reap too little 
advantage from the admitted great qualities of our judicial 
bench. It is only by a happy accident that this country 
finds itself in possession of an inflexible tradition of im- 
partiality on the part of its judges. Why should it not be 
utilised far more than it is at present? It might well be 
made available in both legislative and administrative regions 
—not as conclusive, because there is something beyond 
judicial fairness, which the conduct of affairs demands ; yet 
as immensely valuable and important, Who can doubt that 
the decision of the Court of Appeal on the policy of the 
Education Bill of last session would have been a real attempt 
to do justice between the claims of conflicting interests? It 
would not have been good legislation, but it would have 
cleared the ground for good legislation. So our suggestion 
is that the personnel of the novel criminal tribunals should 
be both capable and moderately paid, and that this happy 
combination should be secured by nomination in open court. 

We should in this way get the machinery for successive 
trials. All cases might be heard by the justices in the first 
instance, instead of their merely acting as a committing 
body. Then would follow the assize trial, and the new 
courts would then act as a court of appeal. A final or alter- 
native appeal might lie by leave, to the High Court, 
probably sitting as a “divisional” court with two or three 
judges. The provision for camera sittings contained in the 
Chancellor’s Bill might operate so as to enable the appeal 
court to direct acquittals in those cases where strict legal 
proof of innocence is not practicable, and where the con- 
clusion of innocence rests rather on general impression, 
produced by a combination of circumstances, than on 
anything which can be admitted as technical “ evidence.” 
This would be an attempt to combine the Secretary of 
State’s. “inquisitorial” methods, which admittedly are 
independent of the rules of evidence, with the ordinary 
judicial procedure : and it cannot be said to be an attempt 
which is likely to succeed. If it is meant to invest the 
camera judges with camera powers—i.e. the entirely extra- 
legal powers of investigation of a government department, 
the fact should be stated in plain terms. If this is not 
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what is meant, where is the advantage of, or necessity for, 
secrecy ? 

On the whole, the Bill must be regarded as an uncertain 
attempt to obtain enormously important results “on the 
cheap.” It sets up a cross between a Home Office investiga- 
tion and a new trial. It leaves it entirely open to chance 
whether the ordinary course of proceedings will amount to 
a re-trial or not. And it does not provide an ounce of 
machinery for a really exhaustive investigation of any but a 
few important cases. The Court for Crown Cases Reserved 
has been criticised as dealing summarily with points of 
criminal law on Saturday mornings. Can we expect that the 
court of criminal appeal will regard ordinary criminal cases 
as of much more importance? 

It may perhaps be of use to study the only case in which 
a real appeal was well known to English law in older days: 
namely, the appeal to the Delegates in the Ecclesiastical, and 
to the Lords of Appeal in the Admiralty Courts. Derived 
from the Canon Law, the process of these Romanised 
Courts always admitted of appeals. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts had their appeals from Official to Chancellor, to 
Dean of Arches and to Judges Delegate: in these courts 
quasi-criminal cases of marital misconduct, and sharp con- 
flicts of fact on the subject of wills, were constantly re-tried. 
Certainly, the practice was to ignore the archdeacon’s 
official, and the country chancellors, and to bring contentious 
suits in the Consistory of London, where an adequate Bar 
was to be had. But the appeal to the Arches, and thence 
to the Delegates, was frequent and effective. 

Now it will be noticed that these courts, which admitted 
appeal, were precisely those in which the procedure was in 
essence that of the “ inquisitorial ” foreign courts of to-day. 
They admitted fresh evidence on appeal: (Clerke, tit. 264; 
Cockburn, xl, § 28)—and why? Because the evidence was 
all sifted in private by the Registrar. 

“ Now if the witnesses” (says Conset, translating Dean 
Clerke, 1684), “at the time of their production, were to be 
publicly and judicially examined touching their knowledge 
in those positions they are produced upon, it is very probable 
(at least, if they were not men honest and of good repute), 
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they might easily so conspire and combine together, as to 
agree upon one speech or story : and sometimes, the party 
producing them being also present, through fear of the said 
party, they are apt to conceal the truth which probably they 
would otherwise confess. . . . . Therefore in all the courts 
of the most reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Register (who is sworn to that purpose), after the witnesses 
are judicially produced and sworn (in the presence of the 
adverse party) is wont to interrogate and examine these 
witnesses severally . . . in some secret place, all persons 
being removed and withdrawn, which examination being 
perfected by the Register, the witness is to be brought to 
the Judge, before whom, in the presence of the said witness, 
the said Register is wont to read verbatim this Deposition 
of the witness,” in order that it may be altered if the witness 
desires. Register and Judge, it is added, indulge (quite in 
the style of the juge d’instruction) in a straight talk to the 
witness concerning the danger of perjury. All that the 
parties themselves could ask the witnesses were set written 
interrogatories. These were in Latin; and it is hinted that 
the proctor who draws them should be careful of making 
them too ciceronian, otherwise the examiner would be 
unable to translate them. The same process was in force a 
century later (Cockburn, “ Clerk’s Assistant,” 1800, c. 9, 
§§ 1, 23). 

It may seem to the attentive student that we have come 
to a parting of the ways ; and that the only real solution 
satisfactory to the public in the long run must be to over- 
haul our whole wooden theory of trial and procedure in 
criminal cases from end to end. If we are to depart from 
our present plan of a single trial, a juge d’instruction in every 
parish, in some form or other, we must have. Let us see 
to it that he is not in league with the police: and that he 
is really, and not in pious theory, an independent and a 
judicial investigator. 

Tuomas Baty 




































MYSTICISM 


F Religion, in one of its chief aspects, may be defined 

as a seeking after God “if haply we may feel after Him 

and find Him,” it may not be uninteresting to consider 
the methods of this search. And, though religions are many 
—the human spirit reaching peace by diverse paths—there 
are nevertheless two main tracks which are indeed well- 
trodden highways, used more or less by all the seekers in 
the quest. These two roads are very distinct from each 
other, and in fact seem to lead in opposite directions; and 
the travellers on the one—secure in their opinion that they, 
at least, are on the right Jacob’s-ladder—are apt to inform 
the travellers on the other that their road will lead them 
to a destination quite other than their hopes. ‘These two 
highways, each thronged with its earnest seekers after God, 
may be roughly labelled Rationalism and Mysticism. 

The method of search which relies on external observa- 
tion and ratiocination, is for the most part summarised in 
the famous Argument from Design. Its adherents are of 
the Paley type of mind, arguing from marks of apparent 
intelligence in objective nature. But the crude form of the 
argument is really no longer tenable—in view of modern 
evolutionary theories—even if we do not consider Kant'’s 
earlier conclusions adequate against it. The mechanism of 
a watch seems to lead us to infer a designer, but—as J. S. 
Mill pointed out'’—it is not merely from the mechanism 
that we reach the conclusion ; there is the added fact that we 
know that men make watches. We have no experience which 
enables us to say who or what makes, e.g., human eyes oF 
other apparently design-indicating natural forms. And the 


1 Theism, in Three Essays on Religion, 
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rogress of science has shown us that these forms have 
probably become what they are by natural processes which 
seem inevitable. The design-argument can thus only be 
retained by contending that Nature is God, and that the 
processes in question are His means. And there are diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting this view, even without 
falling back on Nature’s cruelty and the redness of her 
“tooth and claw.” 

The external world having failed us, we turn our gaze 
within. If, like Lalande, we have swept the heavens with 
our telescope, and failed to find a God, we will turn from 
the starry heavens without, to the moral law within. The 
Kant of the Critique demolished the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological proofs of Theism, yet believed on moral 
grounds of the Practical Reason. “ No one, it is true, will be 
able to boast that he knows that there is a God and a future 
life ; for, if he knows this, he is just the man whom I have 
long wished to find. . . . No, my conviction is not /ogzca/, 
but mora/ certainty, and since it rests on subjective grounds 
(of the moral sentiment), I must not even say: J¢ zs morally 
certain that there is a God, etc., but: J am morally certain, 
that is, my belief in God and in another world is so inter- 
woven with my moral nature, that 1 am under as little 
apprehension of having the former torn from me as of 
losing the latter.” Thus, Religion is morality considered 
as a Divine command. Conscience is an ultimate fact, and 
seems impregnable. No one can argue me out of my moral 
notions of right and wrong; and if those subjective notions 
seem to render necessary the assumption of a God who has 
implanted them, I do not see how my belief can be shaken 
from outside. True, I may be told that these notions may 
have just grown (like Topsy), in the same way as external 
nature has “‘evolved ”; but, after all, the moral sentiment 
is not completely accounted for by a reference to the 
instincts of self-preservation and reproduction, any more 
than the external world is accounted for by tracing it back 
to the original nebula in its famous state of “ incoherent 
homogeneity.” We seem, then, to have reached firmer 
ground by retreating within ; though the result seems to 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, p. 502 (Meiklejohn’s trans. ). 
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be faith rather than philosophy. However, “the heart has 
its reasons which the intellect does not know.” And this 
brings us to the part of the subject with which the present 
paper is more particularly concerned. 

The mystic vision is, I suppose, indescribable in mere 
words. It can only with great difficulty be studied from 
outside, and, to him that has it, it is its own explanation. 
But it is beginning to be studied, and even outsiders may 
learn something of it. Professor James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience, and Dr. Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion, may 
be taken as the first two modern scientific attempts to 
explore this ¢erra incognita; but we have many “human 
documents,” such as the writings of Molinos, Bohme, Mme. 
Guyon, and St. Martin,which enable us to picture to ourselves 
some representation of its landscape. Its more specifically 
religious-popular form has been prominently before us in 
the recent Welsh revival. 

The phenomenon known as conversion has been the butt 
of many gibes; but it is a psychological fact, and cannot be 
neglected or explained away. As Starbuck has shown, 
many people—after passing through a period of mental 
storm and stress—appear to reach a spiritual position from 
which all seems clear without, and all is peace within. 
They are “in tune with the Infinite”—have attained 
at-one-ment with God. They have lost all doubt and 
fear ; God’s providential guidance of all things is a self- 
evident certainty; and in some cases their consciousness 
of direct communion with Him is more vivid than their 
awareness of the familiar intercourse with their fellow- 
man in the daily round. This conversion-phenomenon 
may be slow or rapid, and may occur at any age, though 
it is most common in the young. When delayed, it is 
usually a slow spiritual ripening, rather than a cataclysmic 
convulsion. It is not necessarily connected with definitely 
doctrinal religious teaching, or indeed with so-called religious 
influences at all ; though it is thus connected, generally. A 
mild form of the phenomenon, following a period of typical 
depression and stress, seems to have been experienced by 
J. S. Mill, and the saving force seems in his case to have 
been the poetry of Wordsworth. It is not necessarily 
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accompanied by theistic conceptions; it was not associated 
with anything of the kind in the case of Mill. The 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, some of whom were typical 
mystics, could hardly be called theists. They had refined 
away every human attribute from their vig, their ro év amAciiv, 
and were not theists in any ordinary definition of the word ; 
but Plotinus—* the eagle soaring above the tomb of Plato” 
—is a mystic of the mystics, the father of all such as have 
the inner illumination. ‘And so may man’s soul be sure 
of vision, when suddenly she is filled with light ; for this 
light is from Him and is He; and then surely shall one 
know His presence when, like a god of old time, He entereth 
into the house of one that calleth Him, and maketh it full 
of light.” To this end, says Plotinus, let all things be made 
subservient. In our own times, Emerson and Maeterlinck, 
not to speak of many others, use similar language. “I 
desire and look up, and put myself in the attitude of 
reception, but from some alien energy the visions come.” 
“There is no bar or wall in the soul where man, the effect, 
ceases, and God, the cause, begins. The walls are taken 
away. We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual 
nature.” “If he have not found his home in God, his 
manners, his form of ‘speech, the turn of his sentences, the 
build, shall I say, of all his opinions, will involuntarily 
confess it, let him brave it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre, the Deity will shine through him, through 
all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial temperament, of 
unfavourable circumstance. The tone of seeking is one, 
and the tone of having is another.” ‘Let man, then, learn 
the revelation of all nature and all thought to his heart ; 
this, namely, that the Highest dwells with him” (Emerson, 
The Over-soul). And it follows, as Schiller sings, that 


“cc 


; . was die innere Stimme spricht 
Das taiuscht die hoffende Seele nicht.” 


This mystic assurance is above and beyond Reason, in 
the sense that it is neither dependent on argument, nor 
vulnerable by ratiocinative methods of attack. ‘Reason is 
hot the only attribute of man, nor is it the only faculty 
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which he habitually employs for the ascertainment of truth ” 
(G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion). This assurance is 
not to be attained by erudition or intellectual effort, but 
rather by an aspiring quietness of the soul—a waiting for 
the Spirit to move upon the face of the waters. Prayer is 
an instrument of help, though the difficulty arises that 
without some belief in Deity, there can hardly be honest 
prayer. However, the quietly-held desire for light upon 
the way, even though there be no theistic belief, will open 
the channel of grace, and will bring us eventually into 
at-one-ment with the Super-personal Heart. 

The rationality of mysticism—if the paradox may be 
permitted—has received much support lately from the 
modern advance in psychology. We seem to be compelled 
by the mere weight of scientific evidence to assume the 
existence of an extensive mental region of which our 
ordinary waking consciousness knows nothing. We are 
like icebergs, which float with only about one-twelfth of 
their bulk above water; by far the larger part remaining 
hidden. This extensive subliminal part of our minds can 
under certain more or less vaguely-known conditions obtain 
access to stores of natural knowledge which are inaccessible 
to the normal consciousness—may see the past or future in 
time, and the distant in space. It also seems to adjoin and 
communicate with the spiritual world, drawing strength and 
truth therefrom. This is nothing short of a new—#.e., a 
hitherto scientifically unrecognised—mode of acquiring 
knowledge—of ascertaining Truth. The normal sensory 
channels are not used; the perceptivity seems to be inner, 
central, not a function of any known organ, and perhaps 
even not necessarily connected with the brain or body at all. 
And if natural facts may be thus ascertained, why not tran- 
scendental facts also? Evidently here is a competitor, a rival 
claimant. Hitherto Reason, the part of the mind which 
observes, classifies, and analyses—i e., the scientific intellect— 
has been our God ; to it we have sworn fealty, to it we have 
felt that full allegiance i is due. But now that very Reason, 
by the exercise of its theory-evolving power—in its structural 
capacity—has dethroned itself. It has evolved a theory, in 
explanation of some of the facts of psychology and psychical 
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research, which assigns to itself a subordinate part ; which 
places the more wondrous powers of the mind in its sub- 
liminal strata. The supraliminal self has been differentiated 
from the other part, has been selected from the main body, 
and is, relatively to the whole, unimportant ; by evolution 
it has gradually adapted itself to meet the needs of its 
temporary earthly environment, and the truth which it can 
acquire is very limited in extent. It is the ripple on a 
wave, the foam on a breaker as it begins to curl over, 
brought into being by the exigencies of a moment, soon to 
fall back into the greater mass from which it was born— 
not to become non-existent, but to disappear ; to retain its 
content, but to give up its form. Our total existence is 
cosmic ; our conscious existence planetary. 


“‘Borné dans sa nature, infini dans ses voeux, 
L’homme est un dieu tombé qui se souvient des cieux.” 


It seems almost beside the question to discuss the 
rightness or wrongness of the mystical state. It is simply 
a psychological fact, and there is no more to be said. 
It is not attainable at will, and by many is perhaps not 
attainable at all. Also, it gradates by degrees from the 
ecstasy of Plotinus and the trances of Béhme and Sweden- 
borg, through the experiences of Fox, Wesley, and the 
Salvation Army or Methodist “convert,” down to that 
merely temporary exaltation of spirit—that feeling of closer 
touch with reality—-which comes over us when in presence 
of Nature in some of her forms and moods, or even in 
presence of great Art. Says Emerson, in Nature: 
“Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at twilight, 
under a clouded sky, without having in my thoughts any 
occurrence of special good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect 
exhilaration. Iam glad to the brink of fear.” No doubt 
most of us have had this feeling, mingled with somewhat 
of a solemn awe which is greater than gladness, and which 
is without fear, when we have stood on some lonely 
mountain peak, gazing into depths from which we catch 
the gleam of dark tarns lying at the foot of gaunt precipices. 
Probably no person of average sensitiveness would fail to 
realise something of this when looking, say, from Snowdon’s 
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top to the spur of Lliwedd and down to the Pass of Llanberis 
and the gleaming lIlyns. On a half-clear day, with sunlight 
on the heights and cloud-drifts down the slopes and shoulders, 
the prospect is peculiarly impressive. The intellect seems 
to be “laid asleep” or transcended, and we become all 
perceptivity p/us feeling-response. In Hours of Exercise in 
the Alps, Tyndall describes a scene in which it seemed 
“incongruous, if not profane,” to allow the scientific faculty 
to interfere ‘“‘ where silent worship seemed the reasonable 
service.” Others, however, are more influenced by the 
sensuous appeal of Art in its religious applications, than by 
the spontaneous pageantry of Nature ; they love the “ storied 
windows richly dight, casting a dim religious light ”—the 
“‘pealing organ,” and the “full-voiced choir.” Instead of 
seeing God in “the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean, and the living air,” they feel Him best in the 
cathedral dim and vast, surrounded by the venerable symbol- 
ism which is the bequest of immemorial saints. But what- 
ever the immediate evoker, the psychological response is the 
same or similar. It is an uprush of feeling from unknown 
depths. It*brings a sense of reality. At such times the 
spirit seems to transcend the every-day limits of its person- 
ality, dropping the lower frailties, and becoming somehow 
greater. It has the feeling that it is on the point of awaking 
from the earth-life—which is but a troubled sleep—into an 
alert state which will be closer to reality. Perhaps we are 
attaining—in Platonic phrase—some faint reminiscence of 
that Ideal World which is our home. It is a feeling of 
imminent poignant joy. But words are inadequate to de- 
scribe it; those who have felt it will know, and to those 
who have not, language will convey no clear impression. 
Some such feeling as this, but in lasting instead of merely 
momentary manifestation, may be supposed to have been 
experienced by mystics like Plotinus and Jacob Béhme. 
The state is a fact, but it is not attainable at will; though 
it may be fostered—as by the Indian Yogis—in various 
ways. How far is it right and desirable to foster it? And 
is the certainty which it conveys, a true revelation of cosmic 
actuality? An answer to the latter difficult question would 
render easy an answer to the former. 
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But the solution of the problem is difficult, if not im- 
possible. For the mystical certainty is an ultimate assurance : 
there is no reagent wherewith to test it—no tribunal at 
which it can be judged. We cannot prove by intellectual 
methods that sugar is sweet, and that mustard bites the 
tongue ; the experience is the only proof of itself. Much 
less—if less were possible—can we prove anything about 
the nature of the mystical state, and its cause or objective 
fons et origo, "The mystic says, moreover, that even if reason 
(Verstand) were competent to act as arbiter at all, its claims 
are of lower potentiality ; that it is a baser part of us, and 
is not to be allowed to sit in judgement on the decrees of the 
higher spiritual nature. Consequently that reason—like 
“the flowers that bloom in the spring ”—has “ nothing to 
do with the case.” There are, however, certain points 
which may legitimately be examined. 

It cannot be denied that in the solution of many 
questions, the Reason must be the arbiter and guide—that 
Intellect and not Feeling must rule. If I want to catch a 
train, I find out the time at which it is due out ; I ascertain 
what o’clock it is now; and by help of past experience— 
observation of external facts—I know how long it will 
probably take me to reach the station. These are intel- 
lectual processes. If I had a feeling of intuitional certainty 
that the train would leave at three o’clock, and decided to 
act in accordance with that feeling ; and if it actually left at 
2.55, as it very possibly would; I should receive a very 
forcible demonstration of the superiority of intellectual over 
intuitional methods, for I should probably miss my train. 
The latter, then, are not suitable for the ascertainment of 
some kinds of truth; or at least, if they do lead to a con- 
clusion, they require verifying by the former. The real 
difficulties arise when the conclusions are of such nature 
that these intellectual methods are incompetent to serve as a 
check ; when the scope of these methods is transcended. 

In all methods of science, as in catching trains, the 
intellectual processes cannot be put by. The chemist cannot 
tell by intuition whether or not a new metal will be pre- 
cipitated from solution by any given reagent; he must 
experiment, learning through his senses, or must make 
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inferences based on knowledge already observationally 
acquired. Similarly with the physicist, the geologist, the 
physiologist ; he must observe, and conclude accordingly. 
When Emerson said that “the heart which abandons itself 
to the Supreme Mind finds itself related to all its works, 
and will travel a royal road to particular knowledge and 
powers,” I conceive that he was enunciating a vicious and 
untruthful doctrine. This teaching of the subservience of 
the intellect and the exaltation of the intuitional part of us 
has formed the root and basis of much cranky thought—of 
Christian Science, New Thought, and what not—which is 
found to-day greatly flourishing in Emerson’s native land. 
(It is not without significance that Mrs. Baker Eddy lives 
within twenty miles or so of Concord.) If the intellect 
does not rule the feelings and imaginations in matters of 
objective fact, there is no limit to the extravagances in 
which we shall find ourselves plunged. It has been 
suggested that if the truth of a fact would help us spiritually 
—would raise our thought and life to a higher plane—that 
should of itself be to us the best evidence of its truth, and 
we ought to believe it. This thorough-going subjectivism 
is a complete rejection of what we call scientific method; 
on these principles the labours and results of the patient life 
of a Darwin would be disregarded and thrown aside by the 
man who “ feels ” that evolution is not true because he thinks 
he will be a better man without belief in it. In effect, this 
would lead to complete renunciation of the world, and a life 
of complete absorption and contemplation. It seems to me 
that this would be to truncate our nature as much as it is 
truncated in the opposite direction by the rationalist. Truth 
is in mutual equipoise of the two, not in the one-sided 
denial of either by the other. 

Again: the mystic who accepts an opinion on the basis 
of its morally uplifting power is committing mental feb- 
de-se. ‘Though thinking that he is deciding intuitionally, 
on inner grounds of moral tendency, he is still—in spite 
of himself—wsing intellect to decide the moral tendency of 
acceptance or otherwise of the opinion. It is intellect which 
judges whether or not I should be a better man if I 
embraced Catholicism; which decides how far the motive 
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and repressive springs of action, provided by that creed, . 
would work on my more or less susceptible mind to 
produce certain lines of action and a certain general kind 
of character. If I use my intellect to discover this, what 
answer have I when asked why I do not use it further, to 
discover whether or not the items of the creed are true? 
If I could avoid using it at all, claiming that I had a 
higher criterion of truth, I should be logically unassailable ; 
but I cannot do this. And by allowing intellect to step in 
—as it must—lI place myself in a philosophically impossible 
position ; for, in answer to the question just mentioned, I 
can only say that I refrain from pushing my intellectual 
inquiries further because I think I should be morally and 
spiritually harmed by doing so—which is the obscurantist 
plea of the Puseyite and the Jesuit of all ages and religions. 
Further, the potency of the “will to believe” is largely 
a fictitious one. I may perhaps pretend to myself that I 
believe because of the moral results which such belief would 
produce in me, but it will not be more than pretence. I 
cannot really “will to believe” just because I see that the 
probable moral results would be good. I might decide that 
I should be a better man if I were a Mohammedan; but I 
should not therefore be able straightway to accept the creed 
and teaching of that religion. My intellect might pronounce 
certain parts of that teaching untrue, and I should be com- 
pelled to regard them as unacceptable, even though their 
acceptance—if it were possible—would apparently tend to 
make me a better man. The intellectual judgement seems 
to be somehow a deeper thing, and to be false to it would 
be to sin the unpardonable “sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
But, as we have seen, another man may feel that his surface 
moral intuitions are the guides to be followed, and that he 
ought not to probe deeper. Is there, then, any criterion by 
which we can judge between the two—any test which will 
reveal to us which is really the more fundamental intuition, 
and the most worthy to be followed? 

In the present state of human knowledge, it seems 
doubtful if any generally-applicable criterion can be found, 
unless indeed we can make pragmatic considerations do duty 
satisfactorily as reagent. We can prove that it is only, or at 
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least chiefly, by the use of intellect that what we call progress 
is possible. But we cannot prove that what we call progress 
is really a good thing. It may be—as was suggested by 
Carlyle—that it is progress backward. Great civilisations 
have appeared, and man has sought out many inventions; 
but is he any better for it all? Poverty, slumdom, and 
suffering are probably greater than ever before in the 
course of history. What a commentary on our boasted 
progress! And yet, in spite of this pessimistic spectre at 
the feast, we cannot help feeling that the Reason, which 
seems to have the chief part in bringing about this progress, 
is really a Divine part of us, to be cultivated along with 
other parts, and to be stifled at our peril. Perhaps a future 
generation may see it justify itself by some great achieve- 
ment; may perhaps see it opening out new fields of the 
cosmic order by its discoveries in the spiritual world—by 
the demonstration, which perhaps will not be long delayed, 
of man’s survival of death, and by its promulgation of a new 
conception of the universe as spiritual, which will unify 
ancient dichotomies. Already, matter is reduced to an X; 
the atom has split up into corpuscles, and the corpuscles are 
perhaps nothing more than electrical charges. Science is 
meeting Berkeley from the physical side, and matter is shown 
to be no more than a name for our own thoughts considered 
in a certain objective way. Perhaps reason and intuition 
may come to be seen as one, in some such way as we are 
beginning to perceive the unity of Matter and Mind. 
Meanwhile, however, Rationalist and Mystic will continue 
to be rationalist and mystic, and neither will convince the 
other that he is in error. And it may be that in each 
case the individual soul is traversing a necessary part of 
its pilgrimage—passing through a necessary phase of its 
education—and is not really on a wrong track. Both may 
be right; but their paths lie wide apart, and the hill of 
Truth which lies between must necessarily present different 
features to each. We hold the faith that Truth is One— 
is God—though manifest in diverse forms; let us not deny 
the vision of one who sees what to us is invisible. 

J. ArTHuR Hii 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE AND ‘STELLA’ 


HE censorship Edgar Poe assumed in his critical 

series,, The Literati, excited more hostility and 

provoked more virulent slander against him than 
did any of his personal errors. Whilst creating a sensation 
these caustic notices of contemporaries injured Poe’s prospects 
by increasing the number of his foes and intimidating the 
less courageous of his friends. The fears of the latter were 
justified : Poe’s writings were boycotted in many desirable 
publications and his reputation sadly mauled by the victims 
of his sarcasm. 

Had Poe confined his criticism to the demolition of 
literary pretenders posterity would have righted his wrongs by 
approving his judgements, but, unfortunately, other motives 
than justice occasionally biassed his decisions. In 1846, 
when The Literati sketches were causing aspirants for literary 
fame to quake, lady writers, who so far had received the 
most courteous treatment from Poe, strenuously sought to 
conciliate him. Many of them vied with each other in 
seeking to secure his sympathy, his friendship, and even his 
affection. They were not over scrupulous about the means 
employed as long as the desired end was gained. Deeming 
that praise from the autocrat of the hour gave “the guinea 
stamp” to their productions they left no scheme untried to 
procure it. As Mrs. Osgood wrote to Rufus Griswold, 
certain of them besieged the poet with letters, verses, and 
requests for introduction, and even visited his lodgings to 
endeavour to obtain his favour. 

Mrs. Clemm, writing to a relative after the poet’s death, 
declared that, in accordance with Edgar’s wish, she had 
destroyed hundreds of letters written to him by literary 
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women, and in another letter she remarked that Griswold had 
offered her a large sum of money for a certain literary lady’s 
correspondence with Edgar, but fearing poverty might at 
some future time induce her to give up the letters she had 
destroyed them. 

At times the persecution of these harpies was so per- 
sistent and their bickerings, rivalries, and slanderings so 
unendurable that the bewildered poet lost his temper. 
Driven to desperation he wrote to a correspondent, “ Of one 
thing rest assured; from this day forth I shun the pestilential 
society of /iterary women. ‘They are a heartless, unnatural, 
venomous, dishonourable set, with no guiding principle but 
inordinate self-esteem. Mrs. Osgood is the on/y exception 
I know.” 

One of the ladies who was importuning the much-har- 
assed poet for literary assistance and, above all, for public 
commendation, was Mrs. S. A. Lewis. Her baptismal 
names appear to have been Sarah Anna, but when she 
entered into the world of letters her ambition craved a more 
romantic appellation, and she adopted that of Estelle. One 
of Rufus Griswold’s letters to this lady’s husband, Mr. S. D. 
Lewis, is a claim for a considerable sum of money for the 
cost of altering Mrs. Lewis’s baptismal to her poetical name, 
in a laudatory account of her he proposed to publish. 

When Edgar Poe was distributing his awards of praise 
or blame in The Literati series, Mrs. Lewis became desirous 
of propitiating him. Personally Poe might have been 
inaccessible, but through the medium of his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Clemm, he was easily “ got at.” Poe’s “more 
than mother ” had to provide the ways and means of living, 
and could not understand so acutely as the poet would 
his humiliation in belauding verse he did not admire. 
When, therefore, the small household was needy, no unusual 
circumstance in those times, the advances of Mrs. Lewis, 
whose husband was willing to pay, were accepted : the loan 
or gift obtained had to be repaid by the unfortunate poet in 
notices and praises of the lady’s productions. To a confiden- 
tial friend Poe expressed the mortification and even horror 
such things were to him, but in the hands of Mrs. Clemm 
he was powerless. 
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“I have often found her” (Mrs. Lewis), says an 
informant, “sitting in Mrs. Clemm’s kitchen at Fordham 
Cottage, waiting to see the man of genius, who had rushed 
out to escape her to the fields, or forest, or to the grounds 
of the Catholic school in the vicinity. I remember Mrs. 
Clemm sending me after him one day, and I found him 
sitting on a favourite rock, muttering his desire of death so 
as to be free from literary bores for ever.” 

Naturally Poe loathed the prescribed work, but “ his 
poverty and not his will consented” to act as his wife’s 
mother dictated. One result of this influence was that in 
1848 he published an essay on Mrs. Lewis, in which, after 
a description of her educational accomplishments, her 
character, and her appearance, and conventional common- 
places about her literary acquirements, he forced himself into 
extravagant commendation of the lady’s productions, and 
referred to her lyric, “‘ The Forsaken,” as “ the most beauti- 
ful ballad of its kind ever written.” It is really a pretty and 
pathetic poem, and had not its prototype been written by 
Motherwell some years previously, as Poe well knew, “The 
Forsaken” would have deserved his praise. Mrs. Lewis’s 
“Child of the Sea” might likewise have merited some share 
of his encomium on it had it not been forestalled by Byron’s 
“ Corsair,” and so might many of her other verses, had not 
the sources of her inspiration been so apparent. Another 
tribute to Mrs. Lewis from Poe, which eventually appeared 
in The Union Magazine, was a sonnet entitled} An Enigma,” 
in which the letters of the lady’s real name, “Sarah Anna 
Lewis,” were blazoned forth to the public, somewhat to 
the lady’s discomfort in after years. 

A still more conspicuous yet hitherto unknown attempt 
to aid “Stella” in her literary career came into my posses- 
sion several years ago. In her volume of verse, The Records 
of the Heart, are some lines entitled “The Prisoner of 
Perote.” The original manuscript of this piece had been 
handed to Poe, with the suggestion that his editorial super- 
vision would be considered valuable. The desired revision 
was obtained, and the combined production of Edgar Poe 
and “Stella ” appeared over the lady’s name. Poe, in 
returning the MS., wrote :— 
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Dear Mrs. Lewis, 
Upon the whole I think this the most spirited 
poem you have written. If I were you, I would retain a// 
the prose prefix. You will observe that I have taken. the 
liberty of making some suggestions in the body of the poem— 
the force of which, I think, would be much increased by 
the introduction of an occasional short line, for example :— 


Hurtled by the blast. 

Sadly fell his eye. 

Heard her shrieks of wo. 
As now they flock to Rome 
And to Palestine. 

Woke him from his dream. 
And God will guide thy bark. 
And the sun will shine. 

Is a throne to me. 

Pours a Paradise. 

Sheds its holy light. 

Will I cling to thee. 


These short lines should be indented—as for instance :— 


So, to cheer thy desolation, 
Will I cling to thee. 


In order to comprehend the improvement Poe’s “ sug- 
gestions” effected in the poem, it is necessary to print a 
portion of the lines as they were originally written by Mrs. 
Lewis, together with the alterations Poe made in them, 
which alterations are now printed for the first time as 
Poe’s. 


THE PRISONER OF PEROTE! 


In the Prison of Peroté 
Silently the Warrior sate, 

With 1 aHis eye bent sadly downward, 
Like one stricken sore by Fate ; 
Broken visions of his Glory 


1 The words in italics are by Poe. 
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(ee pibhpbrrtrs Quick before his spirit passed 
Like clouds acrese-the-Heaven = Athwart the summer 
Hurtld » ,Dsixen-onward by the Blast. Saye: 
sullen The , booming of the Cannon, 


And the clash of blade and spear— 
“‘ Death—death, unto the Tyrant !” 
Still were ringing in his ear. 
Much he sorrowed for the people, 
For whose weal he fain would die— 
On the Tablets of the Future, 
Sadly benthismentaleye. fell his eye 
There he saw his weeping country 
Close beleaguered by the foe ; 
He saw her-eheimed-and—bleeding, faint and bleeding 
He heard her shrieks of Wo; 
ward ) From the East, and seem the Westward 
He y Fhere beheld the Pilgrims come 
i To muse upon her ivied ruins 


As now they flock to Rome ; 


Well he weighed the fate of Nations, 
Wel, Their glory and their shame, 
Well j , The fleetness of all Power, 
Wel, _, The emptiness of Fame ; 
Wel, _, The wasting wrecks of Empires 


_ PhetechokeTimestapid-Steeam, Choking Time's 
Till Beauty with : ’ . impatient stream 
her gentle 


whispers Woke him from his dream.— 


Poe’s alterations were evidently made in hot haste, on 
the spur of the moment, but they transform the lady’s 
commonplace verses into some semblance of poetry. Such 
of the lines as are now printed are given in their original 
shape, bepeppered with capitals irrespective of consistency, 
and with all their irregularities of rhythm and metre. One 
cannot help wondering how many other pieces by “ Stella ” 
and her contemporaries underwent similar processes of 
revision at the hands of Poe, and whether any more tell- 
tale manuscripts of similar editorial care still exist. 

The famous author of “ The Raven” had to submit to 
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being exhibited at the receptions of Mrs. Lewis and duly 
to earn his wage. He was grateful for kindness shown to 
his mother-in-law and for pecuniary aid through her hands : 
for favours past or to follow. When he left New York 
on his last and fatal journey for the South it was from the 
Lewis residence that he took his departure, leaving Mrs. 
Clemm in care of the authoress and her husband. 
It was a comfort to Poe to think that Mrs. Clemm 
- would be cared for during his absence, but that unfortunate 
and perhaps not altogether blameless lady left New York the 
day after the poet’s departure. Writing to a friend on 
August 4, 1849, she says, “ Mrs. Lewis promised him 
(Poe) to see me often and see that I did not suffer. Fora 
whole fortnight I heard nothing from her. At last I went 
there, and would you believe it, she had a letter from Eddie 
to me begging her for God’s sake to send it me without a 
moment’s delay? It was enclosed in one to her of two 
lines, saying it was of vital importance that I should receive 
it immediately—if I had received it I would have gone on 
to Philadelphia if I had to have begged my way, and then 
how much misery my darling Eddie would have been saved. 
You will see in Eddy (sic) letter to me what he says of 
Mrs. Lewis. It is gratitude to her for what he thinks her 
kindness to his poor deserted Muddy. He would devotedly 
love any one that is kind to me. . . . She says she knows 
Eddy does not like her.” 

When Poe died, and Griswold published the outcome 
of his long-repressed hatred and jealousy, he was careful to 
conciliate as many persons as he could who had really 
known the poet. He was now to a large extent the chief 
arbitrator of Fame in the literary circles of the Northern 
States, reigning at last without fear of Poe’s heavy stylus, 
and was, therefore, a critic to be propitiated. Mrs. Lewis 
was one of those who responded to his advances: writing 
to Griswold, in 1853, she says, “ Nothing has ever given 
me so much insight into Mr. Poe’s real character as his 
letters to you, which are published in this third volume” 4 
(of Poe’s Life and Works). “They will not fail to convince 
the public of the injustice of Graham’s and Neal’s articles 
. .. I have ceased to correspond with Mrs. Clemm on 
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account of her finding so much fault, and those articles of 
Graham’s and Neal’s. I cannot endure ingratitude. I have 
felt and do feel that you have performed a noble and 
disinterested part towards Mr. Poe in the editing of his 
works. At the time you published the article on his death 
in The Tribune, you did not know that you were his 
appointed editor, and, therefore, you had a right to say 
what you thought of his merits and demerits.” 

When Griswold and his writings were consigned to 
their natural limbo, and another view of Poe dawned on 
the reading public, naturally ‘ Stella,” as she now called 
herself, veered to the new light and posed as the poet’s 
defender. She published three sonnets to his memory, the 
initial one on their “ First Meeting,” in which she referred 
to the presumed attraction her “‘youthful lyre” had for the 
poet; the second was devoted to their supposed conversation 
“ Beneath the Elm,” at the Fordham Cottage, where they 
discussed ‘‘ song and classic lore,” whilst the third was 
addressed “To his Foes,” with an expression of regret 


“ That Solon’s law had fled, 
Which claimed the lives of slanderers of the dead.” 


In her later days Mrs. Lewis believed, or affected to 
believe, that she had performed many acts of kindness for 
the departed poet, which had really been done by others, 
and assured us, verbally, and in writing, that on his final 
leave-taking Poe, filled with gloomy foreboding, had re- 
quested her to write his life when he was dead. As a matter 
of fact she never accomplished the ungrateful task, and in 
the hundred or more letters she wrote to us on various 
matters her references to Poe do not evince much real 
knowledge of the man. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Gabriel Harrison, best 
known for his writings about John Howard Payne, wrote 
to us, “ Stella was a singular woman, full of romance and 
imagination. . . . I got my friend, Alonso Chappell, to 
paint a portrait of Stella, but the poor artist found it next 
to impossible to make the portrait beautiful enough to satisfy 
the poetess.” 

Joun H. IncRam 
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THE CRICKET FETISH 


ITHIN the last twelve years a game which many 

supposed had its roots firmly fixed in the founda- 

tions of our social system, has had its popularity 
destroyed and its prestige overthrown by a_ successor, 
presumably because the latter is a more entertaining and 
absorbing pastime. For who now wishes to play whist, 
except a few old persons unable to change the groove of 
their habits? Who desires the blindly chosen trump, the 
three dark hands, unveiled only by the slow working of the 
ancient code of signals, and the inflexible reckoning, when 
the fierce and strenuous joys of the sans atout doubled can 
be his when he wants them ? 

The old game has in fact been superseded by one more 
apparently fitted to survive in present conditions, following 
the law of evolution. There have been many similar 
instances; archery was found to be monotonous and croquet 
displaced it ; croquet was transformed into a mockery of 
tinkling bells and riot at garden-parties and made way for 
lawn-tennis with clear rules and a definite ending ; golf and 
(singularly enough) a chastened and orderly croquet are 
undermining the popularity of lawn-tennis. But while all 
these outdoor games have waxed and waned cricket remains, 
is played on every village green and flares on the posters of 
all the evening papers; and the heretic who ventures to 
suggest that this is not the best of all possible games should 
remove himself from the British Empire if he wants a 
sympathetic audience. Old whist-players might have said 
indeed, that while bézique declined or cribbage increased 
their own recreation was perennial. But firmly as whist 
stood, cricket shares with football a still more unique 
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distinction ; at certain times and seasons it is actually played 
by compulsion. If in the Middle Ages archery was 
enjoined by kingly edict on the yeomen or apprentices, it 
might be considered as'a mild sort of conscription to the 
definite end that the King’s enemies might hesitate to 
become the target of his loyal subjects; but as neither 
cricket-bat nor leathern ball can repel a modern invader 
(the Wellington myth being no longer a compulsory article 
of belief), cricket can only now be enjoined for its own 
inherent qualities. These are generally taken to make the 
Englishman all that the word should imply, and to cultivate 
in him those virtues which send him on the mission of 
empire through the world, while his children splash their 
outline maps with more and more vermilion. The reputa- 
tion of the game being thus national, historical and imperial, 
to pass an adverse or even critical opinion on it is a matter 
of some peril. 

Nevertheless there remain large masses of the human 
race who have done things well, even to the point of British 
imitation, without being cricketers ; and as the conquest of 
prejudice seems more difficult to the typical Englishman 
than the conquest of territory, it may be a useful exercise 
for him to consider his national pastime as dispassionately 
as he would pass a judgement on base-ball or the ancient pila, 
summing up its virtues and defects, and weighing it after 
consideration of both, deliberately. 

That it will keep young men occupied on Saturday 
afternoons, in the open air and away from the public-houses, 
and help to divert the attention of school-boys from more 
dangerous subjects, may be conceded easily. That a man 
who makes a century has some fine and enjoyable exercise 
in the process is unquestionable, especially if the boundaries 
of the ground are generous; the watching and timing of 
the ball make the good batsman able to take up any other 
game or sport without difficulty. The bowler also has good 
exercise (marred only by the fault that it is one-sided, a 
common failing in British games), and to become proficient, 
must do some head-work. The captain has opportunity to 
learn organisation and control ; and every man in the field 
must cultivate sufficient courage to stop or catch a hard hit, 
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concentration enough to keep his eye on the ball, though he 
know sthat it will probably be despatched elsewhere, and a 
most useful activity in securing it when it does come to him, 
and sending it home with the least possible delay. And 
that important person the wicket-keeper must be ready to 
have his head cut open or his fingers smashed in the cause, 
if he is to stand his ground to a fast bowler on a hard 
wicket. 

The enthusiasm of those who play well is explained very 
easily ; apart from the very substantial extrinsic rewards 
due to the popularity of the game there is a physical delight 
in a good hit, which every one who has played a clean half- 
volley must recognise. The art of the bowler, though it 
appeals less to emotion than the boundary hit, has its own 
fascinations; and many great cricketers are enthusiasts 
even in fielding, which may be taken as a crucial test of 
devotion. 

But in considering the excellence of a game so excellent 
as to be made compulsory, other points of view must be 
taken than that of assured proficiency. A jewel requires a 
foil to show it off, and the existence of very good players 
implies that of ordinary and even bad players. After they 
have left school the latter can cease to play cricket, and if 
the ordinary player still continues to do so, it may be argued 
that it must be because he enjoys it. No doubt, he would 
cease to play a game he positively disliked; but the facilities 
for cricket, its prestige and respectability, must at present 
always be items in his choice which would tend to keep him 
in the old groove, rather than adopt other games, the merits 
of which he may not know. Some years ago he might 
similarly have taken pains to become proficient at whist. 

So, in considering cricket as a whole, the point of view 
of the normal or sub-normal player cannot be neglected. 
The expert may carry his bat through an innings and then 
bowl out the opposing side piecemeal ; but the average 
player will have by definition an average innings. The 
length of this is somewhat difficult to estimate fairly, with- 
out considering how far two or three players at the tail may 
balance the good bats who monopolise the pitch for perhaps 
most of an innings; but without entering into too minute 
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calculations, it may roughly be taken that a batsman of 
average skill occupies an average proportion of his side’s 
innings at the wickets and will therefore be in for about 
one-fifth of the time. For the remaining four-fifths he 
will be waiting—perhaps practising at the nets before his 
innings, but not so usually after. In any case he must be 
ready to bat by the time his predecessor is at the wicket, or 
even before. Again, in an ordinary team there will be two 
regular bowlers and one or two change bowlers, and not 
usually more, whose services will be required for attack— 
in many cases two bowlers will remain unchanged during 
the innings. And as even five possible bowlers leave a 
majority who do not bowl, it may be taken that the average 
player is not a regular bowler, and, not being a specialist, 
will not keep wicket. He will therefore be fielding during 
most if not all of his opponents’ innings. From this follows 
a fairly safe generalisation that in the long run the ordinary 
player is fielding nearly half the time the game occupies, 
waiting for two-fifths and at the wicket one-tenth only. 
The duffer will be at the wicket for an even smaller pro- 
portion of the time occupied, but if there are duffers on the 
other side who prolong his own side’s innings as much as 
he prolongs theirs by missing hits and dropping catches, 
his proportion of waiting and fielding will be about the 
same. 

Again, to analyse fielding—an inferior batsman may 
miss one or two balls an over ; a first-class player may let 
the same number go or “ block” them back to the bowler 
or for one of the in-fields to toss leisurely back to him. 
Probably an average of three balls an over requiring any 
quick movement from any fielder would be that of a fairly 
fast game, and of these balls at least one on the average 
would be stopped and returned without a run having been 
made off it. If a run is obtained off either or both of the 
other two balls, the chances are that three or more in the 
field will have to bestir themselves, one in-fielder and one 
out-fielder to retrieve the ball, and at least one other to 
prevent the overthrow. 

If the play thus indicated is typical, it is clear at once 
that several players will not be required to move during the 
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over, and that only three or four fielders will handle the 
ball ; and it may be deduced that the average man in the 
field, though obliged to move with an appearance of zeal 
about once every over, will not handle the ball more than 
about once every other over. Here, however, some dis- 
tinction ought perhaps to be made between in-fielders 
and out-fielders, in favour of the former, who conversely 
are likely to have less exercise in running and throwing 
than those near the boundary. 

The foregoing analysis—which can only be taken as 
true in the long run, for as in no cricket-match do the 
wickets fall at equal intervals, neither do the batsmen deal 
their favours to each individual fielder in succession—will 
pave the way for the consideration of this crucial question : 
of the twenty-two men engaged in the game, how many at 
any given moment are enjoying it ? 

If the batsmen are not doing so, it is not the fault of 
cricket. For their position implies a continued triumph 
over eleven enemies, a triumph intensified at each successful 
stroke and after each unbeaten over; in fact, their only 
trouble is the insecurity of their tenure, a trouble which 
ceases to occupy the attention as the runs come. Perhaps 
to face a fast bowler on a fiery wicket may require a little 
determination ; but there is no doubt what answer would 
be given if the cricketer were asked whether he would 
prefer to face this ordeal, or honourably to retire and 
confine his efforts to fielding. 

Two therefore out of the twenty-two should be getting 
a high degree of pleasure out of their pastime: and of the 
rest the bowler must be well content in his position, though 
his joys, except at the golden moment when he gets a 
wicket, are quieter. He may not be as successful as he 
desires, and may even suffer occasional acute exasperation in 
dropped catches; but the fact that he is bowling must 
generally prove that he wishes to bowl, for most captains 
will readily take a man off at his own request. The same 
will apply to the off bowler at short slip or elsewhere, 
watching and profiting by his colleague’s experience in 
attack. 

The next change bowler may also be viewing the 
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situation with equanimity, for his own position will be 
improved whatever happens. If the immediate bowlers 
are very successful, the sooner will he himself be batting; 
if they are unsuccessful, the sooner will his own skill be 
invoked. 

In addition to the bowlers, whose enjoyment of the 
game is often largely confined to the attack and not to their 
very limited innings, the wicket-keeper will usually rejoice 
in his art, bruises notwithstanding. And as the exercise of 
authority is a pleasure in itself which in practice quite 
outweighs the sermonised trouble of responsibility, it may 
be taken that the captain of the team would not wish to be 
elsewhere. And assuming that he is neither an actual nor 
prospective bowler nor the wicket-keeper—which will often 
be the case—it follows that there should be a total of five at 
least of the attacking side who should be enjoying the game 
apart from the pleasure they find in fielding. 

This leads naturally to the question in considering the 
case of the other six, is fielding in itself an entertaining 
pastime? Is the little walk or trot at the end of each over, 
and the retrieving of the ball on the average once in two 
overs, sufficient exercise and employment for the mind to 
make the occupation enjoyable ? 

In resolving a doubt as to the unity of feeling pervading 
a side at cricket, and long ago pointed out as one of the 
game’s chief virtues, a certain school-master once asked each 
of his boys to tell him frankly whether he would prefer his 
own team to win and himself to fail to score, or that he 
should be the most successful on a beaten side. Perhaps 
the form of the question invited the reply; but human 
nature being what it is, certain facts are obvious. It is clear 
that the more the player’s side has triumphed, the less excuse 
there is for an individual failure; and the greater the 
debacle the more brilliantly shines out a solitary performance. 
If therefore the player who has failed to score sees others 
sharing his fate, he knows that his place in the team or 
amongst the averages is the less endangered ; on the other 
supposition he knows that he is making himself indispensable 
and paving his way for future triumphs. Etiquette, no 
doubt, demands that overtly his emotions should follow the 
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fortunes of his side, but this does not prove that he is 
satisfied to play for his team’s honour and glory when his 
own is dimmed in the process. 

And similarly, if a plebiscite of cricketers could be taken 
as to whether fielding was a pleasant occupation, loyalty to 
the game would prescribe an affirmative answer ; but to 
test the truth of this let each cricketer suppose that in an 
emergency he was liable to sacrifice his innings, to give 
another life to a better batsman on his own side, while he 
contented himself with his business of fielding. Would 
many be content to play the game on such terms? 

It is to be observed that boys bat and bowl at nets in 
practice, but do not voluntarily practise fielding, except for 
some further end, as for the glory of getting a place ina 
school eleven ; and if the average cricketer could be hypno- 
tised to tell the truth, it is probable that he would declare 
fielding a wearisome occupation, and that not because 
stopping and catching balls and preventing runs are not 
diverting, but because the time spent is far too long in 
proportion to the opportunities, just as a game of pool with 
ten other players would be tedious. If fielding is really 
delightful, cricketers of all men should be reckoned the most 
unchivalrous, for it must then be supposed that the violent 
manifestations of joy at the fall of each wicket are due, not 
to the prospective release from this bondage, but merely to 
the discomfiture of a single opponent—conduct in which 
even the despised croquet-player does not indulge when his 
adversary breaks down. A fair-minded man will of course 
recognise that if he is to have the supreme pleasure of 
batting, he must in equity take his turn as a foil for the 
other batsmen; but if he tells himself the truth he will 
acknowledge that when deprived of admiring spectators 
fielding is monotonous and that the occasional run and 
throw in do not sufficiently diversify the monotony. The 
applause following a smart catch may be pleasant ; but even 
if the opposing batsmen were obliging enough to send a 
catch to each man, that would only make an average of one 
an innings—one moment in perhaps two or three hours. 
And speaking generally, in the case of fielding, disgrace 
comes more easily than glory—in other words, the player 1s 
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expected to stop hits and hold catches, and success means 
simply that he has done no more than his duty. 

On this supposition, therefore, at least half of the “out” 
side are patiently enduring until their own turns shall come, 
which can hardly be described as enjoyment worthy of the 
best game in existence. 

And of the “in” side nine are temporarily out of the 
game, perhaps for hours. Some of them no doubt enjoy 
the pleasures of anticipation or successful achievement ; 
but these are pleasures which can be enjoyed in an arm- 
chair at any time and in respect of any game, ping-pong, 
tiddley-winks, and hop-scotch included. The period of 
comparative liberty may be preferable to the servitude of 
fielding, and a short rest may be pleasant in any game ; but 
a long and indefinite rest is a banishment. 

In the result, therefore, it is found that at any given 
moment, and apart from the satisfaction of being admired 
by spectators, two of the twenty-two are deriving great 
enjoyment from the game, four or five others moderate 
enjoyment, and the rest are either enduring it or out of it— 
which gives an average of about seven of the twenty-two, or 
less than one in three of the players who are getting an 
adequate return for the time they are giving—and of all 
games cricket is in this respect of time the most exacting. 

Now in almost every other game at least half the players 
should be getting moderate enjoyment out of it all the time. 
In the case of football, each player has his own opportunities 
for a run or a brilliant kick as his abilities serve throughout 
the game, except perhaps the Association goal-keeper when 
his side is winning easily—and even he should have a few 
free kicks. And so, in hockey, golf, tennis, racquets, fives 
and lawn-tennis, the good player does not take the cream of 
the game from the bad one. In “ A Song of Fives” occurs 
a couplet which should be applicable to every game :-— 


‘““Every one can win who tries, 
For the struggle is the prize.” 


And the loser in all these games gets at least continuance of 
Opportunity to the end. But the inferior cricketer who 
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cannot bowl and is out first ball in his own innings, gets 
nothing of the sort—he has two opportunities throughout a 
completed game, and a little want of skill or even perhaps 
bad luck will rob him of all that makes it worth playing. 
This, doubtless, may be similar to the fate of the billiard- 
player or croquet enthusiast whose opponent runs out in a 
break; but here the enemy’s very success shortens the game 
and the exile, and in cricket it correspondingly increases both. 

A final problem may be set—how is it, if cricket has such 
defects, that it is so popular, and why do school-masters, 
school-boys, and parents all acquiesce in its compulsion? 
One natural answer suggests itself. The experts at the 
game, even in boyhood, are likely to be those whose 
qualities of skill and strength make them masterful; and 
these, finding that success in it gives a keener zest than in 
any other game, and leading public opinion, loudly pro- 
claim its superiority and discourage, even to prohibition, 
any rivals. And as the boy becomes a man the habit of 
his mind is fashioned, and remembering his past glories he 
will persist in the same view and do all he can to en- 
courage it in others. Thus it comes about that those who 
praise the game are insistent and domineering ; and those 
who secretly dislike it more or less crushed and inarticulate. 
It is indeed, like war, a splendid game for the successful ; 
and as the point of view of the fox does not trouble the fox- 
hunter, the opinion of square leg is a negligible factor to 
the triumphant compiler of a century. Moreover, each 
successful innings will improve the good bat, and every 
failure will tend to reproduce itself in the case of a poor 
one; there is no game where the inequalities of opportunity 
so tend to be permanent. An adult may be content to take 
his chance, or rely on his superior skill; but whether com- 
pulsion, or even moral pressure, should be applied to make 
boys play a game whose pleasures are almost wholly confined 
to the successful, is another question. To find a better 
game for those who play it well might be very difficult; 
but to find a worse game for a delicate boy who has no 
special aptitude or taste for it might also be a hard task, 
and, possibly, the harder of the two. 

ALFRED FELLows 
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’ 


the Spaniards are no more fanatical than the inhabitants 
of other nations. Notwithstanding clerical domination, 
Spain is perhaps more sceptical and less credulous than any 
other country. The working classes especially are much 
more advanced than is generally supposed ; they perfectly 
realise the oppression they suffer, but if they bear it, it does 
not follow that they accept it; it is just the reverse which 
is taking place. They are champing their bits in silence, 
impatiently awaiting the event that will free them of the 
heavy and insupportable yoke of a master so despotic as 
catholicism. 

The workers do not ignore the fact that to it they owe 
the state of ignorance and subjection in which they live, for 
every day they become more clear-sighted ; they understand 
that Spain is foundering under it, and that if undisturbed it 
will sink their country in time. 

The priests on their side have not failed to see the hostile 
spirit which is growing up among the proletariat, and as they 
fear deserved reprisals, instead of adapting their policy to 
circumstances and, through opportune concessions, appeas- 
ing the minds of the people, they stupidly continue to 
abuse the power they still possess to stand up haughty and 
provocative before the rebel slave. 

But everything has its end, and Spain, justly considered 
as the most backward country of Western Europe, led us to 
believe at one time last year, that she was going at last to 
get out of her lethargy and retake possession of herself by 
joining in the struggle for religious and economic liberty 


which is going on intermittently throughout the civilised 
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world. But alas! there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip ; the great hopes that were founded on the Liberal 
party were not realised. 

However, an assault was made on the growing power 
of the priests; not by their natural prey, the poor and 
ignorant, but by their usual allies, the aristocratic and 
military classes. 

The congregations by their insolent defiance of the law, 
in refusing to make certain declarations with regard to their 
property, constitution, and management, etc., required by 
the Civil Authorities, roused the jealous fear of the govern- 
ing classes. ‘These saw also another source of danger in the 
enormous increase in the number of monastic institutions 
which has resulted from the anti-clerical movement in 
France. Spain has literally been invaded by three or four 
thousand religious communities from the other side of the 
Pyrenees—a horde of over fifty thousand monks, nuns, and 
their satellites, who have spread themselves over the land 
and are sucking out the last dregs of her substance. 

In consequence of all this the aristocratic and military 
classes of Spain, those who engineered the English marriage, 
had formed a powerful combination against the priesthood 
which, if a change is not soon made, will ere long effect a 
coup d’Etat. The feeling against the clericals and the con- 
gregations was strengthening in every direction, and the 
conspiracy against them, which had been worked up steadily 
for the past two years, would have become absolutely irre- 
sistible if the leaders had decided to strike. Already a 
preliminary step had been taken by the government in 
putting into force the Act of July 22, 1837, hitherto left in 
abeyance, and thereby reinstating the civil marriage, under 
which the parties are dispensed from making any declaration 
of faith. ‘That such action had been possible is a proof that 
the Liberal ministry of Alfonso XIII had at least been able 
to obtain from him his adhesion to a policy of resistance to 
the arrogant pretensions of Rome. The uncompromising 
attitude of the Vatican with regard to civil marriage would 
not have rendered the Spanish Government more accom- 
modating ; but would the King hold out to the end? 
Would he follow the will of his people, or would he yield 
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to the intrigues of his pious entourage? That was the 
question, the speculative point. 

We know now the answer to the latter question. The 
Liberals not being able to settle their own quarrels, the 
Conservatives took advantage of the situation to influence 
the King who, to put an end to it all, recalled to power the 
most reactionary ministry that could be dreamt of, whose 
first business was to re-establish for civil marriage the 
vexatious formalities of the old law. 

But the struggle undertaken by modern France to free 
herself from the yoke of Rome has already borne its fruits 
beyond the Pyrenees. French secularism is becoming 
contagious, and we can already perceive, though still very 
weak and trembling before clerical and monarchical almighti- 
ness, the new birth of a secular Spain trying to rid herself of 
the despotism of a yoke infinitely heavier than that which 
France is on the eve of casting off ; and soon we shall see 
the Catholic Church having to face Spain as it had to face 
France. 

While the upper classes in Spain, actuated by motives of 
greed for power, are intriguing against ecclesiastico-monkish 
ascendency, the people, for whose ostensible benefit both 
State and Church exist, are carrying on their own struggle, 
not for power or wealth, but for the bare daily needs of 
human life. 

Yet there is a significance in the latter struggle which 
will have far more permanent consequences than the other 
can ever effect. The future of Spain is not with kings, 
priests, or soldiery, but lies ultimately in the hands of the 
producers of all those material things by the manufacture of 
which alone the edifice of wealth and class has been built 
up and is sustained. 

The late strike at Bilbao is not merely a local effort to 
better the conditions of a certain set of men in a certain 
industry, but it is a symptom, and a growing one, of a 
gradually maturing upheaval which cannot end but in some 
readjustment of the relation between Labour and Capital. 
The working classes in Spain are becoming every day more 
and more conscious ; they are realising that there are at 
least two sets of people, one which produces and another 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
which lives on the former’s surplus produce. They are 
determined to show how conscious they are of their power, 
and to fight for better conditions of life. 

It will perhaps be of interest to recall the history of 
former strikes in the Bilbao district. It has been a long 
and uphill fight between the workers and their employers 
since 1890, and many have been the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The conditions of labour in the mines were degrading 
in the extreme, and the pressure exercised upon the men by 
the masters became unbearable. The former were com- 
pelled to live in cottages built by the company, which were 
not only far from being clean and comfortable, but were, 
many of them, in an abominably insanitary condition. A 
still greater grievance was the institution of the infamous 
“truck system,” under which the companies opened canteens 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors and victuals to the em- 
ployees, the purchase of which was practically compulsory. 

The hours of work in the mines were unlimited ; over- 
time was paid for only at the ordinary rate of wages, and 
pay-day came only once a fortnight, or even only once a 
month. The practice was to pay the workman per waggon- 
load of ore extracted. On the arrival of the trucks at the 
mouth of the gallery they were inspected by one of the 
officials of the company, and if any worthless stones were 
found among the ore the whole was condemned as unfit and 
the workman received nothing. 

To meet these various evils the workmen for the first 
time organised themselves in May 1890, and boldly laid 
before their employers the following demands :— 


1. The right to dwell where they liked. 

2. The abolition of the detested truck-system. 

3. A working day of eleven hours in summer and nine 
hours in winter. 


The strike only lasted a few days, for the masters, terri- 
fied and taken by surprise, conceded every claim, and the 
victory for the time was complete. : 

Unfortunately, the men, elated by their triumph in this 
their first trial of strength with the masters, overrated the 
extent of their success, and allowed the membership of the 
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union to dwindle to a degree that rendered the organisation 
almost powerless. 

However, the few stalwarts that remained strong in their 
class-consciousness continued the struggle, and in January 


1892, matters again came to a head and a new strike broke. 


out. This time it was on account of the flagrant abuses 
in connection with the system of payment by the waggon- 
load, in substitution for which the men demanded payment 
by the hour. The strike was doomed to failure for the 
reason mentioned above, and the consequence of it all was 
that the masters gradually re-introduced the detestable 
truck-system and compulsory housing in the former dirty 
old pig-styes of cottages. 

In October 1903, the miners struck for the third time. 
This strike was much more serious in character than either 
of the preceding, and gave rise to grave disorder and even 
bloodshed. The grievances against which redress was 
demanded were, first, the system of monthly payment 
which the men asked should be changed to weekly pay- 
ment, and secondly the perfidy of the masters in subjecting 
them to the same old evils which had been abolished in 
1890. 
This time the men were thoroughly exasperated, and 
when they and their families began to feel the pinch of 
hunger they broke into the shops of the town and took 
what they needed. The military were called out, but the 
miners erected barricades in the streets and fierce encounters 
took place between them and the soldiers. The half- 
famished strikers declared the “‘octroi,” or duty on all goods 
imported into the town, abolished, and the troops replied 
by blockading the place. 

They were under command of General Zappino, a man 
who was by no means a friend of the proletariat, but 
who saw in the rising a serious menace to the monarchy. 

Without consulting the masters in the slightest degree, 
he granted the workmen everything they demanded, and so 
this memorable strike came to an end. The mine-owners 
were, of course, furious, and protested energetically against 
Zappino’s high-handed method of procedure, setting to work 
all the machinery of their influence to obtain his dismissal 
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and the reversal of his decisions, but in the end they were 
reluctantly compelled to give way and own themselves 
beaten. 

From this time onward, incensed at the class-conscious 
attitude adopted by the miners, they waged a merciless 
underhand war against them, all the more deadly because of 
the hypocrisy with which it was cloaked. They attempted 
in all possible ways to filch back the various concessions 
that had at different times been wrung from them, and 
relations between the two parties became so strained that it 
needed but a spark to start a fresh conflagration. 

In the spring of last year a general movement of dis- 
content took place in several parts of Spain, especially in 
Andalusia, and in April the Central Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation sent a communiqué to the mine- 
owners in which they formulated the following demands— 


1. A working day of nine hours the whole year round. 
2. Abolition of the imposition of a fine for failure to 
perform a certain amount of work in a given time. 


These demands were received by the masters with an 
emphatic declaration that they would refuse to recognise 
any federation or union whatever, and as to any time limit 
to the hours of work, they declared it to be detrimental to 
the interests of the trade. 

A mass meeting at Bilbao followed, at which was 
unanimously passed a resolution containing three points, the 
first-two of which are already mentioned; the third, an 
increase of fifty per cent. in pay for overtime, was, like the 
others, flatly rejected. 

The event which was nominally the immediate cause of 
the strike, though of course it was not the real one, which 
lies much deeper, was the ill-treatment and subsequent dis- 
missal of one of the workmen. The employees seized the 
opportunity afforded to voice their long-standing grievances, 
and about 50,000 of them, or one-tenth of the whole work- 
ing population, left work on the spot. The strike had 
begun in earnest, and excitement ran high in the town and 
the surrounding country. The miners of the outlying 
districts, in endeavouring to effect an entry into the town, 
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which was well guarded by troops, were met with a hea 
fire and repulsed with several casualties. The strikers in 
the town itself erected barricades, round which constant 
skirmishing took place. The hospital staff had their hands 
full in treating the constant influx of wounded, many of 
whom were in a grave condition. In the general disturb- 
ance the newspapers stopped printing owing to a strike of 
the printers, and altogether Bilbao wore the aspect of a 
besieged town. Martial law was proclaimed, and any 
foreigners or tourists who happened to be there made off 
with all speed. 

The situation could not last, and a partial resumption of 
work followed after the men had been reduced to seeking 
work in the neighbouring villages and to living upon the 
fruit growing along the high roads. 

The strike, though quieting down for the time, showed 
greater force and determination on the part of the workers 
than any of the former ones, and there is no doubt it has 
prepared the way for yet further developments in the near 
future. 

It is in Andalusia that misery and destitution may be said 
to be chronic ; twenty years ago the wages of agricultural 
labourers there were only 2 reales or 5d.aday. At the 
present time they do not reach an average of 1 peseta or 
10d, a day. Not even in the towns of the district have 
wages increased more than 14 to 1} pesetas, or in English 
money, 15. 543d. 

The working man of Madrid earns on the average 3 pesetas 
35 centimos, or 2s. g$d. a day, but of course he does not 
reckon upon the 365 days of the year as working days: a 
certain number of them having to be deducted for possible 
ill-health, and still more for periods when work is not to be 
had, these last being very frequent. 

According to official returns for the last year, out of a 
total of 49,522 workmen, 11,301 only got employment 
during the whole year; the rest found work only for 128 days. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to compare the scale of 
wages in the capital of Spain with those of some other great 
capitals in relation, of course, to the respective standards of 
living. 
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Paris. Brussels. 


Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Average wage for the 


same period of work 1445°00 1006°00 857°68 
Cost of living . . . 1152°30 1017°25 1418:00 





Difference. . . + .292°70 — 10°75 — 560°32 





The above table shows that the average yearly wage 
earned by the whole working population in Madrid is about 
£35, and, owing to the crushing taxes imposed upon the 
prime necessaries, the ordinary cost of living to the workman 
of Madrid amounts to about £56 a year, the deficit having 
to be met by the scanty and precarious earnings of the wife 
and family. It will be seen that the Brussels workman 
nearly reaches the mark, while the Parisian actually has a 
surplus. 

As regards women’s wages the Parisienne earns 3 francs 
a day, while the Brussels woman earns 1 franc 75 c. a day ; 
whereas the Madrid woman worker has only 1 peseta 
50 centimos, or 1s. 3d. in English money, with which to satisfy 
the same needs as her more fortunate sisters. And we must 
further note that on articles of consumption of prime 
necessity such as meat, wine, vegetables, salt, coal, soap, 
lamp-oil, etc., the Madrid working woman has to pay a tax 
of 7 per cent., as against one of 2 per cent. paid by the 
Parisian worker, while in Belgium the taxes on food are 
insignificant. 

Turning from this distressing picture of the struggle for 
existence amongst the poorer classes in Spain to the wealth 
produced by them out of the great mining industry and 
distributed as unearned increment among the shareholders, 
we find that :— 

The Orcanera Iron Ore Company at Bilbao has been 
paying dividends of from 50 to 70 per cent., and that 
another powerful concern belonging to the “ Diputacién de 
Vizcaya” or County Council has for years been making 
huge profits, the amount of which cannot be ascertained 
because they have not even issued a balance sheet. This 
may partly account for the fact that the revolutionary party 
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in Spain tends to be anarchist rather than socialist, for we 
can hardly wonder that such facts as the above have a 
tendency to inspire the people with distrust of representative 
public bodies. 

One of the results of the misery and famine prevailing 
in unfortunate Spain is, that a large number of the more 
enterprising of the working population are leaving its shores. 
The tide of emigration in recent years has become enormous, 
just as it was in Ireland in the terrible years succeeding the 
famine. Only the other day a steamer left Cadiz with 1,072 
emigrants on board, and the whole population of the town 
of Bejar, well known for its cloth industry, have petitioned 
the South American Republics for the provision of means 
for their emigration en masse. The population was at one 
time 20,000, but at present totals only 9,000. 

Thus the ablest and strongest of the population of Spain 
is being drained away. 

But we may hope that a better time is in store. The 
Russian revolution came as more or less of a surprise ; it 
was hardly realised that those rough, ignorant peasants, 
devoid of education and with barely a decent livelihood, had, 
nevertheless, considerable powers of organisation, and were 
capable of an unexpectedly firm attitude of resistance. 

Like those of Russia, the peasants. of Spain are only just 
beginning to discover their power. A lesson of successful 
combination has been learnt through bitter experience by 
the miners of the north, and we may confidently hope that 
their next effort will bear substantial fruit. 

The heedless, leisure-loving temperament that finds 
expression in their favourite word “ mafiana,” ‘*to-morrow,” 
is becoming roused to action. 

A new day is dawning for Spain, and the fiery torch 
will be carried through the land; the hands into which it 
is delivered, though weak from want of practice, and 
awkward through inexperience, will be eagerly stretched 
out to take and wave aloft the symbol of a freer and a 
better life. 


Guy BowMan 











WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR' 


O those who, finding their esthetic pleasure in 

words as others in visible things, are not driven by 

daily exhaustion to the inhibition of only the lightest 
and pithiest literature, nor are restricted in their reading 
to a half-hour’s nibble at a masterpiece before bedtime, the 
appearance of Landor’s Commentary on the Memoirs of Fox 
is a literary event of some importance. It is necessary thus 
to qualify the assertion of its importance since the book is 
not among the author’s best, while Landor himself is an 
author most may safelyneglect. Leisurely ruminative readers, 
who delight in the technique of unity as connoisseurs in 
the surface of a picture, lose a rare pleasure if they never 
read him ; but it is time that those who presume to direct 
the reading of a busy public declared such writers as Landor, 
Burke, and De Quincey to be excused, as are already, by tacit 
consent, the writings of Southey and Cowper. After that 
declaration let the critics revel in their own appreciation ; 
but it would be cruel to send without a word of warning 
a sanguine reader of limited leisure to the Imaginary 
Conversations. 

Let it be admitted then that most of Landor’s writings 
are calculated to make an alert reader moan with boredom ; 
that he added no new province to the kingdom of the 
Muses, that he contributed little of importance to the 
common treasury of reflection, that his writings have 
scarcely helped men to understand their emotions better, let 
all these things be admitted, and having thus excluded him 
from the company of the greatest, let these remaining pages 
be devoted to indicating the kind of satisfaction with which 

1 A Commentary on the Life and Character of Charles James Fox. By 
W.S. Landor. John Murray, London. 
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nevertheless a book-minded man will contemplate this last 
addition to his row of Landors, and the nature of the 
pleasure and satisfaction he derives from the other weighty 
volumes, 

The proper mood in which to appreciate Landor, it is 
one peculiar to those spacious in the possession of time, is 
the mood in which a man takes a turn in front of his 
shelves, oblivious of the shortness of years and of the fickle- 
ness of interest, and feels his heart warm at the thought of 
the multitude of splendid books there are to read. It is a 
fine morning mood, associated with the beginning of holidays, 
when the mere sight of rows and rows of books by authors, 
known by reputation or brief trial, enlarges the imagination 
and inspires the reflection that in a world where such men 
have written so much, it will be impossible soon to be bored 
again. As every one knows who has experienced this 
emotional expansion in a library, it ends usually in dipping 
and tasting, seldom in study, and this is the mood in which 
to take up Landor. 

Let us imagine then that the reader has deposited his 
armful of volumes in some contiguous shade, where the 
softened sunlight will only occasionally slide across the open 
page, and that he has settled himself then with such ease 
as Nature ever permits. Let his state of mind be one of 
sympathetic detachment, in which poignant emotions do 
not seem necessarily the most beautiful or the most real 
things in the world, and contemplation is a state of recog- 
nition rather than of wonder. In this condition the 
imagination does not hunger after reality or mystery, but is 
content with what is given it and travels easily from image 
to image, well satisfied if what is presented to it has the 
qualities of clearness and dignity. The reader at such a 
moment will not complain that Landor’s pathos is seldom 
moving, that his invective never kills, that the famous 
characters in conversations have little individuality of char- 
acter, that the thoughts have all been thought before ; but 
every sentence he reads will conciliate his ear, and his mind 
will delight continually in a diction of beautiful precision 
and imperturbable serenity. With what pleasure, for 
instance, will he read such a sentence as this: 
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“There are no fields of amaranth on this side of 
the grave: there are no voices, O Rhodopé, that are 
not soon mute, however tuneful: there is no name, 
with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, 
of which the echo is not faint at last” ; 


or the dream, in which Boccaccio drinks the cup of 
forgetfulness at the hands of Fiammetta : 





“In the next moment she was again at my side, 
with the cup quite full. I stood motionless: I feared 
my breath might shake the water over. I looked her 
in the face for her commands—and to see it—to see it 
so calm, so beneficent, so beautiful. I was forgetting 
what I had prayed for, when she lowered her head, 
tasted of the cup,.and gave it me. I drank; and 
suddenly sprang forth before me, many groves and 
palaces and gardens, and their statues and their avenues, 
and their labyrinths of alaternus and bay, and alcoves of 
citron and watchful loopholes in the retirements of 
impenetrable pomegranate. Farther off, just below 
where the fountain slipped away from its marble hall 
and guardian gods, arose, from their beds of moss and 
drosera and darkest grass, the sisterhood of oleanders, 
fond of tantalising with their bosomed flowers and 
their moist and pouting blossoms the little shy rivulet, 
and of covering its face with all the colours of the 
dawn. My dream expanded and moved forward. I 
trod again the dust of Posilippo, soft as the feathers in 
the wings of Sleep. I emerged on Baia; I crossed her 
innumerable arches ; I loitered in the breezy sunshine 
of her mole; I trusted the faithful seclusion of her 
caverns, the keepers of so many secrets ; and I reposed 
on the buoyancy of her tepid sea. Then Naples and 
her theatres and her churches and grottoes and dells 
and forts and promontories rushed forward in confusion, 
now among soft whispers, now among sweetest sounds, 
and subsided and sank and disappeared. Yet a memory 
seemed to come fresh from every one: each had time 
enough for its tale, for its pleasure, for its reflexion, 
for its pang. As I mounted with silent steps the 
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narrow staircase of the old palace, how distinctly did I 
feel against the palm of my hand the coldness of that 
smooth stone-work and the greater of the cramps of 
iron in it ! ‘ 

«“« Ah me! is this forgetting ?’ cried I anxiously to 
Fiammetta. ‘ We must recall these scenes before us,’ 
she replied, ‘such is the punishment of them.’ ” 


What mastery in the art of writing is shown too in this 
other sentence ! 


‘A bell warbles the more mellifluously in the air 
when the sound of the stroke is over, and when another 
swims out from underneath it, and pants upon the 
element that gave it birth.” 


This sentence is significant to the critic of Landor for 
two reasons. In the first place, it shows how close he often 
gets to the impression he describes, and in the second that 
in doing so he never sacrifices that quality of diction which 
he held to be essential to good writing. Rather than 
diminish one jot of his majestic sedateness in description, 
criticism, or invective, he will sacrifice vividness, subtlety, 
and emotion. ‘Two schools divide young modern painters ; 
the one asserts that the aim of the painter should be to 
express his idea as completely as possible, trusting to its own 
beauty and significance to make the whole picture a cherish- 
able possession ; the other that the artist should only attempt 
to express scenes and ideas which can be transmitted by means 
of a technique in itself recognisably beautiful and pleasing. 
Landor in literature belongs to the last school; only images 
and emotions which could be invested with a certain com- 
posed dignity were permitted to reflect themselves in his 
pages. But there were two sides of his nature he could 
never repress, which yet suited ill with the cool and grave 
splendour of his eloquence. He was subject to the most 
boisterous throes of anger and indignation, and he intensely 
relished excitements to his fancy of a tenderly flirtatious 
kind. The result is that emotions which Prior and Mr. 
Austin Dobson have expressed with grace and propriety in 
Landor’s writings take on a tone of monumental archness 
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which makes them often ludicrous; only when his tenderness 
becomes solemnified by thoughts of death or of his own years 
does he find himself. 
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The maid I love ne’er thought of me 
Amid the scenes of gaiety ; 

But when her heart or mine sank low 

Ah then it was no longer so. 

From the slant palm she raised her head, 
And kist the cheek whence youth had fled. 
Angels ! some future day for this, 

Give her as sweet and pure a kiss. 


Twenty YEARS HENCE 


Twenty years hence my eyes may grow 

If not quite dim, yet rather so, 

Yet yours from others they shall know 
Twenty years hence. 


Twenty years hence though it may hap 
That I be called to take a nap 
In a cool cell where thunder-clap 

Was never heard : 


There breathe but o’er my arch of grass 

A not too sadly sighed “ Alas !” 

And I shall catch, ere you can pass, 
That winged word. 


No, my own love of other years ! 
No, it must never be. 

Much rests with you that yet endears, 
Alas! but what with me? 

Could those bright years o’er me revolve 
So gay, o’er you so fair, 

The pearl of life we would dissolve, 
And each the cup might share. 

You show that truth can ne’er decay, 
Whatever fate befalls ; 

I, that the myrtle and the bay 
Shoot fresh on ruined walls. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Again, his anger and indignation, though he thunders in 
passages of grand declamation, is never shot with the forked 
fire of living hatred. These commentaries on the Life of 
Fox, for instance, are full of sterling and strenuous philippics. 
The language was so violent that the original Murray, fearing 
a libel action, refused first to publish the book, and Landor, 
after Southey had remonstrated with him, “ condemned the 
Commentary to eternal night.” All the printed copies were 
destroyed with the exception of one, which reposed for years 
on the shelves of Lord Houghton’s library, and from which 
the present issue is reprinted. But in spite of the violence 
of the language, there is something about these tirades 
that suggests that the author’s mind at the time of writing 
was warmed and excited by his own command of language 
rather than by the intensity of his feelings. He was no 
doubt indignant, but when he took up his pen the other 
passion was the stronger. This wine of anger is carefully 
decanted into a fine crystal vessel, so that the rich glow may 
better delight the senses. Here is a specimen from his attack 
upon the Fox Coalition : 


“ The Commons, it is said, had not the common- 
sense to know that they possessed the right of standing 
under their own porticos when it rained; but, probably, 
in some very foul weather, they took shelter under the 
most ample and most protecting. Open tyranny is not 
the greatest of all evils. It is better to contend against 
any thing, however inhuman and monstrous it may be, 
possessing force, however great, let it only be visible 
and definite in every limb and motion, than to be 
drawn under in the fat folds of some overwhelming 
hydra, and to be sucked away insensibly at its leisure.” 


Here is another specimen of his vituperation from the 
dedication of the Hellenics, a small volume of poems : 


“What do we see before us? If we take the best of 
rulers under our survey, we find selfishness and frivolity : 
if we extend the view, ingratitude, disregard of honour, 
contempt of honesty, breach of promises: one step yet 
beyond, and there is cold-blooded idiocy, stabbing the 
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nobles at home, spurning the people everywhere, and 
voiding its corrosive slaver in the fair face of Italy. 
It is better to look no farther, else our eyes must be 
riveted on frozen seas of blood superfused with blood 
fresh flowing. The same ferocious animal leaves the 
impression of its broad and heavy foot on the snow of 
the Arctic Circle and of the Caucasus. And is this 
indeed all that Europe has brought forth after such 
long and painful throes?” 


It is precisely this combination and contrast of literary 
deliberation with violent sentiments and opinions which is 
the other source of the ruminative reader’s most piquant 
pleasure, when Landor finds him in the mood described. 
His first pleasure springs from a style which depends for its 
merit on “the rejection of what is light and minute, 
disdain for what is trivial, and a selection of those blocks 
from the quarry which will bear strong strokes of the 
hammer and retain all the marks of the chisel” ; his second 
from the perception of a generous, loving, wildly-impetuous 
character, expressing his opinions and sentiments in the 
tones of a majestic and imperturbable elevation of mind. 
Landor declared the intention of walking through life 
“with Epicurus on his right hand and Epictetus on his 
left”; as a matter of fact, these were only the companions 
of his study. 

DesmonD MacCartTuy 
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upon the copies” of late. Several people who know 
something about Ireland, and a very large number who 
know nothing, have been writing vigorously in papers and 


| Ee D, to use the phrase of a journalist, has “ come 


1 New Ireland. By Sydney Brooks. Dublin. Maunsel & Co. 

Ireland To-day and To-morrow. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. London. 
Chapman & Hall. 

National Organisations in Ireland. London. The office of The Outlook. 
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magazines about the general condition of the country or 
about some special force supposed to be at work in shaping 
her destiny. Out of this wilderness of printed matter the 
articles of three writers emerge. Mr. Sydney Brooks, Mr. 
E. B. Iwan-Miiller and an anonymous contributor to the 
columns of The Outlook have collected, revised, expanded 
their articles and given them to the world as books or 
pamphlets. They are all three interesting productions, being 
the work of men who know what they are writing about. 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller and the contributor to The Outlook are 
diffident. ‘They come to us heralded by introductions from 
Mr. Walter Long. The approval of Mr. Long warns us 
what to expect. The two books he commends are written 
from the point of view of Unionists, are in fact arguments 
in favour of the Unionist policy in Ireland. But there is a 
difference between them. Mr. Iwan-Miiller is an English- 
man and an Imperialist. He is interested in Irish affairs ; 
he is fond of Ireland and wishes her well, but to him the 
great concern is the welfare and prosperity of the Empire. 
He knew Ireland intimately in the days of Isaac Butt and 
Parnell. He returns to Ireland to-day after eighteen years’ 
absence. These two facts gives his book a value. The 
Outlook writer is an Irishman, one of the “loyal minority,” 
and he has spent his life in the south or west of Ireland. 
He cares for the Empire and for England and, like the best 
men of his class and party, he is genuinely in love with 
individual liberty. He hates to hear of quiet people being 
bullied, and he thinks there is a great deal of bullying done 
in Ireland now. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes his own preface, a very brief 
one, in which he tells us that he has only spent two months 
in Ireland. ‘This is not encouraging. The Englishman on 
tour in search of impressions and features of interest is usually 
an egregious ass, and no one looks to drink wisdom from his 
lips. But Mr. Brooks is a brilliant exception to the rule, 
so brilliant that it is very difficult, even in the face of his 
written statement, to believe that he has not spent years in 
close touch with Irish affairs. He appears to have started 
on his tour with a perfectly open mind, and his method is 


the exact reverse of that adopted by the other two writers. 
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They are obsessed with fear, watchful against dangers which 
threaten imperial glory or individual liberty. They are 
fairminded men, ready to recognise good in things they don’t 
like so far as is humanly possible, but their emphasis is on 
the evil which they discover everywhere. Mr. Brooks is the 
child of hope. Healso is fairminded and clear sighted, he 
does not ignore the dangers which lie before Ireland along 
her present path of development, but his heart is with the 
good he sees in almost every Irish movement. 

When Parnell was leader there were three forces with 
which he had to reckon in his own party : the power of the 
priests, the discontent of the farmers, and the nationalism of 
the Fenians. These three he alone of Irish Nationalist 
leaders, and he only for a time, succeeded in welding 
together and by their union produced a party so strong that 
he almost won Home Rule for Ireland. Opposed to him 
was the solid mass of Protestant Unionism, a party feeble in 
offensive warfare, but so dogged in defence that in the end 
the main position was held in spite of all assaults. Parnell 
did not get Home Rule. After the sacrifice of Parnell 
there ensued a time of confusion during which the power 
of the priests was greatly strengthened, the land-hunger of 
the peasants was partially satisfied, and the pure nationalism 
of the Fenians almost entirely disappeared. Now chaos is 
giving place to order again. It is possible once more to get 
a clear and intelligible view of Irish affairs. Our three 
books are of use to us here. From the observation of Mr. 
Miiller, who knew the old Ireland and returns to the 
new; from the experience of the man who has watched 
Ireland all through ; and from the remarkably clear vision 
of Mr. Brooks who sees Ireland for the first time, we ought 
to be able to learn what Ireland really is to-day. 

Let us take first the condition of Irish Unionism, the 
stark,invincible Unionism which rolled back Parnellism from 
the gates. Where is itnow? Mr. Brooks believes that it 
is disappearing fast, and it is no longer the force it was in 
the last generation. Mr. Miiller does not go so far. He 
does not want to go so far, but he is troubled by the appear- 
ance of shadows. The chess board is no longer plain black 
and white. There are squares which shade off into each 
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other, which are neither black nor white, The writer in 
The Outlook is also troubled. It does not indeed fall within 
the scope of his book to discuss Unionism as such. But he 
makes pathetic appeals to Unionists not to get themselves 
mixed up with organisations like the Gaelic League. It is 
plain that he has fears for the aloofness, the isolation in 
which the strength of Unionism as a fighting force lies, 
The fact is that a great change has come over Irish Unionism. 
The old type of Unionist, the man like Dr. Kane, the Grand 
Master of the Belfast Orangemen, has almost disappeared. 
He was an Irishman first and a Unionist only because he 
believed that the Union was good for Ireland. The new 
Unionist is an Imperialist first of all. He wishes for the 
welfare of Ireland as part of the Empire, but, if the matter 
came to such a choice, he would sacrifice Ireland to the 
Empire. It is obvious that such a spirit will not inspire 
heroic resistance of legislative change. It used to be said in 
1886 that Ulster would fight. It was possible to think of 
Ulster fighting for her own and Ireland’s liberty against a 
tyranny supposed to be imminent. It is hardly possible 
to think of Ulster fighting for a conception of Imperial 
unity. Let the Empire fight for itself if there is any 
question of fighting. Moreover, latent in the hearts of many 
of the young men who belong to the classes and churches 
supposed to be Unionist, there is the feeling that they too 
are Irishmen. The old Unionism had a strong appeal to 
them. The appeal of the new Unionism is weaker. These 
young men, for fear of ecclesiastical and other tyrannies, call 
themselves Unionists still, but they are dubious now, half 
hearted. They will be ineffective as leaders in a fight. 

Leaving Unionism, we turn to the forces which affect 
the life of Nationalist Ireland. Our three writers give 
prominence, and quite rightly, to the Roman Catholic 
Church. All of them reckon it to be in the main a force 
opposed to progress. But again their points of view are 
different. Mr. Miiller, quoting frequently from “ Pat’s” 
Economics for Irishmen, is mainly concerned with the mis- 
chief worked by men educated along purely theological 
lines when they interfere with the purchase of land or with 
the agricultural education of the people. He recognises 
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that the immense moral power of the priesthood is a 
conservative and beneficial force. He finds hope in the 
utterances of certain bishops and prominent ecclesiastics 
on economic subjects. The essayist in The Outlook dislikes 
the priests because they interfere with liberty. Priests who 
are Gaelic Leaguers, and still more those who give counten- 
ance to such societies as The Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
are the arch bullies of the Irish people. There is something 
to be said for these views. But Mr. Brooks gets, I think, 
deeper down into the ecclesiastical problem when he writes 
this illuminating sentence: ‘My rough impression is that 
the priests, as individuals, are better, and the priesthood, 
as a social, economic, and character-forming power, worse 
than I should quite have realised if I had never gone to 
Ireland.” Both parts of this composite judgement are just. 
Men like Father M., whom Mr. Brooks holds up as an 
example, are doing work of the most unselfish kind for 
Ireland and doing it in an enlightened way. Such men 
are not bullies. They have a fine respect for individual 
liberty. Their energy, their courage, and the fact that they 
are for the most part young men, give great hope for the 
future of Ireland. But it is impossible to lose sight of the 
other half of Mr. Brooks’ judgement. The policy of the 
Church as a whole is grasping and jealous ; and the Church 
is not extremely anxious for legislative change in Ireland. 
The plan outlined by Lord Randolph Churchill of enlisting 
the bishops as a Conservative force, “the only possible 
Tory policy,” has worked effectively. It is incorrect to 
suppose that the decision of the National Convention 
against Mr. Birrell’s Bill was the result of ecclesiastical 
influence. The Bill was rejected by the common opinion of 
the people. But it is perfectly certain that the Church would 
have resisted to the last the clause of the Bill which placed 
education under popular control. The bishops did not take 
the field against the Bill in force simply because they were 
not needed. But the Irish Nationalists and the English 
Home Rule Liberals must reckon with the fact that the 
Church will oppose in the future any legislative change which 
threatens to lessen in the smallest degree its control of Irish 
education. And it is scarcely possible to imagine a measure 
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of Devolution or Home Rule which would leave education 
precisely where it is at present. Here are the horns of a 
dilemma. The Irish people cannot well be asked to manage 
their own affairs without being permitted to control the 
education of their children. They cannot be permitted to 
control the education of their children without exciting the 
fierce anger of the Church. 

The United Irish League is the backbone of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. It is primarily an organisation for dealing 
with agrarian problems. It looms very large in Mr. Miiller’s 
Ireland, and he hates it. It occupies a prominent place, 
the most prominent place, in the Ireland of the writer of 
The Outlook articles. He dreads it. It seems to Mr. 
Brooks comparatively unimportant. He thinks that the 
force of agrarian agitation is nearly spent. Who is right? 
Mr. Miiller remembers the Land League and the National 
League. The violences of the land war of the eighties left 
their impression on him_as they did on every man who 
came into close touch with the Ireland of those days. It is 
plain also that Zhe Outlook writer has been through “ the 
bad times,” and, like Mr. Miiller, has scars in his memory 
which no passage of time will wholly heal. It is therefore 
no disparagement of the honesty or knowledge of these two 
witnesses to suppose that they are likely to have exaggerated 
the importance of the United Irish League. There is plenty 
of evidence that Mr. Brooks, with no recollections of the 
old days to mislead him, is nearest to the truth. A Mayo 
County Councillor, speaking the other day at a meeting of 
the Council, complained that “ three-fourths of the branches 
of the United Irish League in South Mayo are defunct.” 
A parish priest declined to be re-elected as president of the 
West Clare United Irish League on the ground that “ no- 
body bothered about the League.” Facts like these go far 
to justify Mr. Brooks’ estimate. At the same time it must 
be remembered that quite lately, since the date of Mr. 
Brooks’ visit to Ireland, the League in certain localities has 
displayed considerable vigour in pushing the question of 
the division of grazing lands to the front, and has adopted 
tactics likely to seriously embarrass any Government and to 
render the position of the Nationalist leaders even more 
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difficult than it need be. They cannot quarrel with the 
United Irish League, whose representatives in reality elect 
the members of Parliament in a large number of con- 
stituencies. Yet they must be aware that there is not now 
sufficient driving force in agrarian agitation to run a 
National movement; as the Land League ran Parnell’s 
demand for Home Rule. 

Pure nationalism, represented in 1848 by the Young 
Ireland party and later on by the Fenians, formed an 
element, and an important one, in the Ireland of Parnell’s 
day. Through the exertions of Mr. Michael Davitt, a 
great part of the physical force party threw their strength 
into the Home Rule movement of the eighties. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that some of the leaders of the 
Fenians, men like Kickham and John O’Leary, refused to 
make any alliance with Parnell. These men distrusted the 
method of parliamentary agitation. They also disliked the 
agrarian struggle. After Parnell’s death, amid the turmoil 
and confusion which ensued, pure nationalism disappeared 
from Irish public life. It has now reappeared, but no longer 
as an advocate of the desperate policy of physical force. It 
is extremely interesting to notice how our three writers 
about Irish affairs deal with the Sinn Féin party. Mr. 
Miiller regards the new policy of national passive resistance 
as almost insane ; but he respects the motives and even the 
ability of the men who advocate it. The writer in The 
Outlook confesses to an admiration, from his point of view, 
as a lover of individual liberty, entirely justified, for the 
self-reliance, self-respect, and obvious straightforwardness 
of the Sinn Féin party. Mr. Brooks puts Sinn Féin in 
the very front of his book, and, while he describes the new 
movement as the most dangerous to England of any Irish 
movement past or present, he recognises it as a force which 
makes for the regeneration of Ireland. Thus all three 
observers unite in recognising that it is a power to be 
reckoned with very seriously, because of the ability and 
high moral qualities of its advocates. But the Sinn Feiners 
are entirely opposed to any form of parliamentary agitation. 
Nor is it possible to suppose that a compromise will be 
arrived at between them and the advocates of political 
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methods at Westminster by which a part of the Sinn Féin 
policy might be incorporated into the programme of the 
parliamentary leaders, and the rest quietly dropped. It is 
not possible to compromise with men who act on principle 
and decline to be swayed by considerations of tactics. This 
new form of pure nationalism is a danger which menaces 
the very existence of the official nationalist party. The 
rejection of Mr. Birrell’s Bill by the National Convention 
will certainly strengthen the Sinn Fein party. It is now 
possible to point to the failure of the Liberal Government 
to meet Ireland’s demands as a final and incontrovertible 
proof of the vanity of expecting anything from any English 
arty. 
y So far we have considered the forces at work in the 
country in Parnell’s time, all of them still active, but all of 
them in somewhat new ways—Unionism, the priesthood, 
agrarianism and pure nationalism. But since Parnell’s time 
two new forces have arisen which immensely complicate 
Irish politics. There is in the first place the work of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, inaugurated by Sir 
Horace Plunkett and fostered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Of this both Mr. Miiller and Mr. Brooks write 
in terms of glowing praise. It is singularly unfortunate for 
themselves, and unfortunate also for Ireland, that the leaders 
of the official Nationalist party have been hostile to this 
work. The reasons for their hostility are not very obvious, 
but Mr. Brooks has succeeded in getting a hold of them 
very completely. In the first place, there is a general but 
quite irrational dislike of Sir Horace Plunkett himself. A 
friend of mine some time ago asked a leading member of a 
County Council why he was so anxious to get rid of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. ‘“ Why wouldn’t we?” was the answer. 
“ Didn’t he write a book abusing the priests and the people?” 
This enlightened patriot, like everybody else from Cardinal 
Logue down, condemned the book without reading it. In 
the next place, there is the feeling latent in the minds of 
most politicians that any improvement in the material 
condition of the people will diminish the force of the 
demand for legislative independence. This is a curious 
admission for Nationalists to make, for it practically gives 
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away their case and endorses the wisdom of the Unionist 
policy of amelioration. It ought to be obvious that if the 
national claim is a real one it will be strengthened and not 
weakened by the prosperity and economic independence of 
the people who make it. Thirdly, the local leaders of the 
United Irish League, who exercise a real control over the 
Irish representatives at Westminster, belong to the shop- 
keeping and money-lending classes. They, not unnaturally, 
fear a loss of business and a diminution of their profits from 
the spread of co-operation among farmers. In spite, how- 
ever, of all opposition, the work of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society is going on and _prosper- 
ing. The establishment of co-operative poultry societies, 
co-operative creameries and mutual credit banks is not 
in itself political work at all. Nor was there any need 
that it should interfere one way or other with any political 
party. Owing, however, to the action of Mr. Dillon and 
others, it is likely that it will weaken the Nationalist party. 
The co-operator, the farmer who has derived financial 
benefit from one or other of the various agricultural 
societies, will certainly hit back at the man who hits co- 
operation. He has already made his influence felt on local 
boards and councils. He will do so more and more, and, if 
driven to it, will ultimately affect the parliamentary elections. 
But this is a long way off as yet. The farmer, especially 
when he is prospering, is slow to move and most unwilling 
to take a dog by the ears by mingling with strife, unless he 
is very seriously bitten by the dog. 

The next new force is the extraordinary intellectual 
awakening of Ireland. So far as this is the work of the 
Gaelic League it is fully and ably discussed by our three 
writers. Mr. Brooks is enthusiastic in his praise of the 
Gaelic League. Mr. Miiller is distrustful. The writer in 
The Outlok damns it decisively, and all the more emphatic- 
ally because he has a few words of faint praise for what the 
League might be if it wasn’t what he thinks it is. I am 
not concerned here to discuss the troubled and wearisome 
question of whether the Gaelic League is or is not a political 
organisation. The fact is undeniable that its teaching has 
awakened thought and mental life, has aroused a latent 
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energy in people who before the days of the League were 
sunk in apathetic lethargy. It seems an awkward admission 
for Unionists to make that intellectual activity all runs in 
one direction, and that not theirs. It is almost equally 
awkward for the Church and the politicians to have to 
look back to the days when they ignored this intellectual 
awakening, and to recognise that, leaving out of the count 
certain individuals, they are even now giving it only a 
half-hearted blessing. Another aspect of this intellectual 
awakening is, curiously enough, left untouched by all our 
three writers, even by Mr. Brooks. Ireland is producing a 
literature, in the English language, but purely Irish in tone 
and appealing in the first instance to an Irish public. I 
need not here enumerate the new poets and dramatists 
whose works are being rapidly issued and eagerly read. 
The literary revival has even less direct connection with 
Irish politics than the Gaelic League ; but it is not possible 
to suppose that a great intellectual awakening can take 
place without seriously modifying the whole life of the 
people, including their political activity. In what direction 
will the modification take place? Every sign goes to show 
that it will strengthen and not diminish the force of the 
national demand. It is impossible as yet to foretell exactly 
what effect the teaching of the Gaelic League and the 
spread of literary culture will have upon the methods of 
Irish politicians. But, unless the leaders of the Gaelic 
League turn out to be more timid than they have hitherto 
shown themselves, and unless the literary movement dies an 
untimely death, there will certainly be growth of indi- 
vidualism and an assertion of private right of judgement 
inimical to the discipline which, since the days of Parnell, 
has been a leading feature of the Nationalist party. The 
old cast-iron unity will give place to vigorous diversity of 
opinion. The period of dictatorship ended with the fall 
of Parnell. The period of the “bosses” is closing now. 
The change may impair the discipline, it will certainly 
enormously increase the energy of Irish Nationalism. 


J. O. Hannay 
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GARIBALDI' 


N historian who combines the names of Macaulay 

and Trevelyan instantly challenges respectful atten- 

tion. The reader feels instinctively that, in an 
author so denominated, he ought to find thoroughness of 
investigation and brilliancy of style, combined with at least 
a sufficiency of wholesome and manly prejudice. Whoso 
looks for these qualities in Mr. George Trevelyan’s latest 
book will not be disappointed ; he will find all that he 
expected, and perhaps something for which he had scarcely 
hoped. The late Mr. J. R. Green was held by his admirers 
to combine the accuracy of Freeman with the grace of 
Froude ; and, in the same way, Mr. Trevelyan is at once 
very learned and very literary. The learning is perhaps a 
little too conspicuous. The book is rather heavily loaded 
with authority and apparatus. It contains seven maps, 
thirty-five illustrations, thirteen (as I count them) appendices, 
nineteen closely-printed pages of bibliography, and footnotes, 
as the sand which is by the sea-shore, innumerable. May 
I suggest, in all humility, that the non-scientific reader finds 
it a little irksome to be told, in the middle of a thrilling 
adventure, that “it is essential” for him to turn back over 
a hundred pages to look for a map? To most people maps 
mean very little ; and the elect who enjoy them can wait 
for them till they read the book a second time. Disregarding, 
then, at least for the moment, maps and footnotes, illustra- 
tions and authorities, we surrender ourselves to the buoyant 
impulse and movement of the narrative, which carries us 
breathless along, from “the breezy uplands of Brazil,” where 
the Hero was trained, to the Eternal City which he so 
memorably defended, and so to that “strange campaign 
which is immortalised in Italian history as ‘the Retreat 
from Rome.’” Truly it is a fascinating tale, rich in 
heroism, adventure, and romance, and worthily told by Mr. 


1 Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. By George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Longmans, Green & Co, 1907. 
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Trevelyan in his flexible and vivid style. To be of the 
lineage and school of Macaulay is to run a frightful risk of 
writing Macaulayese; and this risk Mr. Trevelyan has most 
successfully avoided. For the “ hard metallic movement,” 
which, according to Matthew Arnold, was Macaulay’s 
“ external characteristic,’ Mr. Trevelyan gives us “ the soft 
play of life” ; and his narrative, though constantly changing 
its form and colour and volume, is always natural and easy 
as running water. 

So much for thoroughness, and so much for style. 
What about prejudice? Here again Mr. Trevelyan is 
worthy of his antecedents. He will not have the Pope or 
the Tedeschi at any price; he thinks the Bonapartes and 
the Bourbons no better than they should be; and is fully 
persuaded that, when any one—even Mazzini—quarrelled 
with Garibaldi, it was not Garibaldi who was in the wrong. 
For, above all else, Mr. Trevelyan is a hero-worshipper ; 
and it will generally be conceded that, in Garibaldi, he has 
got hold of a hero considerably more attractive than his 
great-uncle’s William III, or his father’s Charles Fox— 
perhaps even than the Wycliffe of his own earlier love. 
Considering the enormous enthusiasm which Garibaldi 
excited in England, at least at certain stages of his career, it 
is strange that till Mr. Trevelyan’s book appeared there was 
no Life of him worthy of the name. His visit to London 
in 1864 produced a crop of little ‘“ sketches” and 
“narratives,” but these were as short-lived as the red 
blouses which young ladies donned in honour of the Hero. 
The translation of his Autobiography cannot be ranked as 
an English book; and Mr. Trevelyan’s volume is confessedly 
a fragment, and nominally a history. Still it is, in reality, 
a piece of original and lifelike biography ; and, if it should 
prove to be only an instalment of a larger work, the lovers 
of good literature will have reason to rejoice. 

Of course, Mr. Trevelyan is an historian by profession 
and practice, but his theory of history is such as adapts itself 
most easily to biographical purposes. It is not his way 
to treat historical events as the necessary products of ante- 
cedent causes lying outside the domain of human will. He 
does not regard the affairs of men simply as governed by 
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natural laws ; as moving in obedience to irresistible streams 
of tendency ; as proceeding by inexorable necessity from 
what has gone before. Contrawise, he has apprehended the 
fact, ignored by historians of the fatalistic school, that history, 
after all, records the acts of men constructed of like material, 
and swayed by like passions, with ourselves. He allows full 
scope to the effect produced on the course of the world by 
the character, conduct, and physical organisation of individual 
men and women. Regarding History from this personal 
point of view, and setting out to describe the course of 
movements in which his Hero took the leading part, he 
glides easily and naturally from History, strictly so called, to 
Biography, and back again to History, just as occasion serves, 
and as the necessities of his task require a wider or a closer 
survey. 

Mr. Trevelyan thus introduces us to his subject— 
“Though England was not the country which actually 
accomplished most for Italian freedom and unity, it was the 
country in Europe where the passion for that cause was, 
beyond all comparison, strongest and most disinterested, 
and where it will be for ever connected with such names 
as Byron and Shelley, Palmerston and Gladstone, Browning 
and Swinburne. The attachment of our fathers to Garibaldi 
grew out of their Italian sympathies, but it grew also out of 
something in his personality peculiarly captivating to the 
English, who saw in him the rover of great spaces of land. 
and sea, the fighter against desperate odds, the champion of 
the oppressed, the patriot, the humane and generous man, 
all in one. He touched a chord of poetry and romance still 
latent in the heart of our city populations, so far removed 
in their surroundings and opportunities from the scenes and 
actions of his life. Whether his memory will now appeal 
to the English of a generation yet further removed from 
nature, and said to be at once more sophisticated and less 
idealist than the Victorian, I do not know. But I doubt 
whether we have really changed so much.” 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice on the 4th of July, 
1807. His blood was purely Italian, for his family had 
come from Chiavari, beyond Genoa, some thirty years before 
he was born. From his earliest days his master-passion was 
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GARIBALDI 
the sea; and, when his parents had found, by repeated 
experiment, that he would never consent to a sedentary 
occupation or a landsman’s life, they sent him to sea as a 
cabin-boy in a merchant-ship trading from Nice. From 
cabin-boy he rose to be captain, and for twelve adventurous 
ears he followed his fortunes on the sea—‘‘not on the 
well-policed ocean of to-day, more orderly than a London 
street, but in the Levant during the Greek War of Independ- 
ence”—a strenuous and exhilarating school. At home he 
had learnt nothing of Italy or of Revolution. His parents 
were law-abiding citizens, Catholic and Conservative. “It 
was on his voyages in the Levant that he first came across 
men with the passion for liberty, and it was beyond the sea 
that he first met Italian patriots, exiles who instructed him 
that he had a country, and that she bled. He, too, like 
these Greeks, had a country for which to fight. What a 
thought! Nay, what a passion! It seized him in early 
youth, like first love—the revelation of life. Henceforth 
he was a man devoted, with an aim ahead that had in it 
nothing of self. Italy first, Italy last, and always Italy! 
Nor till the day of his death did his zeal and love once 
waver. He believed in Italy as the Saints believed in 
God.” 

But in 1832 Italy was in chains ; some patriotic attempts 
to liberate her had been suppressed by Austria with the usual 
brutality ; and Giuseppe Mazzini, the student of Genoa, was 
already deep in that work of organising revolution which 
was to be the main occupation of his life. Garibaldi joined 
him in 1832, and in 1834 both these young enthusiasts for 
Liberty took their part in a highly-unsuccessful attempt to 


invade Savoy. As no one rose to support the enterprise, 


Mazzini promptly retreated into Switzerland, and Garibaldi 
into France. ‘The first time he ever read his name in print 
was when, on reaching Marseilles, he saw in the papers that 
the Piedmontese Government had condemned him to death,” 
as a rebel and a traitor. 

Young and obscure though he was, Garibaldi was 
henceforth a marked man, and he soon found it expedient 
to put himself outside the jurisdiction of the European 
dynasties; so he sailed for South America, and there spent 
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the next twelve years of his life (1836-1848). “He there 
learned war and leadership”; and, in his thirtieth year, took 
up arms for the infant Republic of Rio Grande against the 
giant Empire of Brazil. ‘Before long, celebrated as he was 
for his exploits at sea, he was yet more celebrated as a 
guerilla chief, leading bodies of a few hundred, sometimes 
a few thousand, men across the vast upland plains and 
forests and river gorges that lay between the Atlantic and 
the Panama River.” It was in the heyday of this adventur- 
ous career that he saw, and loved at first sight with a love 
which never waned, the beautiful Amazon, Anita Riberas. 
They were married at Monte Video in 1842, and before 
long they were ranging the hills again, at the head of the 
Republican armies. ‘ What spaces of earth and sky, what 
speed, what freedom, what glory of life and love were theirs, 
as they galloped side by side, and slept under the homely 
stars |” 

But, even in this wild seclusion, the distant voices of 
Italian revolution could reach the exile’s ear ; and by the 
end of 1847 those voices were summoning him to take his 
part in the liberation of Italy from Austrian rule, with an 
imperious insistence which he could not, if he would, have 
disobeyed. Early in 1848 he set sail for home, with from 
fifty to a hundred fighting men in his train. ‘‘ They only 
knew that they were going towards the attainment of the 
passion and desire of their lives.” Towards the end of June 
they arrived at Nice; and, after some haphazard fighting 
against the Austrian tyranny; they found their true destiny 
at Rome. 

1848 was pre-eminently the year of Revolution. Thrones 
went down with a crash all over Europe ; the populace of 
‘ Rome rose against the Papal Government, and on the 24th of 
November Pio Nono fled disguised from his capital. “ Hence- 
forth the Papacy stood for all that was most opposed to Italian 
aspirations, for all that was most retrograde in politics and 
in religion. Pio Nono had gone to become the guest of 
King Bomba,” who had just acquired his nickname by the 
brutal bombardment of Messina. After the flight of the 
Pope, and the consequent dislocation of the traditional 
Government, events in Rome moved rapidly towards a 
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Republic. A Constituent Assembly was summoned, and 
Garibaldi was sent to Rome, this time in a civil capacity, 
as representative of the City of Macerata. On the 8th of 
February, 1849, he took part in the proclamation of the 
Roman Republic. The Republic summoned Mazzini to 
Rome, and made him a Triumvir and practically Dictator. 
“Little as they liked one another,” says Mr. Trevelyan, 
“Garibaldi and Mazzini between them turned a rather 
limp revolutionary movement, begun in murder and 
frothy talk of the Clubs, into one of the great scenes of 
history.” 

It was clear from the first that the defence of the new- 
born Republic would be a task of difficulty and danger. 
“Spain, Austria, and France were competing with Naples 
for the honour and advantage of restoring the Pope,” and 
soon they were hastening over land and sea to overthrow the 
Republic. On the 25th of April, 1849, a French army landed 
at Civitavecchia, and set its face towards Rome. “The 
Triumvirs looked round and saw that they were alone 
against the world.” Yet they resolved, at all costs and all 
hazards, to defend the Republic ; and, if it be questioned 
whether this was a wise resolve, let Mr. Trevelyan answer. 
“The combined effect of the presence of Mazzini and of 
Garibaldi in Rome was to exalt men’s hearts and minds 
into a region where it seemed base to calculate nicely 
whether there was any hope of victory in the defensive war 
which they were undertaking. And in such magnificent 
carelessness lay true wisdom. ‘There are times when it is 
wise to die for honour alone. If Rome had submitted 
again to Papal despotism without a blow, she could never 
have become the capital of Italy, or only as the despised 
head of a noble family. Historians who blame the defence 
of Rome overlook this point, which surely is one of 
immense importance. The end of the present war might 
be scarcely doubtful, but the end for which they were about 
to fight lay in the distant future.” 

The defence, thus magnanimously undertaken, heroically 
conducted, and tragically overcome, forms of course the 
heart and marrow of Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative. He 
describes it with a jealous and searching accuracy which 
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takes nothing for granted, and with a genuine enthusiasm 
for arms and strategy, which I do not share and cannot 
imitate. I resume the thread of narrative at a point 
which appeals more powerfully to my own sympathies— 
Garibaldi’s retreat and escape. 

Onthe 3oth of June, 1849, Garibaldi, “his red shirt covered 
with dust and blood, his face still moist with the sweat of 
battle, his sword so bent that it stuck half-way out of the 
scabbard,” announced to the Assembly of the Roman Republic 
that further resistance was useless ; and that, for his own 
part, he had resolved to retreat into the wilderness, with all 
those who, like himself, would die sooner than treat with 
the foreigner on Italian soil. That same day the Assembly 
proclaimed, “ in the name of God and the People,” that it 
“ceased from a defence that had become impossible,” but 
“remained at its post” of civil duty. 

On the night of July 2, accompanied by the undaunted 
Anita and the patriot-priest Ugo Bassi, and followed by 
four thousand men, Garibaldi started on “the wildest and 
most romantic of all his marches.” The words in which 
he called his friends to share it with him have a pathos and 
beauty unusual in military eloquence. 

“Fortune, who betrays us to-day, will smile on us to- 
morrow. I am going out from Rome. Let those who 
wish to continue the war against the stranger, come with 
me. I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions ; I 
offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and death. 
Let him who loves his country in his heart, and not with 
his lips only, follow me.” 

And now the interest of the narrative becomes intense, 
as we pursue the fugitive Hero from land to sea, over 
mountain and river, through all his feints, his ruses de 
guerre, his midnight marches, his instant and pressing perils, 
his manifold hardships, his miraculous escapes. From first 
to last, his movements were guided by a supreme and simple 
principle—that he would never capitulate to the foreigner 
on Italian soil. That point established, he allowed himself 
the widest latitude as to means and methods, and astonished 
soldiers trained in more regular schools by “ those peculiar 
arts of war which he had learnt in South America, and by 
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GARIBALDI 
the vigour and mobility with which he had managed to 
endow his motley force.” And truly he had need of all his 
arts. ‘* All the hunters were out to catch the lion. In 
Tuscany and the Papal States alone, there were some 
30,000 French, 12,000 Neapolitans, 6,000 Spaniards, 15,000 
Austrians, and 2,000 Tuscans. At Tivoli, on July 3, he 
was fairly in the middle of these armies.” His force, 
nominally 4,000 strong, was so honeycombed with the 
spirit of disaffection and desertion, that, for fighting pur- 
poses, it probably did not exceed half that number, and 
that half was badly drilled, badly armed, and badly equipped. 
“Under such conditions, it is doubtful whether any other 
leader in the world could have penetrated right through the 
immense hosts of the enemy, and reached the Romagna and 
the Adriatic coast.” But this Garibaldi did, and his way of 
doing it makes a tale of romantic adventure, which, as Mr. 
Trevelyan unfolds it, fascinates even the most pacific reader. 

The interest and pathos of the story reach their climax 
in the death of Anita and the execution of Ugo Bassi. Anita 
perished by want and over-exertion among the marshes 
of Ravenna. ‘ No longer conscious of anything save that 
Garibaldi was there, the dying woman may have fancied 
that they were escaping once more over the well-known 
waters of another lagoon now all too far away; or that they 
were riding together to war, in the first glory of youth and 
love, over rolling, infinite spaces.” Ugo Bassi, with “ his 
crucifix and his red shirt,” with his devotion equally divided 
between the religion of which he was a priest and the land 
of which he was a most loyal and loving son—Ugo Bassi, 
betrayed to death by a coward whose life he had saved— 
“fell pierced by Austrian bullets, after praying aloud to 
God for the liberation of Italy.” 

When the news of Ugo Bassi’s murder overtook Garibaldi 
he was nearing the friendly sea, to which he always looked 
as his natural ally. Some rough travelling, some hair- 
breadth escapes still lay before him ; but on the morning of 
the 2nd of September he reached Cala Martina, where a 
fishing-boat awaited him. Before 10 o’clock he was at sea, 
and safe, but an exile from the land he loved, and the lonely 
champion of a defeated cause. 
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Some verses by Mrs. Hamilton-King, whom Mazzini, 
half in jest and half in earnest, designated as the Laureate | 
of the Roman Republic, may serve to remind a less 
enthusiastic generation that, even at the darkest moments 
of his fortunes, the worshippers of Garibaldi stood unshaken 
in their loyalty and-their faith. 








“ There is One in heaven, Garibaldi, 
Whose Face we have not seen ; 
But thinner to you than to us lies 
The veil that hangs between. 






“‘ He has made you for His own work, 

He has kept you spotless through ; 
And you know better than we can 
What He has called you to do. 







“Some day you will go forth again, 
And He will go with you ; 
If we would but look up, to us 
The heavens would open too ! 







“ Full often, we know already, 
When the arm of the Conqueror fails, 
When the wise have sank despairing, 
The Martyr at last prevails. 








** So our hopes are with you, whether 
Your fortunes rise or fall ; 
For—you are Garibaldi, 
And God is over all!” 







Rough verses, perhaps, and barely metrical, but all on fire 
with the ardent faith and loyalty which later life finds it 
so difficult to revive. That Mr. Trevelyan feels them to 
his fingers’ tips is the fact which makes his book so great. 

GrorGcE W. E. RussELL 
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HISTORY AND TRAGEDY'* 


T “AHIS book must stand among -the best studies of 
ancient Greek literature that have appeared for 
many years. It shows both profound and sensitive 

understanding and an exceptional power of expression, so 

that having a subtle and difficult thing to say, Mr. Cornford 
succeeds in making it both clear and intensely interesting. 

He has not listened in vain to the two distinguished 

Cambridge scholars to whom he makes acknowledgments 

in the preface, Dr. Verrall and Miss J. E. Harrison. 

It is difficult to summarise without injustice the thesis 
of a book which depends much on delicate accuracy of 
statement. Mr. Cornford is not like the many critics who 
from time to time have bluntly accused Thucydides of 
inaccuracy or bad faith. There are indeed passages which 
remind one of Miiller-Strubing, but only of a chastened 
and more imaginative Miiller-Strubing. Indeed the book 
makes one reflect on the great improvement which has 
taken place of late years in our understanding of the Greek 
classics. It is hard to believe, when reading, for instance, 
Mr. Cornford’s analysis of the Melian Dialogue in all its 
dramatic horror, that we were most of us brought up in an 
atmosphere where it was usual to blame Thucydides for 
“recording the massacre with no expression of disapproval” ! 

The first four chapters deal with a purely historical 
point, the causes of the Peloponnesian War. It is shown, in 
agreement with other critics, that one of the main causes 
must have been rivalry with Corinth for the commerce of 
the West. The trade route, for Athens, would be across 
the Megarian isthmus from Nisea to Pega, along the 
North shore of the Corinthian Gulf, to Acarnania, Corcyra, 
Italy and Sicily. The Sicilian expedition thus falls into a 
natural place in Athenian policy. It was meant to be the 
crowning stroke in this war for the commerce of the West, 
Just as the expedition to Egypt was in the war of 460-455, 


1 Thucydides Mythistoricus. By F. M. Cornford. Arnold. 1907. 
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which, in spite of the eventual defeat in Egypt, left Athens 
mistress of the eastern trade and her rival Aegina in ruins, 
This is very persuasive: but we do not think that Mr. 
Cornford quite explains why Thucydides says nothing of 
these commercial causes and attributes Pericles’ action to 
motives of quite another kind, making Sparta the objective 
and not Corinth. It is surely incredible that Pericles can 
have either wished or been able to conceal the whole ground 
and aims of his war policy. If he was really driven by the 
traders of the Pireus, would not hostile debaters have 
quickly detected and emphasised the fact? I suspect that 
we have here a phenomenon of just the sort which it needs 
Mr. Cornford to explain, though in this case he has not done 
so. There seem to be times when a nation pursues quite 
unconsciously an elaborate line of policy dictated by real 
interests which it never states nor even understands. Are 
not the English wars of the eighteenth century a case in 
point, when we fought for the colonies without knowing it? 
Or the successive attempts of the democracy in ancient Rome 
to find a leader, first in a tribune, then in a pretor, then in a 
consul, till at last a pro-consul proved the right instrument? 
This point needs more elaboration and careful statement, 
but in any case it does seem to be true, first, that Athens in 
making the Peloponnesian War was really acting on an 
intelligible commercial policy ; and, secondly, that no 
ancient historian seems to have any suspicion that this 
was the case, or, at least, that such things were worth 
mentioning. 

After this historical introduction, the more characteristic 
and original part of the book begins. We have first an 
analysis of Thucydides’ own conception of history. He 
was not quite what we call a scientific or philosophical 
historian, because at that time there was no philosophic 
terminology in existence. There was not the material in 
language with which to think scientifically. For instance, 
says Mr. Cornford, there was no word at all for “cause”! 
(Here he seems to me to go a little too far; see his own 
translation of airia as “cause” on p. 164, and his difficulty 
in avoiding the word on p. 100.) Airia only means 
“ rievances.” What Thucydides really professes is to be 
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accurate, to tell correctly all the %ya and the adéyu, the 
“things done” and the “words spoken” by the various 
prominent parties. ‘Thucydides lived at the one moment 
in recorded history which has seen a brilliantly intellectual 
society, nearly emancipated from a dying religion, and at 
the same time unaided by science, as yet hardly born. 
Nowhere but in a few men of that generation shall we find 
so much independence of thought combined with such 
destitute poverty in the apparatus and machinery of 
thinking.” 

Hence the freshness and the closeness to life which we feel 
in the thought of that generation. Hence, on the other 
hand, the great difficulty to a man like Thucydides, of 
maintaining always an objective posit#f spirit with no 
formule by which to guide himself, no grooves in which 
to run. What happened was that Thucydides began by 


meaning to write a rigidly accurate and objective chronicle _ 


of events, and ended by composing a magnificent tragedy : 
a tragedy of real history, it is true, but history selected and 
arranged so as to fall into the very mould and formule of 
Aeschylus. He was unconscious of this himself. So much 
so that in his criticisms of Herodotus he never notices what 
would have served his purpose most strikingly, and what 
“stares every reader in the face,” the dramatic construction 
of Herodotus’s work. 

The analysis of this tragic form ; the description of the 
various Daimones or Possessions which come upon man and 
lure or hurl him to his destruction ; the particular study of 
the Agamemnon with its two planes of action, one in which 
the real human beings walk upon earth, and another in 
which move the daemonic figures of Hubris, Nemesis, Até, 
Elpis and Erés, ‘a world where metaphor, as we call it, is 
the very stuff of reality, where Cassandra quickens and 
breathes, and whence she strays among mortal men like a 
fallen spirit, sweet-voiced, mad and broken-winged” ; all 
this, the most characteristic part of the book, shows critical 
insight of the very highest order. In Thucydides’ narrative 
we have first the intervention of Tuché, Fortune, throwing 
the great bait of Pylos; then come Elpis, the tragic 
infatuate Hope which makes men grasp at too much, 
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Peitho, Temptation, and Erés, the tyrant Desire. Athenian 
thought at that time tended to fall into this tragic mould, 
as thought now falls into the mould of Evolution. And all 
through the book, especially in the entrances and exits of 
his chief characters, Mr. Cornford shows how much the 
historian’s narrative is shaped by it. There are, of course, 
many points on which a reader may fail to be convinced. 
He may feel that the author here and there, as was almost 
inevitable, overstrains his discovery, or that he makes 
demands upon his “ philosophical historian” more stringent 
than any philosopher born of woman is likely to satisfy. But, 
for my own part,I should like to say that, though this 
particular region of literature is very familiar to me, I feel 
that Mr. Cornford’s study enables me to read it with 
new eyes. 
GILBERT Murray 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S CORREGGIO 


4 “HOSE who know Mr. Sturge Moore only by his 
earlier writings, whether in prose or verse, and his 
imaginative wood-cuts, will have received with 

some surprise the announcement of a work from his pen on 

Correggio. The little book on Altdorfer seemed so steeped 

in personal character, the subject so entirely congenial to 

the poet of the Vinedresser, that it may have appeared the 
unlikeliest of tasks for him to write on an artist belonging 
to so different a world as Antonio Allegri. Yet, though Mr. 

Moore seemed born to be the interpreter of Altdorfer, and 

to have a special kinship with the German master’s inno- 

cently daring imagination, his exhilarating fantasy, his 
coloured and imaginative detail, his atmosphere of romance, 
through which fires of real drama are always breaking—in 
spite of this, those who have read Mr. Moore’s later work 
know that his capacities have been greatly growing and 
enlarging. They know that the strain of singularity shown 
in an almost freakish ingenuity, which captivated some and 
repelled others in certain of his earlier poems, is not the 
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redominant strain in him. He appears, it is true, to think 
and to write in a manner more different from other people’s 
than he is himself aware of ; but given a great subject, and 
whether he moulds it into verse or writes of it in prose, it 
is remarkable how he rises with it, how broad and bold is 
his treatment. He writes as from a full experience of the 
common emotions of mankind; he judges from no odd angle, 
but from a central standpoint; we feel that his criticisms on 
art have that kind of authority which on matters of every- 
day life we respect in a man of genial sagacity, experienced 
in affairs. 

The Correggio marks an advance on all his former 
prose. The book is a quarry of pregnant, shrewd, sug- 
gestive sayings. Thoughtfulness is its most impressive 
characteristic ; some might say it suffered from “a plethora 
of thought.” As a piece of literature, it has a weight of 
matter and a force of style which give it a place of its own 
among the serious prose work of our time. Yet it is by no 
means faultless) Mr. Moore approaches his subject first 
from one point of view, and then from another; each 
particular point opens in turn some general question 
involved, and a mind so full of matter is naturally tempted 
to unburden itself at every opportunity; though there is 
nothing that is really irrelevant, the effect is that of 
discursiveness and constant digression. 

It is easy to see the influence of Matthew Arnold on 
Mr. Moore’s method of criticism, and superficially even on 
his style. But Mr. Moore has not as a prose-writer the 
natural graces of his model; he is capable of sentences that 
are clumsy to the point of ambiguity; his manner lacks 
ease and lightness; his attempts at playful raillery are quite 
unfortunate. Part of his power, both in verse and prose, is 
an extraordinary verbal resourcefulness and a great range of 
vocabulary; at the same time the elements of his style are 
not perfectly subdued to congruity. Matthew Arnold, who 
would have admired so much in this book, would, I think, 
have criticised the archaisms, like “ howbeit ” for “ never- 
theless,” of “as theologians use” for “as theologians do,” 
of “woe it is” for “ it is a pity”; the more especially in a 
prose which admits such expressions as “ fidgety crank ” 
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without scruple. He would also have pointed out certain 
failures in urbanity to which Mr. Moore is too liable in 
controversy. The first part of this book is devoted toa 
discussion of the “scientific” school of criticism. Mr. 
Moore is quite alive to the good results which Morelli and 
his followers have effected ; he would not, I am sure, wish the 
old indolent guesswork and confusion back. He recognises 
the importance of such a criticism as Mr. Berenson has 
applied to the picture at Caen long accepted as Perugino’s 
and as the model for Raphael’s Sposa/izio at Milan, and his 
reversal of the relation between the two works. The 
constructive criticism which has recovered for Correggio 
some beautiful early paintings, exacts, too, from him the 
acknowledgement that the attainment of such results, the 
fact that the modern school “ has found and drawn attention 
to these and like pictures among the crowds of rubbish that it 
has equally signalled and held up, should obtain forgiveness 
for it from all generous spirits.” And yet I cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Moore had been more generous than he 
is. ‘‘ Crowds of rubbish ” is an instance of the exaggeration 
he himself deplores in others. Granted that the pretensions 
made by modern criticism in all fields, not in that of art 
alone, are extravagant; granted that the analogy with the 
methods of physical science is a fallacious one; yet a truly 
generous spirit will bear lightly with the human vanity of 
scholars, so proud of emendations and of attributions, and 
will not on that account depreciate scholarship, which Mr. 
Moore is always in danger of doing, or belittle the 
scrupulous virtues it shares with science. Even creative 
natures will often take more glory to themselves for some 
proof of the acuteness of their intelligence than for the less 
conscious achievements of their instinctive powers. And 
with uncreative minds, which must perforce be content 
with the humbler tasks of observation and comparison, let us 
be patient, if they sometimes magnify their office. For their 
work is useful. Mr. Moore might well have practised 
more of that amenity and politeness, which he finds so 
great a charm in Correggio, towards those by whose toil, 
after all, he has profited. I agree entirely with his main 
contention. The criticism of art can never be a science. 
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To approach works of art from the point of view of a 
scientific investigator is to approach them in a spirit 
which attaches to them a totally different order of values 
from that which establishes their essential worth. Nor is 
a great artist to be explained merely as the sum total of 
certain influences. The forces that have counted for most 
in art perhaps have been quite inexplicable. But have 
these scientific pretensions been so loudly and commonly 
proclaimed, or had such harmful power as Mr. Moore’s 
polemics would lead one to believe? I do not think so. 
Mr. Berenson, as Mr. Moore himself suggests, has won 
authority and admiration for his writing far less by his 
deductive faculties than by his persuasive and interpretative 
powers ; he proves himself “a friend to the spirit.” 

In discussing Mr. Berenson’s views on Correggio it 
would surely have been fairer to bring out the fact that 
those views are expressed in an early essay which its author 
made some excuse for reprinting. 

That there is palpably nothing personal in Mr. Moore’s 
intention, that he is one of those few who are stirred and 
inflamed by what they consider to be false doctrine as most 
men are only by the stings of personal feelings, this is his 
best apology. 

But enough of controversies. Bishop Blougram, we 
remember, coveted for his journey through life the 
possession and presence of a picture by Correggio, 


“Since he more than the others brings with him 
Italy’s self, the marvellous Modenese.” 


Correggio is indeed thoroughly and peculiarly Italian. And 
for all our English fondness for Italy and things Italian, 
there are sides of the Italian spirit, very patent in Correggio, 
which are difficult for an Englishman, or for any Northerner, 
to comprehend and enter into. The tendency among English 
people of to-day, who study and care for Italian painting, is 
to acknowledge indeed Correggio’s high importance in the 
history of art, but rather to slight him as insincere and 
rhetorical; to depreciate his major works such as the Parma 
cathedral frescoes, and to exalt above them the delightful 
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paintings of his youth, such as Mr. Benson’s picture of 
Christ taking leave of His Mother. He does not make the 
special appeal to present-day taste and sentiment that many 
a minor artist of the Quattrocento makes. Mr. Moore’s 
distinction is that he is able to take a European, not merely 
an English point of view. What he says of the relation of 
Correggio’s art to religion is of particular value and sug- 
gestiveness in this regard. Of Raphael and Correggio he 
says, “They created the symbols, the furniture for the 
beatific vision ultimately adopted by the religious sentiment 
which became dominant in this country and even all over 
Catholic Europe. . . . They first conceived the heaven of 
Bossuet and of those amiable Jesuits of whom Joubert said 
that, compared with the Jansenists, they made religion 
lovable and loved. To have prefigured this heaven—to 
have struck that note of sentiment by means of which 
France was to rescue so much of the culture of Renascence 
through its conciliation with religious feelings it had 
outraged, is a real achievement; one that is easy for a 
Protestant and an Englishman to under-estimate, but which 
nevertheless has kept French civilisation on the whole 
dominant ever since their ‘ grand siecle.’ ” 

It is plausible to dismiss Correggio as an essential pagan 
treating of religious subjects insincerely at the bidding of 
an exterior demand; but this account of him does not go to 
the roots; and Mr. Moore helps us to realise and compre- 
hend the real spirit of the artist, totally alien though it may 
be to our inbred habits of feeling. Largely pagan that 
spirit was, as we understand when we look at the mytho- 
logical pictures in which Correggio’s genius at last found 
its fullest and freest expression; but then how much of 
paganism has been absorbed by the Roman Church? And 
surely there is far more of living value for religion in that 
blitheness, that genius for joy, which Correggio made in- 
carnate through the lovely floating figures of the Parma 
dome—a happiness from which all taint of self-righteousness 
is utterly absent—than in our Northern worship of decorum, 
which is so readily scandalised only because it refers so 
insistently to our behaviour in the sight of men, and has so 
little imagination for conceiving what we are in the sight of 
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God. Correggio is always sensuous, but it is, in a happy 
phrase of his critic’s, with a sort of spiritual sensuousness; he 
captures the senses for the soul, Correggio is not a profound 
interpreter of the Christian ideal, but he interprets one 
aspect of that ideal with radiant and supreme success. ‘True, 
his Saints and Apostles are operatic figures; he has not, as 
Mr. Moore says, Michael Angelo’s capacity for suffering— 
the capacity for suffering which ennobles—and by so much 
falls below him; yet on other sides his success is greater. 
In these comparisons with Michael Angelo and Raphael 
Mr. Moore shows his finest quality as a critic; it is refreshing 
indeed in our day to read an author capable of those fine 
and true discriminations, which are of the essence of criti- 
cism and which yet are so rare in English prose. Our 
public likes to have a hero praised or damned through and 
through, and most of those who provide criticism pander 
to this instinct of the partisan. Mr. Moore really illumin- 
ates and helps us to understand Correggio when he shows 
him first stimulated to emulous consciousness of power by 
a sight of Mantegna’s great and austere works, so foreign to 
his own genius, like ‘some dreamy country lad” who has been 
stirred by a street pageant in the city, though his heart is all 
at home, and who is haunted by the splendour and the 
greatness, though he cannot understand its detail or its 
import, but returning to his place resolves that he too will 
conquer in his own way ; and then, when he accepts com- 
missions for frescoes, readily meeting a conventional demand 
for religious subjects not deeply congenial to his spirit, what 
prodigious powers he discovers in himself, what immense 
“ rhetorical efficiency”! “Sincerity” has become a cant word 
in the fashionable criticism of to-day; we are always hear- 
ing work spoken of “sincere” and “vital” by writers who 
seem to take no thought as to what these qualities really 
mean or consist of; and it would be well for them, who will 
so easily dispose of Correggio’s religious paintings, to study 
the pages in which Mr. Moore shows us how far from 
wasted were these exercises of power ; how they warmed 
and stimulated the youthful master ; how after a time he 
becomes more explicit and intimate, begins “to tell us 
about his passion for beauty, what really stirs him through 
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and through, with a frankness like that which has some- 
times surprised us in a well-known acquaintance whose blood 
has been set tingling from some physical exhilaration, who 
appears quite transformed and far more genial, cordial and 
even witty than his ordinary moods would have led us to 
suppose possible.” (The human touch in this is delightfully 
characteristic of Mr. Moore.) And even though Correggio’s 
Saints and Fathers be avowedly mock-heroic and theatrical, 
yet “‘they belong to his theatre, and are no mere adventi- 
tious supers; the heavenly children and youths, his real 
actors, have a certain familiarity with them, which, if it 
does not amount to kinship, accepts them as there by rights.” 
So we watch the genius of the artist gradually discovering 
itself, till it attains its perfect and full flower. In the 
famous classical pictures, Jo, Ganymede, Antiope, Leda, that 
genius finds certainly its most personal expression. And yet 
we should not wish that Correggio had devoted himself 
wholly to such subjects from the first, as probably he would 
have done, had he been born in later times. Some will be 
unable, indeed, to share all Mr. Moore’s enthusiasm for 
these pictures; perhaps because the ripeness of the art in 
them is already a little over-ripe. But the whole question 
of the treatment of old Greek myths by artists and by poets 
is powerfully and freshly dealt with by Mr. Moore ; like all 
his chapters, it sets one thinking, turning over our received 
conceptions in our minds and valuing them anew: and 
what greater gift cana critic have? One of the poets 
chosen for illustration is Keats; and here again I must 
notice an injustice to Mr. Berenson. The latter’s essay on 
Correggio ends with a sentence in which the abandonment 
of rapturous emotion which we find in the painter is com- 
pared to the expression of such emotion in certain poems of 
Keats and of Shelley. Perhaps the comparison does not 
help us very much ; but the comparison was confined to the 
emotion expressed, and it is unfair of Mr. Moore to write 
persistently as if a parallel had been set up between the art 
of Correggio and the art of the two poets. Obviously, there 
is nothing in Keats’ and Shelley’s work resembling in any 
degree the prodigious science and constructive ingenuity of 
the Italian master; and it is the singular conjunction of 
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those qualities with the lovely over-brimming joyousness, 
his obvious and universal charm, that makes Correggio 
unique in painting. 

Interesting as all the chapters of this book are, perhaps 
none is more persuasive and original than that called “A 
Halt and Two Pictures,” in which the root-questions 
involved in the making of a picture are discussed. No one 
can read this without profit. 

The last decade has seen more books published on art 
than ever before in the world : a phenomenon symptomatic 
of nothing more serious than the fact that almost every 
picture in public galleries has been photographed and 
become available for cheap reproduction. Among all these 
multifarious treatises, comparatively few have the merit 
of scholarship, fewer still the gift of insight and discrimi- 
nation which gives permanent value to esthetic criticism, 
scarcely any can claim distinction as literature. Mr. Moore 
is weakest where mediocrity is strongest ; there are little 
inaccuracies and misspellings in his book, which are annoy- 
ing and which should be corrected. But, on the other 
hand, he writes with illumination and authority; quite 
apart from its merits as a treatise on Correggio, his book 
may come to be read as a powerful piece of literature. We 
are passing out of a phase in the study of art, and are 
returning to an older, humaner point of view. It is because 
of his faith in human nature, of his conviction that the 
paramount import of a work of art is what it means for 
human beings as an experience to each of us, that Mr. 
Moore is able to rise above the current cries of criticism, 
and to address the intelligence and emotions of a larger 
world ; this gives his work significance for our time as well 
as spiritual power, and, though otherwise he is so different 
from Ruskin, animates him with something of a prophet’s 
fire. 
LAURENCE BINYON 
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THE TERRITORIAL ARMY : A REPLY 
TO MAJOR SEELY, M.P. 


(To THE Epiror or THE Albany Review.) 


Sir, 

In your May issue you published an article 
entitled “‘ The Territorial Army,” by John Seely, in which 
the case against universal and compulsory military service is 
stated. The subject treated is of paramount importance to 
the nation and to the Empire, and Mr. Seely’s article con- 
tains some views and assertions which, I think, should not 
be left unchallenged. Therefore I trust that you will kindly 
allow me to make a few observations thereon. He says, on 
page 186, “It can be proved that conscription for home 
service, even if it were possible, far from rendering our 
Imperial position more secure, would render it far more 
difficult.” This is a most serious assertion, and he “ proves” 
it by telling your readers, on page 187, that Germany, 
notwithstanding her magnificent compulsory army, found 
it difficult to provide a sufficient number of troops for war 
over-sea in China and South-West Africa, and by concluding, 


on page 188: 


“What the reason for this phenomenon may be it 
is difficult to say. Perhaps it is that there is only a 
certain amount of military ardour in each man, and 
that the element of compulsion destroys this spark of 
patriotism with extraordinary rapidity. Compulsory 
service for home defence may be compared to inocula- 
tion with an antitoxin, which acts as a prophylactic 
against any further attacks of martial zeal or national 
self-sacrifice.” 


I know Germany very intimately, and I may claim that 
I have not merely an outside knowledge of the German 
army. Yet it is news to me that Germany found it difficult 
to provide troops for service over-sea. She easily obtained 
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as many volunteers as she required for both China and 
South-West Africa. “Jer only difficulty lay in the novelty 
of the step taken. ytd had never before sent an 
expedition over-sea, and she had hurriedly not only to take 
military measures which were quite unprecedented both to 


her War Office and to the people, but also to make special _ 


constitutional arrangements, for in Germany things are done 
very methodically. 

Even if Germany had not been able to obtain a sufficient 
number of recruits for over-sea service, it would be illogical 
and absurd to conclude with Mr. Seely that volunteers 
failed to come forward because “the element of compul- 


sion destroyed the spark of patriotism with extraordinary. 


rapidity ;"” whilst we “every year in peace time sent an 
expeditionary force of close upon 20,000 men for over-sea 
service.” Men who join the British army know that military 
service means service over-sea, and they are prompted to 
enlist, not so much by “ military ardour” and “the spark of 
patriotism,” as by hunger and destitution, which supply by 
far the larger part of our recruits, as a visit to our recruiting 
depéts will prove. It seems to me a mistake to call our 
army a “voluntary ” army, for it is immaterial whether the 
fear of punishment by the law or the fear of starvation 
supplants the free will and compels men to enlist. The 
British army is based not upon patriotism but upon want, 
and it is recruited by unemployment. It is so notorious 
that unemployment is far greater in this country than it 
is in Germany that I need not go into figures. Owing to 
pressure of unemployment, between, 200,000 and 300,000 
British citizens expatriate themselves every year from 
this country, whilst immigration into Germany is actually 
larger than emigration from Germany, which amounts to 
but from 20,000 to 30,000 per annum. The same causes 
which drive Englishmen from these shores drive them 
into the army. Dire necessity, not “ military ardour ” 
and “the spark of patriotism,” have enabled us hitherto, 
and enable us still, to obtain sufficient recruits for our 
standing army. The introduction of universal and com- 
pulsory military service in accordance with Lord Roberts’ 
patriotic and thoroughly democratic recommendations, the 
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cre’ “iun of a “ people’s army ” aft. 1¢ Swiss model, which, 
in, my opinion, would physically id mordlly regenerate 
the ««tion, would certainly not afrect tie flow of recruits 
for “service over-sea. However;“we may find it difficult 
to obtain sufficient recruits to gu.  trans-maritime 
possessions if a change in our eco . policy should, 
as seems possible, greatly improve employment in this 
country. But this is another matter. 

{ am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. Exits BARKER 
(0. Eltzbacher, author of ** Modern Germany ”) 





*," Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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T would be useless at the present stage to attempt, 

as we shall do next month, to sum up the results of 

the Second Hague Conference. It has been developing, 

The Hague aS most people expected and predicted it 

Conference: would do, into committees for the revision 
what has it done? and codification of the laws and customs of 
naval warfare. The great question whether Great Britain 
would agree to prohibit commerce destruction by sea 
according to the principles already prevailing on land has 
unhappily been answered in the negative ; but the severe 
criticisms in the Press and the general consensus of Liberal 
opinion in the House of Commons have apparently led the 
Government to modify the views imposed upon it by its 
military and naval experts. The French have struck at the 
root of most naval objections by bluntly proposing the 
abolition of “ prize money,” which ought surely to follow 
“booty” into the limbo of military antiquities. Italy and 
Belgium have suggested that merchant shipping may be 
captured but not destroyed, and that at the end of the war 
it must be restored to the private owners, or that an 
indemnity equivalent to its value shall be paid at the 
conclusion of hostilities. The latter proposal has been 
supported by France ; while Germany and Austria as well 
as Italy and most other countries support the complete 
and logical proposal of the United States to exempt all 
No. 5.—VoL. 1. 481 LL 
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belligerent shipping and property that is not contraband 
from capture or destruction. Twenty-one powers voted for 
this proposal and eleven against it. Happily there is a cer- 
tain amount of publicity, and as British “reserves” and 
objections leak out, it becomes more and more difficult for 
the Foreign Office to maintain positions less liberal, less 
rational, and less humane than those of Germany upon every 
important project of reform. Thus a recent message from 
the Hague reports that Great Britain, which began by 
obstructing the French proposal making a formal declaration 
of war necessary—in order to prevent surprise attacks in 
times of peace—has now withdrawn her opposition, and has 
agreed to the proposal along with Japan and the United 
States. But how much better and more creditable it would 
have been if, instead of these grudging concessions, our 
representatives had been allowed to adopt from the first a 
progressive attitude. Perhaps the most satisfactory things 
yet reported as having been actually done are the provision 
for a formal declaration of war (which leading jurists have 
long pleaded for but almost despaired of) and the prohibition 
of the bombardment of defenceless towns and villages on the 
sea coast—a cherished “‘ right,” which English and French 
admirals have always insisted upon, and which was actually 
illustrated in our Naval Manceuvres two years ago. Further, 
England has proposed a very strict definition of contraband 
and the creation of a Prize Court of Appeal. By means of 
these reforms we shall hope to see the practice of commerce 
destruction at sea severely limited, and made so invidious that 
it will be prohibited at the Third Hague Conference. It 
cannot be denied that a feeling of uneasiness is abroad as to 
the position of the English representatives at the Hague. 
The discussions drag on, while the great objects for which 
the people care seem to be lost in a maze of diplomatic 
technicalities. No clear indication is given of any general 
policy. ‘The conception of a “ League of Peace,” of which 
the Prime Minister spoke in inspiring language at the 
Albert Hall; the ideal of European citizenship, which is 
eloquently treated by Mr. William Archer in our columns ; 
such things have been relegated to a decent obscurity. The 
diplomatic preserve is so rigorously guarded from all popular 
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influence, that it is perhaps unreasonable to be surprised or 
disappointed ; but with a Liberal Government in power 
we have a great opportunity—perhaps the greatest in our 
generation—of advancing the cause of international peace, 
and it would be deplorable if this were lost. A little more 
frankness, and an occasional appeal to the sentiment of 
nations, is essential to a diplomacy that means to effect 
anything for the progress of Europe and the world. And 
we want to be assured that, however slow that progress may 
be, our country is in league with the forces that are 
promoting, and not with those that are thwarting it. 


The debate which took place on the Premier’s motion 
was concerned mainly with the general object of restricting 
the power of the Lords, and but slightly 
with the precise merits of the means suggested 
for its achievement. And, on the general 
question, the poor show made by the Opposition revealed, 
almost more clearly than the vigorous attacks of the 
Government supporters, the poverty of the case for the 
Lords. The airy sophistries of Mr. Balfour’s defence might 
have deceived a second-rate academic audience, hungry for 
paradox, and hugging the fond delusion that anything 
which sounds contrary to plain reason must necessarily be 
“superior.” But they were swept away ruthlessly by the 
common sense of those subsequent speakers, notably Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Agnew, who pointed out that the House 
was not asked to discuss the abstract merits of an ideal 
revising chamber, but the actual obstruction of a grossly 
partisan body which, whatever the virtues of a few of its 
individual members, has proved itself to be, in practice, a 
pliant tool of the Tory caucus. And any intelligent student 
of our later political history can see that, by its recent 
action, the House of Lords has set itself violently athwart 
the track of constitutional development, and proved itself to 
be a dangerous anomaly in what is otherwise a singularly 
elastic and prudent: system of government. The scheme 
outlined by the Premier for dealing with the difficulty is 
certainly on the right lines; for it recalls the House of 
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Lords to that natural course of evolution against which 
it has set itself in rebellion ; and follows the happy pre- 
cedent which has deprived the Crown of its power for evil, 
while adding lustre to its position by finding for it oppor- 
tunities of great usefulness. But it is a moot point whether 
the precise machinery proposed is not too elaborate, too 
tender of susceptibilities, to satisfy earnest reformers, 
One would have thought that two elaborate discussions 
in each House, and two conferences, should have satisfied 
the most apprehensive of politicians; it is certain that, 
if such an arrangement had then been in force, the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 would never have passed the Commons. 
However, the plain truth is, that the great bulk of those 
who defend the present attitude of the House of Lords do 
so because they regard it as a bulwark of privilege ; and the 
sooner the hopelessness of their position is demonstrated, by 
any means, the better. After that it will be possible to 
consider schemes for a reform in the constitution of the 
House of Lords which will enable it to play with greater 
efficiency the important part which will be left to it in the 
new order of things. 7 






























































The session of 1907 will, as far as can be judged at the 
time of writing, be more fruitful than that of 1906. The 
latter produced the Trades Disputes Act, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act and the Provision of Meals 
(Children) Act. The present session, on the other hand, 
will have seen the production of a Budget which, though 
somewhat disappointing in itself, lays the foundation for 
future reforms ; it will probably witness the passing of an 
Army Bill embodying a scheme which is the best alternative 
to conscription ; and it offers hope of a substantial measure 
of land reform, contained in the Small Holdings Bills for 
England and Scotland, the Valuation Bill for Scotland and 
the Evicted Tenants Bill for Ireland, now before Parliament. 
It remains to be seen how much of this harvest the House 
of Lords will permit us to gather in. What is certain is 
that these measures represent a serious and well-considered 
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effort to deal with the land question, and that the land 
question (as Mr. J. R. Macdonald, M.P., recognised in 
introducing his excellent Unemployment Bill) lies at the 
root of the chief social evils which confront us to-day. One 
incidental effect of the Government programme is that it 
has induced the Conservative leaders to form a “Central 
Landholders’ Association,” which proposes to put forward a 
policy of its own for the revivals of agriculture. It is a pity 
that this enthusiasm for land reform only springs into 
existence when it is necessary to offer a rival attraction 
to the well-known Liberal programme, and that during 
the whole period of Conservative predominance it never 
emerged into the light of day. But that will not make 
this movement any the less welcome, provided it results 
in vigorous effort on the part of country landlords to meet 
the need for small holdings and cottages. 


The measures outlined above form the first stage in that 
modernisation of our land laws to which this Review has 
always devoted its chief advocacy. They 

The Future represent a policy on which all the popular 
parties are absolutely united. They show 

that the Government is in earnest. There could not be a 
better test of the claim put forward by the House of 
Lords to reflect the will of the people. If it emasculates 
these Bills by amendments, still more if it. rejects any 
one of them, it is difficult to see what is to be gained 
by sending up to it Bill after Bill upon Education, 
Temperance, and the like. There is no reason for 
delaying the direct challenge to the Lords, when once the 
country has been clearly informed of the intentions of the 
Government, and is therefore able to grasp fully all that 
will be at stake in the coming election. This information 
will have been sufficiently provided when next year’s Budget 
has been introduced, containing the beginnings of an old 
age pension scheme. Mr. Sidney Webb deals in our 
columns with an important part of that scheme, and his 
argument, which appears to be unanswerable, will attract 
great attention from reformers. After the Budget has been 
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passed the first stage of the campaign against the Lords 
must necessarily begin. There is certainly nothing in the 
recent bye-election at Jarrow to dash the hopes of those 
who desire to see progress effected, without much caring 
what party or parties have the credit of effecting it. The 
Jarrow election, though the Progressive forces were divided, 
showed an overwhelming majority in favour of social 
reform and Free Trade, and against the House of Lords. 
Mr. Hughes, a sound Liberal and a brilliant journalist, 
would have been welcomed in the House, but Mr. Curran 
will be a strenuous influence, and his return will strengthen 
the hands of the most energetic section of the Liberal 
Party. His victory was won by six .years of careful 
organisation, no less than by the glowing enthusiasm which 
the Labour Movement inspires among its workers, 


At the time of writing it is still uncertain what kind 
of agreement, if any, with the Russian Government is 
a contemplated by our Foreign Office. Mr. 

¢ Russian Nevinson’s article, which we print below 
Agreement .~ P ite 

is a powerful statement of the case against 

any form of agreement, understanding, entenfe, or alliance. 
The first instinct of every Liberal is undoubtedly to shrink 
from any compact with a Government guilty of inciting to 
massacre, torturing prisoners, and shamelessly breaking faith 
with its people. ‘This instinct has been checked, however, 
in many minds by the feeling that no chance of promoting 
the world’s peace ought to be lightly thrown away, and by 
the knowledge that, although the vast majority of the Left in 
the late Duma were opposed to any understanding between 
England and the bureaucracy, some of the Constitutional 
Democrats favoured it. As Mr. Nevinson points out, the 
attitude of the Constitutional Democrats was no doubt 
dictated by their desire to conciliate the Government, and 
so keep the Duma in being. This motive has now dis- 
appeared, and the situation has radically changed. What, 
then, should be the English attitude? We do not want to 
do anything which will lead to official courtesies, or assist 
the Russian Government in raising loans, or tend to bias 
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English public opinion in favour of the Russian Government, 
or alienate the sympathies of the Russian people. On the 
other hand, we do not want to lose a favourable opportunity 
of settling outstanding frontier questions, especially if that 
opportunity has been brought about by long and careful 
negotiations, and might not recur for many years to come. 


Two recent Blue-books have thrown a flood of light 
on the situation in Macedonia. “The general state of 
insecurity,” says Consul-General Graves, “ in 
Macedonia the disturbed areas tends to grow worse 
rather than better.” The number of violent 
deaths increases. Many of these are the work of the troops, 
of Mussulman bands, or of Greek bands directly stimulated 
by the Turkish Government. The whole evil is due to a 
government which, so far from wishing to suppress disorder, 
encourages it as a means of shifting blame from its own 
shoulders on to those of the subject populations. Col. Eliot, 
the British staff officer, after visiting the various gendarmerie 
districts, writes: “I naturally heard from them the same 
complaint that I have heard from our own officers, viz., 
that at the start they were encouraged to work on much 
broader lines than they do at present, but as they were 
unable to take effectual action to remedy abuses they have 
lost considerably in prestige.” In these circumstances, Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply to a deputation representing every 
section of the community, which pleaded for reform in 
Macedonia, was nothing less than astonishing. He insisted, 
it is true, on the reforms secured in return for the increase 
of the Customs dues ; reforms whose effect will be watched 
with the greatest interest, though past experience gives 
us little ground for hope. He also made the welcome 
announcement that we shall insist upon a reform of the 
judiciary. But his speech showed a lack, not only of 
sympathy, but of ordinary circumspection. ‘It has made 
a good impression,” says the Times correspondent, “in 
Turkish official circles.” No wonder! He went near to 
acquitting the Turks of responsibility for the disorder ; 
by dwelling on the special local interest of Austria, he 
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gave a handle to diplomatic resistance at Vienna ; and he 
weakened the prestige of this country by attributing to the 
friends of Macedonia an extreme policy which they do 
not advocate, and then emphasising the difficulties which 
England would encounter in putting such a policy in force, 
As a matter of fact, what is demanded is simply that the 
existing authorities—the gendarmerie officers and the 
international Finance Commission—should be invested 
with executive powers. This was proposed by Lord 
Lansdowne; and next October, when the discredited 
Miirzteg programme comes up for revision, it can be 
proposed again. We could not be in a stronger position 
for carrying out the solemn and definite obligation which we 
assumed in 1878. Our recent alliances ensure us support in 
many quarters. Russian opposition to reform has virtually 
ceased. The Customs question, the settlement of which 
was demanded by Austria as a condition precedent to 
further proposals, has now been disposed of. It is time 
that Liberalism, so active at home, should play a greater 
part in our policy abroad. The sense of national responsi- 
bility, and the traditional sympathy of the English democracy 
with oppressed nationalities, should not be disregarded. 
Disinterested in its origin, that sympathy is justified in 
practice on the ground of diplomatic advantage. Witness 
the abiding friendship of Italy. 


The attempt to manufacture hostility between Japan 
and the United States is one which all friends of either 
country must deplore and which statesman- 
pra Joga ship ca both sides should easily frustrate. 
and Japan  w 
Nevertheless there are in it elements of 
genuine danger. The settlement of Japanese in California 
raises those terrible problems which will always attend the 
settlement of yellow labour in white countries while the 
Oriental and Occidental standards of living remain so widely 
different. And neither American mobs nor American 
newspapers have a genius for handling such problems. In 
some parts of the vast territory of the United States the mob 
has as lawless a tradition, and the police are as powerless to 
curb it, as anywhere, perhaps, in the civilised world. Japan 
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on the other hand is a first-class Power ; she cannot tamely 
see her subjects abroad suffer unredressed wrongs or un- 
unished brutalities. She is bound to protest ; and if she 
does protest, half the sensation-mongers in America scream 
instantly for war. One has only to remember how the 
newspapers precipitated the Spanish war, and what 
extraordinary capital they made out of the accidental 
sinking of the Mame in Havana harbour, to feel that 
with a few more “incidents” (easily manufactured if 
necessary) such as the arrest of Japanese spies, a war might 
become “ inevitable” almost before we had thought of one. 
In these circumstances it is hard to understand the motives 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Government in deciding to send the 
whole of the United States battleships to the Pacific. 
Defenders of the President say either that he did it to 
appease American excitement by partially gratifying it, or 
that he wanted to show off the possible defencelessness of 
the Atlantic sea-board as a comment on his plea for a yet 
larger navy. Neither explanation acquits him of a danger- 
ous brusquerie, which only the admirable tact of the Japanese 
Government and press has so far rendered innocuous. It is 
interesting in the light of this Japanese war-scare to read 
the account of recent German war-scares in the United 
States given by Mr. Upton Sinclair in his new book, The 
Industrial Republic. What Mr. Sinclair insists on is- that 
behind the journalist sensation-monger, like fire behind 
smoke, lurks the capitalist war-monger ; that the heads of 
the great monopolist industries in the United States know 
how fast their supply is outrunning effective demand and 
would definitely welcome a war as a stimulus to additional 
consumption. This is to travel a long way from Cobden 
and the peace-loving manufacturer. 


The pageant movement, which is so notable a feature 

of this otherwise melancholy summer, deserves, on many 

grounds, the cordial recognition it is receiv- 

The Pageants ing. In the first place, it has the great 

advantage, pointed out elsewhere in these 

pages, that it is a product of public and civic effort, not a 

merely commercial enterprise. Further, it actively employs, 
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in an esthetic and imaginative work, a number of people 
who have not the talent to take part in ordinary dramatic or 
musical entertainments, and whose faculties must be stimu- 
lated by actual participation far more keenly than they could 
be by the passive ré/e of the spectator. But also, the pageant 
is the revival of a very beautiful and significant form of art. 
It does better than the stage can do it, all that can be done 
by a spectacle; and does it without at the same time obscur- 
ing what ought to be great drama. For its motive is, or 
should be, simply and frankly spectacular. All that can 
be done by beauty of costume, of colour, of grouping, of 
movement may be done to perfection ina pageant. And 
all this may be heightened by an easily intelligible symbol- 
ism, making its appeal through the eye. The pageants 
hitherto presented have been built on a historical scheme ; 
and no one who has seen them will deny that they con- 
stitute a very effective and moving method of recreating 
the past. But they may be also used, like the masques 
that were once so favourite a form of entertainment, to 
represent moral or religious conceptions. The pageant is, 
in fact, the dress of the idea. And dress may serve not 
merely, as Carlyle insisted, to conceal, but to reveal truths. 
It is one of the meanest poverties of our civilisation that 
it dresses nobody except judges, policemen, soldiers, and 
the Speaker. The consequence is, that the imagination 
loses one of its greatest aids towards realising the world in 
which we live. The British Empire, for example, would 
be to us all a much more real thing than it is if it were 
symbolised every ten years or so, as it was symbolised in the 
Jubilee procession. If all trades and occupations had their 
appropriate costume we should be much more vividly aware 
than we now are of the bewildering and essentially poetical 
complexity of society. And if the commonplaces of our 
moral and intellectual and religious experience were fre- 
quently presented in visual form they would become much 
more constantly and powerfully present to our consciousness. 
Art ought not to be a distraction or an amusement; it 
ought to be an embodiment and interpretation of life. 
And the pageant is an effective, if rather crude, way of 


fulfilling that function. 
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A FLAG OF PEACE’ 
A PLEA FOR THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


HERE is nothing new in the idea that the United 
States of America ought to serve as a model, or 
rehearsal, for the United States of Europe. I myself 
expressed it seven or eight years ago, in a little book upon 
America; and though I do not know that I actually 
borrowed or stole it from any one, I was certainly not the 
first to hit upon so obvious a thought. A recently-published 
extract from a commonplace book of Henrik Ibsen’s shows 
that the essence of the idea was present to his mind at some 
time anterior to the unification of Germany in 1870. He 
says: “ We laugh at the four-and-thirty fatherlands of 
Germany: but the four-and-thirty fatherlands of Europe 
are equally ridiculous. North America is content with one, 
or—for the present—with two.” I am far, then, from 
imagining that this thought in itself will have any novelty 
for you. What I wish to do is to suggest a practical affirma- 
tion and application of the idea, which may have occurred 
to others, but has certainly not yet been put in practice. 
My thought is briefly: Why should Europe wait? 
There are unquestionably, in every country of Europe, 
thousands of men and women who, though they may be 
ardent lovers of their native land, have eliminated from their 
patriotism the taint of international envy, jealousy and 
rancour. These people are already, in spirit, citizens of the 
United States of Europe; why should they not formulate 
and assert that citizenship? Why should they not make, 
to-day or to-morrow, their Declaration of Independence 
from historic hatreds and racial antagonisms? In short, wh 
should not we, who are of this way of thinking, forthwit 


1 An Address delivered at the New York Peace Conference. 
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establish the United States of Europe, hoist and salute the 
Union flag, and consciously and deliberately proceed to live 
in that Union, to realise it in our thoughts, to consolidate 
it in our endeavours, to sanctify it in our sentiments and 
affections? That is the question I wish ultimately to put 
to you ; and when I have more fully explained its implica- 
tions, I hope you will answer with me, “Why not ?” 

Perhaps I may best illustrate the idea by telling you how 
it came to me. I was reading The Future in America, by 
Mr. H. G. Wells. And here, in parenthesis, let me record 
my belief that, with some scattered flaws, that is a wise and 
good book, worthy of very careful attention on this side of 
the Atlantic. The point is immaterial to my present purpose; 
but as Mr. Wells gave the immediate impulse to the idea I 
am trying to express, I should hold it ungrateful not to bear 
witness in passing to the esteem in which I hold that humane 
and stimulating thinker. 

Mr. Wells relates how he was taken by “a pleasant 
young lady of New York, who seems to find sustaining 


happiness in settlement work on the East Side,” to see 
American citizens in the making at the Central School of 


the Educational Alliance in East Broadway. He proceeds : 

“It’s athing I’m glad not to have missed. I recall a 
large cool room with a sloping floor, rising tier above tier 
of seats and desks, and a big class of bright-eyed Jewish 
children, boys and girls, each waving two little American 
flags to the measure of the song they sang... . 

““*God bless our native land,’ they sang—with a con- 
siderable variety of accent and distinctness, but with a very 
real emotion. 

“Some of them had been in America a month, some much 
longer, and here they were—being Americanised. They 
sang of America—‘ sweet land of liberty ’—they drilled 
with the little bright pretty flags, swish they crossed and 
swish they waved back, a waving froth it was of flags and 
flushed children’s faces ; and then they stood up and repeated 
the oath of allegiance, and at the end filed tramping by me 
and out of the hall... . 

«Tt 4 touching!’ whispered my guide. I told her it 
was the most touching thing I had seen in America. 
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“ And so it remains. 

“Think of the immense promise in it! Think of the 
flowers of belief and effort that may spring from this warm 
sowing !” 

Here, then, I dropped the book and did think. I thought 
of the Stars and Stripes waved by millions of childish hands 
from Maine to New Mexico, from the Florida Keys to 
Puget Sound ; and I thought how the sentiment of affection, 
of devotion, thus engendered and fostered, was the true 
cement, the indestructible and ever-renewed force of cohe- 
sion, holding together these vast and varied territories which 
we call the United States. You have here greater distances 
than those which separate the remotest corners of Europe. 
You have all sorts of physical and climatic differences, 
begetting differences of temperament, of manners, of material 
interests. You have such a medley of races as has never 
before been included in one commonwealth, save, perhaps, 
the Roman Empire. You have, in short, many principles 
of disunion, of dissension, of strife ; while you have not, as 
in the Roman Empire aforesaid, as in the Russian Empire, 
as in the British Empire of India, any potent military 
organisation creating a sort of mechanical and superimposed 
unity. What have you in place of this external bond which 
constituted the Pax Romana, and constitutes, so far as India 
is concerned, the Pax Britannia? You have simply the 
sentiment of devotion to the national flag—or rather, I may 
say in the best and noblest sense, to the Imperial flag. For 
the greatest Republic on earth may quite as justly be called 
the greatest Empire on earth—the greatest aggregate of 
sovereign and self-governing States, bound together by a 
sentiment, an ideal, which merges all differences of local 
ideal, sentiment and interest, and makes the very thought 
of internecine war a monstrosity and a horror. 

That ideal, that emotion, symbolised in your beautiful 
Stars and Stripes, is the great asset of the American citizen— 
a material as well as a spiritual asset, since it means its 
exemption from the major part of the ever-growing burdens 
imposed on us Europeans by our suspicions and fears of 
our next-door neighbours. So long as other quarters of the 
world are still prompt to resort to the stupid arbitrament of 
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blood-stained iron, it behoves the Republic to be prepared 
for self-defence, and for her share in the policing of the 
world. But the United States, in itself, is untouched by 
the international rancours, jealousies and cupidities which 
keep Europe under arms. It is conceivable, indeed, that 
the problem of the distribution of wealth, so urgent on both 
sides of the Atlantic, may, on either side, lead to bloodshed ; 
but that isa wholly different matter from the strife of nation 
against nation to which we are hourly exposed in Europe. 
It is what the insurance companies would call another order 
of risk, which we may eliminate from our present problem. 
And why have you not, over this vast continent, nation 
glaring at nation with half-timorous, half-murderous and 
wholly evil eyes, across here a river, there a mountain range, 
or perhaps across some even less tangible barrier, which is 
the mere symbol of “old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
rancours long ago”? Why, because you have, from the first 
moment of your national history, wisely, sedulously and 
heroically maintained and cultivated that intense emotion 
regarding your national unity, and its symbol in red, white 
and blue, which Mr. Wells saw already implanted in those 
alien children whom your hospitable—perhaps too hospit- 
able—empire had taken to her bosom. I say that Mr. Wells 
would have been not only a very stupid Englishman, but a 
bad citizen of the world, had he witnessed that spectacle 
without emotion; and I think no good citizen of the world 
can possibly fail to share the emotion which thrilled him. 
And now I come to what is perhaps a ticklish point in 
my argument. You may have noticed how I said that you 
had “heroically” maintained the sentiment of national 
unity. That was an allusion, of course, to the fact that 
your unity had been preserved at the cost of the most 
terrible civil war recorded in history. Here, then, the 
scoffer may not unnaturally say : “ Why vaunt the efficacy 
as a peace-preserver of a sentiment which has failed to 
prevent, within the past half-century, a war at least as 
destructive as any of those that have arisen from the 
international rancours and cupidities which it is supposed to 
obviate?” I will answer this objection, perhaps paradoxi- 
cally, by saying that it ought to have been more strongly 
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put. Not only did the sentiment of unity not prevent the 
great Civil War: it was at bottom the motive and source 
of that gigantic struggle. The question of slavery was 
doubtless that which precipitated the war; but the real 
question at issue was the principle of unity against duality, 
or rather multiplicity. Once admit the right of secession, 
and every State or group of States which felt its immediate 
interests divergent from those of its neighbours would 
have broken away, marked out its frontier-line with forts 
and custom-houses, and proceeded to glare across the said 
frontier in that overburdened, overwrought, nerve-straining 
condition of suspended belligerency which we in Europe 
miscall peace. 

The strong sense of the Northern States instinctively 
realised that to suffer this condition of things to arise 
would be to throw away the one unique and inestimable 
advantage which history and geography had conspired to 
bestow upon the American people. They felt that at all 
hazards this “flying in the face of Providence” must be 
prevented ; and they heroically paid the price of its 
prevention. I am not afraid to confess that, in point of 
what may be called abstract legality, I think the South had 
at least as strong a case as the North; and I am full of 
admiration for its pathetic clinging to its not ignoble 
ideals. But the ideals of the South were allied to the past, 
the ideals of the North were in league with the future. 
Therefore I read with peculiar emotion the history of that 
battle of the giants; for I feel it to have been, in very 
truth, a war for peace and a victory for peace. Terrible 
as was the price paid, I think it was well paid, and paid 
once for all. 

However much we may deplore the fact that the ideal 
of the Union had thus to be baptised in blood and tears, it 
would be folly, I think, not to recognise that this baptism 
has given a peculiar sanctity, among all the flags of the 
world, to the Stars and Stripes. It is a sanctity which may 
be profaned by thoughtless and boastful flag-flaunting, or, in 
other words, by a spirit of what we in England call jingoism. 
But in its ideal, and in a great many of its actual manifesta- 
tions, the sentiment with which Americans regard their 
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national flag is a noble and beautiful thing, and full of hope 
(as I now proceed to suggest), not for the United States alone, 
but for the whole world. Such a sanctity as attaches to 
your flag cannot be created by an act of will, or in a 
moment of time. But there must be a beginning to every- 
thing. The Stars and Stripes themselves were once—and 
not so many generations ago—a new, an unfamiliar, a 
provisional, a questionable thing. What I want to ask is 
why the United States of Europe should not even now 
have their own Union flag, and cultivate in all generous 
and forward-reaching souls—in all souls that are young, 
whatever be the age of their physical integument—an 
enthusiastic and lyrical sentiment towards it, such as that 
which Mr. Wells saw growing in the breasts of the new- 
made American citizens down in East Broadway. 

A flag is a very beautiful thing, a thing of spirit-stirring 
appeal, It has colour, it has movement, it has life. It 
floats in the clear air above, like a silent watchword of 
inspiration, leading our eyes and thoughts upward, far 
above the petty passions and distractions of the common 
day. I think the Stars and Stripes the most inspiriting 
flag in the world, because it is peculiarly the flag of 
peace; but far be it from me to deny or dissemble the 
emotion awakened in me by my own flag, the flag of 
England, which floats over so many great and free com- 
munities. It is true that in by-gone centuries, in Europe 
and even in America, the appeal of the flag has been 
largely a warlike one, has been intimately associated with 
bellicose and aggressive passions. But there is no inherent 
reason why it should be so; and I think we in Europe 
might well inaugurate this our new century by hoisting a 
new flag, the banner of the United States of Europe, which 
should be distinctively and characteristically the Flag of 
Peace, and should symbolise our hope, or rather our faith, 
in a new era of humanity and reason, not so very far off. 
Such a flag would provide a rallying-point for all who 
share that faith, or even that hope—for all, in short, whose 
will is a will for peace. It would be associated with no 
religious creed, with no political party. Christian and 
Pagan, Catholic and Protestant, Conservative and Radical, 
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Individualist and Socialist, could alike gather round it, and 
find, in the circle of its influence, a common standing- 
ground, perhaps even a common waderstanding-ground. It 
could fly side by side with any national flag, for it would 
imply no sort of disloyalty to that symbol—only the 
cancelling, in its connotation, of the element of hatred, 
malice and uncharitableness. It would, in a word, give 
visible and inspiriting expression to the sentiment which 
animates us here, and which animates thousands of men 
and women in all parts of the world. It would, no doubt, 
meet with some derision at first, both from the thoughtless 
mob and from the cynical and shallow theorist who cannot 
believe that the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. But what matters a little derision? 
A sentiment of zeal and devotion would soon grow up 
around the Flag of Peace among all who have “ free souls ” ; 
and, as the passage from Mr. Wells so vividly suggests, that 
sentiment might be infused from their earliest years into the 
blood and nerves of the rising generation. Wherever two 
or three were gathered together in the name of peace— 
whether in a palace at the Hague, or in a country meeting- 
house, or in a school-room in the slums—there the Flag of 
Peace should be displayed, the emblem of the United States 
of Europe. 

I am no artist, nor have I had time to take counsel 
with designers. But I suggest that, in the form of the 
flag, the analogy with the Stars and Stripes should be 
emphasised. ‘The star, as it is the most wonderful of all 
visible things, is the most beautiful of all symbols; and I 
have floating in my mind a vision of a Star of Stars—a star- 
cluster grouped so as to form a single star—which I think 
might perhaps serve the purpose. To that star we and 
our children might quickly learn to look up with pride, 
with hope, with reverence. Under the guidance of that 
star we should march forward to a new world, freed from 
the awful burden, the pitiful stupidity, of war; for it 
would be a star of sweet influence, radiating, in very truth, 
the spirit of peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 

WiLliAM ARCHER 
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HE interest of what is taking place in the four 
Western Mediterranean Departments of France at 
the present moment is two-fold. 

It is interesting, first, as the most modern example of 
the French power of organisation—I mean, of political 
organisation, proceeding from below—and though that 
example is somewhat belated, it should be to every student 
of European History one of the most distinctive events of 
our time. 

Secondly, it is interesting as the original of what cannot 
but be in the future many a challenge against a certain 
falsity residing in the representative system. 

As to the first of these points; in every considerable 
movement of French History there has been present a 
quality but rarely discovered in the crises of other nations ; 
from those of some, notably of Britain, it is entirely absent. 
This quality consists in a power to direct great numbers 
of men, not by the conscious plan of one brain, but 
sub-consciously as it were, by the common action of a 
number. 

The weakness and disadvantages of such a quality are 
apparent. Direction so given will be exceedingly sensitive 
to slight changes of environment. It will be guided by in- 
stinct rather than reason: it will be inhuman in the full 
sense of that word; it will be cruel or cold or greedy 
or self-sacrificing beyond the general normal of individual 
character. It will with difficulty seize the nature of a 
carefully calculated plan opposing it. In general it will 
suffer the consequence of sharp errors of emotion bred in a 
moment and expiated throughout a generation. It was this 
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force which made the massacres of September, which over- 
threw Robespierre, which elected Napoleon. In a more 
concentrated form, it was this force which combined into 
so puissant a whole the separate men—not geniuses—who 
formed the committee of public safety. It was this force 
which made the Commune ; so that to this day no individual 
can quite tell you what the Commune was driving at. And it 
is this force which at the present moment so grievously mis- 
understands and overestimates the strength of the armies 
which are the rivals of the French—indeed in that con- 
nexion it might truly be said-that the peace of Europe is 
preserved much more by the German knowledge of what 
the French army is, even than by the French ignorance of 
what the German army is. 

I say the disadvantages of this force or quality in a 
commonwealth are apparent, for the weakness and dis- 
advantage of something extraneous to ourselves are never 
difficult to grasp. What is of more moment for us is to 
understand, with whatever difficulty, the strength which 
such a quality conveys. Not to have understood that 
strength, nay, not to have appreciated the existence of the 
force of which I speak, has made nearly all the English 
histories of France worthless. French turbulence is repre- 
sented in them as anarchy, and the whole of the great story 
which has been the central pivot of Western Europe appears 
as an incongruous series of misfortunes. Even Carlyle, with 
his astonishing grasp of men and his power of rapid in- 
tegration from a few details (for he read hardly anything of 
his subject) never comprehended this force. He could 
understand a master ordering about a lot of servants ; indeed 
he would have liked to have been a servant himself, and 
was one to the best of his ability, but he could not under- 
stand self-organisation from below. Yet upon the existence 
of that power depends the whole business of the Revolution. 
Its strength then (and principal advantage) lies in the fact 
that it makes democracy possible at critical moments, even 
in a large community. 

There is no one, or hardly any one, so wicked or so 
stupid as to deny the democratic ideal. There is no one, or 
hardly any one, so perverted that, were he the member of a 
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small and simple community, he would be content to forego 
his natural right to be a full member thereof. There is no 
one, or hardly any one, who would not feel his exclusion from 
such rights, among men of his own blood, to be intolerable. 
And there is no historical example of a class of men so kept 
under who were not kept under by force. But while eve 
one admits the democratic ideal, most men who think and 
nearly all the wiser of those who think, perceive its one 
great obstacle to lie in the contrast between idea and action. 
The obstacle is this, that the psychology of the multitude is 
not the psychology of the individual. Ask every man in 
West Sussex separately whether he would have bread made 
artificially dearer by Act of Parliament, and you will get an 
overwhelming majority against such economic action on the 
part of the State. Treat them collectively and they will 
elect—I believe they will elect in years to come—men 
pledged to such an action. Or again, look at a crowd when 
it roars down a street in anger—the sight is unfortunately 
only too rare to-day—you have the impression of a beast 
majestic in its courage, terrible in its ferocity, but with . 
something evil about its cruelty and determination. Yet if 
you stop and consider the face of one of its members 
straggling on one of its outer edges, you will probably see 
the bewildered face of a poor, uncertain, weak-mouthed man, 
whose eyes are roving from one object to another, and who 
appears all the weaker because he is under the influence of 
this collective domination. Or again, consider the jokes 
which make a great public assembly honestly shake with 
laughter, and imagine those jokes attempted in a private 
room! Politicians know well this difference between the 
psychologies of the individual and of the multitude. The 
cleverest of them often suffer in reputation precisely because 
they know what hopeless arguments and what still more 
hopeless jests will move collectivities, the individual units of 
which would never have listened to such humour or to such 
reasoning. 

The larger the community with which one is dealing, 
the truer this is ; so that, when it comes to many millions 
spread upon a large territory, one may well despair of any 
machinery which shall give expression to that very real 
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thing which Rousseau called the General Will. In the 


presence of such a difficulty most men who are concerned 
both for the good of their country and for the general order 
of society, incline, especially as they grow older, to one or 
other of the old traditional organic methods by which a 
State may be expressed and controlled. They incline to an 
oligarchy such as we have here in England, where a small 
group of families, intermarried one with the other, dining 
together perpetually and perpetually guests in each other’s 
houses, are, by a tacit agreement with the populace, per- 
mitted to direct a nation. Or they incline to the old- 
fashioned and very stable device of a despotic bureaucracy 
such as flourishes amazingly in Germany to the evident good 
of that State, and did until recently support the expansion 
of Russia. The evils of such a compromise with a political 
idea are evident enough. The oligarchy will be luxurious 
and corrupt as is our own, and individually somewhat des- 
picable, with a sort of softness about it in morals and in 
military affairs. The despot or the bureaucracy will be 
individually corrupt, especially in the lower branches of the 
system, and hatefully unfeeling. But (says your thinker, 
especially as he advances in age) man is so made that he 
cannot otherwise be collectively governed. He cannot 
collectively be the master, or at any rate permanently the 
master, of his collective destiny, whatever power his reason 
and free will give him over his individual fate. The 
nation (says he), especially the large nation, certainly has 
a Will, but it cannot directly express that Will. And if it 
attempts to do so, whatever machinery it chooses—even 
the Referendum—will but create a gross mechanical parody 
of that subtle organic thing, the National Soul. The 
oligarchy or the bureaucracy (he will maintain, and usually 
maintain justly) inherit, convey and maintain the national 
spirit more truly than would an attempted democratic 
system. 

General history, even the general history of Western 
Europe, is upon the whole on the side of such a criticism. 
Andorra is a perfect democracy and has been a perfect 
democracy for at least a thousand years! perhaps since first 
men inhabited that isolated valley. But there is no great 
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State which has maintained even for three generations a 
democratic system undisturbed. 

Now it is peculiar to the French among the great and 
independent nations, that they are capable, by some freak 
in their development, of rapid communal self-expression. 
It is, I repeat, only in crises that this power appears. But 
such as it is, it plays a part much more real and much more 
expressive of the collective will than does the more ordinary 
organisation of other peoples. 

Those who attacked the Tuileries upon the roth of 
August acted in a manner entirely spontaneous, and 
succeeded. The arrest of the Royal Family at Varennes 
was not the action of one individual or of two; it was not 
Drouet nor was it the Saulce family. It was a great 
number of individuals (the King had been recognised all 
along the journey), each thinking the same thing under the 
tension of a particular episode, each vaguely tending to one 
kind of action, and tending with increasing energy towards 
that action, and all combining, as it were, upon that 
culminating point in the long journey which was reached at 
the archway of the little town in Argonne. To have insisted 
upon this common national power has been the saving of 
the principal French historians, notably of Michelet. It 
has furnished them with the key by which alone the history 
of the country could be made plain. Nothing is easier than 
to ridicule or deny so mystical a thing. Taine, by tempera- 
ment intensely anti-national, ridiculed it as he ridiculed the 
mysteries of the Faith; but with this consequence, that 
his denial made it impossible for him to write the history 
of his country, and compelled him throughout his work, 
but especially in his history of the Revolution, to perpetual, 
and at last to somewhat crude, forms of falsehood. 

Not to recognise this National force has, again, led 
men into another error: they will have it that the great 
common actions of Frenchmen are due to some occult 
force or to a master. They will explain the Crusades by 
the cunning organisation of the Papacy; the French 
Revolution by the cunning organisation of the Masonic 
lodges ; the Napoleonic episode by the individual cunning 
plan of Bonaparte. Such explanations are puerile. 
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The blow of 1870 was perhaps the most severe which 
any modern nation has endured. It just missed: it did 
not quite terminate the activity of the French nation. The 
Southern States of America remain under the effect of the 
Civil War. All that is not Prussian in Germany remains 
under the effect of the Prussian victory over it, and the 
system which has Constantinople at its head has never risen 
from the prostration which followed the stupendous success 
of Russia. The French but barely escaped a similarly 
permanent dissolution of national character. As it was, 
the springs of their action, though not dried up, were 
dwindled, and in nothing is this more apparent than in the 
way in which, for nearly forty years after the war, the 
power of spontaneous and collective action, their chief 
character, failed to emerge. Upon two occasions an 
attempt was made towards such action. The first was 
in the time of Boulanger, the second during the Dreyfus 
business. In both cases the nation instinctively saw, or 
rather felt, its enemy. In both there was a moment when 
the cosmopolitan financier stood in physical peril of his 
life ; but in neither did the people move. Well, it is the 
interest of this partial rising in the South that on this 
occasion the people have moved. It cannot but be the 
first, therefore, of many popular gatherings that shall 
succeed it. 

No one who is concerned for the immediate future of 
Europe should neglect the symptoms which our newspapers 
have related to us: half a million men, with leaders chosen 
rapidly by themselves, converging without disaster, with 
ample commissariat, with precision and rapidity upon one 
spot : a common action decided upon, and that action most 
calculated to defeat the enemy ; decided upon by men of 
no exceptional power, mere mouthpieces of this vast 
concourse : similar and exactly parallel decisions over the 
whole countryside from the great towns to the tiny 
mountain villages. It is the spirit of a swarm of bees. 

One incident in the affair seems to me the most 
characteristic of it all: it is that in which the private 
svidiers and corporals of the 17th of the line organised 
themselves without a single officer or non-commissioned 
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officer, equipped themselves for a long march, undertook it, 
achieved it in good order, and finally, when they were 
persuaded to re-enter the ranks, demanded and obtained 
collective punishment for the companies and the promise 
that no individual example should be made. These men 
now grouped all together on the edge of the African 
Desert, some of them of but six months’ training, none of 
them of much more than two years’, are a precise symbol 
of the power which made the Revolution. The reappear- 
ance of that power in our tranquil modern affairs seems to 
me of capital importance. 

I have said that the second interest of the movement 
lay in the fact that it was a reaction against the represent- 
ative system. This interest is also very great. 

It has commonly been the fate of the French to be the 
first to undertake an exposition of whatever is insufficient 
or fraudulent in our common civilisation. Of no system 
does it appear upon the surface that finality has been 
achieved as it does of the representative. What (said the 
enthusiastic founders of that modern scheme, when first it 
was adopted in 1789) can be more equitable or more 
immediately productive of harmony between the Govern- 
ment and the governed than the direct consultation of the 
governed by vote? What better machinery to this end 
than the submission of citizens’ affairs to deputies of their 
own choosing ? 

There were many in Europe who doubted the perfection 
of so simple a scheme, notably the governing class of this 
country ; these tiga: & protested, and still continue to 
protest, against such a machinery for self-government, main- 
taining that in its actual result it does not and can not do 
what it is intended to do, especially with large masses of 
men. Others beside the Oligarchy of Great Britain sus- 
pected an error in the general optimistic calculation of 
our modern time. Talleyrand suspected it, and that dirty 
fellow had a virile brain. Mirabeau certainly suspected it. 
Whatever was subtle, whatever was artistic in the States of 
Western Europe, was a little troubled at the application of 
so simple a solution. As I have said, the whole weight 
of society in England forbade its application at least to these 
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islands. To these islands it has never been applied ; and 
for a full century England has been the great example and 
object-lesson of those who opposed it. But in France for 
now a hundred years, full representation has been the 
theory of the State, and for much the greater part of that 
hundred years it has been the practice of the State as well. 
To vote and by his vote to think that he determines the 
destinies of his country, has become a second nature to the 
Frenchman. Yet in the result the critics, though their 
motives were mean, and their analysis confused, have proved 
to be partially right. The representative system, in what- 
ever form, however tinkered at, is surely not representative, 
even in that country, of collective action. 

There is an instructive little anecdote upon the occupa- 
tion of Rome in 1870, The anecdote will offend many, but 
as it is true and singularly apt, I will quote it here. 

When the French garrison was withdrawn and the 
Northern Italians had occupied the city, a vote was taken 
upon whether that — were pleasing to the popula- 
tion or no. So many thousands—I do not remember the 
exact number—voted in the affirmative. In the negative 
there appeared a tiny handful of votes ; let us say they were 
forty-three. Later in that Autumn or early Winter, a great 
festival of the Church was celebrated in the Basilica of St. 
Peter and at the tombs of the Apostles. The huge church 
was crowded, some even stood outside the doors. When 
the ceremony was over, the dense and compact mass that 
streamed from the doors took up a cry, the irony of which 
filled the night air of the Trastevere with its slums of sovereign 
citizens. This cry was: 

“We are the forty-three !” 

It is an anecdote that applies continually in the modern 
representative system. 

One perpetually hears that cry of the “ minority.” A 
man votes nearly always with lethargy and always from the 
most complicated of motives, often at the last moment from 
a mere feeling that his vote is required of him. He votes 
for one of two men of whom he knows little or nothing, for 
or against measures of a complexity that bewilder him ; his 
vote, when it begins to take action through his deputy, 
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produces results which always surprise and which sometimes 
exasperate his simple mind. It may be truly said that the 
representative system does least harm when it least pretends 
to be itself. Thus in France, the great change which has 
given that country the best educated population (with the 
possible exception of the Scotch) in Western Europe, was 
achieved by men elected for no such purpose and not pre- 
tending that they were. Even when an election has taken 
place upon a fairly definite issue, no one more resents the 
result than the electors themselves. 

The best instance of this in modern France is also the 
most recent. It was publicly known -that the long and 
wordy attack upon the Catholic Church to which the 
Nation (quietly, profoundly, and persistently Catholic,) 
had listened without interest for so many years, was to 
be translated into action. The Church was to be dis- 
established, its clergy and its organisation were to be forced 
into a mould repugnant to them, and if they did not accept 
a Presbyterian form of government in their temporalities, 
they were to be despoiled of their goods, and their churches 
were to be closed. An election was held, and the people 
by their votes continued in power those who proposed this 
policy. The policy was therefore brought to an issue. It 
was necessary in connexion with it that the clergy should 
either submit or that the churches should be shut. The 
date was fixed upon which the law must take its course. 
That date was in December, 1905: the 11th of the month, 
if I am not mistaken. The date arrived, and the law was 
completely routed. Not a church was shut, the whole 
fabric of illusion collapsed! A vote put into a ballot box 
because you are expected to repeat a formula is one thing ; 
the result of the vote when it interferes with all your 
domestic life is another. 

Similarly the people of England voted enthusiastically 
for the expenditure of £25 a family in the destruction of 
the South African republics. But when this action trans- 
lates itself into a ha’penny in the pound on sugar, the 
English people—or such of them as possess a vote—are 
very singularly in contradiction with their own express 
political action. 
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Now in the south of France the one main thing actually 
touching the lives of the people, after their religion (which 
the complete breakdown of the anti-clerical threat had 
secured), was the sale of their principal manufacture. This 
sale was rendered difficult from a number of reasons, one of 
which, perhaps not the chief but the most apparent and 
the most easily remediable, was the adulteration and fraud 
existing in the trade. Such adulteration and fraud are 
common ‘to all the trade of our time. It was winked at 
by the gang in power in France, just as similar corruptions 
are winked at by the gang in power in every other parlia- 
mentary country. When the peasants who had suffered 
so severely by this commercial corruption asked that it 
should be put a stop to, the old reply, which has done 
duty half a million times in every case of corruption in 
France, England, or America for a generation, was given 
tothem: “If you desire a policy to be effected, elect men 
who will effect it.” As a fact these four departments had 
elected a group of men of whom Laferre is a good type, 
with his absorbing interest in the destruction of Christianity, 
and his ignorance and ineptitude in any other field than 
that of theology. The peasants applied to this sophistry 
which had done duty so often and had been successful so 
often in their case as in others, by calling upon the Deputies 
to resign. Laferre neglected to do so. He was too greatly 
occupied with his opportunity. He went down “ to address 
his constituents.” They chased him for miles. In that 
exhilarating episode it was apparent that the peasants 
of the Aude had discovered in their simple fashion both 
where the representative system is at fault and by what 
methods it may be remedied. 

It will be interesting to see in the near future to what 
extent their example will be followed. 

Haire Bettoc 
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T is the custom of Kings to appeal to God as their 

Judge, because that Court is so august and the verdict so 

distant. By the time his case comes up for the in- 
disputable judgement, the appellant must necessarily be dead, 
and the whole affair enrolled in lifeless history. Had every 
one the convenience of refuge in that final appeal, our 
criminal laws would need much revision. But natural as 
the habit has become to men in the Tsar’s position, there is 
something daring, almost to profanity, about the appeal with 
which he concluded the ukase dissolving the second Duma 
on the 16th of June. ‘God has given us the power of 
Tsar over our people,” he wrote, “and it is before His 
Throne that we shall answer for the destinies of the State 
of Russia.” 

In the very document where this appeal to God’s 
Throne is made, the Tsar had told a bare-faced lie and had 
broken a solemn pledge taken in the name of God only 
thirteen months before. He had written that “leaving in 
force all rights granted by the Manifesto of Oct. 30 (1905), 
and by the Fundamental Laws (published in May, 1906), 
we have decided to modify the procedure for choosing 
representatives to the next Duma.” Yet by Article 87 of 
those same Fundamental Laws it was ordained that the 
electoral law should not be altered except with consent of 
the Duma itself. The change in the next Duma and its 
electorate is enormous. The number of Deputies is reduced 
by 82; the subject races in Poland, the Caucasus, and 
Asiatic Russia lose 73 representatives between them ; the 
voting power of Jews and Mahomedans is annulled ; fifteen 
cities are disfranchised, being merged in the provinces ; 
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labour is deprived of its separate electorate, and so are the 
peasants. The voting power will rest almost entirely with 
the landowners, who, according to the Times correspondent, 
will return 400 out of the 442 members in the third Duma. 
Yet in preparing these revolutionary alterations not a word 
was said to the Duma then sitting. No breach of the 
constitution could be more violent, no lie more flagrant than 
the words preceding the Tsar’s appeal to the Throne of God. 
It is not as though the second Duma had been violent and 
revolutionary itself. It had shown submissiveness to the 
point of cowardice. It possessed little of the dignity or of 
the generous hope and enthusiasm of the first. By one 
trick or another it had been deprived of the leaders 
conspicuous for eloquence or parliamentary wisdom. The 
change of tone from the exultation of the first Duma was 
pathetic. Members sat silent and cowed. A terror brooded 
over the Assembly, as over a man condemned to death. 
The one object of the controlling majority was to gain a 
reprieve for existence from day to day. It would be hard 
to say whether the moderation of their proposals or their 
acquiescence in the Government’s dictation was the more 
pitiful. Control of finance is the very being of representa- 
tion, yet Kokovtseff bullied them into limiting their 
examination to a small and unimportant part of the Budget. 
When the Government revealed an alleged plot against the 
Tsar, supposed to have been hatched three or four months 
earlier, the Cadets of the Centre obsequiously condemned 
such plots, though every one knew the story had been fabri- 
cated to give the Tsar a shadow of popularity, and the 
shadow of an excuse for dissolution. When a Georgian 
Deputy exclaimed that the army was fit for service only 
against an enemy at home, and could be used only to shoot 
down the people, but would be defeated East or West, the 
Cadets censured the speaker and the Duma apologised. 
Every one knew the words were literally true. The Georgian 
had seen the devastation of the Caucasus, and the barbarism 
of the troops to men, women, and children alike. But the 
Duma had not the courage to support him. The President 
Golovin could not even wait for the House to apologise, 
but went trotting round at midnight to express his regrets to 
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the Minister of War. It seems most probable that even on 
the land question, the very centre of the people’s hopes, the 
Cadets would have compromised and complied. But all their 
subservience availed them nothing. The death sentence had 
been passed against the Duma almost before it assembled. 
Professor Martens in his letter to the Zémes on April 15th 
demanding dissolution and the restriction of the franchise, was 
only calling for what had been already decreed. Comply and 
play the moderate as they might, the Cadets only succeeded 
in extending the second Duma’s existence to 103 days, 
compared to the 72 days of the first. The imaginary 
discovery of a new plot among the Deputies to spread 
Socialistic propaganda in the army, the demand for the arrest 
of 16 Social Democratic members and the exclusion of 55 
without consideration or delay—this was too much even for 
the yielding disposition of the second Duma. It claimed 
the right to examine the charges. ‘ Whether we live or 
die,” cried Rodicheff, “ we must maintain the dignity of the 
National Assembly.” There was still just time to do it. 
Before daybreak next morning the ukase fell, and the second 
Duma died with more spirit than its life had shown. 
Whether we praise the second Duma or condemn it, 
one thing is clear about its policy : it was bent on modera- 
tion to the last ; it was anxious to show the utmost possible 
compliance to the Government’s will ; it was resolved that 
no charge of violence or extreme measures should justify its 
dissolution. As long as a Duma remained in existence, 
popular terrorism ceased, the Russian people had some kind 
of court of appeal against the arbitrary violence of the 
Government, and by interpellation some kind of inquiry 
could be made into the barbarities and peculations of the 
Government’s representatives. There was the further hope 
that the mere continuance of the Duma would serve as a 
political training to a people which had enjoyed even the 
name of freedom for only eighteen months, and that it 
would gradually render the reversal of the constitution im- 
possible. For these objects almost any compliance short of 
dishonour seemed to be justified, and perhaps would have 
been justified, if it could have succeeded. The mistake of 
the Cadets and other members of the Centre was not 
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political but personal. It was a misjudgement, not of tactics, 
but of character. They had every reason to know the Tsar. 
They knew his lack of courage, that always paralyses the 
finer qualities of aman. They knew the pitiful indecision 
which lets every bright opportunity slip by unused. They 
knew the bloodthirsty clinging to a power called absolute, 
and to dynastic traditions called divine. They knew the 
ingrained taints of brutish cruelty, superstition, and insanity 
that the Romanoffs pass on from one generation to another. 
But they had not yet divined the depth of perfidy to which 
the Tsar could sink. Against all hope, they trusted him to 
maintain the letter of the Manifesto and Fundamental Laws 
which he had published with so many adjurations, and they 
were deceived. They discovered that the maintenance of 
solemn pledges does not count with this man against the 
maintenance of himself, his family, and his Court in un- 
diminished wealth and authority. They found themselves 
in the position of our Parliament when after confidently 
trusting “the word of a King,” they discovered Charles the 
First’s word to be valueless. 

The perfidious coup d’état was part of a prolonged and 
hitherto successful endeavour to restore the ancient tyranny, 
shaken by the unexampled defeats and scandals of the 
Japanese war, and by the shock of the first General Strike. 
The earliest signs of reaction were the carefully organised 
“pogroms” of Odessa and Kieff just after the great Mani- 
festo (Oct. 30, 1905). But on the collapse of the third 
General Strike and the Moscow rising it developed into a 
system of violent onslaughts upon all who were suspected of 
desiring freedom. To restore the threatened power of the 
autocracy, Col. Minn let loose the Semenoffsky Guards 
upon Moscow and the surrounding railways, the Baltic 
Provinces were devastated, the Letts executed by the score 
together, the torture chambers were instituted for inflicting 
the cruelest agony even upon children in Riga and Warsaw, 
the Georgian provinces of the Caucasus were laid waste with 
fire, the men slaughtered, the women dishonoured. For 
this object 30,000 political offenders were in twelve months 
banished to Siberia and Archangel without trial by “ admin- 
istrative decree,” For this, men and women of the country’s 
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best intelligence and education were thrown into prison 
without trial, the estimate of them reaching nearly 80,000 
at the beginning of last year, and over 5,000 in St. Peters- 
burg alone at the present moment. For this object, the 
Premier, M. Stolypin, whom our new Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg was induced to regard as a humane and moderate 
statesman, instituted the Courts-martial which in the first 
five months hanged or shot 1,004 people within twenty-four 
hours of arrest under ‘mockeries of trial: The Courts- 
martial lapsed on May 3rd, but already the landlord 
reactionaries who crowded the Zemstvo Congress at Moscow 
in June, clamour and howl for their re-establishment, and 
Michael Stakhdévitch, most Conservative of the Octobrists, 
was threatened with exclusion for daring to protest. 

Such is the Government policy, and such its methods 
—methods which Prince Urusoff described as “ experiments 
in national vivisection,” when he exposed the complicity of 
the Ministry of Interior in the elaborate organisation of 
massacres. The latest step of the coup d'état was greeted 
by the Union of Russian Men, better known as the Black 
Gang or Hooligans, with “tears of gratitude and joy.” 
“Tears of gratitude and joy hinder us from expressing our 
sentiments on reading the manifesto putting an end to the 
criminal Duma,” cried the Black Gang in a telegram to 
“our heaven-sent, unrestricted autocrat.” And the autocrat 
addressed his answer of “ heartfelt thanks ” to Dubrovin, the 
notorious organiser of “‘ pogroms” and of the assassinations 
of Liberal leaders. In effecting an understanding with the 
Tsar’s Ministers, our Liberal Government will have choice 
companions. . 

For the Russian people the immediate future is dark. 
The apathy of successive defeats has fallen upon them. 
The bright outburst of hope which greeted the movement 
of two years ago has died away. They have tried every 
road to freedom, except one, and now the constitutional road 
which promised so well has been closed. They have tried 
every road, except general revolution in arms, and that road 
is almost impassable in a State where there is no popular 
control of money, such as our Parliament had. A revolution 
would have neither pay, arms, uniforms, nor security to 
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offer its army, and till those things are openly offered most 
of the troops will continue to obey their present paymasters, 
no matter how deeply they detest the service. The Tsardom 
is supported entirely by the danger that disobedience brings 
on soldiers, by the secret and ordinary police, censors and 
spies, who have everything to lose, and by custom, which 
makes cowards of most people. Of popular parties, the 
thieves and cut-throats of the Black Gang alone stand for 
it. Inthe Press, it can always depend upon one and generally 
on two St. Petersburg papers, and on the Black Gang organ 
in Moscow. Probably the great majority of the priesthood 
are on the same side, though even the priesthood is begin- 
ning to move. In any case, the Tsar and his Government 
of bureaucrats and landowners can still count on nearly all 
the powers of violence to crush down opposition in word 
or deed. Only by violence can they retain security, but at 
present they command the requisite violence, and by means 
of Cossack charges, massacres, executions, tortures, imprison- 
ment, exile, and devastation their triumph over the cause of 
freedom is for the time assured. Personally I think that 
our Liberal Government’s new friends have still the power 
to hold the people in subjection for a few years to come. 

But in spite of defeat and apathy, the Movement has 
lately advanced with great rapidity. It has touched all 
Russian life with a new spirit, so that the change is noticed 
even in the bearing of workmen and peasants. Nearly all 
workmen are Social Democrats now. The peasants are a 
vast and obscure contingent. They number a hundred 
million, half of whom are on the verge of famine, a fifth 
over the verge. The extraordinary yield in the vodka 
revenue, so encouraging to Russian financiers, is due to 
their despair ; for a man with sixpence between him and 
starvation will drink it. But the Movement has at last 
reached even the peasants scattered over that vast and 
monotonous land. Among them the Social Revolutionists 
have long been at work. But the pathetic old belief of 
the peasants that the earth belongs to the man who works 
it is the real cause of. their indignation, and the Government's 
failure to carry out any genuine scheme of distribution has 
undermined their faith in the Tsar. 
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In town and country the suppression of freedom will 
undoubtedly lead to a return of the old terrorism. Probably 
no one wonders at or seriously deplores the death of 
Plehve, the apostle of tyranny, or of Bobrikoff, the tyrant of 
Finland, or of the Grand Duke Serge in Moscow, or of the 
Governor of Tamboff whom Spiridonova slew, or of Minn, 
the butcher of Moscow, or of Pavloff, the butcher of the 
Baltic, or of Ignatieff, the inspirer of reaction, or the 
attempts on Dubasoff, who ordered Moscow school-girls to 
be stript and flogged by soldiers, or on Alikhanoff*, who 
ordered the violation of Georgian women. If ever men 
deserved to be killed by men, with or without law, these 
were they. Such things are the incidents of civil war 
when all the bayonets are on one side, and civil war for 
freedom is the noblest kind of war. But terrorism is 
sometimes used by men whose motives are ignoble, and some- 
times people are slain whose connexion with the tyranny 
is only accidental. Terrorism is not the chosen weapon of 
the Russian revolutionists. They would gladly abolish it. 
They are only waiting for the assassins to begin, and the 
Government are the assassins. 

In their brief glimpses of liberty, it was not to further 
terrorism that the Russian people turned. They then 
displayed a power of organisation, as in the strikes and 
trade unions, a power of self-government, as in their 
meetings and the Duma itself, a power of serious and 
persuasive eloquence in their speeches, of wisdom in their 
newspapers, and of indignant satire in their cartoons that 
were unexpected revelations in a people so long silenced 
and oppressed. There is one advantage of living under a 
gloomy and cruel tyranny : it unites all classes in a common 
aim, a common seriousness. In no civilised country is one 
so free as in Russia from the unimportant troubles of life— 
the worries of routine, the boredom of amusement, the 
observances of dress, the slavery of home, the weariness of 
chatter. All these trivial affairs are merged and obliterated 
in a great and inspiring purpose. To serve the Movement 
is the only thought. For this all classes are united by a 
bond closer than brotherhood, an enthusiastic devotion and 

1 Assassinated July 15, just after this was written 
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self-fulfilment with which we in England have nothing to 
compare, because we are seldom brought face to face with 
extremes of danger. There is a noble freedom in a society 
where laws do not count, where imprisonment is honourable, 
and execution a glory. In that comradeship for a great 
cause personal advancement is not reckoned and vanity is 
excluded. English writers have lately been deploring the 
lack of character in the Russian compared to his high 
level of intelligence. Yet it would be hard to find a sterner 
test of character than continuance in any of the great parties 
in the Russian Movement, no matter which. 

Gloomy as the prospect now is, the Movement goes on. 
It is accustomed to defeats, and will shake off the moment’s 
apathy. “The Tsar is our best propagandist,” said a Russian 
revolutionist the other day. The Tsar may be trusted to 
maintain his ré/e of uniting all the parties of progress into 
a common opposition and driving the people God gave him 
further and further along the revolutionary road. Many 
landowners are on the side of freedom now, many merchants, 
many manufacturers, the whole of the educated and pro- 
fessional classes, except the officials, all the workers, except 
the thieves, all the subject races, an incalculable number of 
the peasants. If there is any justice, if there is any reason, if 
there is any progress in human affairs, their ultimate victory 
is assured, They are the true Russia of the present, and the 
only Russia of the future. As Maxim Gorky lately said in 
a letter to the Nation: 


“There are two Russias. The one, the Tsar 
Nicholas, the bureaucracy, and the ‘Union of the 
Russian People’—some ten thousand of the lowest 
classes, led by evil and merciless people ; the other, 
about a hundred million Slavs, and about fifty millions 
belonging to the other nationalities which compose the 
Russian empire. All this mass with one accord hates the 
Tsar, and all who are with him and all who are for him.” 


It is at this great crisis in human history, when the 
forces of tyranny and freedom in Russia are confronting 
each other for the last struggle and a new age is about to 
open not only for that country, but. for mankind, that the 
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English people are being trapped by a Liberal Foreign 
Office into some sort of alliance, agreement, or understand- 
ing with the forces of Russian tyranny. Foreign Office 
methods are so secretive, they are so well calculated to con- 
ceal our foreign relations from the people till it is too late 
for change, and the Foreign Secretary can fall back for 
defence upon the accomplished fact, that we are not allowed 
to know what this understanding implies. We are told one 
day that negotiations are proceeding, and on another day 
when a Member shows restiveness at the thought of a 
Liberal England negotiating with a bloodthirsty and per- 
jured Government like Russia’s, he is informed that “ internal 
affairs are not relevant to frontiers.” That is all we 
know at the time I write. But as to that last statement of 
Mr. Runciman for Sir Edward Grey, I utterly deny it. It 
would be impossible for England to enter into an arrange- 
‘ment with the Tsar’s Government about so much as one 
yard of mountain territory in Bokhara without taking sides 
with tyranny against the cause of freedom. We need not 
stop to inquire into the intrinsic right of the two Govern- 
ments to divide Persia into “spheres of influence” between 
them, nor into the intrinsic value of arrangements upon the 
Indian frontier at a time when, by universal admission, 
Russia is incapable of undertaking any great military enter- 
prise for another ten years at least. Nor will we now 
inquire into the value of any treaty we may conclude with a 
Government which has persistently broken every inter- 
national pledge in the Black Sea, the Caucasus, Central 
Asia, and Manchuria. If our statesmen are so careless of 
the past as to trust such pledges again, our country 
must suffer for their folly. But that is a small thing in 
comparison to the dishonour they are bringing upon us. 
Last October when it was arranged that a deputation 
should carry to the late President of the Duma a private 
address representing many thousand English signatures, Sir 
Edward Grey sent for the editors of the great Liberal papers 
and told them he thought it inadvisable, because it would 
seem like interfering in the internal affairs of another 
country. His request was supported by the howling fury 
of the Black Gang in Moscow, who threatened to tear the 
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delegates limb from limb, and the deputation was abandoned. 
I was asked to take out the address privately, and it was 
heartily welcomed by the Liberal parties of the capital, in 
spite of their natural disappointment. But before the 
deputation was given up the correspondents of our “ yellow 
press” had received instructions from their editors to meet 
the delegates at the frontier, never to lose sight of them, and 
to cover them with ridicule. Violence and ridicule—such 
were the penalties for seeming to take part in internal affairs 
on the side of liberty, What penalty then is severe enough 
for the men who are not taking a merely private part, but 
are compelling the whole of our country to take part in 
Russia’s internal affairs on the side of a tyrannical and 
unscrupulous Government, supported by the Black Gang? 
It has been said that while the second Duma was sitting, 
the agreement with England was regarded with favour or 
indifference by its Liberal Members. At that time the 
Cadets would have regarded anything with favour or in- 
difference that did not break into their compliance with 
the Government and their chances of existence. But it was 
vehemently opposed by many of the best known Cadet 
leaders and by all the Socialists, who counted over forty more 
votes in the Assembly than all the Cadets together. That 
it receives the hearty support of the Novoe Vremya 
ought in itself to be sufficient warning that it promotes the 
interests of despotism alone. The chief interest of Russian 
despotism is money. The public debt stands at the almost 
unprecedented figure of a thousand millions sterling. The 
annual deficit repeats itself, and is only covered by loans. 
This year’s nominal deficit of about £28,000,000 it was hoped 
to cover by internal loans, but internal loans have not sufficed. 
France, having sunk over four hundred millions in the 
wretched concern, has refused to advance more, even to pay 
her own interest, except under the constitutional guarantee 
of the Duma, and the Duma is allowed no voice on foreign 
loans. The best chance left was England. Last year English 
bankers advanced a little over £13,000,000 towards the 
ninety millions required. If it were published to the world 
that the British and Russian Governments were concluding 
an alliance, understanding, agreement, enfente, or what you 
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will, could not the English bankers be induced to advance a 
good deal more? It seemed probable that they would be 
induced, for seven per cent. cares nothing about oppression, 
cruelty, executions, tortures, massacres of Jews, or the other 
weapons of the Tsar. Our country would then be gradually 
drawn deeper into the bottomless pit of Russian finance, 
Having raised the Russian Government’s credit by our 
honourable name, we should find the money due to us would 
colour our diplomacy, our foreign relations, our very judge- 
ment on the great liberation movement which will continue 
in that country whether we like it or not. Our hands would 
be tied against interference with the methods of despotism. 
We should have entered into another Holy Alliance for the 
suppression of liberty. 

Four years ago we broke off relations with Servia, 
because an unpopular king and queen had been murdered 
by a gang of officers. We are now entering into closer 
relations than ever with a detested Government which 
counts its exiled, tortured, and murdered victims by scores 
of thousands. Is it that a king and queen are valued at 
so many thousand men and women apiece, or is it that Servia 
is weak and Russia is still accounted strong? Let us not be 
deceived. It is impossible to limit our agreement to scraps 
of distant frontier or dubious spheres of influence. In the 
eyes of the Russian people any agreement implies support of 
the system which grinds them low. We have still the 
noblest reputation to maintain. The Near East still regards 
us as the champions of liberty. But we stand at the parting 
of the ways, a turning point in our own history and. the 
world’s. The struggle for freedom in Russia is the greatest 
event in European history for many generations—greater 
than Italy’s fight for independence, perhaps more vast in its 
course and ultimate issues even than the revolution in 
France. It ushers in a new age whose significance for 
Europe and mankind it is impossible to estimate, and our 
country will play a poor part if, for some peddling bargain 
about frontiers and other people’s goods, she allows herself 
to be reckoned among the allies of the oppressor, when her 
birthright places her in the forefront of freedom’s ranks. 


Henry W. NEVvINSON 
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MONG the salient truths which the Italian 

Renaissance brought into life, was the conviction 

that whatever shape Education might ultimately 
take its primary object should lead to a practical issue. 
The trend of all the teaching of the Humanists of Northern 
Italy served to show that, once instil into the mind of the 
pupil the spirit of the classics, it will imbue him with sane 
judgement, wisdom of speech and upright conduct. History 
to the Humanist did not mean to confine oneself to the 
mere recording and evaluation of dead facts. To him it 
served as a guide in following out the evolution of the 
human spirit to its final emancipation in the Renaissance 
period. The soul-destroying scholasticism of the Dark 
Ages vanished with this new freedom of the intellect. 
The fear of his learned despots fell away from him, and, 
from the patient bucolic rendered a slave to the pedantic 
sway of his erudite masters, he woke up to the infinite 
possibilities of knowledge. And best of all, he could learn 
the internal polity of his own City, and understand the 
significance of each new measure. Thus he became the 
citizen of the new world, and, what was more important, 
a good citizen of his own state; because, having been made 
acquainted with its history, his growing reverence imbued 
him with that sense of self-respect which is the highest 
virtue of the true patriot. The boy was taught the history 
of his own place—the story of its civic heroes. So might 
an English Public school-boy, venerating the traditions of 
his Alma Mater, be actuated throughout life towards clean 
conduct by such a self-respecting ordinance. All this may 
seem a long way from the subject in hand, but there are 
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so many principles underlying the notion of the Pageant 
as an educational force in civic matters, that a recapitulation 
of its primary claims will enable one better to estimate the 
importance of the revival of this ancient function. 

For the Pageant of to-day cannot claim for itself the 
virtue of novelty. It is another demonstration of the 
sociological law that no vital principle, which has once 
revealed itself in the history of the Folk, will altogether 
drop out of social life. Thus it happens that, what can be 
traced as originating in the thirteenth century and dying out 
in the sixteenth, has now returned to take its place in the 
demands of civic life, with a greater significance than ever. 
The Pageant represents the merging of two favourite 
manifestations of the medieval Folk-spirit—in the Show 
or Progress, and the Miracle Play. To the processional 
show it owed the exhibition of worldly characters, whilst 
upon the Miracle Play it depended for the introduction of 
dialogue. From the institution of allegorical representatives 
of the Virtues and Vices, who rode in dumb procession, 
through the next step of making these characters bear devices 
with speeches printed thereon, the originators of the 
Pageant became alive to the possibilities which a Miracle 
Play, with its set story and use of dialogue, presented. 
The Miracle Play itself presents a curious example of 
the subversion of what the ecclesiastical spirit originally 
dictated. The Christian Fathers could see nothing in 
Roman dramatic spectacles but an instrument of corruption, 
and anything that savoured of the theatrical was subject 
to their severe displeasure. It is true that the reasons for 
this attitude were very ample. But the sense of drama is 
inherent. The very ceremony instituted in commemoration 
of the Last Supper was the means of presenting in a 
theatrical fashion the symbolism the Church found so neces- 
sary to establish the central facts of its Faith. The modern 
Liturgy is rich in examples of dramatic dialogue, given in 
the form of a speech by the Priest and response by the 
Congregation. Space does not permit of tracing the idea 
through its varied stages. It will suffice if, omitting the 
evolutionary examples of the intervening epochs, we take a 
glimpse at the twelfth century Church services, and content 
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ourselves with a description of that dramatic service known 
as the “ Quem Quaeritis.’ The description is taken from 
a translation of the “Concordia Regularis,” an appendix 
to the Rule of St. Benedict. 


“While the third lesson is being chanted let four 
brethren vest themselves. Let one of these, vested in 
an alb, enter as though to take part in the service, and 
let him approach the sepulchre without attracting 
attention and sit there quietly with a palm in his 
hand. While the third respond is chanted, let the 
remaining three follow, and let them all, vested in 
copes, bearing in their hands thuribles with incense, 
and stepping delicately as those who seek something, 
approach the sepulchre. These things are done in 
imitation of the angels sitting in the monument, 
and the women with spices coming to anoint the 
body of Jesus. When therefore he who sits there 
beholds the three approach him like folk lost and 
seeking something, let him begin in a dulcet voice 
of medium pitch to sing Quem guaeritis. And when 
he has sung it to the end, let the three reply in 
unison ‘fhesu Nazarenum, So he, Non est hic, surrexit 
sicut praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit a mortuis. 
At the word of this bidding let those three turn to 
the choir and say Alleluia! resurrexit Dominus! This 
said, let the one, still sitting there and as if recalling 
them, say the anthem Venite et videte locum and saying 
this, let him rise and lift the veil, and show them the 
place bare of the cross, but only the cloths laid there 
in which the cross was wrapped, And when they have 
seen this, let them set down the thuribles which they 
bear in that same sepulchre, and take the cloth, and 
hold it up in the face of the clergy, and as if to 
demonstrate that the Lord has risen and is no longer 
wrapped therein, let them sing the anthem Surrexit 
Dominus de sepulchro, and lay the cloth upon the altar. 
When the anthem is done, let the prior, sharing in 
their gladness at the triumph of our King, in that 
having vanquished death, He rose again, begin the 
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hymn Te Deum laudamus. And this begun, all the 
bells chime out together.” 


The dramatisation of the other main scriptural facts 
followed, such as “The Fall of Adam,” “The Resurrection,” 
and “The Redemption,” which were represented in the 
Church interiors, for the instruction of the audience in the 
truths of Holy Writ. By the middle of the thirteenth century 
the liturgical play had reached its perfected form. But its 
purpose was entirely sacerdotal, in the sense that it was 
designed to inculcate morals. No other method could have 
rendered the citizen less capable of exercising his civic 
rights, than by this constant cultivation of a sense of “ other 
worldliness.” 

One of the truths, of which the historical student is being 
constantly reminded, is that the race whose sympathetic 
feelings are most keenly alive, will be the likeliest race to 
progress. And in the English nation this principle has 
never been entirely wanting. The nett effect of the liturgical 
play was to set in action a tendency to broaden the human 
outlook, Biblical drama ceased to interest, and its place 
was taken by the story of human characters and legends of 
the Saints. That brought the transference of the Play from 
church to churchyard, and meant only one remove more to 
bring the performance into the market-place. The substi- 
tution of the vernacular for the Latin dialogue completed 
the laicisation of the plays, and having gone thus far, it was 
impossible for the Church to identify itself with them. 
Meantime the people had been learning the dignity of 
labour. The Guild had become a power in the land, 
turning the craftsmen into self-respecting citizens, zealous 
for the good name of their Craft, and of their city. What 
was lacking was the opportunity to exhibit this new-found 
dignity in some befitting manner. From earliest days, it 
had always been the fashion to symbolise the special honour 
done to some head of the Craft in theatrical style. The 
Mayor’s robe of office, if it stood for anything, represented 
not so much fine clothes, as a dramatic way of honouring 
its leading citizen. Here, ready at hand, in the form of the 
Pageant, stood the vehicle for conveying to the Craftsmen 
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the dignity of their office. So, under the guidance of the 
Corporation of towns like Beverley, Chester, and York, the 
various Guilds made themselves responsible for the upkeep 
and performance of the processional Pageant, which is 
sometimes spoken of as the Guild Play. The plan of the 
play differed in the various townships, but the general shape 
it took was that each Guild supplied certain characters. 
The Dublin Pageant (in 1498) for example, allocated the 
parts in its Corpus Christi performances thus :— 


The Glovers . . . . . Adam and Eve. 
The Corvisers . ; Cain and Abel. 
The Mariners, Vintners and } Noah with Ship. 


Ship Carpenters . . . 

The Weavers . Abraham and Isaac. 

The Smiths, Shearmen, 
Bakers, Slaters, Cooks and ‘| Pharaoh and his Host. 
p | ee ie 

The Skinners, House Car-) The Camel, Our Lady and 
penters, Tanners, and Child, Joseph and Moses, with 


Broiderers. . . . . }the Children of Israel. 


The procession, or riding, of the various characters took 
place in the morning, the performance later in the day. 
The play chosen was enacted on the Pageant car, which was 
wheeled from station to station, the performance being 
repeated at each for the benefit of the spectators, who were 
usually accommodated on specially erected stands. The 
expenses of the affair were met by a levy being made on 
each member of the Guild. 

Such a performance, serving as it did to bring together 
all grades of society on a common level of good fellowship, 
helped to sustain the civic spirit and added a new zest to 
what must otherwise have been an uneventful time. Apart 
from the new dignity a Guildman saw in this processional 
honouring of the Craft, there was another consideration. 


If one may coin an aphorism, a city without its regular 


public functions is a dead city. Once the public life has 
ceased to move, and: languor has fallen upon its citizens, that 
1s a certain prelude to decay. And if the Pageant did 
nothing else, despite the grumbles of the municipal croaker 
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who complained of the expense, it brought a large concourse 
of people, and thus increased the trade of the city. Even 
the smaller places found its utility, Kingston,'amongst them, 
discovering in it a means of raising funds to build the 
Church steeple. There is one effect which the representa- 
tions have had, and which has been pointed out by one or 
two writers—the influence those allegorical conceptions of 
religious ideas had in shaping the art of the medieval crafts- 
man. It can be traced in a thousand designs of the period 
by those curious enough to follow up the handicraft designs 
to their origin. 

When the formule of any art has outlived the demands 
of the human spirit, the art disappears. So it happened 
that, in the sixteenth century, the Pageant Play gradually died 
out, from various causes. Put briefly, the citizen was too 
much concerned in the affairs of the kingdom to mind— 
too much engaged with the problems of its government to 
burden himself with—parochial interests. Besides which, 
the Renaissance had brought the new gospel of Humanism, 
and the citizen began to find a wider meaning in life. The 
Elizabethan dramatists had showed it alight with purpose. 
Just as M. Jourdain discovered that he had been uncon- 
sciously talking prose all his life, the commoners found they 
had been taking part in the formation of History. Here, 
to a people athirst for knowledge, was an educational force 
ready to hand. Book lore was impossible to the uneducated 
citizen, yearning to know something of the climes from 
which adventurers, like Drake, were bringing golden 
treasure. The Pageant Play had now become an effete 
thing, partly because the Guilds took no further interest in 
it, and partly because Moralities of the ‘“ Everyman” type 
were teaching the people the virtue of the biographical 
play. The Pageant ceased as a manifestation of the civic 
spirit, not because the demands of that spirit had died out, 
but because the call of patriotism was greater. 

Elizabethan England had its pageants and Royal pro- 
gresses, but these, as a rule, took the earlier form of the 
dumb processional show, and in no sense were they the 
result of disinterested civic life. The succeeding Puritan 
age found little that was serious in dramatic products, 
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deeming that the problem of moral government should be 
the supreme concern of the citizen, Theatricality in any 
form to them was the sign of a corrupted nature, seeking 
artificial aid to conceal the barrenness of its mind. The 
drama ceased to be the pleasure of the people, and became 
the mental food of the Court coterie. 

During the succeeding centuries the civic spirit found 
another mode of revealing itself. Through the history of 
every English city, or town, during the years that followed, 
can be traced, from almost imperceptible beginnings, the 
gradual growth of the spirit of commercialism. The pride 
of the old Guildman in the work of his craft was gradu- 
ally giving way to the pride of possession. What the 
Northerner describes as “bien folks” were fast becoming 
the magnates of the city and town. The honourable post 
of Mayor was, not so much a public recognition of the 
best citizen, as a glorification of the most successful trades- 
man. Such a state of affairs lent itself to corruption of all 
kinds. ‘* Where there is no vision the people must perish,” 
might be paraphrased into modern parlance thus—Without a 
vision of pure civic patriotism, no city can become a perfect 
commune, The life of the Corporation ceased to be a dis- 
interested one. It cannot be wondered that its entertainers 
should take the cue. The dramatist has always been the 
servant of the people, and any piping they did was directed 
by the public—the people who called the tune. So, 
throughout the seventeenth century, the drama provided 
entertainment for the select coterie who patronised it, and 
successfully reflected its corrupt tastes. Eighteenth and 
nineteenth century drama was purer in tone, and certainly 
proved itself a mirror of the time; but it was the period 
of pseudo-classicalism, of stilted passions, jejune sentiments 
and bathetic melodrama. This was reflected in the attitude 
of their public men. No one, who has gone carefully 
through the speeches of the famous politicians of that time, 
but has been oppressed with the overwhelming sense of pose 
which pervades their most effective orations. Even the 
private letters of that fulsome age savour of the theatrical, 
betraying an introspective mood, constantly on guard upon 
itself, lest it cease to appear respectable. 
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To come to the twentieth century is to find the spirit of 
commercialism rampant everywhere. Even the daily press 
is not free from the suspicion of making its news-sheets 
secondary matters, as compared with the importance of its 
displayed advertisements. As for the layman, he is not 
altogether blameless, ‘To many, the spectacle of a beautiful 
piece of landscape is but the prelude to its consideration as 
an eligible building site. It is hardly to be wondered at, 
that the estate agent should regard the historic associations 
of some old manorial residence, as merely representing a 
saleable property. The larger tradesman, feeling the keen- 
ness of competition, falls an easy prey to the Trust notion, 
which affords him a fancied protection, but carries in its 
train the destruction of the Master Craftsman ideas. As for 
the present-day drama, leaving out of account that portion 
of it which appeals to the intellectual minority, its subject 
matter is largely dictated by its use as a commercial specula- 
tion, possessing interest to financiers anxious to indulge in 
some form of art which will turn out a profit. The question 
is how to rescue the citizen from this sordid vision, and fill 
him with other dreams than those of pampering his appetite 
for sheer acquisition, regardless of the claims of art. This 
is where the importance of the Pageant, as a means of 
raising the civic tone, should point the way to a better state 
of things. 

To Mr. Louis N. Parker must be given the credit of 
reviving the old idea in a modern form. What may be 
conjectured as the inspirational force of The Pageant 
happened at a discussion opened by that dramatist in 
London, in February 1901, when the subject was “ Should 
the Drama Instruct?” In reply to a question as to 
whether in view of the fact that, in the absence of books, 
the Elizabethan audience looked to the play for instruction, 
a similar office might not be performed by our second-class 
dramatists ; he considered that it might be done by our best 
playwrights, but doubted whether an audience would listen 
to such a play. He was willing to write one dealing with, 
say, a historical London subject, if an audience could be 
secured. The opportunity of carrying out this idea came, 
in 1905, when Sherborne decided to celebrate the 1200th 
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anniversary of the founding of the Town, the Bishopric and 
the School of Sherborne by St. Eadhelm. The Rector com- 
municated with Mr. Parker, and the Sherborne Pageant was 
the result. The ruins of the Castle made an ideal stage, and 
the episodes, treated in the form of a Folk Play, included the 
coming of the Saint to the heathen English, the foundation of 
the Bishopric, the foundation of the Castle, the expulsion of 
the monks by Henry VIII, and the granting of the School 
Charter by Edward VI, as well as other features in the 
history of Sherborne. The result was illuminating. If 
any one had doubted the existence of the civic spirit, they 
were soon to be disillusioned. The idea was hailed with 
enthusiasm. For six months hundreds of willing workers 
engaged themselves in various self-imposed tasks, such as 
costume-designing and property-making, no light work 
when it is considered that some 800 performers took part. 
The experience was novel in many ways ; it revealed a great 
deal of unsuspected talent and technical skill that was only 
waiting the opportunity to reveal itself. Asa social function 
it was the means of placing the various sections of the 
Sherborne people into a more intimate relationship than had 
ever existed before. 

What that achieved for Sherborne, the Warwick and 
Glastonbury Pageants of last year did for these respective 
places. The effect has been to raise the tone of civic life. 
It was found that once you enable the citizen to realise that 
he is the inheritor of historical traditions, which in their 
time affected the foundations of English society, he is 
infused with that high reverence for his surroundings which 
we associate with the guardianship of some sacred trust. In 
many instances the latter task is mere idle reverence, without 
enlightening purpose. With the reforming power of the 
Pageant, your citizen commences to realise that the ancient 
buildings of his city are eloquent testimonies of the influences 
which have gone to make it what it is, a treasure-house of un- 
dying memories. Cultivate this historic pride in the citizen, 
and the days of the vandal will cease. In place of the in- 
sensate competition of to-day, sane commercialism will arise. 
Competition may not die, but it will not be the soul- 
destroying rivalry of striving to find how cheap an article 
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can be produced, regardless of quality, but what is the best 
and most artistic way it can be made, consistent with wages 
which will enable the workman to preserve the old 
Guildman’s respect for his work. 

One objection that has been raised against the Pageant is, 
that the vocation of the Actor will be superseded by thus 
raising up a cult of native players. To regard the theatre 
in the same fashion as one does a day in the country—as an 
occasion for a romp, sometimes done vicariously by the 
children, was the older way. In any case it was an occasion 
for relaxation. ‘To-day the mime is not regarded as a man 
with a serious art. He or she is merely a pet who does 
clever things, and is considered as soulless as a favourite 
poodle. It is the old method of giving a dog a bad name. 
Even Mr. Parker himself, and he means no offence by it, 
has decreed that no actor person shall take part in any 
Pageant which he conducts. But the reason for the 
exclusion of the mime is a weightier one than that. It is 
this, you must do your own enthusing! To attach a real 
interest to history, you must live that history over again 
yourself. And it is precisely because the Pageant performer 
is brought into contact with the historic personage himself 
that he sets up the personal relation. And as civic economy 
should be built upon illuminated history, here, in the form 
of the Pageant, stands the needed educational force ready at 
hand ! 


RosertT LAwson 





THREE BOOKS ON THE LAND 
QUESTION! 


F other evidence were wanting a perusal of three 

noteworthy books which have lately appeared would 

convince the reader that the rural land question in 
Europe centres round the small holding. Senator Jules 
Méline in his brilliant, if not always satisfying, book, The 
Return to the Land, does not argue the relative value of 
large and small holdings. He assumes, as a Frenchman 
might be expected to do, the importance of /a petite culture, 
and covers a wider field. ‘‘Back to the Land” is a cry 
which has its dangers in this country, where the suggestion 
which it carries of transplanting the failures of great cities 
to be the successes of rural solitudes arouses the deep and 
derisive suspicion of the landlord and the farmer. M. Meéline 
makes no crude proposal of this kind, but he does frankly 
approach the problem from the side of industrial congestion. 
The growth of manufactures in the nineteenth century is 
traced through three periods, marked by the commercial 
supremacy of England, the rivalry of other nations, and 
finally the riot of over-production, for which in M. Méline’s 
opinion there is only one possible remedy, a return to the 
land. Here he joins forces with Mr. Jesse Collings, and 
the rest of his book deals from the French side with the 
questions the latter examines in his book on Land Reform ;— 
rural education, co-operation, and protection. M. Méline 


1 The Small Holdings of England: A survey of various existing systems. By 
L. Jebb (John Murray, 10s, 6d.). “i 

ay, Reform. By the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P. (Longmans, 
125. 6d.) 

The Return to the Land. By Senator Jules Méline, with a preface by 
Justin McCarthy (Chapman & Hall, 55.). 
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makes frequent reference to this country. He discusses the 
Garden City movement, and he examines very frankly and 
sympathetically Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. Like 
Mr. Jesse Collings he is no free trader, but whereas the 
former hopes that protection p/us a peasant proprietary may 
yet prove the salvation of British agriculture, M. Méline 
believes that Mr. Chamberlain regards this as past revival, 
and so has conceived another idea—that of dividing up the 
great British Empire into two sections, devoted almost 
exclusively the one to agriculture, the other to the manu- 
facturing industries. Of this “grandiose project” the 
French writer says, “One cannot deny the vigour of its 
logic or the justice of the standpoint on which it rests.” 
But it is “ based upon an illusion, the belief, that is, that the 
great British colonies—Canada for instance—will come to 
a stop in their economic development and give up their 
industries, resigning themselves to dependence upon the 
mother-country for manufactured goods. It is very prob- 
able that they will do just the opposite, and, walled in 
behind their protective tariffs, develop their national 
industries better than ever.” 

Here we have clear-cut the two contradictory policies 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s followers find so difficult to 
reconcile. The French writer credits him with the more 
“logical” of the two, but concludes—with a characteristic 
sigh of regret at the failure of logic—that it can never be 
realised. The Englishman asks for protection for English 
agriculture, and ignores the issue of colonial preference. 

There is one other very noticeable difference between 
M. Méline and Mr. Jesse Collings. The former urges 
boldly the development by emigration of the great agricul- 
tural resources of the French colonies. But there is no 
word in Mr. Collings’ book for emigration, and the reason 
is not far to seek. For we have in this country a problem 
of rural depopulation which does not confront the statesmen 
of France. France has its race of small holders ; and here 
we touch a common point, for both books are eloquent in 
praise of the system of peasant ownership. 

On this we have the evidence of a third witness of a 
most competent and practical character in Miss L. Jebb’s 
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comprehensive volume on Small Holdings. It would be 
difficult to write a book more free from special pleading. 
There is indeed far more hard fact than argument, for the 
book is the luminous record of a close and accurate survey, 
undertaken for the Co-operative Small Holdings Society and 
carried out during the last three years, of the small holdings 
now scattered throughout England. Miss Jebb’s practical 
conclusion is that the demand for small holdings to rent is 
very much greater than the supply, whereas there appears 
to be little demand for small holdings to purchase. More- 
over a man without capital must begin by renting 
a small piece of land which he can manage while in 
regular employment, and devote his further savings to 
increasing this area. There is, too, the familiar danger of 
mortgage. ‘These conclusions correspond with the over- 
whelming mass of the evidence given before the Select 
Committee which preceded the Act of 1892, and Miss 
Jebb has little difficulty in shewing that the almost com- 
plete failure of the Act to operate was largely due to its 
bias towards purchase. This bias was due to the arguments 
of Mr. Jesse Collings, and these he repeats with skill and 
earnestness in his book after an interval of fifteen years. 
But they were in opposition to the overwhelming mass of 
evidence then, and they are in defiance of experience now. 
In this respect the Small Holdings Bill of this year, which 
seeks to encourage the holding of land by tenants of a 
local or national authority, represents beyond a doubt the 
true lesson to be learnt from the legislative failures of the 
past. | 

The issue is however frequently confused. There is 
much truth in Mr. Collings’ arguments, and in the familiar 
phrase which he loves to repeat, “the magic of property.” 
No one need seriously contend that a man who has to pay 
rent is better off than one who has ‘not, and who has for 
stimulus to toil the certainty that all his profits are his own. 
If we conceive them as established on their land with 
capital and without debt, small holders would be im- 
measurably better off as proprietors than if they paid toll to 
private landlords. There is in fact no desirable prospect 
in a system of small holdings under private landlords. It 
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would be in many respects an improvement on the existing 
practice of holding land in large farms, but it would not 
afford a permanent settlement. It collapsed in France; it 
collapsed in Ireland; we have just seen its collapse in 
Roumania. There is a mass of evidence in Miss Jebb’s 
work to show that English landlords would be well advised 
in many instances to convert their estates from large to 
small holdings, and that those who have done so have been 
able to maintain and even to increase their rent-roll during 
a time of depression. But there are few better pages in 
Mr. Collings’ book than those in which he exposes the 
dangers of the proposal that the State should attempt the 
creation of small holdings through landlords by a system of 
cheap loans. Nor again would it be true to say that there 
is no demand for ownership. Yet it is not an economic 
demand ; it is a desire for ownership but not a demand for 
purchase, But where the local or central authority steps in 
and assists the applicant to obtain the land, which he is 
unable to purchase and cannot by his own efforts secure for 
hire, although able to pay the rent, the authority ought in 
self-defence to retain in practice the ownership which in 
theory the Crown holds over all the land of England. This 
is not to interfere with the “ magic of property,” which is 
economically the absence of rent, and sentimentally the 
absence of the sense of exploitation and the presence of 
security. As soon as the annual payment towards sinking 
fund, as well as interest, has wiped out the loan borrowed 
by the local authority rent should be reduced to a vanishing 
point. No other course is possible, for the small holder 
will pay a rate on his land, and there can be no defence for 
making him pay in the guise of rent an additional rate to 
relieve other ratepayers when he has already paid all his own 
arrears. This however does not apply to the case where 
the local authority itself only hires the land. But in the 
case of successful holdings it is highly improbable that it 
will continue permanently to pay over rent to a landlord, 
when it is in its power to redeem the rent by loan. 

Miss Jebb gives examples of small holding districts of 
every kind ; there are the “ancient” holdings, the outcome 
of natural conditions or the survival of passing conditions, 
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and there are chapters on the creation of holdings by 
private enterprise and assistance, by landlords, by co- 
operative societies, and by companies commercial or 
philanthropic. But the chapter which is of the greatest 
interest at the present time is naturally that which deals 
with small holdings created by legislative action, and this 
is a mine of information and of practical suggestion. Some 
of the most inspiriting records are those of the successes of 
Parish Councils, notably in Worcestershire at Castle Morton 
and at Bellbroughton. There is no record of failure except 
the failure of inaction. The Parish Council may yet 
restore to us the village community, and surely the most 
ardent believer in “ the magic of property ” may feel a thrill 
at the vision of a council elected from the small holders and 
collectively responsible for the land of which its members 
were the tenants. It is the gravest defect in the Small 
Holdings Bill now before the country that it takes away 
old powers from the Parish Councils, and fixes in ordinary 
cases an arbitrary limitation of five acres to their new ones. 
The Parish Council of Castle Morton may congratulate 
itself on having moved in time. Its activities would have 
been sadly curtailed by the present Bill. 

It is the shining merit of Miss Jebb’s work that she 
boldly handles the whole question of the value of the small 
holding. She deals only in facts, and she emerges from 
their examination not an indiscriminate enthusiast but 
a reasoned optimist. Mr. Jesse Collings devotes half his 
book to a stirring history of the peasant revolts written 
with the fire of one who is proud that he has peasant 
blood in his veins. And just as he shows conclusively that 
there existed through the centuries an economic demand of 
the peasants for land, thwarted from its economic supply by 
the oppression of an all-powerful class which despised the 
voiceless, voteless, and landless man, and that while the 
policy of enclosures and consolidation may have been 
economically sound for the few in whose hands it con- 
centrated wealth, it was very unsound for the many whose 
rights it violated or whose labour it displaced, so Miss Jebb 
has little difficulty in showing that at the present time in 
rural England there is an economic demand for small 
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holdings, but that the law of supply and demand is checked 


in its operation at every turn. 

That is the strength of the movement for small holdings, 
It is an economic movement. And yet, apart from the 
question of land laws, it is clear that certain causes will 
continue to operate in this as in other countries to make 
the subject singular. The sentimental value which land 
creates for itself is, of course, an obvious consideration, and 
this is permanent. Another is the amenities which land 
and land alone can provide and for which with the increas- 
ing wealth of the country there is likely to be an increasing 
demand. There is no special reference here to great game- 
preserving landlords ; for whom possibly the legislature 
may provide a chequered future. But to quote from a note 
on a return of the size of Agricultural Holdings issued by 
the Board of Agriculture, “the occupier of a few acres of 
land attached to his residence who is in no sense a farmer 
or dependent upon the utilisation of the land at a profit 
is an inconvenient factor,in these returns and unfortunately 
there is no measure of the extent of his disturbing influence.” 
This inconvenient person is likely to increase rather than 
to decrease, and reformers have not yet proposed to abolish 
him. It might reasonably be contended that he is the fine 
flower of our civilisation, and that the test of our industrial 
system’s success was the number of such persons it was 
capable of producing. But people with an assured income 
are to the economist as well as to others a disturbing factor. 
The practical bearing of the point may be seen in the 
frequent reference to this class of tenant made by the 
correspondents of the Board of Agriculture ; thus a Sussex 
correspondent writes, “During the last few years £20 
to £25 houses with five to ten acres of land have been 
largely in request by people with a small assured income 
who wish to live in the country, raise poultry, and keep 
a cow or two; if this continues it will become much more 
difficult for the genuine small holder, whose sole income is 
from the land, to find a small farm at a reasonable rent.” 
The tastes of the retired tradesman are essentially the same 
as those of the millionaire who exhibits at fat stock shows, 
and the paradise of all Englishmen would certainly be 
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expressed in some term of Garden Cities, a state in which 
every man is enabled to make money in business in order 
to be able to lose it in agriculture. 

It should therefore be remembered that just as there is 
the rich man’s demand for large areas of land which is not 
an agricultural demand, so there is the small man’s demand 
for small areas which is not an agricultural demand ; that 
the latter is in the nature of things much more likely to 
increase in the future, and may provide a new obstacle to 
swamp the agricultural demand for small holdings when the 
obstacles provided by the large farm system have been over- 
come. At the same time this demand for small pleasure 
holdings on which the incomings need never quite balance 
the outgoings must be carefully distinguished from the 
country townsman’s or villager’s demand—with which Miss 
Jebb deals at some length—for a holding as an adjunct to 
some other occupation, The latter does not support himself 
and his family off his holding except in part, but he will 
only occupy the holding so long as he can do so economic- 
ally, so long as it brings him an adequate return for such 
time and money as he has given it. 

W. A. Moore 














PAUPERS AND OLD AGE PENSIONS 


practicable figure, it has been proposed to restrict the 

grant of such pensions not only by an age limit (such 
as 60, 65, or 70), but also by making ineligible those who 
are, or have been, criminals or paupers. The purpose of 
the present article is to examine the possibility of making 
pauperism a ground for exclusion. 

The proposal of the Select Committee on the Aged 
Deserving Poor of 1899, which was reported on by the 
Departmental Committee of 1900,’ was that one of the 
conditions of eligibility for an Old Age Pension should be 
the “non-receipt of Poor Law relief (other than medical 
relief) during the twenty years preceding the application for a 
pension, unless under circumstances of a wholly exceptional 
character.” The Departmental Committee estimated that 
this condition, apart from any other, would probably have 
excluded from a Pension Scheme adopted in 1go1, more 
than a quarter of all the persons over 65 years of age in the 
United Kingdom (515,000 out of 2,016,000). 


[> order to bring the cost of Old Age Pensions within a 


(2) Tue DisquaLiFicATION oF ExisTING PaupERs ovER 65 


The exclusion from the proposed Old Age Pensions of 
those old persons who are now actually in the workhouses, 
or in receipt of out-door relief, appears at first sight not 
unreasonable, It must, however, be remembered that these 
old people (computed at 515,000 in 1900, and now probably 
nearly 600,000) include many extremely meritorious cases 
—many, for instance who by thrift and industry maintained 


1H. of C. no, 296 of 1899, 2 Cd. 67 of 1900. 
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themselves independently until after they had attained the 
pensionable age, and only succumbed finally to the necessity 
of accepting Poor Law relief because of some accident or 
misfortune in their extreme old age. Many such persons 
are eagerly awaiting the Government Scheme, and fully 
expecting a pension. ‘We imagine,” remarked even the 
Departmental Committee in 1900, “that it might be by no 
means easy to defend the exclusion of those aged paupers 
who could give reasonable proof that, had they not had the 
misfortune to pass the Rubicon in ‘pre-pensionable’ days, 
they would have been able to satisfy the requirements of the 
pension authority.” ? 

It must be remembered that, by the deliberate policy of 
successive Governments during the last eleven years (in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor in 1895),? the deserving aged poor who 
had become destitute otherwise than by their own fault, 
have been officially encouraged to apply for Poor Law relief, 
which has been made, for them, as little “deterrent” as 
possible. By the Local Government Board circulars of July 
1896 and August 1900, Boards of Guardians were expressly 
urged, and even enjoined—(a) to make a great distinction 
between the respectable aged who had fallen into poverty, 
not by their own fault, and those who had been idle or 
thriftless; (6) to grant Outdoor Relief freely and adequately 
to the deserving aged; (c) not even to urge these to enter 
the Workhouse, unless they were physically helpless and 
friendless ; (d) to make comfortable and cheerful provision 
for them apart from the other inmates, if they did enter the 
Workhouse, and to allow them many indulgences ; and (e) 
to make these arrangements generally known “so that those 
really in need may not be discouraged from applying.” Though 
many Boards of Guardians have largely ignored these instruc- 
tions, many others have gone very far in obeying them.’ 
Under this encouragement the number of aged paupers has 
steadily increased. For the Government now to turn round 


*P. ix of Cd. 67 of 1900, 2 Cd. 7684 of 1895. 

* L. G. B. Circular of July 1896, in its Twenty-sixth Annual Report, 
ag pp. 7-9 ; ditto, August 1900, in its Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, 
pp. 18-19. 
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and penalise by ineligibility for a pension—in order merely to 
reduce the cost to itself—those whom for more than eleven 
years it has been encouraging to accept Poor Law relief, 
without notice that this would make them ineligible for a 
pension, would seem to be unjust. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the Royal Commission on_ the 
Aged Poor, from whose report this policy of treating the 
deserving aged with so much leniency actually sprang, 
included among its members His Majesty the King. It cannot 
be left out of account that some at least of these 600,000 
aged paupers, who have been anxiously awaiting an Old Age 
Pension, would (whether spontaneously or not) appeal 
directly to His Majesty against their exclusion. 

The injustice of making all existing paupers ineligible 
becomes increasingly grave when it is realised that, of the 
600,000 persons over 65 who would be debarred from a 
pension by their present pauperism, whether or not they 
had maintained themselves independently right up to, or 
beyond, the pensionable age, no fewer than 360,000 are 
women, and only about 240,000 men. These women, 
taken as a whole, have probably worked harder than the 
men, have suffered more, have been more thrifty though 
they have earned less, and have had far less opportunity to 
save for their own old age. In many—probably in a 
majority of—cases their pauperism was brought about by 
the death of their husbands. To exclude these old women 
from eligibility for a pension merely because they happen 
to have attained the age of 65, and to have become destitute 
before the date of the introduction of the scheme, instead 
of after it, would be felt to be extraordinarily harsh and 
unjust. The Government would be open to the oppro- 
brium of having adopted just that one among all the 
various possible devices for restricting the total number 
of pensioners which inflicted the greatest injustice on 
women. 

Moreover, the proposed exclusion from the Old Age 
Pension Scheme of these 600,000 existing aged paupers, 
whilst it would make the scheme look “mean” and 
pitifully inadequate, would not reduce its cost. ‘These 
600,000 existing aged paupers are at present maintained 
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at the public expense, at a cost which, taking not their 
food alone but all things into account,! is, on an average, 
certainly not less than the amount that would be paid 
to them as pensions. But this expenditure is borne b 
the Local Authorities, not by the National Exchequer. 
From the Treasury standpoint it may be considered a = 
saving to exclude them. On the other hand, if they are BS: 
excluded, there would be no immediate relief (and, as will a 
be subsequently demonstrated, not even any appreciable = 
amount of subsequent relief) to the local rates. Under these A 
circumstances, it would hardly be politically possible to make = 
the Local Authorities bear any part of the cost of the new 38 
Pension Scheme. A Government Bill, which not only 
raised the taxes, but also imposed a rise of sixpence in the 
pound in the rates, would be very unpopular, if it did not . 
otherwise lighten the local burdens—especially if coupled “a 
with an unmerited exclusion of the deserving aged paupers. 
It may, in fact, be suggested that it need cost the a 
Government no more to make its Pension Scheme include a 
the existing aged paupers than to incur all the odium and a 
difficulty of making it exclude them. Their inclusion might a 
nearly double the outlay, but it is this inclusion alone which = 
would make it politically possible to place half or two-thirds 
of the total outlay on the Local Authorities, in consideration Se 
of the relief to their Poor Law expenditure. It is true that 4 
many of the aged paupers who are friendless would be 


unable to live on their pensions, and others would prove to ‘= 
be incapable of managing them. This probability—which eS 
is often not apparent to the old people themselves—does not ie: 
appear to warrant the exclusion of the whole class, or, BP 
indeed, until their incapacity is demonstrated, of any of -s 
them. It is suggested that the pensions of any pensioners - 
who had to take refuge in the workhouses should be paid co 


to the Boards of Guardians which maintained them. 





+ Those on Outdoor Relief may be getting on an average no more than 
35. a week ; and those in the workhouses may be costing no more than 45. to ong 
55. a week for food, etc. But the heavy cost of interest and sinking funds, oe: 
and of the salaries of the workhouse staff, are not included. “3 
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(6) DisquaLiFICATION BY ReceipT oF PARocHIAL RELIEF 
WITHIN THE PRECEDING TwENTy YEARS 


The gravest of the objections to the exclusion from the 
Pension Scheme of the existing aged paupers has, however, 
still to be mentioned. It is a necessary corollary of such an 
exclusion that future applicants for a pension should not 
themselves be paupers, or have received parochial relief for 
some definite period, which has usually been placed at 
twenty years next preceding the application. It would, of 
course, be intolerably unjust and inconsistent to exclude 
from the Pension Scheme the existing aged paupers, who 
had no knowledge of the conditions, without also ex- 
cluding future applicants in like circumstances, who had 
taken Poor Law relief before they were 65, and some of 
them even after the conditions had been promulgated. 

But to require, as a condition of eligibility for a pen- 
sion, that the applicant shall not have received Poor Law 
relief over any long period of years would work most 
harshly and unevenly ; and would prove in practice quite 
unworkable. 


(i) The unfairness of an ex post facto condition 


We must first note a certain unfairness in disqualifying 
applicants for a pension, who are otherwise eligible, because 
ten or fifteen years ago they did something which they had 
a legal right to do, and which, far from being blameworthy, 
may have been a moral duty, or even laudable, for them to 
do. As will be subsequently demonstrated, there are not a 
few cases in which the acceptance of Poor Law relief is in 
the best interests of the public—in which, in fact, it is a 
man’s positive duty to become a pauper, in order to avoid 
injury to others. Is it possible, years afterwards, to deprive 
that man, who had no notice of this intention, from the 
Old Age Pension to which he would have been entitled if 
he had not accepted Poor Law relief? 

For this reason, it has sometimes been suggested that 
any condition of this sort should not apply until due notice 
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had been given.’ Thus, if the non-receipt of Poor Law 
relief during the preceding twenty years is made a condition, 
this condition ought at any rate not to be enforced for twenty 
years from its promulgation. If the period is five years, 
then five years’ notice ought to be given; and so on. 


(ii) The impossibility of discovering who has received Poor 
Law Reltef in past years 


The fact that such an ex post facto condition would be 
universally felt to be unfair, gives additional weight to the 
objection that evasions could not be prevented. It would, 
in many cases (and in a rapidly increasing number of cases) 
be hopelessly impossible to find out whether or not an 
applicant for an Old Age Pension had received Poor Law 
relief at any time during the past twenty years, or any 
similar period. Poor Law relief is given separately by each 
of the 646 Unions in England and Wales, by each of 874 
Parishes in Scotland, and by each of 159 Unions of Ireland. 
These 1679 separate Poor Law authorities have very im- 
perfect records even of their recent proceedings; and still 
more imperfect of those of the past twenty years. The 
almost universal practice is to treat each application as a 
new case; and to record the particulars in separate entries, 
case by case. There is, of course, no common aggregate 
list of paupers. There is not even in any place a list of 
the persons who have received Poor Law relief during the 
past twenty years in the one Union. There is seldom even 
a complete list of the paupers of any one year in any one 
Union ; and where such a list is compiled, it is nearly 
always made up separately for each of the score of con- 
stituent parishes of the Union; and then often altogether 
omits some minor classes of paupers. In very few cases 
would even these incomplete and separate lists be in alpha- 
betical order. It might be extraordinarily difficult in any 
populous Union, to prove that a particular applicant ad- 
mittedly resident in that same Union, and not some other 
person of the same name, had received Poor Law relief, ten 


, gs instance, in Mr. Lionel Holland’s scheme (p. 165 of C. 8911 of 
1898), 
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or fifteen years before. It would be hopelessly impossible, 
amid all the confusion of registers of different years and 
different classes of relief, for any officer of that Union to be 
sure (and therefore to certify) that the applicant had never 
received any one of the various kinds of Poor Law relief, 
at any time during the last twenty years—even if the 
enquiry were confined to the one Union. What Clerk to 
a Board of Guardians could feel certain that the applicant 
or some member of his family for whom he was liable, had 
not, fifteen or twenty years before, spent a night in the 
workhouse, or had a loaf of bread from the Relieving 
Officer on “sudden and urgent necessity.” The pauper 
does not always give his real name—he sometimes gives 
somebody else’s name ; and there are Unions in which the 
registration of such names as are given has not always been 
scrupulously perfect. 

But the relief may not have been given in the Union in 
which the applicant now resides. A large proportion of 
the population, especially that of the great towns, and that 
of new or rapidly growing urban centres, such as Barrow- 
in-Furness and Middlesbrough, Cardiff and Barry, is, or 
has been, migratory. It must be remembered that the 
Poor Law relief given by each Union is not confined to 
the settled inhabitants of that Union ; though even a settle- 
ment is now acquired by three years’ residence. A person 
may have had five or six settlements in twenty years. 
Relief is given in the Casual Ward, or in the Workhouse 
proper, or even (by way of “sudden and urgent necessity ”) 
at his home to any destitute person, whatever his real or 
pretended residence, and however brief his stay in the 
Union. A large proportion of the applicants for Old Age 
Pensions will, at various times within the preceding twenty 
years, have resided in other Unions ; and they can hardly 
be compelled to recount all their wanderings and all their 
excursions on “hopping,” or “ haymaking,” or merely on 
holidays. ‘Those who had received Poor Law relief, and 
who subsequently wished to apply for a pension, would 
naturally remove, and apply in some other Union. If they 
found it. necessary to apply for their pensions in their real 
names (so as to prove age by birth registers), they would 
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soon learn to make their application for Poor Law relief 
under assumed names, so as to have their real names un- 
tainted when they attained the pensionable age. How can 
it be certified that the applicant (or any member of his 
family for whom he is liable) has not, under any name 
whatsoever, received Poor Law relief, in any one of its 
numerous forms, from any one of the 1679 Poor Law 
authorities of the United Kingdom, during any one of the 
preceding twenty years? Who could search all the records, 
for instance, of the Casual Wards all over England and Wales, 
for the last twenty years ; and what value would he give 
to the particular names under which their nightly inmates, 
knowing the penalties to which habitual tramping exposed 
them, chose to register themselves? Who could certify 
that an Irish applicant for a pension had not, within the 
preceding twenty years, received temporary relief on some 
haymaking or harvesting tour in England? How would it 
be possible to be assured that the applicant in Bermondsey 
or Bethnal Green had not been temporarily accommodated 
in the workhouse of some Kentish Union on one or other of 
his annual “ hoppings” ? 

It is true that various small and local pension endow- 
ments do prescribe as a condition of eligibility that the 
applicants shall not have been in receipt of parochial relief 
during a certain period. But it is to be noted—(a) that the 
term is a short one, usually five years; (6) that the applicant 
is always required also ’to have been a resident during at 
least that period in the particular parish, so that it is com- 
paratively easy to ensure that he has not had parochial 
relief at his residence; (c) that the pensions are given as a 
matter of favour, to such applicants as the trustees may 
choose, so that any doubtful case can be rejected without 
cause assigned ; and (a) that the condition has for its main 
object to ensure that pension and Poor Law relief shall not 
be received by the same person simultaneously, so that a 
mere general compliance completely attains its purpose, 
irrespective of possible chance receipt of temporary relief 
years ago in some other Union. All these considerations 
would be absent in the case of a national Old Age Pension. 
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(iii) The differences of law and practice between different 
parts of the United Kingdom 


Even if the difficulty of discovering who had received 
Poor Law relief could be overcome (as it might be by 
postponing the operation of the condition for twenty years ; 
and in the meantime introducing a scientific system of 
registration by thumb marks, and a well-arranged national 
register), there would still remain the difficulties presented 
by the differences in the Poor Laws of England, Scotland 
and Ireland respectively. In Scotland, a man becomes 
legally a pauper by being attended by the Poor Law doctor, 
or getting medicine from the parish, and the records make 
no distinction between medical relief and other parochial 
relief ; so that it would, we are informed, be impossible to 
pick out those who, in the past twenty years, had received 
medical relief only. In England and Wales a person 
becomes technically a pauper by receiving medical relief 
only, and is still disqualified as such from voting for his 
Board of Guardians, or at the election of any public officer ; 
though he is now by statute relieved from the particular dis- 
qualification in voting for Members of Parliament or of his 
local Council. In Ireland the medical dispensary service, 
though paid for out of the Poor Rate, is, by law, not 
deemed parochial relief for any purpose whatsoever. There 
is an analogous difference in one case in the realm of insti- 
tutional treatment. Outside the metropolis, a person who 
becomes, anywhere in the United Kingdom, an inmate of 
any Poor Law institution—it may be as a patient entering 
a Poor Law Infirmary with an infectious disease—thereby 
necessarily becomes a pauper with all its disqualifications. 
But within the metropolis (and those adjacent Unions who 
happen to have made agreements with the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board), admission to certain institutions of that 
particular Poor Law authority, though these were estab- 
lished exclusively for paupers and are still maintained out of 
the Poor Rate, is, by law, not to be deemed parochial relief. 
It is a further anomaly that this privilege does not attach to 
all the institutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, but 
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only to some of them ; and not even to all those that deal 
with infectious diseases. 

Thus it would depend merely on the accident of which 
place a person happened to be in when he accepted the aid 
of the Poor Law authority, and was relieved out of the 
Poor Rates, whether or not that relief would, ten or fifteen 
years later, disqualify him for an Old Age Pension. 

But the diversity in practice between different parts of 
the United Kingdom is far more perplexing than these 
geographical differences in the law. Thus, throughout 
the kingdom there is a second rate-supported medical 
organisation, conducted by the local authorities under the 
Public Health Acts, the use of which entails no stigma of 
pauperism. The relative spheres of the Poor Law, which 
does pauperise, and the Public Health Department, which 
does not pauperise, vary indefinitely from place to place. 
To take first what may be called the hospital service. If a 
patient, unable to get cared for at home, is taken to one of 
the five or six hundred Municipal Hospitals—established 
primarily for certain infectious diseases, but now often 
extending their work to others—he does not become a 
pauper, even if his treatment is gratuitous. If he happens 
to be taken to a Poor Law institution, for the very same 
disease, he does become a pauper, even if he contributes to 
the cost. If a man is found in the streets, senseless or help- 
less, he may (if the case looks like one of acute accident) be 
taken by the police to one of the voluntary hospitals, in the 
sixty or seventy towns which alone enjoy such institutions, 
treatment at which does not make him a pauper. But the 
patient may, equally probably, be taken, even in those same 
towns, to the nearest Poor Law Infirmary, treatment at 
which necessarily makes him a pauper. In many parts of 
the United Kingdom there is no alternative. In the absence 
of any municipal or voluntary hospital, all patients meeting 
with accidents in the open, or found helpless or senseless on 
the road, or requiring treatment which cannot be given 
them at home, are taken to the Workhouse, where they 
become, for the time, paupers. 

The difference in practice between one locality and 
another applies even to the case of institutions established 
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for the treatment of the same disease. At Brighton, for 
instance, a workman having incipient phthisis is received 
into the Municipal Phthisis Sanatorium, taught how to 
live, and discharged, all without the stigma of pauperism. 
At Bradford exactly the same kind of institution, treating the 
same disease in the same way, and recetving largely the same 
class of patients is maintained by the Board of Guardians out of 
the Poor Rate. At Bradford, as at Brighton, the workman 
with incipient phthisis is sought out, and urged, in the 
public interest, to come in and be treated at the public 
expense. At Bradford he becomes technically a pauper by 
so doing, at Brighton he does not. 

No less striking is the variety of practice with regard to 
the co-operation of the Board of Guardians with the Town 
or District Council, in regard to the Municipal Isolation 
Hospital. It is common for the Board of Guardians to 
make a payment to the Town or District Council, so as to 
be able to send patients to these — in order to avoid 
having them in the Workhouse. The status of the patient in 
such cases depends merely on the form in which the payment is 
made. In those towns in which no payment is made, or 
where a fixed annual contribution is paid, the patient is not 
a pauper while in the Municipal Hospital, even if he is 
sent from the Workhouse. In those towns in which the 
payment is made at so much per head per week, the patient 
admitted to the Municipal Hospital at the request of the 
Board of Guardians becomes or remains a pauper (registered 
as in receipt of Outdoor Relief!), even if he has not 
previously been in receipt of relief. He is not a pauper in 
any of these Municipal Hospitals if he is admitted on the 
order of the Medical Officer of Health ; he is a pauper 
(but only in some towns) if he is admitted on the order of 
the District Medical Officer. It depends, in practice, on 
which doctor gets hold of the case first ! 

In the same town the form of the payment by the 
Board of Guardians has sometimes been varied within the 
twenty years. Thus, the scarlet-fever patient will, or will 
not, have been registered as in receipt of parochial relief 
according to the year in which the disease occurred. Or a 
town may change the character of its provision for such 
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cases. In Bristol, the Board of Guardians for some years 
provided its own hospital for infectious cases. Subsequently 
this was abandoned, and the Town Council Hospitals were 
used at a fixed annual payment. Whether or not the 
patients so treated were registered as paupers will be found, 
therefore, to depend on the date of their disease. Much 
the same may happen in every town which provides for the 
first time—as a score or two do each year—a Municipal 
Hospital. A similar change is taking place, in one town 
after another, with regard to the provision for sufferers 
from phthisis. 

There is even a further divergence of law, or its 
interpretation, between Poor Law institutions in different 
parts of the country. 

Sometimes the difference of practice depends on the kind 
of disease. In some towns the Municipal Hospitals will 
only take in cases of small-pox, enteric, and scarlet fever. 
Patients with other diseases must go to the workhouse or 
the Poor Law Infirmary, and become paupers. In other 
towns the Municipal Hospitals will take in diphtheria, 
phthisis, and even measles and whooping cough, and thus 
enlarge the area of non-pauper treatment. At Barry and 
Widnes the Municipal Hospital even takes in accidents and 
surgical cases. If a drunken labourer breaks his leg or falls 
over the scythe, he will, in most parts of England, usually 
be taken to the Workhouse, and will become a pauper ; if 
he does so in Barry or Widnes he will be equally treated at 
the expense of the rates, but will not become a pauper. 

It may be said that all these divergencies relate to the 
treatment of the sick poor; and that it is proposed that 
“medical relief” shall not disqualify for a pension, any more 
than it does (in England and Wales, as distinguished from 
Scotland) for the Parliamentary and Municipal franchise. 
But there is the greatest possible difficulty in defining what 
is “ medical relief.” The medical relief which, under the 
Medical Relief (Removal of Disqualification) Act, does not 
in England and Wales disqualify from the franchise is 
primarily (and perhaps exclusively) the doctor’s advice and 
medicine. Besides advice and physic, the sick often need 
food and care. How far these are included in medical 
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relief has proved difficult to decide ; and the practice has 
varied, and still varies, widely from Union to Union. The 
first difficulty arises over “medical extras”—the food, 
stimulants or other necessities that the parish doctor pre- 
scribes for the poor whom he treats. Investigation reveals 
that about half the Unions have for years registered the 
recipients of these “‘medical extras” as paupers receiving 
“ Outdoor Relief” ; whilst the other half of the Unions 
have deemed the same articles to be included in the term medical 
relief, and have not registered the recipients as paupers to be 
disfranchised. There is also the question of nursing. 
Where the Board of Guardians has paid for a nurse to 
attend a sick person in his own home, that person thereby 
becomes a pauper in receipt of Outdoor Relief. Where the 
Board of Guardians has had a nurse permanently in its 
employment, and has merely directed her to attend, this 
may possibly have been classed as medical relief only. 
Where the Board of Guardians contributes (as is now 
common) a fixed annual sum to a local nursing association, 
in consideration of the cases notified by the Relieving 
Officer being duly nursed, the patients do not thereby 
become paupers at all. A similar difficulty has arisen with 
regard to institutional treatment. Some Revising Barristers 
have held that a patient not hitherto a pauper, entering a 
Poor Law Infirmary, for the purpose of being treated for a 
disease, is in receipt of medical relief only, even though he 
is, as an inmate, lodged, fed, clothed and attended to at the 
expense of the Poor Rate. Other Revising Barristers—even 
in the same year in the same town—have held that inmates 
of Poor Law Infirmaries necessarily receive much more than 
medical relief, and are therefore disqualified. What is 
certain is that the vast mass of sick people who have gone 
to the Workhouse or the Poor Law Infirmary to be treated 
_—or have been taken there without their consent—have 
been registered as paupers, even if they have not before been 
in receipt of parochial relief. And what is of importance to 
the present question, they have not been separately registered, 
apart from the other inmates of the Workhouse or poor- 
house in England any more than in Scotland. If it is 
intended to omit, from the kinds of parochial relief 
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disqualifying for an Old Age Pension, all the treatment of the 
sick, it will be found quite impracticable to distinguish in 
the records of the past twenty years between this and other 
kinds of pauperism, indoors or outdoors. 


(c) Tue INELIcIBILITY oF Future REcIPIENTs 
oF Poor Law RELIEF 


Even if it were proposed not to make the receipt of 
parochial relief in years prior to the promulgation of the 
Pension Scheme, a disqualification for a pension, but to 
confine the disqualification to the receipt of parochial relief 
in subsequent years, the difficulties would hardly be avoided. 
The differences between the Poor Laws of the three King- 
doms, and between that of London and the rest of the 
United Kingdom would still remain. It would be invidious 
to have to refuse a pension to an Englishman then resident 
in Ireland because he had received in previous years in 
England what was parochial relief there, but would not 
have been if he had received it in Ireland. It would be 
difficult to disqualify for a pension a Hertfordshire labourer 
then resident in London, because in previous years in Hert- 
fordshire he had the benefit of a kind of Poor Law relief 
which there carried with it the stigma of pauperism, but 
which had been in the metropolis statutorily exempted 
from that stigma. It would be uneven and unfair to 
continue the present anomalies between town and town, 
according to which sick patients in one place become 
paupers, whilst those in another do not. Even if it were 
decided to exempt from the disqualification all treatment 
of sickness in whatsoever way treated or by whatsoever 
authority provided, it would then be found impossible to 
separate in the records the person who had gone into the 
workhouse merely because he was sick, from the person 
who had gone in because he was destitute or homeless ; or 
the person who had received in kind what the doctor had 
prescribed, and the person to whom the Board of Guardians 
had given a dole to enable him to get what the doctor said 
was necessary. In Scotland, moreover, the law does not 
allow any relief to be given to the “ able-bodied ” at all. 
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The result is that (apart from children, and widows with young 
children dependent on them), all Poor Law relief in Scotland is 
medical relief ; no one is relieved at all (or can legally be 
relieved) who has not been certified by the doctor as re- 
quiring medical treatment ; and all the paupers of Scotland 
(including those who in England or Ireland would be classed 
as “able-bodied”; and including even the incorrigible 
“ins and outs”) are legally classed as sick or infirm! It 
would clearly be impracticable to make conditions of 
eligibility which every pauper in Scotland could fulfil; 
which a large number of persons in England and Ireland, 
not essentially differing in character, would be unable to 
fulfil. 

But even if all these difficulties could be provided 
against in the future, by what is otherwise very desirable, 
namely—(i) a complete assimilation of the law for all parts 
of the United Kingdom ; (ii) the complete separation of all 
treatment of the sick from the Poor Law, and its transfer to the 
Public Health authorities ; and (iii) the establishment of a 
national “ thumb-mark” register of all persons who receive 
Poor Law relief—there would still remain lions in the path. 






(i) The Difficulties of Lunacy 


At present the lunatic, though in an institution of the 
County or County Borough Council, is legally a pauper. 
To exclude from pensions those that are lunatics in public 
institutions may not be unreasonable, though it may be 
suggested that it would be politically more expedient, if 
any share of the cost is to be placed upon the local rates, 
to treat these 14,000 aged pauper lunatics simply as persons 
unable to manage their own pensions, and to pay their 
pensions to the asylum authorities. But a serious difficulty 
is presented by the “constructive pauperism” of those 
relations who are legally liable to maintain them. If a 
wife or a child is removed to a lunatic asylum as a person 
of unsound mind—it may be compulsorily removed, in the 
interests of public safety, or merely in those of the patient— 
the husband or father, or the mother of a fatherless child, 
is legally liable to pay the whole cost of maintenance ; has, 
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in practice, an order made against him or her to contribute 
so much a week ; and becomes constructively a pauper in 
respect of the relief afforded to his wife or his or her child 
if he or she does not pay. Would it be possible eventually 
to deprive a man or woman of an Old Age Pension merely 
because a dependent had, years ago, compulsorily and 
against the will of the family, been removed to a public 
lunatic asylum? Moreover, as the pauperism only con- 
tinues as long as the lunatic dependent lives, the eventual 
eligibility of the husband, father, or widowed mother, for a 
pension would depend on whether the lunatic dependent 
had or had not unluckily survived into the twenty years 
previous to the pensionable age of the applicant, or other 
prescribed period of non-pauperism. 


(ii) The Difficulties of Marriage 

It is perhaps a minor point that, so far as women are 
concerned, the incidents of marriage may present great 
difficulties to any making of pauperism a disqualification 
for an Old Age Pension. ‘There is first the change of 
name. Wives become paupers in their married names, and 
their maiden names are not recorded. But unless wives are 
to be “thumb-marked ” as well as their husbands, there is 
nothing to prevent them eventually resuming their maiden 
names and at 65 applying for a pension, duly armed with 
a birth certificate, and sinking all mention of the marriage 
(or one or other of their marriages), during which they 
had received parochial relief. They might well feel that 
it was their husbands who were really the paupers, not 
themselves. Indeed, it must be conceded that a wife 
accompanying her husband has no option in the matter. 
She cannot prevent her husband making her a pauper if he 
chooses to do so. It does not seem possible to deprive her 
eventually of her Old Age Pension on this ground. 


(iii) The Difficulties of Widowhood 
Far more important, both numerically and otherwise, 
are the difficulties presented by widowhood, to which not 
less than 30 per cent. of all the pauperism is due. The 
young widow of the labourer, suddenly bereft of the 
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bread-winner, with a family of young children on her 
hands, often incapacitated for earning a livelihood by 
having an infant in arms, is the most pathetic and the 
most difficult of Poor Law problems. At all times and in 
all places her moral claim to at least temporary Poor Law 
relief has been admitted. In the most strictly administered 
Unions, at the most severely restrictive periods of Poor 
Law history, under the advice of the most rigorous Poor 
Law critics, the claim of the widow has not been rejected. 
But whether or not the widow will be eligible for a 
pension at 65, would, on the scheme of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1899, depend on whether she had been 
lucky enough to have her husband die, and to pass through 
her inevitable time of difficulty, before she was 45! In 
this fortunate conjuncture she might take her six months’ 
Outdoor Relief, which the Local Government Board 
regulations freely allow, and hope to get into a position 
of earning her livelihood—probably by marrying again— 
and thus be eligible at 65 for a pension. If, however, 
cruel fate permitted her husband to live on until after 
her own forty-fifth birthday (or whatever might be the 
beginning of the qualifying ‘ non-pauperism ” period), 
and then carried him off, her “ widow’s six months” 
of Outdoor Relief, which is often necessary to prevent the 
children from starving, and which the harshest economist 
has not denied her, would carry with it, however hard 
and however successfully she might subsequently work 
to maintain herself in independence, the eventual loss of 
her Old Age Pension—unless, indeed, she was sharp enough 
to suppress all mention of her unlucky episode of marriage 
and its consequent widowhood and pauperism, and to pre- 
sent herself at 65, smiling, in her second husband’s name 
(which would, indeed, be the natural case); or even im her 
maiden name, under which she would never have received 
parochial relief anywhere. 

In view of the fact that the removal of the family 
bread-winner, as things are now ordered, almost necessarily 
plunges into pauperism, at least for a time, a large pro- 
portion of the families of the wage-earning class; and 
that, under existing marital arrangements, it is usually 
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quite impossible for the wife either to compel her husband 
to provide for her possible widowhood, or to “make a 
purse” for herself, even if it were desirable for her to do 
so, it is submitted that any disqualification of widows by 
reason of their having, at some time of their widowhood, 
accepted parochial relief, would be inequitable. Indeed, if 
they find themselves without the means of properly bring- 
ing up their children, they are legally bound to apply for 
parochial relief on their children’s behalf; and they can be 
criminally prosecuted for not doing so. It is, moreover, 
clearly in the interests of the community that they should 
apply for parochial relief in such cases, in order that the 
children may not suffer. It would be against public policy 
to penalise such an act by eventually disqualifying the 
mother for an Old Age Pension. 


(7) ConcLusion 


It is accordingly submitted that it is both politically 
impossible and administratively unworkable to make either 
past or present pauperism a disqualification for an Old Age 
Pension, It is, moreover, suggested that such an exclusion 
of past or present paupers would not diminish the real cost 
to the community, or even the nett charge on the Exchequer, 
It is urged that although the inclusion—which is inevitable 
—of past and present paupers in the Pension Scheme nearly 
doubles its gross cost, it is the direct relief to the local rates 
which would be thereby afforded, which would alone enable 
the Government to throw part of the cost upon the local 
authorities. And it is suggested that, whilst the local 
authorities in consideration of being relieved of the burden 
of the aged poor, might fairly be required to contribute 
half the new burden of a Pension Scheme, it would be 
more equitable (seeing that the proportion of aged persons 
varies from district to district to the extent of 195 per 10,000 
at Barrow-in-Furness to 1034 per 10,000 at Aberayron) 
that this contribution should take the form of a payment 
by the County Councils, im proportion to rateable value, of 
two-thirds the aggregate annual cost of the scheme as a 


whole. This would make such a contribution tend towards 
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an equalisation of the rates rather than towards an intensi- 
fication of the existing unfair inequality of burden. The 
Exchequer should then pay for the actual number of pen- 
sions payable in each place, handing over the pension for 
those who were in workhouses or lunatic asylums to the 
authorities maintaining those institutions. Only in some 
such way can we avoid, not only the difficulty presented by 
the great local inequalities of the proportion of the aged, 
but also those of settlement. It would be intolerable to 
recreate, in the twentieth century, the horrors that the law 
of settlement caused in the eighteenth. We must not have 
the poor old man or woman on the verge of the pensionable 
age, refused a lodging in a parish, rejected for employment 
there, or even dismissed from a situation or ejected from a 
dwelling there, in order to prevent that particular parish 
being burdened with his or her Old Age Pension. 

It may be added that the total gross cost of a Pension 
Scheme on the lines of the Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report,’ retaining 65 as the age; giving from 5s. to 
7s. per week pension ; omitting aliens and criminals, and 
persons possessing more than £26 a year, but not excluding 
past or present paupers, would appear to be, for the whole 
United Kingdom to-day, approximately {20,000,000 a 
year. This is not more than threepence in the pound of 
the National Income; and much less than we spend on 
tobacco alone. Moreover, of this sum, nearly a third is 
already being expended in maintaining the existing aged 
paupers, so that the actual increased charge on public funds 
would be not more than fourteen millions. If two-thirds 
of the gross aggregate cost (or one-half of the new burden) 
were contributed by the County Councils, in proportion to 
rateable value, the sum to be found by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1908, would be not more than seven 
millions sterling—surely a manageable amount ! 


SIpNEY WEBB 
1 H. of C. no. 296 of 1899. 
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ODE AT ASSOUAN ON THE NILE 


ae 


N your amphitheatres of flood-worn rock, 

Granite escarpments that the desert rings 

Of quarries whence grey Egypt hewed her kings— 
Hail! stark beginnings that the fool can mock— 
Sun-obelisks half-hewn—prone architraves— 
Hail to you, every scarred and prostrate block ! 


And hail to you, poor plot of English graves 
Ranked in the sun, a little martial flock ! 

What sudden-quencht, impossible command, 
Say, were you uttering to this drift of sand 

For England? Your command shall be fulfilled. 
A temple housing kingdoms doth she build 
Whose beams are ye and whose foundations wide 
The bones of sons: and you therein shall bide. 


2 


There shall be lifted for the Earth at last 

One Temple, O my Soul, consummate, fair, 
Whiter than lightning, rock-set, and so vast 
That the hopes even of the young may enter there ! 
Round shall it be as that horizon old 

About its steeps and clear dominions seen, 

And girt with columns in the antique mould, 
And doors, one for each nation, stand between 
Statues heroic—doors, yea, numberless 

And open. Yellow hands and black and white 
Shall cast them—so that every race may press 
Up always to that altar never cold ! 
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And thence there shall be none cast out—no fears 
Fraternal. Unknown music shall aspire 
About that altar, nor shall human tears 
Quench the high flame, or still the trembling choir 
Of man ascendant, Chiefest symbol there 
Whereon the eyes of all the host shall wait 
The wingéd chalice of the holy sun 
Lifted above the roof from gate to gate ; 
Its only priesthood thoughts, that range on high 
In the soft and changeful vestures of the sky ; 
And the slow-built, straggling village of this ball 
Thither shall mount to worship One, the All ; 
And every soul find there, ere it depart, 
That thing which fills the craving of its heart. 

HERBERT TRENCH 





SUMMER IN AN OLD SCOTS GARDEN 


EN were rich in treasure before they were rich in 

stocks and bonds. Gold was in fibula and torque, 

in bracelet and tiara long before it was stamped 
down into the mean monotony of coinage ; it was displayed 
and enjoyed before it was hoarded and concealed ; it was a 
reality of magnificence before it became an amulet of power. 
The economist, even amid his most abstract missing of the 
life and life-conditions of actual men, rarely quite loses sight 
of the difference between real and nominal wages, seldom 
completely mistakes money for money’s worth, and so far is 
wiser than many of his public. For the historians of the 
past century will recall with increasing wonder that while 
assuredly no three generations of men have ever grasped 
more eagerly and toiled more patiently after the symbols of 
wealth, none have more largely shut themselves out from 
some of its most vital realities. For with all its vast heaping 
up of millions of debts thought to be treasures, what age 
has ever produced such mean monotony of unlovely cities, 
such ruthless disforesting and deflowering of the rustic 
world ? 

Such depressing thoughts are natural at the close of the 
working year, at the beginning of one’s summer holiday, 
when one gets out of town into the familiar garden. One 
has first to feel and shed all the past year’s weariness before 
storing the next year’s energies amid its verdant and sun- 
filled peace. Yet here, at any rate for a little while, one 
has some real wages for the year’s labour, something con- 
crete for one’s pains ; in such surroundings health returns, 
and a more cheerful outlook with it. Coming to the open 
window when one rises, the noisy and noisome street which 
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lay below our eyes last week has narrowed into a gravel 
path, broadened into a lawn, lengthened into a landscape ; 
and for its noisy bustling passengers we see only a joyous 
collie leaping round a golden-haired child. Away they race 
down the sunny roadway of trim green sward ; bordering 
it, in place of shop-windows and banks and tills, there is 
real and visible gold in a long range of pure yellow nuggets 
in clusters as big as grape-bunches, each little nugget 
fashioned to a golden cup, its quaintly-closing lip covering 
that dust of pollen, that drop of honey, which makes alike 
yet differently, for bee and botanist, the rarest bread and 
wine. Yet all this golden splendour easily becomes mono- 
tonous, like gilding ; the passing child rejoices in his golden 
street, but rightly lets its treasures lie upon the ground. 
Those great cushions covered with pansy faces better 
reward his gathering, better still that luxuriance of sweet- 
williams, with their faint but unforgettable fragrance, with 
their sheaves of stoutly-knotted stems, each culminating in 
a crowded posy of posies and patterned with every conceivable 
variation of rose and white and crimson, of circle and dot 
and star. This is a free-grower, every year quadrupling 
itself and as often divided, until we have now border after 
border of these unreaped flower-sheaves shining and glowing 
in the July sun. There is no room for weeds, for above their 
level heads of blossom there are rising fast the tall shoots 
of the late-flowering phloxes, whose purpled blossoming 
against the yellowing autumn will by and by be the climax 
of the colour pageant in its turn. 

Annuals are budding and opening ; the autumn asters, 
the winter hellebores are still busy making leaf. Midway 
between spring and autumn the dominant impression is the 
deep green of maturity, here and there still tipped with the 
paleness of springtide, and as yet untouched by the finger of 
decay. Yet this summergreen is not so monotonous as 
painters often say. From the fresh gold of the sun-flushed 
grass to its depth of shadow below the planes and chestnuts 
is a range which would call out the full resources of etching- 
needle or of brush to express; yet both extremes are 
meeting in every laurel bush, where the young fresh shoots 
are smothering the sombre old leaves. Below our lawn and 
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garden-terraces, on each side of the river lies a great old 
park dotted with cattle, clumped with noble trees. These 
hide the mansion-house, display the river, and thicken up 
either hill-side into continuous forest, the rounded tree-tops 
uniting, the rolling billows of the summer’s living sea. It 
is a calm picture, without the sternness of the hills; for 
from the garden we see only to where the river-banks begin 
to steepen and narrow into the lovely gorge of Roslin and 
Hawthornden, each June-tide filled with its frostless 
snow-wreaths of hawthorn-bloom. It is a quiet and restful 
picture ; good park scenery, nothing more ; yet, morning 
or evening, most fair to see. 

Sunrise with its gold and shadow floods both the rolling 
hill-slopes, kindling every leaf; the whole valley, filled with 
its tall sun-worshipping Dryads, seems one vast amphitheatre 
of expectant joy. More beautiful still is the evening, when 
every green is touched with its mysterious grey. All these 
green greys lead up to where the graceful birches, always 
the ladies of the wood, are melting into the coming night, 
their tall silver stems rising, their branchlets wavering, their 
leaves exhaling, the very tree-fountains of Corot beside 
which his wood-nymphs dance. The garden too has its 
wood-nymphs. In the shaded shrubbery, or against the 
darkness of its thickly ivied wall, stand flower forms, child- 
high and taller, robed in dusky green, rising into white 
plumes, gently waving as in a slow dance, now standing 
still and silent like spirit shapes: it is the midsummer 
Spiraea, queen of all the meadow-sweets. For too many 
children, the child psychologists tell us, life is beset with 
craven fears ; for them too often a white shape gleaming 
from the mystery of dusk, a silvery shadow flickering 
against the dark, is filled with nameless dread. But the 
children in whose garden these are growing are delivered 
from such fears for evermore; they know that they always 
see the good fairies, never the grim. That tall Spiraea is 
but the Titania of their summer night; around her they 
know the white flowers wake, and Moth and Puck and 
Ariel dance around. So for flower and child, for elders 
also, the night passes in happy dream. 
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Yesterday we wandered in the garden, explored it, 
dreamed in it from sunrise to latest gloaming ; to-day one 
naturally thinks again of the busy world of men. The 
great house smokes from among its trees. One village is 
all but hidden; the other altogether; yet the factory 
chimney cannot everywhere be kept out of sight; the 
railway passes near. Still the valley is peaceful ; we are 
far away from the city with its storm and drive, its press of 
affairs, its war of ideas. The great modern issues are too 
remote to disturb us ; science, art and literature, politics 
and affairs, philosophy and criticism, we neither ask nor 
expect. We come here to rest from the wearing and 
tearing work, the active and eager discussion, the dust and 
noise of the great town. Restful enough it is, but surely 
not very stimulating, much less exciting. The trees and 
flowers and song-birds, the rocks and cows are the same 
from day to day. It is a goodly amphitheatre of nature— 
a Colosseum half a mile across—yet after all only a nook ; 
a mere loop of the Esk, a little corner of the parish, a tiny 
speck upon the map of Lothian, a vanishing point upon the 
larger world. Who would expect that anything very much 
is going on here, that anything to speak of ever did go on, 
that anything ever will goon? The changing times—the 
historic Past, the fate-laden Present, the incipient Future— 
how many of us look for these anywhere but in the city ? 
Yet let us wake up for a moment from our everyday 
comatose life, and open our eyés enough to dream. The 
great world is here; its great scenes have been plainly 
visible in this very spot, since our island history began. 
Our amphitheatre, our pretty, peaceful, prosaic little valley, 
so like a hundred others, has been aflame with war and 
anon silent with sorrow. See that gentle rise among 
the tree-tops, a mere knoll upon the horizon ; that is the 
Roman Camp ; and its wall and parapet probably efface an 
earlier British one. Round the sleeping legionaries, dogging 
their watchful sentinels, there are lurking and hovering in 
the wood wild faces burning with defeat, chilling for revenge 
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SUMMER IN AN OLD SCOTS GARDEN 
—those unconquered and unconquerable Caledonian bar- 
barians who will yet roll back the Romans from Forth to 
Tyne, from Antonine’s to Hadrian’s Wall. Rome assuredly 
has left far greater monuments; yet few are more impressive, 
none more deeply symbolic than these old Scottish ones. 
For these are her remotest, highest tide-marks; and the 
trace of her incipient decline, her fall. 

All along the valley linger traditions of war. Near us is 
the “ Hewin’ Hill,” fit name for an old storm-centre of battle. 
The picturesqueness of Hawthornden centres around its 
castled house with its cliff-perched turrets and its ruined 
keep ; and the interest of these deepens as we explore its 
curious labyrinth of caverns cut in the rocks below for 
storage and defence like the corridors of a tiny Gibraltar. 
A couple of miles further up is the noble ruin of Roslin 
Castle; on a knoll above stands the marvellous enrichment 
of Roslin Chapel ; this the monument and the relic of the 
temporal and spiritual power of that “lordly line of high 
St. Clair”—warrior-princes in whom the conquering and 
governing genius of the Norman had returned full circle, 
and found its way home to Orkney to meet and mix anew 
with that of its Scandinavian sires, thence again southward 
here as Northman, Norman, and now Northman again in 
one. The age of chivalry and faith has left many greater 
monuments, both of its temporal and spiritual powers, than 
this rock-perched castle, this rich-wrought chapel, yet few 
of greater intensity in both ways. 

A glance at the map shows how this little river-valley is 
a main natural defence of the Capital, how it is, as it were, 
the outer castle-moat of Edinburgh ; hence it has been ever 
defended on its own side, struggled for on the invader’s, 
with utmost tenacity and desperation. Its course is marked 
with battles of varying fortune ; thus near the river mouth 
we have the scene of the great defeat of Pinkie, in which 
the Scottish army was scattered by the heaviest blow from 
that second Hammer of Scotland, Henry VIII. 

Well-nigh in every generation for sixteen centuries, 
from the Roman invasions to the Covenanting Wars, the 
river has run foul with trampling and red with blood ; along 


either edge has risen the flare of beacons and rolled the 
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smoke of camp fires, and each meadow slope is filled with 
forgotten graves. When these wild Barons of Roslin, who 
so loved battle as to be buried in their chapel-crypt in full 
armour, rise ready for the Valhalla of their sires, from every 
meadow will spring a crop of warriors from the long-sown 
dragon’s teeth, and range as of old into long lines of 
defenders and of foes. 

Yet neither the feudal nor the Roman times were so 
war-like as they seem to us, their lances and banners now 
crowded in the remote perspective of the distant years. 
The valley has heard the merry hunting bugle oftener than 
the war-blast, the shepherd’s pipe far oftener than either. | 
The wandering pedlar, the sandalled monk, the spurring 
messenger, the yeoman going to market with his daughter 
on the croup, the drover with his herd were the commoner 
sights of every day; there the kindly Prior of Newbattle 
Abbey on his white mule jingles by ; and oftener than the 
Red Douglas or the Bold Buccleuch, comes some merry 
company from the Queen’s Court at Edinburgh or from the 
St. Clair’s minor court at Roslin. The ballad country hardly 
comes so far north; the proximity of Edinburgh with its 
schools and its literary tradition probably killed out the 
ballads early. At any rate we have little folk-poesy : our 
earliest literary tradition being the oft-told tale of Ben 
Jonson’s tramp to visit Drummond of Hawthornden, whose 
acquaintance he had made in London. The constant 
tradition of the house—doubtless authentic enough, for the 
Drummonds are there still—points out and preserves the 
ancient tree where the two poets used to sit and cap each 
other's rhymes. Further down the stream, in the little 
churchyard of Lasswade, is the poet’s grave, a family vault 
less grim than most, covered with a spreading rose tree up 
to its steep roof ridge, its open doorway adorned with a good 
bas-relief portrait, below which the kindly verse— 








“‘ Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk ; let roses wreathe the place.” 


A little way south, almost overlooking Drummond’s 
tomb, stands the pretty thatched cottage where Walter Scott 
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passed his summers before buying Abbotsford, and where he 
did a good deal of his best work, A mile up-stream from 
this, more modern and commonplace, is the cottage where 
De Quincey dreamed over his opium, confessed and sighed, 
and struggled from its depths. 


III 


In Scotland generally, Glasgow partly excepted, we live 
mainly in and upon our past. Baedeker and Cook send 
their tourists through Roslin and Hawthornden, and per- 
haps point out the cottages just mentioned. Now and then 
some one lilts “‘ Willie’s gane to Melville Castle.” Once in 
this generation, at our own house-warming of his old 
“ goose-pie”” on the Castle Hill, Allan Ramsay’s play has 
been revived. For the Drummond portrait, perhaps even 
for the planting of the roses, we have to thank the pious 
zeal of Professor Masson. In such ways our main interests 
seem to lie in memory; for most people our little Scottish 
story seems all told, our history dead. The present gener- 
ation of Edinburgh folk, what dare they think themselves, 
in action or thought, but remote provincials in the vast 
Hinterland of London? 

Nor does a fuller survey of the district at first promise 
more. Agricultural depression is no doubt least in evidence 
in the Lothians of all places, but still is not far to seek. 
Of the prosperous comfortable villa-village, the half-pros- 
perous, half-comfortable manufacturing village, and the 
unprosperous uncomfortable mining village which lie near 
us, one is not much more inspiring than another. Through 
our lovely valley runs that very worst of symbols, if not 
omens, the stream foully defiled, every paper-mill discharg- 
ing its indescribably fetid mixture of organic and chemical 
abomination, amid which neither fish nor weed can live ; 
doubly repellent too, since we dragged from it one dismal 
November afternoon a drowned woman, whose piteous 
suicide had ended one tragedy only to begin another. 
Some of the mills are going steadily, some even at high 
pressure, night and day ; others ruined and closed. Right 
in the loveliest bend of the stream beside us lies a vast 
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ruined mill. Two acres of dilapidated roofs and crumbling 
walls and shattered windows, acres of cinders and chemical 
rubbish heaps, barren almost save of weeds, acres more of 
half-stagnant ponds and empty reservoirs. Midway be- 
tween the poisoned stream and the dreary weedy rubbish 
heaps stand the workers’ cottages, for the most part dismal 
looking enough. Up the hill the great shale mines shut 
down for good last year, leaving a few hundred miners and 
their families to experience what the economist cheerfully 
calls the “ Mobility of Labour.” Does it not look as if 
our heyday of industrial prosperity with its paper wealth, 
and its culture based essentially on bookish retrospect, were 
pretty well coming to an end ?—leaving us, for its own 
retrospect, so much polluted earth, polluted river, even 
polluted air; and, must we not fear, a population only too 
well adapted to such environment? Even in park and 
mansion-house there is no escape any longer. One building 
is empty, another is a house of retirement for flawed or 
broken lives ; another, worse still, is filled with defective 
children. In face of two such types of humanity, scientific 
reflexions upon them as cause and effect are not consolation 
enough. May we not sometimes wish we had never left 
the comfortable fools’ paradise which our Edinburgh society 
still struggles, not unsuccessfully, to maintain, and thus 
continues to suppose that Zola writes only of Paris, and 
that the Rougon-Macquart family has no connexions here? 


E.. 


Is this really the end of the story? Are our local 
resources worn out, our agriculture exhausted, our population 
degenerate, our possibilities ended? Will at best the haw- 
thorns return, to fill their desecrated dell once more ? 


This certainly is the mood in which I for one, and I 
suspect a good many of my neighbours also, at times settle 
down, each to cultivate his own garden, and to let the world 
wag as it will. For the first year or two each of us hermits 
of course thinks himself the only hermit ; yet, shrink into 
himself as he will, some contact with the world is inevitable. 
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One day he wakes up; and behold, the valley is teeming 
with hermitages of culture as much as the great University 
town ; though these now-a-days are rather of art and science 
than of literature. Painters not unknown to fame, though 
wisely seeking it little, dot the glen; one has found for 
himself the luminous secret of Monet. Every here and 
there also one strikes upon a true kinsman of painter 
and poet, though veiled by the name of man of science. 
Up-stream lives the geological surveyor, down-stream a 
world-geographer is at work, over there is a physicist, an 
electrical inventor, up there a zoologist with a far-famed ex- 
periment station; one finds even a gardener-botanist, an 
elder brother of the guild, with a collection known as far as 
Paris and Kew. There too is one of the veterans of Scottish 
philosophy, and there an ex-don from Cambridge. Even 
the literary tradition turns out not to have been completely 
snapped after all. All the world knows of Crockett at 
Penicuik up-stream, and at least one novel, “Mona Maclean,” 
said to be good, has been turned out of late years in our own 
village hard by. Of the professions one knows less; but 
manse and school-house dot the country more thickly than 
of old; lawyers assuredly also; even these may be moving 
with the world for aught we know. In each of the two 
piteous hospitals of mental disease we find a wise physician, 
a Dr. Pascal, and with a more hopeful outlook, a later 
psychology ; for the “ mad doctors” are now-a-days among 
the best representatives of the medical initiative of Edin- 
burgh. What of the working people? Of the paper-makers, 
the carpet-factory girls we as yet know nothing ; but our 
constant friends, the postman, the gardener, have opened 
out an acquaintance for us which, just as in the studious 
circle, improves as it extends. We begin to be reassured 
that despite all drawbacks, many a joiner and smith, carter 
and milkman, woodman, mason and labourer are moving 
with the times, sharing in the great world of culture ; we 
find the old intellectual life of rustic Scotland is not wholly 
dead as regards individuals, however depressed in each of the 
various social levels and classes. The surviving mansion- 
house turns out not quite so barbarian, the villas not so 
philistine, the church not so somnolent, the school not so 
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wooden, as each used to seem: in charitable moments one 
suspects that the politics may not be quite so mechanical. 
Human life, like nature, has its seasons. Only once in each 
half-generation, even in the glowing vortex of Paris or 
London, is there a new wave of social and intellectual life. 
We have been seeing indications that some new order is 
preparing ; but what is it? ‘That is a hard question ; one 
too vast to be attempted here—enough for the present if we 
can see some reasonable grounds of renewing hope, and 
recognise here and there some lines of vital development. 
While we wordy warriors of the present are deep in 
our talking-fight, our women folks are quietly working 
away, as their manner is; half-unconsciously embodying 
in their lives the survivals of the past, the promise of the 
future. Yonder is one of the “new women” as they 
used to call them—but one with no trace of that soured 
or embittered or aggressive temper which our stupid and 
brutal opposition in the last generation sometimes provoked, 
and then ungenerously utilised against her cause; but 
one of those who, now that these provocations exist no 
longer, have grown up sane and sweet in mind and body, 
their intellectual culture one with their practical efficiency, 
their social outlook widened by yet wider sympathies. 
Our friend’s doings are more symbolic and suggestive than 
she knows; “her life’s her poem.” She has done up first 
one old neglected garden in the valley, and then another ; 
she manages it with a man’s energy and skill, a woman’s 
patience and economy also, till it positively begins to pay. 
Some day she may get that old ruinous factory for her 
business Utopia, Eutopia henceforward, its city agency to 
be known as “ Flowers Unlimited.” She means to turn 
its long low sheds into workshop and byre, greenhouse and 
vinery, to cover its ashes with glass, to stock its ponds with 
fish, to fill its fields with fruit and flowers. She is an 
educationist withal, and will quietly carry her gospel of 
gentle labour to these idiot children, these town drunkards, 
and thence to the raw material of such,—to the aimless 
loafer and the useless clubman, to the anemic student and 
his athletic fellow, to the impoverished rustic and to his 
anti-rustic parsing-school. One begins to learn from and to 
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help her ; even we self-absorbed, scattered culture-hermits 
grow interested in her doings, while the “mad doctor” 
appropriately speaks for us all, with his pregnant, cheery 
word ; making us feel, as he puts it, “ agricultural depres- 
sion is two-thirds mental depression.” So she and the 
like of her will yet work their way anew up and down our 
valley, steadily transforming its ashes into beauty, its idiocy 
and madness into health, its social decay and economic 
ruin into true wealth, that of steady fruitful labour, re- 
building its cottages amid the beauty of the wilder dell, 
bringing a new fertility from its sheltered carse-levels, 
orcharding and gardening its untilled slopes. 

The ancient culture-heroine is neither a creature of 
poet’s fancy as of old, nor an anthropologist’s puzzle as 
now : she is Woman as civiliser, Woman in renewed com- 
munion with the Earth-Mother of all living. She is the 
Ceres of coming as of ancient harvests—the Proserpina of 
a returning spring. 


Awaiting her return then, “II faut cultiver son jardin.” 
Patrick GEDDES 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN ITALY 


HE growth of the Labour Movement in Italy 

has been remarkably rapid, and it has already 

attained an importance that makes of a Labour 
Party crisis a question of great national interest. The 
recent Congress at Rome was fully reported in journals of 
every political colour, and much was made of the varied 
tendencies inside the movement. But the Italian Move- 
ment has always been particularly complex both in theory 
and practice since the influence of Marx was first felt 
in a country already aroused by the noble enthusiasm of 
Bakunin,—since the followers of the latter left the new 
Socialist Party to its minor differences,—since that Party 
stood in doctrinal isolation, distrusting Co-operative Societies, 
Peasant Leagues, Anarchist-Socialist groups, and every 
form of local awakening that was not of the Party. 
Happily the complexity of to-day is of a healthier kind. It 
is still true that divergence of ultimate aims is great, but 
mutual understanding is greater. 

Under all Labour theories and activities lies the magic 
of the word “‘Socialista.” I was watching the children at 
their daily meal in the Elementary Schools of a Ligurian 
commune and asked a curly-headed mite of five years old 
what was her name. She answered me in a breath, “ Pirelli 
Maria Socialista.” I found that many of the children are 
taught by their parents to answer so. 

For in the Labour Movement in Italy Socialism is 
already a tradition, much as the Unity must have been a | 
tradition in the families of the United Italy Society fifty 
years ago. In a people accustomed to dogmatic teaching it 
is other dogmatic teaching which most easily takes root, and 
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it is largely due to the priest himself if dogmatic Socialism 
becomes, as it promises, the most effective opponent of the 
dogmatic teaching of the Roman Church. To-day there 
are thousands of homes where the children are taught the 
prayers and dogma of the Church by the mother and the 
combined prayer and dogma, “ Socialista,” by the father. 
One may even say that the chief activity of the Socialist 
Party is at present anti-clericalism. 

The Church has, however, an unfathomed strength in 
the attractiveness of its ceremonies and particularly that of 
its outdoor processions. Processions are the fighting force 
of the Church in the villages of Italy. In that most human 
manner of advertising, an occasional travelling circus is its 
only serious competitor. The Socialists have yet to learn 
that the red flag is inspiring only to those who already know 
what it means. As a little shopkeeper put it to me while 
watching a Socialist demonstration, ‘“ But, the Catholics 
make even a funeral jollier than that (piu allegro)!” 

Village Socialism has its jollifications too, though of a 
more sober kind than the glittering processions and hypno- 
tising services of the Church. There are Village Council 
meetings, committee meetings and occasional “ conferenze ” 
in the piazza. There are, too, night-schools where earnest 
school teachers enfranchise scores of working-men by teach- 
ing or re-teaching them to read and write—regular Socialist 
mills, these night-schools. And there is the music-school, 
a place of closed windows and strange discordant sounds of 
bass and clarionet; though this may perhaps be considered 
neutral ground, for the band that follows funeral and festa 
processions is the same that weekly sounds the “ Marseil- 
laise” and the one-time prohibited ‘“ International Workers’ 
Hymn.” 

Outside the village it is the economic rather than the 
social aspect of Socialism that attracts. There it stands 
for the promise of cheap salt, flour, sugar, etc., and lower 
taxes and rents. There is a prejudice against the millionaire 
Socialist in those parts. “ Socialist!” commented a wrinkled 
labourer when I mentioned the local mayor as such, “ Him 
a Socialist? Why he has eggs and butter for breakfast 
every morning! ” 
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Practical Socialism in the smaller towns and villages 
consists mainly of a continuous haggle with the provincial 
and national authorities for the adjustment of the local 
taxation and the right to spend money on works of public 
utility. Local authorities have little liberty. The people 
complain that their bottle of sour Piedmontese wine pays 
the same town-duty as the signore’s bottle of champagne. 
The town council has no power to change it. A road is to 
be built. The provincial council rejects the town council’s 
estimates for the coming financial year until this item is 
withdrawn. But this can be got round by splitting the pro- 
posal into several; one for carting stones, one for cutting 
them, one for widening a road, improving it, extending 
it and so on. Where they have liberty and use it to 
the full is in the administration of the elementary schools. 
Among the first measures of a Socialist majority is the 
discontinuing of religious instruction and the institution 
of the daily meal free to rich and poor alike. The portraits 
of the reigning King and Queen cannot legally be removed 
from the class-rooms, but religious texts make way for 
ethical, democratic, sometimes revolutionary maxims dis- 
played in each room by order of the Council. 

The Italian Socialist Party is the national organisation. 
It has had for some years the same number of parliamentary 
deputies as the Labour Party now has in England though 
few of them have won the same respect as have the latter. 
There are two reasons for this. In the first place they 
cannot claim, although they make much talk about the 
class war, that sympathy so readily given by his fellows to 
the genuine working-man deputy. They are all professional 
men, not men with personal experience of the conditions of 
life whose amelioration is their honest purpose, but dog- 
matic Socialists and mostly lawyers, avvocati.' They are, 
however, a strong moral force in the Chamber, and have 
detected and exposed many abuses of trust in several 


1 There is an interesting historical parallel to this. The democratic move- 
ment in fourteenth century Florence was headed by these gentlemen of the 
Law. ‘The Guild of Judges and Notaries was one of the most influential 
in that city and contributed very largely to the advancement of the other 
guilds. (Prof. Villari, History of Florence.) 
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governmental departments. The other cause of their lack 
of success is the organisation of the Party itself. It is not, 
as in England, a federation of labour organisations, but is a 
highly centralised political party with branches and sections. 
Perhaps there is an historical reason for this ; there are still 
ringing echoes of the old cry for “ Unity.” 

Indeed Enrico Ferri, deputy, lawyer, criminal socio- 
logist, the leader of the Party, has for some years now 
put aside theory and dogma for this more pressing claim of 
unity of the Party. Round him rally all those who believe 
in their Party as the chief agent in the natural evolution of 
the nation towards the Socialist State. These are flanked 
by the Reformists, headed by Turati, on the Right and by 
the Revolutionists, headed by Labriola and Leone, on the 
Left, but there is a wider gulf on the Left than on the 
Right. The Reformists are defined by their name ; they 
claim to be the exponents of practical Socialism though 
their working-class support is small. They differ from the 
Integralists (or Centre) in demanding absolute freedom from 
Party Executive control for the Socialist deputies in Parlia- 
ment, and in their leaning towards permanent alliance with 
the two other groups of the parliamentary Left, the Radicals 
and the Republicans. They put aside all theoretical aspira- 
tions and would like the Party to employ its whole energy 
in the opportunities of socialistic legislation, even to the 
renunciation of the propaganda of first principles. But the 
Integralists are also keen opportunists while at the same 
time more jealous of their political independence and more 
faithful to the traditional propaganda. 

On the other hand the Revolutionists, now known as 
Syndicalists, claim the subordination of all parliamentary 
action not only to the Party Executive but to the Workers’ 
Syndicates (Trades Unions) from which they take their new 
name. Their importance has been steadily growing since 
the national strike of 1904 in protest against the inter- 
ference of the State in Labour disputes, and since the rail- 
way strike of the following spring. To both of these strikes 
the parliamentary leaders of the party were opposed ; they 
maintained that as direct action it was a bad policy in any 
case and a dangerous experiment at that time owing to a 
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lack of both funds and an efficient organisation to direct the 
strikers, there being indeed no central Labour organisation 
in the Kingdom except the Party, of which the leaders 
(themselves) disapproved of such action. Nevertheless the 
solidarity of Labour was manifested in a manner surprising 
to all. When the parliamentary leaders realised the force 
of the movement they came forward as mediators, and were 
influential in ending the strikes by their promises to secure 
a satisfactory compromise in both cases—though in both 
cases they failed. In the first, their Bill to restrain the 
employment of the Army and Navy in Labour disputes was 
not even allowed to be discussed ; in the second, they were 
unable to obtain any amelioration of the conditions of rail- 
way workers under the new Railways Administration Bill. 
The withdrawal of the previous Bill, and, indeed, the fall of 
the Ministry and temporary retirement of the ex-premier 
Giolitti was the result of the extreme popular feeling during 
the railway strike. On the earnest advice of the Socialist 
deputies their opposition to the second Bill was not 
backed by a strike but by “sabotage” (obstructionism) 
among the railway workers. This caused almost as much 
inconvenience as a strike without giving any clear idea of 
solidarity. 

It will thus be readily seen how a new movement 
founded on the solidarity and newly-aroused extra-parlia- 
mentary political sentiments of the strikers arrives at its 
present important position in the Italian Labour movement. 
By the Integralists it has been defined as an anarchoid 
degeneration ; by the Reformists, an Anarchist faction. 
There is certainly more Anarchist spirit among them than 
in the other two sections, and if they keep to their present 
programme they are likely to obtain the active co-operation of 
the best part of the Anarchist movement. But as Anarchists 
they cannot, and do not wish to, pose, for they have a 
definite scheme of parliamentary action, namely, to support 
directly and by representation all social legislation approved 
by the Workers’ Syndicates, and to as vigorously oppose all 
other, keeping in mind that the ultimate object of the 

1 Differences among Socialists in all countries may usually be traced back 
to the fundamental difference between Anasdhine-bocidioen and State-Socialism. 
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Syndicates is to transfer the functions and authority of the 
State to themselves. 

At the end of July the first Syndicalist congress was held 
at which 70,000 organised, “ class-conscious”” working-men 
were represented through their organisations and another 
10,000 through various Societies and branches of the 
Socialist Party. As was anticipated, the vote was almost 
unanimous for secession from the Party, and for the policy 
of direct action. This means that in every corner of the 
Italian Labour Movement, and particularly in the co-opera- 
tive and Trade Union sections of it, an attempt will be made 
to focus the aspirations of the people on the possibilities of 
economic revolution. The form of organisation of this new 
party is at present chiefly national, that is, in trades, though 
there was at the congress a strong leaning to a federation 
of regional units. Their ultimate theories lead to the 
complete control of the country by Workers’ Syndicates. 

There is the shadow of a tyranny in this, or of many 
tyrannies, one to each trade. But there is another form of 
Labour organisation in Italy which, even more than the 
Trades Unions, was instrumental in carrying through the 
general strike of 1904. The Camere del Lavoro, Labour 
Chambers, are regional workers’ organisations loosely feder- 
ated (the expenses of the central committee amount to little 
more than twenty pounds annually), supported by almost 
nominal subscriptions, and sometimes aided by grants from 
sympathetic Town Councils. Where a section of a Trade 
Union exists, the members are inscribed bodily in the 
local Camera del Lavoro, and the premises used for Union 
business. But every member is such individually and 
non-unionists are not disqualified. Here, it is claimed, is the 
natural organisation at hand to counteract any possibility of 
a tyranny of Trades Unionism. Not only are the Camere 
particularly well qualified to solve the difficult question of 
local adjustment of wages, but as democratic regional units 
they are in a position to carry on harmoniously the reviving 
traditions of local progress in a country where a reaction 
against national self-glorification is becoming more and 
more inevitable. Yet members of the regional organisations 
being as a rule also members of their respective national 
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trade organisations. are in a measure guaranteed against 
parochialism and against class-selfishness. 

A central Labour authority was formed this year, the 
National Confederation. It is modelled on the French one, 
but unhappily it seems to have been started in a rather 
high-handed manner by the more moderate and more 
parliamentary of the Union officials, who are not always 
members of their own Union through a working qualifica- 
tion. On this point the Syndicalists first raised the protest 
that was so unpopular at the Party congress at Rome, and 
which avowedly drove many otherwise sympathetic dele- 
gates to vote the Integralist-cum-Reformist ticket. That 
the Labour movement is being abused by professional leaders 
who are themselves led by their own @ priori theories 
cannot bedisputed. Perhaps in no other European country 
have the working-men made less effort to become their own 
leaders. It is for this reason that a special interest attaches 
to the rise of this extreme but working-class section which 
seems for the moment to have absorbed all the energy of 
the Socialist movement. 

We see, then, that the Labour Movement in Italy has a 
general basis of tradition and ideals expressed in the word 
“ Socialista,” and that while in the country it stands for the 
“simple life” and a promise of better days, in the villages 
and small towns it represents the civic as opposed to the 
religious. Here it makes for local autonomy and regional 
progress seconded by a natural grouping of democratic units 
whose members are also individual members of different 
national organisations, thus uniting local and national Labour 
interests with a thoroughness that is not attained in England 
by the parallel but, comparatively, undemocratic Trades 
Councils. 

We see also a new Trades Union movement rising with 
a mind clear on the question of direct. and parliamentary 
action, with economic and political aspirations and with a 
conception of society that accepts the State without making 
of it either a bogey or a god,—a workers’ Movement which 
by its failure or success will show what are the capabilities 
of Italian Democracy. 

‘ Kart WALTER 
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HUMANISM 


UMANISM is the name! given by Dr. F. C. S. 

Schiller to a new movement of thought which 

for several years past has been disturbing the 
proverbial equanimity of philosophers. Recent though the 
disturbance is, the roots of the intruding doctrine may be 
traced back to a remote antiquity, and some of its most 
fundamental axioms have at all times been freely used by 
common-sense. Its novelty therefore consists not in its 
being now for the first time propounded, and still less in 
any straining after a paradoxical position, but partly in its 
systematic application of an ancient doctrine to modern 
difficulties, partly in its preference for scientific as con- 
trasted with scholastic habits of thought, and partly also in 
the difficulty which some of our present accredited philo- 
sophers find in accommodating themselves to its point of 
view. 

For, like all philosophic movements, it involves a revolt 
against an existing system of thought which is now—the 
reformers think—fast becoming a stale and lifeless orthodoxy. 
The system attacked is generally known by the name of 
‘‘ Absolutism,” and some thirty or forty years ago was itself 
a vigorous protestant movement against the naturalism and 
materialism then current in English thought. The reformers 


1 The name has a special reference to the doctrine of Protagoras that man 
(though not the individual man) is the measure of all things. ‘The resemblance 
to the later, and less fundamental, humanism of the Renaissance, though not 
so close, is also considerable. Like that movement, it is essentially a protest 
against pedantry, and it attempts to take into account the complex whole of 
human nature, instead of being content with abstractions. The two books 
in which Dr. Schiller’s views are most fully stated are Studies in Humanism 
(1907) and Humanism (1903). There is also a long and important essay by 
him on “ Axioms as Postulates” included in Personal Idealism (1902). 
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hold that after its useful critical function was performed 
this school of philosophy took to idler forms of speculation, 
following out to an absurd extreme some of its own partly 
useful assumptions, and thus losing sight of common-sense 
and practical life altogether. They accuse it of (1) an 
excessive “ intellectualism ”—of attempting to contemplate 
the intellect in an impossible isolation from the other parts 
of human nature; and (2) an excessive subservience to 
words as contrasted with facts, probably due to a too 
uncritical acceptance of certain assumptions made by formal 
logic. Some humanists lay more stress on one of these 
defects than on the other, but both criticisms are an essential 
part of the new movement. And, lastly, all humanists are 
agreed in disliking and distrusting the excessive use of 
philosophical catchwords and slang, into which an estab- 
lished philosophy so often tends to drift. Love of 
technicality is no doubt the line of least resistance for the 
more academic philosophers, but—besides making their 
writings needlessly difficult to the ordinary reader—it has a 
fatal effect in hiding assumptions that cannot bear the 
daylight. The humanists have no use for ambiguity, and 
therefore make an effort to write so as to be understood. 
The first conscious beginnings of the modern humanistic 
movement are to be found in “ Pragmatism.” This name 
was applied by Mr. C. S. Peirce, in 1878,! to a method of 
distinguishing between real and merely verbal questions, 
and of thus condemning certain disputes, or professions of 
doctrine, as empty. It is a little doubtful whether, as 
Dr. Schiller now believes,” Peirce’s principle really covers 
the whole recent development of pragmatism, or whether 
we should with Prof. James ® distinguish between a narrower 
and a wider form of the doctrine, the former as held by the 
more conservative pragmatists, while the latter is a bolder 
and later extension. The question partly depends on how 
far the later forms of pragmatism are really prepared to go, 


1 Little use, however, was made of the word till it was revived some twenty 
years later by Prof. W. James, who is still the best-known and most brilliant 
exponent of the method. Dr. Schiller’s obligations to James’s Will to Believe, 
and other them are always fully acknowledged. 


2 Studies in Humanism, p. 5 n. 


8 Mind, N.S., No. 52, p. 457. 
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and this is naturally the point of chief uncertainty in any 
live philosophical theory. Certain over-concise phrases, 
such as the dictum that “truth consists in consequences,” 
have been caught at by opponents more eager to condemn 
than to understand; and quite apart from these controversial 
tactics the real novelty of the point of view renders it 
difficult for philosophers brought up in the traditional 
habits of thought to give the doctrine an intelligent hearing. 

Another initial difficulty is as to the precise relation 
supposed to exist now between pragmatism and humanism. 
This has been somewhat debated, but it is a point of no 
great importance if Dr. Schiller is right in holding?’ that 
pragmatism is simply an application of the more general 
method of humanism to the special question as to the nature 
of truth. In the natural order of development, when you 
leave wordy intellectualism behind, you begin by being more 
or less of a pragmatist ; and Dr. Schiller’s meaning seems to 
be that if and when you get the pragmatic method sufficiently 
into your blood you become a humanist ; and that then, 
looking back at pragmatism, you see it as part of a larger 
whole. We may therefore take all attacks on the pragmatist’s 
notion of truth as being @ fortiori attacks on that of the 
humanist, and since humanism is the more expressive name 
I shall here generally prefer to use it. 

As yet no one from the absolutist camp has published 
a book ? avowedly dealing with the subject as a whole, or 
has even succeeded in giving a coherent meaning to his 
conception of truth, but for the last three years or more the 
pages of Mind*® and of some American journals have been 
full of technical articles bearing upon the controversy. 
These publications, therefore, are what the reader should 
consult further, if he wishes to see in detail what the critics of 


1 Studies in Humanism, p. 12, and Mind, No. 54, p. 239. 

* Mr. Joachim’s interesting essay on The Nature of Truth, however, may be 
said at least to help forward a mutual understanding, since its originality and 
candour have done much to counteract the evasiveness of some other defenders 
of absolutism. As Dr. Schiller has shown (in Essay VI of the Studies), Mr. 
Joachim has on the whole done good service to humanism, though without 
— discussing it. 

_ * The most impartial account of the controversy there to be found is that 
given by Mr. Hoernlé (Mind, Nos. 55 and 56). 
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the new view have had to say about it recently. The present 
article can only attempt to give a general account of the 
salient points of the controversy. 

That the controversy should have aroused much feeling 
might. have been expected from the sweeping attacks to 
which absolutism has been exposed. The absolutists are 
still the party in power, and it cannot be pleasant for them 
to find themselves regarded as windbags, or to hear it hinted 
that their education has been too narrow and their labour 
mostly misdirected. The best hope, therefore, of fair and 
reasonable discussion lies with the younger men or those 
who are not yet too far committed. Quite apart from the 
merits of the question, whatever they may be, the situation 
between the parties is common enough in history. On the 
one side, an established authority, or priesthood, whose 
dignity is of the kind that resents any questioning ; on the 
other side, a group of persistent inquirers, less conventional, 
less easily content with current phrases, and respecting 
authority only so far as it can face criticism and defend 
itself on the issues raised. The latter party, therefore, 
whether right or wrong in their main contention, have 
an initial controversial advantage. They are under no 
temptation to stifle questions. And they make no secret 
of their own ignorance as judged by the standard of 
their curiosity, and are therefore free to wonder why their 
opponents, who make a higher claim to knowledge, so 
carefully hide their treasure from inquisitive eyes. Look- 
ing back upon history, we cannot help remembering what 
the reason has usually been. 

The objections that have been brought against humanism 
may naturally be divided into the direct and the indirect,! 
and only the former need here be noticed. As they have 


1 By these are meant chiefly the “abuse of the plaintiff's attorney,” which 
has played so large a part among the weapons of the defendant party. 
But the objection to allowing that humanism is “new” should also come 
under the head of indirect attack where direct attack is called for. It is 
difficult for any “new” philosophical doctrine to do more than throw new 
light upon some old vague suggestion, or to escape being therefore called at 
first by its opponents merely an exploded error in disguise. The earlier 
controversy often misses the modern (or even the ancient) point. As regards 
Plato’s supposed refutation of Protagoras, see Studies in Humanism, Essay II. 
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not yet penetrated very deeply into the real issues there is 
no great difficulty in seeing the strength and the weakness 
of them in their present form. And for this purpose we 
shall find it useful to remember, as a general key to the 
situation, that the humanists always do, while their oppo- 
nents generally do not, bear in mind two things : That the 
meaning of any statement consists in its intended applica- 
tion, and that no one who claims that a statement is true 
can afford to admit that such statement has no meaning. 
In other words, the humanists consistently maintain that 
any claim to truth involves a responsibility as to the 
intended meaning of what is said ; that the questions which 
the assertor of a “truth” undertakes (gud assertor) to 
answer are questions about the way in which his statement 
is to be interpreted and applied ; and that such questions 
find no rest till verbal explanations are carried forward into 
the region of practice. The assertor must have courage 
enough to confess to a particular meaning before either he 
or any one else can begin to inquire whether his assertion is 
true. Thus a philosopher who asserts (e.g.) that theory 
exists for the sake of practice must be prepared to choose 
between any two suggested possible interpretations of the 
latter term, if it be found ambiguous. 

In calling this a key to the situation what is meant is 
that by keeping it in view we best avoid the many irrele- 
vant issues which the absolutists—often, no doubt, in perfect 
innocence, and sometimes with good excuse—have hitherto 
found so tempting. To begin with, it helps us at once to get 
beyond the difficulties they raise about the sordid nature of 
“practice” as compared with “theory.” Here their strongest 
attack has consisted, not in assuming in the teeth of all 
disclaimers that to praise business at the expense of philo- 
sophy is the real object of the humanist, and still less that he 
regards as a “ good cry ” the foolish phrase, “ Practice for the 
sake of practice, and everything else for the sake of practice,”* 


* No one, I believe, except Mr. Bradley (Mind, No. 51, p. 318), has 
thought this worth suggesting. And of course he has made no attempt to 
support his accusation by references. If he can produce any single instance in 
which a humanist (or a pragmatist) has used the phrase, or any other that could 
be mistaken for it, he will greatly surprise us. 
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but rather in questioning the humanist as to what, after all, he 
means by practical application. There is a real danger of the 
humanist finding himself in the very position which he so 
often has to condemn in his opponents, of having whittled 
away the meaning of a phrase till nothing definite remains. 

Prof. A. E. Taylor! has been wise enough to take 
this line, and though he does not fully bring out the 
difficulties of the question, those which he does suggest 
deserve an explicit answer. We cannot do better than take 
his own account of his difficulty. ‘‘ Either,” he says, “ the 
meaning of ‘ practice’ has to be so extended that the mere 
inferribility of one proposition from another takes rank as 
a ‘ practical consequence "—in which case the first principle 
of the new creed degenerates into the empty truism that 
something is implied by any assertion—or else you still 
continue to draw a distinction between the practical con- 
sequences of an assertion and other consequences which are 
merely theoretical. In that case the proposition that the 
truth of a statement depends solely on its practical, to the 
entire exclusion of its theoretical, consequences, ceases to 
be a platitude and becomes a tremendous paradox.” 

The defect of Prof. Taylor’s dilemma is that it contains 
two assumptions which the humanist would not allow, one 
of them being, in fact, the main point at issue. To take the 
latter first: Where does Prof. Taylor get the phrase “ mere/y 
theoretical,” which the second alternative of the dilemma 
puts into the mouth of his opponents? Not from them, 
certainly. It is very doubtful whether a humanist would 
ever find occasion to talk of “ theoretical consequences ” 2 at 
all; but if he did so he could not suppose them to be void 
of all reference to practice. On the contrary, his contention 
is precisely that theory always has this reference. But the 
other assumption is more instructive because it helps us to 
get nearer to the source of Prof. Taylor’s difficulty. He 
speaks of the inferribility of one proposition from another 
as if its value must be precisely the same in all cases, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the inference has any 
1 Mind, No. 57, p. 83. 


2 The distinction between real and merely verbal consequences seems to 
suit better the difference which Prof. Taylor has in view. 
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practical meaning or not. The humanist would at once 
distinguish, and say that the proposition inferred takes 
rank as a practical consequence where, but only where, it 
amounts to a real piece of interpretation. Merely to substi- 
tute one unexplained sentence for another is not, he would 
say, to unfold the practical consequences that are asked for 
in any demand for explanation. So far, therefore, from 
being content to say that “something” is implied in any 
assertion, what the humanist really says is that a practical 
difference between assent and denial is so implied. Failing 
such implication the so-called assertion is merely a sentence 
whose meaning is not yet explained and may even be non- 
existent. This does, indeed, seem to him so obvious as to be 
almost a truism, but his excuse for stating it is that he finds 
it denied. 

It may help us to understand the humanist position here 
if we regard it as the outcome of a logic which recognises 
—as the traditional logic does not—that a// propositions 
stand in a context and therefore are in need of an interpre- 
tation which fixes their actual meaning. The old logic 
never even becomes aware of the fatal confusion between 
assertion and sentence which is covered by the word 
“proposition.” According to it, if we get one proposition 
from another or others we have arrived at the end of a 
process of inference, and have got a “ conclusion.” But the 
so-called conclusion may itself need interpretation before it 
becomes to its possessor more than a meaningless (or mis- 
leading) string of words. Are we then to regard inference 
as the mere substitution of sentence for sentence to infinity, 
or can we discover some less idle reason for its existence ? 
The humanist says we can. He says the whole process of 
inference or interpretation exists for the sake of helping us 
to choose between “ yes” and “no” in problems of action. 
This is quite compatible with the recognition that steps 
of theoretical work are required to reach a practical result. 
The purpose which directs them, or even the general desire 
to “improve our minds” so as to make them better instru- 
ments, is what keeps the theoretical steps from being merely 
theoretical. 

In close connexion with this point is another small 
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difficulty, where the anti-humanists seem to have a better 
excuse. On the question whether there is or is not any 
“useless knowledge” humanists might perhaps meet their 
opponents half way by recognising an ambiguity in the word 
“useless” so employed. It may be taken to mean either 
professedly elevated above all practical testing and applica- 
tion, or merely useless for some particular purpose or set of 
purposes. To the former class would belong all tautologies, 
question-begging statements, or verbal definitions posing as 
real assertions ; to the latter would belong (¢.g.) the result 
we may get by carrying the evaluation of * beyond the 
point required for any actual calculation ; or, again, any 
inquiry which ends in the storing of knowledge for possible 
future purposes. Why call such results untrue merely 
because they have not any direct business value? But 
probably the humanists would be quite willing to recognise 
such relatively useless truths; their protests are directed 
only against the notion that truths can be asserted which 
are subject to no verification of any kind. Verification is a 
process which assumes that error is possible, and which 
involves the use of some crucial fact ; and statements open 
to verification have thus inevitably a reference to practice. 
For example, any mathematical statement is open to verifi- 
cation step by step. The attempted evasion is always made 
in the name of something higher and more refined than 
practice, its object being to save a confessed/y unverifiable 
“truth ” from the charge of being unsatisfactory. 

And there seems to be nothing really gained by insisting 
on the doctrine that all knowledge is useful in the second 
sense of the word. ‘That every judgement is the solving of 
a previous doubt, or an answer to a problem in which we 
take an interest, or a choice between alternatives presented 
to us as possible—these truths, no doubt, are essential to 
humanism ; and the changing of our doubts into decisions 
is generally a useful process. But if we grant that in certain 
conceivable cases the decision may be of no real importance, 
and that the trouble taken may be a waste of time, this 
admission is perfectly harmless. For who is to say, until 
after the event, which exactly these cases are? Just as a 
man may be presumed innocent till he is proved guilty, so 
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every conclusion drawn may be presumed useful until the 
contrary is shown. And total or permanent inutility never 
can be shown except in the case of tautologies or other 
meaningless statements. How can it be known to-day that 
any particular verifiable truth is entirely and necessarily 
devoid of future practical value ? And why, after all, should 
it be so distressing to certain minds, and so subversive of 
their faith in the rationality of existence, to have to recognise 
that no truth is ultimately useless ? 

These points, however, may be thought to belong rather 
to the foundations than to the structure of humanism and 
pragmatism. The structure itself, so far as it yet exists, 
consists mainly in a proposed change in our view as to the 
“independence ” of truth. In its interpretation of the axiom 
that “truths are logical values ” humanism raises, if it does 
not yet completely answer, the question as to the part played 
by human thought in the “ making ” of truth, and even of 
reality. ‘To recognise that all meaning consists in applica- 
tion is only another way of recognising that all thought is 
purposive in character, or that every judgement is the answer 
to some question set to us by our wish to make our “ truths” 
as instrumental as possible towards the forming of sound 
practical decisions. Where we find, for instance, a lack of 
harmony between two or more of such “ truths,” we seek for 
ways of reconciling them ; where we find exceptions to a 
rule, we seek to state the rule so as to allow for them ; 
where we find a statement ambiguous, we distinguish and 
specify more closely. Everywhere in judging, the concep- 
tion of a purpose which the judgement will serve is what 
gives us reason to care about judging correctly, even where 
the purpose is so wide as (e.g.) that of increasing our general 
knowledge in the faith that it will thus become a better 
instrument. Thus it is that truth itself is seen to be an 
instrument rather than an end; and the conclusion drawn 
is that the truthful quality of any judgement is indistinguish- 
able from its practical value for the purpose for which it is 
wanted, or from its success in answering some question set 
by the human need and desire of choosing the better course 
of action in any given circumstances. 

Here the chief point that has been, so far, overlooked 
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by the other party is the willingness of Dr. Schiller and 
his friends to concede all that is important in the popular 
assumption—uncritically accepted as final by the absolutist 
philosophy—that truth is something which exists (in some 
unspecified way) before we look for it, and which remains 
entirely unaffected by our efforts to make it our own. 
Humanism does not call this assumption entirely valueless, 
and thus false or unmeaning, but rather takes us to a point 
of view from which we can see both the limits of its value 
and the reasons for its occasional use. That absolutists do 
not like this particular mixture of approval and disapproval 
may be natural enough, but it is difficult to see how the 
humanist can here avoid offending them. Seeing that their 
own attempts to say what “ truth” can mean for them have, 
almost confessedly,* ended in failure, has not the time come 
for trying a better way? Is it not folly, as Dr. Schiller says, 
any longer to close our eyes to the importance and all- 
pervasiveness of subjective activities in the making of truth? 
Must it not frankly be admitted that ¢ruth is human truth, 
and incapable of existing without human effort and agency ? 
If we continue, for the sake of occasional convenience, to 
speak at all of “independent ” fact, it can only be in one of 
two senses : either to denote the crude chaos? which is not 
yet observed fact until we have operated upon it selectively, 
or else as referring to the strictly relative distinction between 
facts which are respectively more and less easily seen to be 
altered by our knowledge of them.? To assume, on the 
strength of these convenient usages of the word, that any 
truth, or any fact, can be completely independent of us and 
our knowledge of it, is to allow an uncritical logic to lead 
us into the very confusions from which humanism, by 
means of its destructive scrutiny of the absolutists’ results, 
attempts to set us free. 

It is not surprising that this venture of frankly recognising 
an apparently man-made, arbitrary element in truth should 
scandalise those who are not aware how limited is the use 
of the distinction between the artificial and the real, and 


1 See Mr. Joachim’s Nature of Truth, p. 171. 
2 Studies, p. 187. 3 Ibid. p. 439. 
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who have always hitherto been trained to regard the 
question whether a given judgement is true or false as 
referring to that judgement cut loose and abstracted from: 
any particular purpose with which it may be used. All 
the old verbal puzzles which are taken so seriously by the 
absolutist philosophy—and of which the puzzle about the 
One and the Many is the type—arise out of the difficulty 
men have in remembering that they cannot know what a 
statement actually asserts until they know what purpose it 
is intended to serve, and that therefore to accuse two 
statements of being contradictory without attempting to 
distinguish different possible purposes in them, is merely 
to play with words. ‘The humanist would say, for instance, 
that any so-called unit is “one” for some purposes and 
“many” for others. Thus, for the purpose of getting a 
clear answer, to ask what a thing is in itself, or in general, 
is to ask not one question but many. 

It is clear that the humanist, more than other philo- 
sophers, lays himself open to pressing inquiries as to the 
use that can be made of his doctrine. There is some risk 
in speculating, before the event, on the whole extent of 


what a new theory of truth is “ going to do,” but in the 
y going 


meantime one sees that the first effect of it must be to 
introduce an unwonted freedom into our thinking—freedom 
from the obstacles raised by certain antique barriers which 
are useful enough if kept in their proper place, and freedom 
also to leave any of our own most cherished beliefs behind 
as soon as we come to the limit of their practical value. It 
is, in the nature of things, chiefly through other people’s 
opposition that we find this limit, since even the humanist, 
like other men, may cling sometimes tenaciously to his own 
imperfect views because of the labour spent in reaching 
them. Only, in so far as he does this, it is due rather to 
the influence of Adam and the beasts within him than to 
that of the generous ideal which he is trying to follow. 
And pending the complete arrival of this fuller advantage, 
it is at any rate no small achievement if the present waste 
of time in philosophising can be diminished. Even to-day 
any one can refuse to spend the best years of his life in 


developing all the unpractical or depressing results that can 
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be got by ignoring the defects of the Law of Contradiction 
as applied, and then offering a few tautologies as consolation. 
No humanist, for instance, will be content to dismiss evil 
and error as illusions, but he will agree with the average 
man in regarding them as serious hostile forces, real in the 
only sense that matters. And his freedom from care in 
regard to these trivial verbal puzzles—which are insoluble 
so long as we forget that words are only instruments of 
thought, and thought only the instrument of action—may 
conceivably extend far beyond effecting a mere saving of 
time. The whole outlook becomes at once more generally 
sceptical (or inquisitive) and less particularly hopeless. That 
is. to say, no truth-claims which profess to be immutable 
will be secure from challenge, but in the process of finding 
out exactly what practical questions they do and do not 
successfully answer some real advance of knowledge will 
always be made. 

The final question remains: Is it possible, from the 
pragmatist or humanist point of view, to speculate about the 
nature of “ultimate reality”? However clearly it may 
be shown that the conception of an eternal, unchanging 


teality has no warrant in our experience, the anti-humanist 


philosophers are likely to say that this argument remains 
within the domain. of mere science. And indeed the 
question whether any doctrine that can properly be called 
metaphysical—if that means super-scientific—is to be arrived 
at by the method of humanism raises a good deal of difficulty. 
Dr. Schiller’s attempts in this direction make no pretence of 
being more than tentative, and he admits that one may be a 
good pragmatist without trying to turn one’s method into 
a metaphysic. To some readers—on both sides of the 
controversy—it will certainly seem that the refusal to 
recognise any reality other than that which is malleable, or 
even made by man for his own purposes, is itself a denial 
of the possibility of metaphysics as contrasted with science. 
One would suppose, also, that the confessed need for an 
initial basis of fact before the pragmatic method can get 
to work at all’ points to an assumption in which no 
metaphysics can rest happy—that is to say, if the meta- 


1 Studies, p. 428. 
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physician, as such, is the man who forgets that something 
must be taken for granted in all explanation. And if not, 
how does he differ from the mere scientific inquirer ? 

On the other hand, the most ardent pragmatist can have 
no objection to the attempt, whether called metaphysical-or 
not, to carry our knowledge of “real reality” as io as it 
can be made to go without losing touch with the method 
of humanism ; and this is all that Dr. Schiller seems to 
want us to do. It is towards the actual distinguishing of 
truth from error, or good from evil, that philosophy should 
be a help; and therefore the great point is that, whether 
in our inquiries after reality we claim to be raising and 
answering a “metaphysical” question or not, we shall 
waste no time over sham questions whose answer is con- 
fessedly indifferent to human practice and unverifiable by 
any appeal to facts. If there are truths we cannot doubt, 
why pretend that the statement of them answers any ques- 
tion? And wherever doubt does arise, there what is wanted 
is not merely a statement that the doubt has, on verbal 
grounds, no /ocus standi, but an answer which, by submitting 
to verification, can remove or throw some useful light upon 
the actual difficulty. 

For the general reader humanism has one great advantage 
over its rival in its much closer connexion with the best 
kind of common-sense and science. No philosophy, to be 
worth anything, can be light reading, but at any rate the 
humanist wishes to be widely understood, and where he fails 
is not content to blame the reader as a matter of course. 
Rather, he wants to be asked to explain. Humanism 
recognises, more than intellectualism can, the value of a 
point of view which is different from our own individual 
one ; and no piece of insight is condemned by it merely on 
the ground that it came without effort or special study. It 
is this modesty and geniality of humanism which keep it 
so unusually free from the wish to escape from relevant 
criticism. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK 
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AT THE WORKS’ 


to some happy luxurious country house, we lift up 

the blind of our comfortable sleeping-car and peer 
forth into the gloom. We are passing, with a scream and 
a roar, through some great industrial centre. As we look, a 
great flame shoots up from some monstrous mouth in the 
earth, and lights up the vast sleeping city—the rows of little 
houses, the great factories and workshops, the chimneys that 
soar up, above the light, into the black heaven. “The 
furnaces,” we murmur, and letting down the blind, we turn 
again to sleep. Some vague memory of Dore’s illustrations 
to Dante’s Inferno perhaps flits through the mind ; but we 
are not in an imaginative mood. We accept without 
challenge the fact that while the rest of England sleeps, 
here lie towns which, in a very real sense, “slumber not 
nor sleep.” 

How is it with these cities? That is the question 
which Lady Bell, the wife of the great ironmaster who 
has succeeded Sir Lowthian Bell as industrial captain of 
Middlesbrough, has attempted to answer in a study which, 
in fidelity of observation, will rank with the best work of 
Booth or Rowntree. She brings to her task a long and 
intimate experience of the people of Middlesbrough, and 
the assistance of a body of visitors trained by herself. Her 
work is distinguished by that fine literary touch to which 
her former writings have accustomed us, and by a certain 
delicacy of feminine sympathy refreshingly new in dealing 
with such themes. The value of a study in such a medium 
is not staked on any debateable method of statistical inquiry, 
but rests broadly on the deep foundations of the human 
heart and mind. 

Middlesbrough is typical of many other towns in 
England that have been born of iron and nurtured in fire. 


1 At the Works, A Study ina Manufacturing Town. By Lady Bell. 
London : Edward Arnold, 6s. 
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They are the price we pay for our industrial supremacy. 
“ Hell-holes” they were called by Cobbett; but he was 
notoriously addicted to strong language and pure air. It is 
not necessary to pitch our note so high. It is true that here 
is a whole town of over 100,000 people who rarely see the “4 
sky quite blue above them, and who are daily subjected to a 
an atmosphere of smoke and noxious fumes, with a frequently 
added rain of red iron-dust. But humanity is strangely 
adaptable, and Lady Bell tells us that a large number of ae 
these iron-workers love their work so. passionately that they 
are almost broken-hearted when they lose it. After all, 
Vulcan loved his stithy, and there must be some great 
fascination in the taming of these mighty forces, in turning 
the solid earth again to fluid, and drawing from her reluctant 
womb the material with which man builds, fights, travels, 
and masters the world. Iron is the main structure of 
modern civilisation. It has virtually expelled wood from i 
our ships and our houses. It is fast expelling stone and Bice 
brick. For these victories a price must be paid, and here 
in Middlesbrough and many another town, that price is ; 
sealed in blood and tears. ; 

For that, after all, is the final impression—an impression 
of sacrifice. Here we have a type of this modern industrial “4 
civilisation without any lurid or sensational background. 
The conditions of work in Middlesbrough are, probably, as 
humane as anywhere in England. The work of the shifts 
by day or by night is confined to eight hours, there is an 
active municipality, with a Free Library, tramways, and all 
modern conveniences. The men have Trade Unions, benefit 
societies, and are entitled by law to compensation in case of a 






























accident. They are well paid, and work under employers e 
who combine as much humanity as is possible with enter- 7 
prise. There will doubtless be immense improvements in @ 
these matters—long vistas of evolution in social management. “i 


But no evolution can affect the vital, fundamental conditions 
of such labours. Those conditions are imposed by the 
inexorable facts of nature. 4 

Here, for instance, is a discovery in 1850 of ironstone in 
the Cleveland Hills. Human needs require that that iron- 
stone should be worked, not far off, but as near as possible, 
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and in a position that will give the workers access to the 
sea on the one side and the coal-fields on the other. The 
obvious thing is to select ariver, and the river Tees is in this 
case the only possible river. So the little quiet country place 
of Middlesbrough, with its 5000 inhabitants, being the 
nearest town on the river, is inevitably selected. Then there 
begins a vast gathering of people to work the ironstone, 
bringing up the population in fifty years to 115,000. 
Those people must live near the works, and therefore crowd 
on to one bank of the Tees. They have to pay a heavy toll 
in rent, and have to endure the fumes and smoke of furnaces. 
Those furnaces must be kept up by night and by day, and 
therefore night-work becomes essential The work is 
immensely laborious, perilous, and fatiguing — Titanic 
struggles with streams of molten metal, Vulcanic hammer- 
ings and strivings, the guiding of forces that punish 
inexorably the smallest slip or failure of vigilance. Such 
labours produce weariness that often deadens the activity of 
the brain. They stimulate thirst which there is no lack of 
means to allay. Carried on from day to day and from year 
to year nw produce a life shadowed by a monotony that 
seeks relief in any form of passing excitement, be it 
gambling, or card-playing, or the stimulants of a sensational 
ress. 

The wonder is that the resultant population is so good. 
After reading Lady Bell’s chapters on “Recreation,” 
“Reading,” and “Wives and Daughters,” we are confirmed 
in an impression which grows with knowledge of the poor. 
It is that, when you get beneath the surface-difference, 
they are very much like the well-to-do. The fact of 
possessing or lacking money seems to make far less difference 
than most people suppose. Human nature peeps through. 
The monotony of clerical or professional labours—even the 
routine of writing or painting—does not differ very much 
in its effects from the monotony of manual labour. The 
weak man is subdued by his routine ; the strong man rises 
above it. It is amazing how many of these poor people 
read, and read well. That they should help one another, 
that their common misfortunes should draw them together, 
that they should be kind to the old and tender to the young 
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—all these are familiar, though always surprising ex- 
periences. But the new fact, emerging now into Parlia- 
ment and the light of day, is that these dim masses of 
people in our English industrial towns possess great reserves 
of character and brain-force. How to bring up these 
reserves into the battle-line, how to develope these under- 
ground forces without sudden explosion or disastrous 
eruption, is the chief problem of the coming time. 

Meanwhile, we have a state of society perhaps all the 
more interesting because in a century or so it may have 
passed away almost as completely as the state of slavery in 
the ancient communities of Greece and Rome. Modern 
society stands forth, after each of these investigations, more 
and more clearly as a society resting on a subject class. 
That subjection is embodied in no contract, and finds shape 
in no law. It cannot be described as slavery, or even 
serfdom, for it is combined with freedom of movement 
outside working hours. Work is on the whole not unfairly 
paid for, and it is conditioned carefully by the State from 
undue peril. The state of subjection is a product of that 
element in life yet unconquered by man, and called on that 
account by the name “ Necessity.” These people are free, 
but they must live in certain streets within a certain area 
and belonging to certain fortunate owners. It sounds a 
small matter, but that very necessity turns them into a 
tributary race, makes their freedom an illusion, and their 
leisure a mockery. They are well paid; but cannot pur- 
chase the chief things worth buying—sun, air, and space. 
They are not controlled by any man, but they are slaves of 
the machine. 

The great solace is that no human conditions endure. 
Never has change been so rapid as now: and the very 
machine that enslaves to-day will free to-morrow. Elec- 
tricity is now coming to the rescue of man with mighty 
gifts of speed, light, and power. It is brightening and 
purifying the workshops, and carrying the workmen once 
more back to nature. It will bring with it, as all new 
inventions do, new conceptions of social organisation. It 
will widen and lighten these dark towns, and bring man 
back to sweet nature. 
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Meanwhile, it is well to record that human character 
rises above all conditions, and displays its beauty against 
the most sombre backgrounds. Here in these little narrow 
streets flowers of character bloom, all the more beautiful 
for the black soil that bears them. Poverty refines as often 
as it brutalises: temptation—even that foul temptation of 
the drinkshop, for which the whole nation is responsible— 
strengthens as well as degrades. It is easy for the middle- 
class to call the poor unthrifty: but after studying the 
budgets of poor households, we often rise with amazement 
at the careful husbandry. Many of Lady Bell’s little 
vignettes of the poor households in Middlesbrough give 
us pictures of beautiful and happy lives. ‘Even in a 
palace life may be lived well,” said the world’s greatest 
sage, throwing scorn on all our scoldings of poverty. We 
doubt whether, when palaces have taken the place of these 
cottages, we shall be able to record any prettier episode of 
humanity than this page out of a delightful book : 


“A visitor found on one occasion in a cottage an 
old woman seated by the hearth who had not been 
there before. On inquiry, it appeared that she was 
a relation of the wife’s, an Irishwoman who, finding 
herself unprovided for and alone, had thought of her 
young kinswoman, this girl, whom she had not seen 
since she was a child, and had started off from the 
other side of Ireland, and suddenly appeared, telling 
the young couple she had come to live with them. 
They appeared to have taken it as a matter of 
course.” 


Who of us can say for certain that we should have 
done the same? 


Haro_tp SPENDER 
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HEN a famous man has been dead some years 

his biographers can usually be divided into two 

classes, those who build up the popular legend 
and those who labour to destroy it. After the first 
flight of biographers come such books as “The Rea/ 
Shelley,” “The Rea/ Byron,” “The TZrue Abraham 
Lincoln.” Often these books are written by friends of 
the dead, disgusted by the staring features which gossip 
and professionally romantic authors have painted on the 
popular imagination. In such cases the contrast be- 
tween successive portraits is apt to be bewildering. No 
sooner had we become familiar, for instance, with Byron 
as a desperate rake of sombre and volcanic passions, than 
he was presented to us as a man whose fate suggested 
Orpheus among Furies more than anything else, whose 
frugal fare was seldom seasoned with deeper potations than 
a mild tumbler of hot water and gin; and no sooner had 
this vision corrected the first, than we were obliged (this 
time on irrefutable evidence’) to admit that Byron was 
capable of disregarding, with the recklessness of a Renais- 
sance character, one of the strictest limitations which social 
morality imposes on the passions. 

The case of the book before us, the life of Verlaine, 
by M. Edmond Lepelletier,? is peculiar; the Verlaine of 
legend remains on the whole intact, although the author 
set out purposely with the intention of destroying this 
conception of him. The main features of Verlaine’s life 
and character were, indeed, too obvious not to find imme- 
diate reflexion in gossip and tradition; although this is 
not the same as saying that his personality is an easy one 
to understand. M. Lepelletier, an editor and journalist of 
repute in France, was Verlaine’s life-long friend. His 


1 See Astarte, by the late Lord Lovelace, 1906. 
* Sociéte du Mercure de France, 7 fr. 50 ¢. 
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relation to the poet and to the poet’s life was analogous to 
the part which Mr. Sydney Colvin has played in the career 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. M. Lepelletier was perhaps 
the poet’s oldest friend, he was his most faithful adviser 
and one of his earliest admirers ; on the other hand he was 
not his closest companion during the most reckless periods 
of his life. His claims to be Verlaine’s biographer were 
the possession of material more authentic and stretching 
over a greater number of years than any one else possessed, 
and the confidence of the poet at the rare times when he 
tried to steer himself through the confusions and disasters 
of his life, as well as during those hours when, rocking 
gently in sheltered waters of the state hospital and fanned 
by the tender breezes of adulation and pity, he poured 
out his confessions to anybody near, or when, once more 
released, he was wont to descant upon his crimes and 
sensualities, with alternating gusto and remorse, across the 
little marble tables of the cafés. 

But the qualification which makes M. Lepelletier an 
excellent biographer is the absence in him of any tendency 
to sentimentalise over, or to exaggerate for the sake of 
piquancy, the vices of Verlaine. In this respect his book 
contrasts favourably with the Verlaine Intime! of M. Ch. 
Donos, which is written in a jaunty and pointful slang, 
seeming to mock at the same time both the poet and any 
who may regret that he should have had such sordid 
weaknesses ; though it must be added that this book is 
also a great help towards understanding the poet. It 
contains a description of Verlaine’s last years, during which 
M. Lepelletier saw little of him. It contains accounts of 
his shifts to get enough money, of his relations with his 
publisher, and of his position among ks jeunes. In this 
respect of avoiding sentimentality M. Lepelletier’s bio- 
graphy also contrasts favourably with the article in La Ve 
Littéraire, by M. Anatole France, which closes in a vein 
itself of too Verlainesque humility. ‘Tu es failli, mais tu 
as confessé ta faute. Tu fus un malheureux, mais tu n’as 
jamais menti. Pauvre Samaritain, a travers ton babil 
d’enfant et les hoquets de malade, il t’a été donné de 

1 Libraire Léon Vanier. 
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prononcer des paroles célestes. Nous sommes des Pharis- 
iens, ‘Tu es le meilleur et le plus heureux.” Associations 
make the phrase “poor Samaritan” unhappy in_ this 
connexion ; for Verlaine never dressed the wounds of an 
unfortunate or “ brought him to an inn and took care of 
him.” “On the contrary it is recorded of him that he left 
his greatest friend penniless in London, decamping stealthily 
himself one night for the Continent. But in this estimate, 
as in so many estimates of the poet’s life by contemporaries 
whose literary skill had brought them well-being and 
honour while he remained poor and disgraced, there is a 
touch of a subtler Pharisaism than a tone of superiority 
need imply. It is not creditable to human nature, but it is 
true that among the living, few are so frankly praised as 
those whose fate cannot be really envied by the fortunate, 
Perhaps the admiration and still more the floods of for- 
giveness with which his career concluded were increased 
by a generous wish on the part of successful men of letters 
to set something more against the misery of a broken life ; 
but this praise of impulsive living, of a “childlike” abandon- 
ment to the moment, of a wild “ faun-like ” life in the midst 
of a starched hypocritical civilisation, in which most critics 
have indulged, these self-depreciations by comparison on 
the part of men who cultivate strenuously the opposite 
virtues and realise well enough at other times what 
wretched, lamentable, ugly facts such phrases cover, do not 
ring quite true in their mouths. How delicate and tempt- 
ing are the pleasures of humility! Verlaine himself is the 
poet of these delights, of the sweet ecstasies of self- 
abasement. If the reader, with the charm of Verlaine’s 
religious poems still upon him, can bear to compare 
them with the best imaginable—the test it is the triumph 
of every poet to invoke—he will certainly find that their 
weakness lies in a kind of emotional voluptuousness. 
The poet is blissfully happy in his repentance, hence 
the moving beauty of his poems; but at the same time he 
so revels in his own delight that he seems often to be 
seeking this emotion most eagerly for its own sake and 
not the object of it. To feel it intensely he must dwell 
upon his sense of his own baseness, and in the poems which 
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express this sense of his own worthlessness there is very 
seldom a note of real suffering. It seems more than easy 
for him to confess—indeed an ecstatic joy, and though that 
is natural, since he feels so sure of forgiveness, there is a 
tone in many of these utterances which suggests also that 
he is the more happy because there is so much to be 
forgiven. It is here his weakness shows. It is interest- 
ing to compare him with Coleridge, who resembled him 
in the fluidity of his emotions, in the simplicity with which 
he could express tenderness and hopes which are indis- 
tinguishable from fears, longing despondency and despairing 
admiration, who resembled him too in responsiveness, in 
dreaminess, in his hunger for affection and in never grow- 
ing embittered through shame and disappointment. But 
Coleridge, with an infinitely finer mind, had also the power 
of introspective scrutiny to enable him to distinguish which 
among those strange perceptions drawn from the shadowed 
borderland of consciousness were significant and which 
were not. Both poets were able to express in musical 
language these subtle perceptions and emotions, but Ver- 
laine did not know nearly so well their varying values. All 
the strange visions and sensations which came to him when 
peering at the world through a veil of wine or of confused 
recollection, were treasure-trove. He had little discrimina- 
tion. Coleridge had a far greater power of winning intimate 
affection ; though Verlaine was intimate in talk with every 
one, his friends were linked to him more often by pity 
and wonder than by affection. He was too frequently 
obsessed by images of lust, and the talk of those among 
whom he lived was mostly about art and not about the 
world. All these differences went to making Coleridge the 
greater poet, and the greater emotional beauty of his work 
can be suggested by comparing them in the matter we have 
been discussing, the expression, namely, of the emotions of 
humility and repentance. No other poets have expressed 
these passions with such intensity and simplicity. The 
contrast can be made clear by recalling the lines which 
Coleridge wrote after hearing Wordsworth read the 
Prelude. In the midst of a moving lament over his own 
weakness he suddenly checks himself. 
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“That way no more! and ill beseems it me, 

Who came a welcomer in herald’s guise, 
Singing of glory, and futurity, 
To wander back on such unhealthful road, 
Plucking the poisons of self-harm! And ill ‘& 
Such intertwine beseems triumphal wreaths 
Strew’d before thy advancing ! 


































rn 


: Nor do thou, 

) Sage Bard! impair the memory of that hour 

: Of thy communion with my nobler mind 

| By pity or grief, already felt too long ! 

, Nor let my words import more blame than needs. 
The tumult rose and ceased : for Peace is nigh 
Where wisdom’s voice has found a listening heart. 


Amid the howl of more than wintry storms, a 
The halcyon hears the voice of vernal hours ‘3 
Already on the wing.” e 


In Verlaine there is no expression of such delicacy in 
perfect humility as the line : 


“Nor let my words import more blame than needs.” 


On the contrary it was one of Verlaine’s strangest character- 
istics to confess frequently crimes and debauches of which 
he had never been guilty. One of the main objects of M. 
Lepelletier’s book is to prove that several of the offences 
to which Verlaine admitted with sighs and tears of remorse 
were imaginary. He assures us that the poet himself 
implored him to clear his memory of charges with regard 
to his friendship with Rimbaud, charges which Verlaine 
himself was largely responsible for originating. He denied 
these indignantly when his divorce was under decision ; but a 
when he felt those emotions of poignant remorse and self- a 
abasement through which he could pass to the emotional 
state of Sagesse his imagination apparently persuaded him 
that he was guilty. If this account of the workings of 
his mind is true, it is not so surprising to find in the 
midst of confession his self-reproaches turning sometimes to 
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self-satisfaction. ‘* Mais tout le méme,” he writes, “sans 
trop de vanite ou d’orgueil méme, le mot de Rousseau peut 
servir de morale moyenne a ma vie: on est fier quand on 
se compare.” 

But this emotional defect of a too great delight in the 
abasing of himself, which taints some of the most beautiful 
of his religious poems, does not affect all his work written in 
this mood. What could be more perfect than the following 
expression of a mood of less violent regret? 


“* Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme ! 
Un arbre, par-dessus le toit 
Berce sa palme. 


La cloche, dans le cie] qu’on voit 
Doucement tinte. 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 


Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille. 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville. 


— Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse ?” 


Nor did he ever write a poem in which he expressed more 
completely what was most lovable in himself than the one 
beginning— 


*J’ai la fureur d’aimer. Mon cceur si faible est fou. 
N’importe quand, n’importe quel et n’importe ou, 
Qu’un éclair de beauté, de vertu, de vaillance 
Luise, il s’y précipite, il y vole, il s’y lance, 

Et, le temps d’une étreinte, il embrasse cent fois 
L’étre ou l'objet qu’il a poursuivi de son choix ; 
Puis, quand illusion a replié son aile, 

Il revient triste et seul bien souvent, mais fidéle, 
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Et laissant aux ingrats quelque chose de lui, 

Sang ou chair. Mais, sans plus mourir dans son ennui, 
Il embarque aussitét pour l’ile des Chiméres 

Et n’en apporte rien que des larmes améres 

Qu’il savoure, et d’affreux désespoirs d’un instant, 

Puis rembarque.” 


ie 


There is no space in which to go further into his character 

as it appears in his works; the facts of his life are soon 

told. He was born at Metz in 1844. His father was a 

captain in the army; his mother brought with her a 

moderate dowry, on the capital and interest of which he 

lived for the most part until middle age. After taking his 

degree at Paris he got employment in a municipal bureau. 

He had written poems from the time he was fourteen years 
old ; now he began to frequent the gatherings of the poets, 

who called themselves the “ Parnassians,” among whom 
Leconte de l’Isle was then the most distinguished. Verlaine 
published his first book Poemes Saturniens in 1866. In the 
year of the Franco-Prussian war he married, and after the 
suppression of the Commune ran away from his bureau. 
His marriage was an unhappy one: he and his wife were 
separated and then divorced. The causes of their separation 
were in the first instance his increasing craving for alcohol, 
and secondly the influence of the insupportable Arthur 
Rimbaud. With him he set off on his travels in 1872. 
They spent much of their time in London. At Brussels 
Verlaine was condemned to two years solitary confinement 
, on the charge of wounding Rimbaud with intent to murder. 
The facts of his case are fully explained by M. Lepelletier, 
and if intoxication and a condition of strange nervous excite- 
ment are excuses, Verlaine is not much to blame. In a 
moment of blind excitement he fired a revolver at Rimbaud, 
who had persisted in a demand for money to enable him to 
return to Paris. The shot just grazed his hand. Verlaine 
was overcome with remorse for what he had done, and the 
quarrel was made up. On the way to the station, however, 
Verlaine became again very excited, and on his putting his 
hand in his pocket Rimbaud thought he was about to fire 
at him a second time. He called for help, and Verlaine was 
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arrested. No explanations could save him once the affair 
was in the hands of the police. During his imprisonment 
Verlaine was converted to the religion of his childhood, and 
while in prison he wrote Sagesse. After his release he taught 
French at two English schools, and later classics at a French 
seminary in the Ardennes. He never shook off the hold 
which the habit of drinking had over him. During this 
period he published two more volumes of poems, Fadis et 
Nagutre and Amour. The good influences on his life at this 
time were his mother and his passionate devotion towards 
a young man, who had been under him as a pupil at 
school. In 1885 he was again imprisoned for threatening 
his mother during one of his drunken fits. His life after 
her death, which occurred soon after his release, was a 
lamentable struggle with poverty, disease and his own vices. 
But he still continued to write, and he began to be regarded 
as the first poet of his age. He died in 1895. 
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UR last number recorded the results of the polling 

in the by-election at Jarrow, a three-cornered 

contest, which showed, as we remarked, an over- 
whelming majority forSocial Reform as against Tariff Reform. 
Since then, two more interesting contests 
have taken place. In Colne Valley, as at 
Jarrow, the Unionists and Tariff Reformers 
hoped to snatch a seat through a division of the Progressives, 
but they suffered an even more bitter disappointment than 4 
at Jarrow. Mr. Grayson, a youthful, enthusiastic, and in- “4 
dependent, if not very discreet, Socialist, obtained at the poll : 
3,648 votes, against 3,459 for Mr. Philip Bright, the Liberal 
candidate, and 3,227 for Mr. Wheler. In this instance, 
: therefore, the Opposition, whose negative policy consists in | 
resisting the reform of the House of Lords, the reform of 
the Land Laws and the reform of Education, and whose a 
positive policy consists in the substitution of Protection for 
Free Trade, could not poll one-third of the vote. The 
vacancy which occurred in North-West Staffordshire, 
through the regrettable death of Sir Alfred Billson, was still 
more significant, and certainly constitutes the most signal : 
blow that has been struck against Tariff Reform since the L 
General Election. North-West Staffordshire, it is to be | 
remembered, was a consistently Conservative constituency 


from 1886 to 1906. In that year, at the General Election, sy 
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Sir Alfred Billson won the seat by the enormous majority 
of 2,10g—a startling achievement, which, under normal cir- 
cumstances, could certainly not have been repeated. Mr. 
Twyford, the Unionist, was admittedly a strong candidate 
and was personally well liked in the neighbourhood as an 
excellent employer of labour. He was the beau idéal of the 
Tariff Reform League, for he had advocated Protection long 
before Mr. Chamberlain, and in fact was a sort of John the 
Baptist of the new faith. The ground also was considered 
to be peculiarly favourable for Fiscal propaganda. It is 
within easy distance of Birmingham and is in the Potteries, 
which are supposed to be dying from German competition. 
Mr. Twyford offered to save the local districts from ruin by 
applying the same remedy as Germany. If we do this, he 
said, we shall be as successful as Germany, and we shall get 
rid of German competition. But Mr. Stanley, the Liberal 
Labour candidate, who most happily united all the Progress- 
ive forces in the constituency, replied by pointing out that 
in the German Potteries the workmen have longer hours 
and lower wages, and not only so, but their wages do not go 
nearly so far as those of English workmen, because the 
prices of all the necessaries of life—bread, meat, clothes, 
boots, etc.—are all higher than in England, thanks to the 
Protectionist tariff. There was no answer to this reasoning, 
and Mr. Stanley was triumphantly returned by a majority 
of 2,349, an increase of 240 over that by which Sir Alfred 
Billson won the seat in 1906. One other incident of the 
election is worth noting. Mr. Twyford, who ran his 
campaign almost entirely on Tariff Reform, made a point of 
the undoubted fact that the building trade in the Midlands, 
and indeed in most parts of the country, is suffering from 
severe depression. It might in fact be placed among the 
ruined trades or decaying industries by the Tariff Reform 
League, if it were not that in this particular case there is no 
foreign competition to account for the phenomenon, Mr. 
Stanley explained that of all trades the building trade is 
most dependent upon a plentiful supply of capital, as well 
as upon reserves of savings in the pockets of the people. 
How, he asked, could you expect such a trade to be pros- 
perous, after a huge war like the war in South Africa, in 
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which the late Government, for whose policy Mr. Twyford 
stood, had wasted £250,000,000 of national capital ? Upon 
the whole the last three by-elections have been extra- 
ordinarily favourable to the cause of Reform, and they 
should encourage the Government to prepare for an appeal 
to the country against the House of Lords next year. 


At the time of writing we know that the two great 
measures of the Government, the English Land Bill and 
The the Scotch Land Bill, are both safe so far as 
Parliamentary the House of Commons is concerned, and the 
Session = same is true of the Evicted Tenants Bill for 
Ireland. But their fate in the House of Lords is not yet 
certain. All we know is that the House of Lords is a 
house of landlords, and would dearly like to destroy all 
legislation that aims at terminating, or even mitigating, 
the social and economic tyranny of large estates. In the 
House of Commons one well-known Liberal Imperialist 
ventured to oppose the Scotch Land Bill. Lord Rosebery’s 
theatrical oration against it in the House of Lords has not 
found the faintest echo among Liberals or Labour men. 
We do not see the slightest reason why the South of 
Scotland should not obtain the same advantages as the 
crofters have gradually been securing in the Highlands. 
In England, where almost no beginning has been made in 
the creation of small holdings or peasant proprietorships, it 
was hardly possible to avoid giving the administration of 
the measure in the first instance to County Councils. We 
fear that most of them will prove very unsatisfactory bodies, 
for the people in whose interests the reform has been carried 
are scarcely represented. Nevertheless, if the central 
authorities work with genuine enthusiasm, some good is 
certain to result. Apart from land legislation, upon which 
the Government is to be warmly congratulated, the chief 
features of the session have been the Budget, the disturb- 
ances in India, the Foreign and Colonial policies and the 
Army Bill. The Budget was disappointing, except for the 
large provision that was made for the reduction of debt ; 
and in view of the condition of the Money and Stock 
Markets, it is certainly fortunate that Mr. Asquith was able 
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to add so much to the Sinking Fund. Mr. Morley has 


steadily refused to allow his preparations for the reform of 
Indian administration to be interfered with or postponed by 
the unfortunate occurrences in Bengal and the Punjab. He 
has recognised that, although rioting must be suppressed, 
the measures for its suppression are not remedial, and that 
in order to find the proper remedies it is necessary to 
understand the causes of the unrest in India. The reforms 
Mr. Morley has announced are all worthy of a great 
Liberal thinker and statesman, and all go in the right 
direction, seeking on the one hand to soften the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, and bring it in closer touch with the 
feelings and needs of the Indian peoples, and on the other 
hand to enable the natives themselves to play a more useful 
and important part in the government of India. The 
addition of two native members to the Council in London, 
and the improvement of the Viceroy’s Council, are large 
reforms, and the Royal Commission, which is about to 
proceed to India, is sure to be of service. 


Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of foreign affairs has been 
severely, and we think deservedly, criticised in the Liberal 
The Foreign Press. He has done practically nothing for 
Office Macedonia, and those who are best informed 

on the matter consider that he has shown 

less sympathy, less knowledge and less power than Lord 
Lansdowne. Yet he has had several opportunities, such as 
the increase of the Customs Duties, the kidnapping of Mr. 
Abbot at Salonika, and the assault upon our acting Vice- 
Consul at Uskub. The pathetic failure of our representa- 
tives at the Hague must also, we fear, be ascribed to the 
Foreign Office, whose opposition to the Lord Chancellor’s 
proposals for the reform of maritime law and the protection 
of peaceful shipping has been most disastrous, alike to our 
national interests and our international reputation as a great 
commercial and peace-loving power. Happily the Foreign 
Office has not been able to obstruct international progress 
altogether, and though the work of the Hague Conference 
will be far less fruitful than it might have been had Liberal 
England been allowed to play its part, it will nevertheless, 
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as Sir John Macdonell shows in his article, prove of 
substantial and enduring value. Our disarmament proposals 
may also in time bear fruit, unless they are sterilised by the 
action of the Foreign Office. This House of Commons 
would not have endured the secrecy and obscurantism of 
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our foreign policy, but for the personal respect it feels for oe . 
| Sir Edward Grey himself. Credit is due to him for having : 
| kept the country out of the petty, cruel and often barbarous “a 
7 wars in which we were so often involved under the late ag 


administration ; and we may also record with satisfaction 
an improvement in our relations with Germany. But we 
hope that Sir Edward Grey will see the propriety of 5 
bringing his methods and his policy into harmony with e 
the feelings and wishes of the House of Commons. We a 
are by no means sure that the Foreign Office itself is not e 
largely to blame. It is surely time that the miserably 
narrow system of patronage by which our diplomats are Ai 
recruited should be done away with, so that the best minds 3 
of the nation may have an opportunity of serving in, perhaps, “4 
the most important branch of the national service. a 


The French Government cannot be congratulated on 
the sequel to its Morocco policy. No doubt the situation 
there was extremely difficult, but the very 

Morocco § worst course of action was adopted after 
Raisuli kidnapped Sir H. Maclean. At the 

end of July, some religious fanatics, preaching a holy war, 
suddenly appeared in the streets of Casa Blanca and called 
on the inhabitants to slaughter all Christians and Jews. 
As a result, eight unfortunate people were killed, and most 
of the European inhabitants took refuge on shipboard or 
in the Consulates. A French cruiser appeared and troops 
were landed. A single shot was fired by somebody, and 
thereupon several French and Spanish a of war 
proceeded to bombard the place, and they also fired upon a 
number of defenceless Moorish villages along the coast. 
These fatuous and inhuman proceedings deserve universal 
reprobation. Their atrocity is enhanced by the fact that G 
the delegates of the French Government were about to sign 2 
at the Hague a convention prohibiting the bombardment 
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of undefended towns on the coast. At the time of writing 
it looks as if the Clemenceau Ministry will suffer in public 
estimation, as it deserves to do, for the action of its fleet. If 
this is “ peaceful penetration” in Morocco, that policy is 
likely to prove humiliating and disastrous. What will the 
Moors and Arabs, whose innocent women and children have 
been murdered by French and Spanish naval shells, think of 
the proffered advantages of Christian civilisation ? 


“* What would Old Age Pensions cost?” is the question 
to which a short Blue Book! of 54 pages, prepared by the 
Local Government Board, gives, or provides 
The Cost of the materials for, an answer. A “ prelimin- 
Old Age Pensions seunnag on " — 
ary memorandum ” summarises the reports of 
five Committees or Commissions which have examined the 
subject, and adopts, for purposes of calculation, the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee,” as neither the 
Royal Commission of 1893-5 nor Lord Rothschild’s Com- 
mittee of 1896-8 could recommend ascheme. Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee, it will be remembered, proposed that a pension 
varying from five to seven shillings a week, according to 
the cost of living in the locality, should be given to the 
deserving poor. Two-thirds of the population, however, 
were disqualified under various heads—(i) Persons with 
incomes of more than ros. a week; (ii) Persons who had 
received poor relief within the last. 20 years ; (iii) Aliens, 
criminals and lunatics ; and (iv) Persons who could not 
pass a “thrift” test. These four classes exclude 37, 25, 
1°6 and 3°6 per cent. respectively, leaving only 32°4 per 
cent. qualified for pensions. With 65 years as the age 
limit, pensions (at 6s. a week) would cost 10$ millions, and 
just over 6 millions if that limit were raised to 70 years. 
Since these figures depend entirely on the exclusions under 
the income and poor-relief tests, they lose all value if these 
tests are unfair or impracticable. Mr. Sidney Webb argued 
in last month’s Arpany Review that the poor-relief test 
is utterly impossible, so that our 32 per cent. at once rises 
1 Cd. 3618. Price 54d. 


2 A Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Aged Deserving 
Poor, 1899. H. of C. Paper 296, 1899. 
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to 57. The income test, at least in the rigid form which 
Mr. Chaplin proposes, is obviously absurd. It would give 
a pension to a man with £800 in Consols or an income 
of gs. 6d. weekly, but would refuse a pension to a man with 
an income of 10s. 6d, weekly, or to one who has invested 
£400 in an annuity. Clearly, then, the maximum income 
allowed to a pensioner must be raised, perhaps to a pound a 
week, and some discretion might be allowed to the local 
pension authority to grant such pensions in specially 
deserving cases—say to persons with less than two pounds 
a week. With this relaxation the 37 per cent. disqualified 
under the income test would fall to less than 20; and 
indeed it is probable that the total percentage disqualified 
from all causes would not exceed that figure. 

Thus the “ residue of possible pensioners ” rises from 32°4. 
to 80 per cent., and the cost of their pensions (1,693,000 
at 5s. a week) rises to 22 millions. If the age limit is raised 
to 70 years the number of pensioners falls to one million, 
and the cost to 13 millions. If 3 millions are saved in poor 
relief, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to find 
ten millions. Clubs, licences and motor cars might yield 
3 millions, and Mr. Asquith already holds a nucleus of 24 
millions ; but we see no reason why the remainder should 
not be found by drastic reductions in the ‘“‘ burden of arma- 
ments.” Free Traders who are also social reformers will see 
that the great obstacles and dangers in their path are the 
exorbitant demands and wilful wastefulness of the unproduc- 
tive services, more especially of the War Office. Let us take 
warning in time from the welcome which the Tariff Reform 
press, eagerly grasping every argument for increased taxa- 
tion, has given to the memorandum, which it hails as “ the 
doom of Cobdenite finance.” Everything, therefore, goes 
to show that the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in order to redeem their pledge as to Old Age 
Pensions, must make haste to redeem their pledges of 
retrenchment, And the Estimates which will dominate the 
coming Budget are now about to be framed. The economy 
of Mr, Haldane’s Army Scheme will soon be brought to the 
test. Its author should work hard to avoid the unpopularity 
of standing between the nation and Old Age Pensions, 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE : THE GAINS 
AND LOSSES 


HOSE who expected little from the Conference at 
the Hague were at first least disappointed. Those 
who hoped for much have watched the proceedings 
with mixed feelings. For them there has been disillusion. 
They had been too sanguine. They had not reckoned with 
the strength of the opposition, at home as well as abroad, 
to their desires. They remembered the inspiriting words of 
the Prime Minister, and they thought that one of the first 
and most conspicuous parts of the proceedings would be 
the effort of Great Britain to bring about a reduction of 
armaments. They did not anticipate that this subject, by 
far the most interesting and most urgent to be discussed, 
would be mentioned late in the day and in a half-hearted 
fashion. They hoped for a conference of peace; it has 
been a discussion of the necessities and incidents of war. 
They expected that this country would always be the 
foremost in the advocacy of a liberal and enlightened 
policy ; they did not expect her to vote more than once 
with the reactionaries. 
One cause of this disillusion, fortunately, need not recur. 
At any future conference of the like kind there will not, it 
may be hoped, be committed a mistake which has done 
much to hinder the labours of the delegates, to make them 
appear irregular and futile, and to deteriorate the quality of 
the work. It is a mistake not new or unforeseen ; it was 
committed in 1899. To many who were interested in the 
success of the Conference and remembered its predecessor, 
it seemed that the best, indeed the only safe, way to 
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go to work was for each Government to prepare its 
programme long before the actual meeting; to do so 
openly ; to court discussion and invite suggestions from 
all quarters; to avail itself of technical advice, and to 
come to a final conclusion in the light of open day. 
There might, of course, be documents and facts which 
it was not desirable in the public interest to divulge. 
It might be politic to discuss certain points of detail in 
privacy. There could be no good reason for keeping secret 
the conclusions which had been come to as to matters of 
national importance until they were disclosed at the sittings 
of the Commissions. One of the obstacles to fruitful dis- 
cussion—natural with all this studied secrecy—has been the 
suspicion with which proposals of each of the great Powers, 
even when meant for the best, have been regarded. This 
difficulty has been increased—sometimes created—by the 
fact that there was insufficient time to examine them. 
What reason could there be for mystery if there was nothing 
to conceal? Must not proposals kept back with so much 
care be scrutinised narrowly? Such questions, it is clear, 
presented themselves to many of the delegates. 

It also seemed expedient and politic for each State not 
to go its own way, but, at an early date, to take into 
confidence nations (in our case such as the United States) 
likely to be in the main in accord, and to join as far as 
possible in a common programme. It would have been an 
innovation, but it would have been also an advantage, for this 
country to seek to gain to it the adhesion of China and 
Japan ; to enlist in a common cause these Powers growing 
in influence. Some private persons did what little they 
could to bring this about. They found friends of the 
Chinese Government ready to receive suggestions. Had 
this course been taken, the proposals of the different 
Governments—many of them extremely complicated and 
pregnant with consequences often far from obvious—would 
have been circulated among the Powers, with the result 
that their bearings would have been understood when the 
Conference met. The delegates would have met with 
knowledge of the proposals to be submitted and after 


having had opportunity of studying their details, and the 
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business of the Conference would have advanced rapidly 
and efficiently. 

A wholly different course was taken ; one not unnatural 
in the case of an ordinary Conference concerned with minor 
matters, but unsuitable to a meeting at which elaborate 
schemes, good or bad according to their details, were to be 
discussed. ‘There was profound secrecy as to the intentions 
of the various Governments. Their proposals were not 
disclosed to their own subjects. Parliament was not per- 
mitted to know what was to be done as to matters of vital 
moment. This secrecy did not ensure in our case careful 
preparation as to all matters. ‘The British Government,” 
remarks one observer at the Hague, “appears to have 
imitated the Russian Government in 1899 in lack of careful 
preparation ””—an opinion which is not quite just, but 
which has more truth in it than one could wish. And so 
at the Conference novel proposals were sprung upon its 
members. They were asked to give in a few days their 
assent to elaborate schemes. Our representatives—men of 
great experience—would have been of miraculous per- 
spicacity if they had seen the full bearings of some of the 
projects thus thrown at their heads. Of course, in spite 
of the precautions taken to preserve secrecy, much leaked 
out, to the loss of no one; and it is a pity that the com- 
plaints as to publicity seem to have come from the 
English delegation. Such a mode of doing business may 
not be much amiss, and is, of course, usual when States 
drive with each other a bargain which in its final form 
is simple ; a treaty, say, consisting of so many common- 
form articles as to fishery rights, or the cession of so 
much territory, etc. It is unsuitable, as the experience 
of the Institute of International Law has shown, for the 
discussion of such matters as International Arbitration, 
contraband, the constitution and functions of Prize Courts, 
the rights and duties of neutrals—matters as to which there 
is a long history, and as to which a few words, apparently 
harmless, in a draft code may be fraught with serious 
consequences. It would be rash to decide almost on the 
spur of the moment between some of the features of the 
English and German schemes for Prize Courts. For many 
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years, to refer to another question, there has been going on 
a discussion of the duties of neutrals. Delicate questions 
which have embroiled States have often arisen ; there are 
deep-seated differences of opinion as to some points. The 
French delegation submitted one set of articles on this ae 
subject; Germany submitted another. Members of the : 
Conference were called upon to decide in a few days questions 
requiring close consideration from many sides. 

One of the effects of preparing the programme in 
secret has been that England has been committed at the 
Hague, as to weighty matters, to a policy which might 
have been rejected at Westminster. It may fairly be 
conjectured that, if the subject of the exemption of a 
private property from capture at sea had been brought “a 





ae 


before the present House of Commons, there would 
have been a vote in its favour, and of a kind which no : 
Government could well disregard. In the result we were a 
found as to this question against the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, and China, and on 
the side of France, and the Republic of Columbia, 
Germany, it is true, made some reservations; but, as 
appears from the remarkable speech of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, reported in the Courrier de la Conférence, 
they were not unreasonable reservations ; they turned on 
the close connexion of contraband and blockade with i 
capture of private property. The English opposition A 
was thoroughgoing. Our delegates would not agree to “4 
the Belgian compromise to the effect that such property # 
might be seized in time of war, but on condition of being 4 
restored upon the conclusion of peace. I would say much “a 
the same as to the amazing declaration of England that Bi 
the right of capturing contraband, whether absolute or 
relative, should be given up. Would the House of 4 
Commons, if consulted, have given a mandate as to this? a 
Would such a proposal have ever been put forward, would E 
it have been pressed, if it had been discussed at home before = 
the Conference met? Few even of the strongest sticklers 
for neutral rights have asked for this surrender—a surrender 
which, I am inclined to think, runs counter to the tendency — 
of the time. In almost every country is a feeling that . 
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the trade in contraband is a questionable one, almost as 
bad as blockade running. The traffic is open to many 
objections. The distinction between it and direct, active 
intervention is hard to draw when contraband is exported 
wholesale ; for the sake of private gain a whole community 
may incur lasting odium, and may be brought to the 
verge of war. The strictures which Bright and Cobden 
passed on the builders of the A/abama and Alexandra 
apply, in degree, to the trafficers in munitions of war. 
The history of the A/abama dispute is a warning as to 
the perils incident to this somewhat sordid trade. Bitter 
experience led to the insertion in the Foreign Enlistment 
Act of stringent provisions against the exportation of one 
form of contraband, namely, armed ships. Some countries 
have lately prohibited in time of war the exportation of 
contraband of all kinds. To those who know the current 
of opinion on this subject the announcement by this 
country that she was willing to give up the right of capture 
was somewhat bewildering. It is true that we qualified our 
concession ; we proposed to give to the phrase “ auxiliary 
warship” so wide a significance that we were suspected 
of withdrawing with one hand what we had given with 
the other. The declaration as to contraband is a surrender 
of belligerent rights probably unequalled in history ; which 
is in itself not a very serious objection. But I am not sure 
that it is in the interests of peace. One may foresee that 
if the trade in contraband is to have free course at sea, 
there will be demands by aggrieved belligerents for the 
suppression of its exportation ; questions similar to that of 
the Alabama will be raised as to commodities other than 
ships; and the neutral may not be in the end better off 
than he is at present. At all events the matter merited 
careful discussion before such a proposal was mooted. A 
State which gives up the right of capturing contraband 
and insists upon the maintenance of the right of capturing 
private property takes up a perplexing position. A policy 
of secrecy is apt to be a policy of eccentricity; one out 
of harmony and touch with popular feeling. 

Such a policy, well enough in a_bureaucratically- 
governed country, has not answered ; and we may hope 
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some of the recent mistakes due to it will not be repeated. 
Sir Edward Fry submitted on behalf of England a series 
of proposals as to the conduct of business at the next 
Conference intended to insure full preparation of proposals 
and time for their consultation. I doubt, however, whether 
they are all that could be desired. Nothing short of regular 
meetings at short intervals—at less intervals than seven a 
years—and frank exchange of opinions beforehand will oe 
prevent the congestion, embarrassment and surprises which ag 
have somewhat marred the work of last month. a 

The expediency of frequent conferences and short pro- 
grammes is one lesson to be gathered from the experience . 
at the Hague in 1899 and 1907. Another lesson is the = 
advantage of publicity. Secret or underground diplomacy a 
may have its place; it provokes suspicion and is likely to be 
futile or barren when it is applied to such matters as were 
discussed at the Hague. 

I do not desire to dwell too much on failures and short- 
comings. But one other matter of regret must be named. 
At a conference of peace the name of peace has scarcely 
been mentioned. The talk has been of the operations and 
usages of war. There was little hope that in the present se 
temper of Europe anything would be done to stop the Be. 
rush towards military expenditure. It was, however, ex- 
pected, and not unreasonably, that there would be a calm 4 
and full discussion of the situation which would at least 7 
help to open the eyes of people who pay the price 
of competitive folly, and which would unmask the real 
opposers of disarmament, and that at an early stage in 
the proceedings England should bring forward the subject 
as urgent. That also was not to be. So far, there 
has been silence about the matter of chief importance. 
‘Nothing is heard about a standstill of armaments, least s 
of all from the British delegates,” writes one correspondent." a 

It is pleasanter to turn to another side of the work of the ie 
Conference. It will not be barren. ‘It will abate in some sy 


































_} The above article was written before Sir Edward Fry’s speech con- 
taining the important British offer regarding the limitation by diplomacy 
of ship-building programmes which has redeemed to some extent the credit of 
our representatives at the Hague.—Editor, 
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degree the injustice under which neutrals have suffered in 
almost every war. It will carry the reign of law into regions 
in which Faust recht has prevailed. Let us count the gains, 
and we shall find that they are not few or of small amount. 
I write before the Conference is over and with much 
uncertainty as to its results; but three gains seem to be 
fairly well assured. A few years ago a proposal to make 
obligatory among civilised nations a declaration of war 
before beginning hostilities would have been pronounced 
impracticable, and derided as unworthy of the attention 
of statesmen and soldiers. It has not merely been gravely 
and respectfully discussed; the differences revealed in 
debate related only to matters of detail, The French 
proposal requiring an explicit ultimatum or a formal 
declaration of war before the opening of hostilities and 
prompt notification to neutrals was adopted by the second 
section of the second Committee. The value of the vote 
was impaired by the rejection of a proposal to fix a substan- 
tial minimum time between the declaration and the actual 
commencement of hostilities. But even in its present form 
the resolution marks an advance, which, if nothing else were 
done, would make the Conference memorable. We may 
reasonably hope that we shall not witness civilised nations 
suddenly leaping at the throats of their adversaries. It is 
not much, it may be said, that the practice of the duellist 
replaces that of the footpad. A few years ago the change 
seemed impossible. 

The second probable gain is due to the co-operation of 
England and Germany. We may take it that the constitution 
of the Prize Court—a relic and symbol of a time when the 
rights of neutrals counted for nothing—will be improved. 
Whether the English or German scheme or a union of both 
is in the end adopted, there will be a right of appeal to a 
Court composed not solely of judges belonging to the 
captor’s country. I refrain from expressing an opinion 
as to the details of the scheme as finally adopted ; 
an opportunity of doing so may recur. It is enough 
to say that the Conference has in a practical way— 
hitherto universally denied them—recognised the right of 
neutrals. 
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The third, and in some ways the greatest, gain is the 
probable establishment of a permanent Court of Arbitration 
in a sense different from that which already exists, and 
independent of it. It will consist of paid judges of various 
nationalities. I do not know enough of the details of this 
measure—at the time when I write some of them are not 
settled—to be at all confident of the effect of such a 
measure. Some of my friends agree with the criticism 
of M. Bernaert; they think that it will prove a merely 
ornamental appendage to the structure erected in 1899— 
perhaps, they fear, it may be an awkward excrescence. I 
am inclined to think that it is a gain even if the business 
disposed of by the paid judges turn out to be small. Every 
addition to the framework of a permanent international 
organisation is a gain. It brings a little nearer the time 
when Humanity speaks and acts as one in regard to common 
interests, 

I say nothing of minor gains—several questions which 
diplomatists and text-writers have debated to no great 
purpose settled by a unanimous vote or by a majority 
sufficiently large to be practically conclusive. 

Even when the Powers have been much divided the 
discussion has not been altogether in vain. It is no mean 
gain that in time of peace, before a tribunal of experts, are 
calmly debated questions which, in the past, have been 
discussed by angry men with arms in their hands or by 
heated partisans. If you wish peace, prepare for it, is sound 
policy ;—it is also apostolic—‘ Seek peace and ensue it.” 

I am tempted to say something as to the policy of 
Germany during the Conference. It has been from first to 
last a rebuke to those who predicted that she would seek 
to mar and obstruct all good work, No delegate has been 
more helpful than Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. 

In what has been done there is too the promise of much 
more to come. Already as to a large part of the rights and 
duties of neutrals the points of difference between the chief 
nations have been sensibly narrowed. The need of a code of 
neutrality has become manifest in the course of the discus- 
sion. In considering the English and German proposals as 
to a Prize Court of Appeal, it has been fairly asked, What 
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law will this Court, composed of members of different 
nationalities, apply ? Will each member be guided by the 
practice of his own country, or will the Court administer 
general principles of equity? To take two questions which 
might come before it, a Russian and an English member 
would probably deal in ways wholly different with a com- 
plaint by the subject of a neutral State whose ship has been 
sunk at sea without being brought into port for adjudica- 
tion ; the former holding that such conduct was in certain 
circumstances permissible, the latter always condemning it. 
If the point before the Court were whether property of a 
neutral domiciled in a belligerent country was lawful prize, 
the English and French members would be divided. 
Where a French judge applied the test of nationality of 
the owner, an American or English judge would look to his 
domicile. There are some half-dozen questions which 
must be settled if the Prize Court of Appeal is to give 
satisfaction ; if it is not to be divided against itself, and if 
its decisions are to be consistent. In other words, there 
must be something like a code of neutrality ; a statement of 
the rights and duties of neutrals at least as complete as 
that which exists respecting the usages of war on land. 

It is an easy task to find shortcomings and imperfections 
in the work of the Congress. Obviously there has been 
much playing for one’s own hand ; much voting according 
to the immediate gains of particular nations; too little 
looking to common and permanent interests. We note 
many excellent proposals; we miss the presence of a 
unifying purpose. We hear much of the interests of this 
or that State; we catch few words indicative of a higher 
aim and wider outlook. Far from there being a disposi- 
tion, such as was feared on the part of the delegates, to 
be flighty and over-ambitious, scepticism, timidity and 
over-caution have characterised the discussions. The 
delegate, much talked of before the Conference met, 
who lived in the clouds and dreamed dreams has been 
unknown. There has been a little too much clinging to the 
earth, too great a disposition to hope for little, to take short 
views and to use inadequately a precious opportunity, too 
little of that vigour and boldness united with wisdom which 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 
enabled Lord Pauncefote to achieve a great success at the 
Hague in 1899. The work on hand has seemed greater 
than the men. “ Let us not be too ambitious,” the Presi- 
dent’s advice in his opening speech, has been perhaps a little 
too much taken to heart. But these criticisms and the like 
are not the whole truth. To-day the rights of neutrals are 
clearer and larger than they were. Obscure points have been 
cleared up. Some of the “ voeux” expressed are as im- 
portant as the “ résolutions”; they may be the “ résolu- 
tions” of to-morrow. The smaller Powers have had a 
hearing such as never before was given to them as to 
matters of moment. We note a reluctance on the part of 
the delegates to make much of their work. All the same, 
it is a beginning of an organisation such as the world has 
not known; the first realising of the hopes of far-seeing 
spirits who believed that the conduct of nations to each 
other might one day conform to the same standard as that 
which upright men in their dealings with each other seek 
to observe. 

Joun MAcpongELL 











MR. HALDANE’S ARMY REFORMS: 
SOME GENERAL OBJECTIONS 


HERE are two general objections to Mr. Haldane’s 

army reforms, either of which should have been fatal 

to them in any House of Commons, Liberal or 
Conservative ; the first, that they prevent a Government 
from ever knowing what army it will have for any enter- 
prise until it has first committed itself beyond recall, the 
second, that they weaken such Parliamentary control over 
the Executive as can be exercised through the Army 
Estimates. A further objection, that ought to have been 
fatal to them in a Liberal Parliament, is that they are an 
evasive and ineffectual application of Conservative principles. 
There are many other objections, but these will do. 

Mr. Haldane set out from the principle laid down by 
Lord Elgin’s War Commission that no system would be 
satisfactory that did not provide for expansion outside the 
regular forces of the Crown. This generalisation acquired 
great popularity with the late Government because it evaded 
all the causes of our military misfortunes in South Africa. 
To a country weary of an expansive war it recommended 
that our military system should be made expansive to match 
it; and it told men who were asking how we came to get 
into such a muddle that a disposition to do it again must 
now be assumed as a permanent political habit of all 
Governments, and that the army had better be reshaped 
accordingly. There are obvious reasons why a Conservative 
Government under the disgrace of a badly managed war 
should welcome such conclusions; but that a Liberal 
Secretary for War should adopt them so complacently was a 
queer paradox. For it stultified Liberal criticism of the 
war, which was directed—or at least so much of it as was 
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intelligent—not against the army for being too small for our 
policy, but against our — for being too large for the 


army ; not against the army for being deficient in expansive 


power—the last complaint that should have been made 
against a military organisation which was constructed to 
supply 80,000 men for a foreign war and supplied 480,000 
—but against the Government for subjecting it to such a 
strain. The whole idea of reorganising the army so as to 
make it capable of supporting repetitions of a policy con- 
demned by Liberals was fundamentally unsound, and 
Liberals should have attacked it from the first. It was a 
defection not only from Liberalism, but from the traditional 
military policy of the country loyally supported by Con- 
servatives up to the beginning of the Boer War. In 1888, 
Mr. Stanhope wrote a memorandum on the requirements 
from our army which was still accepted by those responsible 
for the Boer War, in which the obligations of the army 
abroad after garrisons had been supplied to India and the 
colonies were limited to a maximum of two army corps with 
cavalry division and line of communication. The obvious 
course for a Liberal Minister, who disapproved presumably 
of the policy of the war, was to revert to the military 
standard that had satisfied our policy up to 1899, or at least 
to show cause why it could no longer satisfy it. Mr. 
Haldane did neither, but assumed as a self-evident proposition 
that a policy which might require the support of an army 
on the scale of our requirements in the Boer War was the 
proper basis of Liberal army reform. 

This failure in principle carried with it the practical 
disadvantage of forcing Mr. Haldane to conceive the 
problem exactly as the two previous Secretaries for War, 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster, had done. The aim 
of all three was to provide an army that would be capable 
of carrying out enterprises like the Boer War with greater 
comfort. Mr. Brodrick’s plan failed because it was wooden 
and honest, and the scheme of Mr. Arnold-Forster, who had 
hit upon the idea of diluting an expensive army by turning 
the volunteers into a cheap reserve, broke down under his 
own and his Government’s unpopularity. Mr. Haldane 
drew the inference that his own scheme must neither be 
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wooden like Mr. Brodrick’s nor unpopular like Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s. His sacred principle then as army reformer was 
to be all things to all men. He found the volunteers com- 
plaining that their numbers were being reduced and their 
camps lengthened ; these were told that we could not have 
too many volunteers and that there must be no undue raising 
of the standard. When the economists were alarmed his 
scheme became one for the reduction of the regular army ; 
to the invasionists it was represented as an attempt to fit 
the volunteers for home defence, and to the blue water 
people as an attempt to find real use for the volunteers by 
fitting them for service abroad. The anti-militarists were 
consoled by the argument that after all the new territorial 
army was composed not of soldiers but of civilians, the 
conscriptionists by his aspirations after a nation in arms. 
There was no conceivable point of view to which he did 
not offer some temptation to agree; and he got his Bill 
through a House that his long speeches had made too 
somnolent to disagree and his amazing eclecticism too 
confused to devise a consistent plan of opposition. 

Mr. Brodrick’s army corps had died of being counted, 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme of an attempt to find out 
by medical examination how many volunteers were fit for 
foreign service. Mr. Haldane having learned wisdom by these 
failures obstinately refused to number his territorial army; 
he solved his military problem by the introduction of a 
number of indeterminate factors which meant infinity or 
zero or anything between according to the nature of the 
criticism that he was answering. If he were asked what 
the size of the army for foreign expeditions would be 
under his scheme, his reply was 150,000 + x,x being the 
number who would volunteer for foreign service from the 
territorial army, and 150,000 the size of the regular expe- 
ditionary force. If the questioner were one who objected 
to the Government having many men at its disposal for 
foreign enterprises, x it was explained would probably 
equal none ; if he was one who wanted as large an army as 
possible, x was explained to be practically the whole of the 
territorial army, to say nothing of the cadets and the nation in 
arms which stood behind it. As a solvent of Parliamentary 
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criticism, algebra has proved its value ; but not as the basis 
of army reform. Contrast with Mr. Haldane’s formule 
Mr. Stanhope’s clear statements of the obligations of the 
army after foreign garrisons had been provided— 


to aim at being able in case of necessity to send 
abroad two complete army corps with cavalry division 
and line of communication. But it will be distinctly 
understood that the probability of the employment of 
an army corps in any European war is sufficiently un- 
likely to make it the primary duty of the military 
authorities to organise our forces efficiently for the 
defence of this country. 


Although it knew that its expeditionary force was limited 
to two army corps, the late Government still blundered 
into a war that required 480,000 men. Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme informs the Government that its expeditionary force 
will be 150,000 and may be 450,000. How is it possible 
to base an intelligent foreign policy on such an ambiguity ? 
It actually sets a premium on miscalculations of the force 
that a given policy will require, because the Government 
has only to make a sufficiently serious miscalculation to 
double and treble the size of its forces. It encourages a 
Government to commit itself first, and to inquire the cost 
afterwards; it elevates the bungling practice of the last 
war into a recognised theory of military policy. This is 
not to reform the army, but to deny the essential conditions 
of reform, namely, a clear conception of what you mean 
to do with your army and what you do not. 

Questions about home defence are parried by similar 
ambiguity. The territorial army may be used indiffer- 
ently, if it is willing, for home defence or for the rein- 
forcement of the army abroad ; the progress of the war is 
to decide to which purpose it is to be put. If things are 
going badly abroad, and there is no danger at home, the 
territorial army will go abroad as it is trained to fitness ; if 
there is danger at home, it will stay at home. As though 
it were impossible to imagine circumstances in which it 
would be equally dangerous not to reinforce the army abroad 
and to leave ourselves without land defences at home. Up 
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to 1899, the chief duty of the regular army, according to 
Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum, was still home defence, 
although the volunteers existed for that and no other 
purpose. Now, it is not even the undivided duty of the 
volunteers. That a Liberal War Secretary should organise 
the volunteers as reserves to the regular army is the more 
surprising when one remembers the opposition which the 
Liberals offered in 1900 to the Volunteer Act, which 
allowed them to be used not as hitherto in case of “actual 
or apprehended invasion,” but of ‘imminent national 
danger or of great emergency.” Mr. Wyndham defended 
the change on the ground, not that volunteers were not 
required for home defence, but that the use of the older 
words in a public proclamation “ might paralyse diplo- 
macy and precipitate the very thing that the Govern- 
ment wished to avoid.” Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, on 
July 24, 1900, opposed the change on the ground that it 
would alter the character of the force. The volunteer force 
was raised and maintained purely for domestic service. 


Sir H. Vincent: There are 11,000 at the front. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman: Not as volunteers. 
Such a thing had never been contemplated as volunteers 
serving out of the country. By altering the words as 
proposed they would abolish the distinction between 
the regular army and the volunteers. 


This is exactly what the present Government has done 
in the most thorough and systematic manner. What has 
happened between 1900 and 1907 to justify this complete 
revolution of opinion? In what respect is our military 
position at home more secure than it was seven years ago 
to justify this change in the volunteer force, or the military 
position abroad less secure to demand the doubling and 
trebling of our expeditionary force? 

A further general objection to Mr. Haldane’s policy is 
that it weakens the control of Parliament over a Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. The military and naval estimates 
are the only way in which current control as distinguished 
from retrospective punishment can be exercised. By fixing 
the size of the regular army, it can exercise some check on 
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a policy which involves the country in military dangers 
beyond its power to deal with. The ambiguous functions 
of the new territorial army much impair the value of 
this check ; for the whole of the army can now be used 
indifferently for the support of the Government’s policy 
abroad. Before the Boer War, for example, the Govern- 
ment could not pursue a policy in India that involved in 
the event of war a reinforcement of its defences from this 
country by more than two army corps without exposing 
itself to the charge of incompetence. It has now a 
margin which, if the territorial army volunteers in whole 
divisions, may reach 300,000 men. That is to say, it is inde- 
pendent of Parliamentary control to the extent to which 
the territorial army can be induced to volunteer. The 
power of fixing the numbers of an army, which Parliament 
still retains, is quite valueless unless it knows for what 
purpose each portion of the army is intended; and this 
knowledge the Bill takes away from it. Legislation is the 
smaller half of a Government’s work, and this new limita- 
tion of Parliamentary control over the Executive is com- 
parable, as a diminution of the Commons’ power, to the 
Lords’ veto over its legislation. A further infraction of 
the Commons’ power over the army was the compromise 
reached over the cadets’ clause. The House of Commons 
vetoed the grant of money to cadets under sixteen, and the 
House of Lords struck out the veto. The compromise 
actually reached and tamely accepted in the Commons was 
that, though public money could not be devoted to these 
objects, private subscriptions could; in other words, it 
denied the right of the Commons to regulate the size of 
the army. For obviously, if the principle that private 
subscriptions give the right to specify the use to which 
they are put applies to cadets, it will also apply to volunteers ; 
and Parliament loses the right to regulate the size of the 
territorial army except in so far as it pays for it. It thus 
becomes at least theoretically possible to call into existence 
by private subscriptions a “non-provided army” quite 
independent of the control of the House of Commons. 
Indeed, if,as was said in the House of Lords, the Government 
looks to the new Associations to raise money by private 
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subscriptions, this danger is at any rate not purely theoretical. 
Suppose, for example, that the propertied classes became 
really seriously alarmed at the growth of what they 
regarded as confiscatory Socialism, they might think it 
quite worth their while to devote considerable sums to 
raising a “non-provided” army for the defence of their 
own interests. The consent of Parliament would not be 
necessary, and the Executive could not withhold its consent 
without diminishing its potential army in the event of war. 

Mr. Haldane’s scheme then is objectionable in three 
ways. Its main object is to provide an army for foreign 
wars far larger than has ever previously been contemplated 
by any Government—an object inconsistent with Liberal 
conceptions of foreign policy ; it provides this army ina 
way that makes it impossible for a Government to co- 
ordinate its policy and its military preparations, because it 
can never know what its strength will be until a military 
crisis has arisen ; and both in what it provides and what it 
neglects to provide is an encroachment by the Executive 
on Parliamentary control. These defects have all arisen in 
the first instance from the same cause—the desire to 
shirk a plain statement of the military issues left before the 
country by the late Imperialist movement. Mr. Haldane’s 
army policy neither repudiates Imperialism nor accepts its 
logical military consequences, which are the conversion of 
the existing volunteer force into a militia with a period of 
compulsory training on enlistment, and the enforcement of 
the Ballot Act, so as to provide the country with a third 
line for home defence when the first and second lines are 
engaged abroad. 

Any Liberal scheme must begin by repudiating the 
Imperialism of the late war ; that is to say, it must definitely 
abandon in relation to our self-governing colonies all idea of 
using force. That brings us back to the conceptions of the 
army’s duties that obtained before the Boer War. War in 
the colonies having been ruled out of account as inconsistent 
with the principles of responsible self-government, only 
India and Egypt remains as fields for the employment of 
any considerable expeditionary force. If the standard of 
strength that satisfied the Government’s military advisers 
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ten years ago does not satisfy them now, that will be a proof 
that our general policy in India and Egypt is in need of 
revision, and it will become the duty of Liberals to bring it 
more into conformity with the wishes of their peoples, and so 
lessen the strain upon ourselves. That the strain should be 
at any rate no greater than it was under an Imperialist 
Government ten years ago should surely not seem an 
extravagant ambition for Liberals. Having thus by loyal 
concert with the departments for India, the colonies and 
foreign affairs recovered the ground lost by the Imperialism 
of the late Government, the next duty of a Liberal War 
Secretary would then be to place home defence on a 
scientific basis. With a supreme fleet, home defence on 
land may reasonably be left to a civilian army ; a sufficient 
number of volunteers should be reserved for this duty and 
made fit in every way for its performance, whatever the 
cost in money might be. For nothing is so certain as that 
our fleets will never be allowed freedom of movement, but 
will be condemned to the passive defence of our coasts 
unless there is always a sufficiently large and well-organised 
land force to make defence visible in the absence of the 
fleet. If the volunteers do not supply this force, it would 
have to be supplied by conscription, a danger to which Mr. 
Haldane’s proposal to get rid of the third line brings us 
appreciably nearer, and one that Liberal policy should seek 
to avert by every means in its power. Probably, after due 
provision had been made for home defence, there would 
still be many volunteers left over in a force of 250,000, and 
these might well be used as a second line to support the 
regular army abroad, or a reserve of volunteers might be 
formed for the same purpose. But Parliament would 
always know exactly how many men were being used for 
this purpose, and, of course, the number necessary for home 
defence would always be left intact. And as Liberal policy 
developed, the existence of these volunteer reserves might 
be used to effect further reduction in the size of the regular 
expeditionary force. But whatever party were in power 
there would always be a clear and visible connexion 
between policy and land armaments. 
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MORALITY UNDER SOCIALISM 


HE tendency of the Evolution Theory, as it pene- 

trates human thought, is to rub out lines—the old 

lines of formal classification. We no longer now 
put in a class apart those animals which have horns or 
cloven hooves, because we find that continuous descent and 
close kinship weave relations which are not bounded by 
horns or hooves. And, for a not dissimilar reason, modern 
thought, based on the theory of evolution, is tending to rub 
out the hard and fast lines between moral Right and Wrong 
—the old formal classifications of actions as some in their 
nature good, and some in their nature bad. 

The Eastern, or at least Indian, thought and religion 
rubbed out these lines long ago. Its philosophy indeed was 
founded on a theory of Evolution—the continuous evolution 
or emanation of the Many from the One. It could not 
therefore regard any c/ass of beings or creatures as essentially 
bad, or any c/ass of actions as essentially wrong, since all 
sprang from acommon Root. The only essential evil was 
ignorance (avidya)—that is, the fact of the being or creature 
not knowing or perceiving its emanation from, or kinship 
with, the One—and of course any action done under this 
condition of avidya, however outwardly correct, was essen- 
tially wrong ; while on the other hand a// actions done by 
beings fully realising and conscious of their union with the 
One were necessarily right. 

Of this attitude towards Right and Wrong there are 
abundant instances in the Upanishads. The choice of the 
path does not lie detween Good and Bad, as in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, but it lies above and in a region transcending 
them both. “ By the serenity of his thoughts a man blots 
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out a// actions, whether good or bad.”! “He does not 
distress himself with the thought, Why did I not do what 
is good? Why did I do what is bad?”? All religions 
indeed, by the very fact of their being religions, have indi- 
cated a sphere above morality, to which their followers shall 
and must aspire. What else is St. Paul’s reiterated charge 
to escape from the dominion of sin and law, into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God? And in all ages the 
great mystics—those who stand near the fountain-sources 
of evolution and emanation—have seen and said the same. 
Says Spinoza :—‘ With regard to good and evil, these terms 
indicate nothing positive in things considered in themselves, 
nor are they anything else than modes of thought, or notions 
which we form from the comparison of one thing with another. 
For one and the same thing may at the same time be both 
good and evil, or indifferent.” * 

Here indeed, in these pregnant words, we come upon the 
very root of the matter. A thing, an action, may be called 
good or bad in respect to a certain purpose or object ; but 
in itself, No. Wine may be good for the encouragement of 
sociability, but may be bad for the liver. The Sabbath-day 
may be pronounced a beneficial institution from some points 
of view, but not from others. A scrupulous respect for 
private property may certainly be a help to settled social 
life; but the practice of thieving—as recommended by 
Plato—may be very useful to check the lust of private 
riches. ‘To speak of wine as in its nature good or bad is 
manifestly absurd; and the same of a pious respect for 
private property or the Sabbath-day. These things are 
good under certain conditions or for certain purposes, and 
bad under other conditions or for other purposes. But of 
course it belongs and goes with the brute externalising tend- 
ency of the mind, to stereotype the actual material thing— 
which should be only the vehicle of the spirit—and give # 
a character and a cult as good or bad. The Sabbath ceases 
to be made for man, and man is made for the Sabbath. 
Law, Custom, Pharisaism, and Self-righteousness spring up 

1 Maitrayana-Brahmana-Upanishad, V1. 34, 4. 
® Taittiriyaka-Up, IL. 9, etc. 
8 Spinoza’s Ethic, Part IV. 
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and usurp the sphere of morality, and all the histories of 
savage and civilised nations, with their endless fetishes and 
taboos and superstitions and ceremonies, and caste-marks and 
phylacteries, and petty regulations and proprieties,—includ- 
ing bitter scorn and persecution of those who do not fulfil 
them,—are but illustrations of this process. 

All the prophets and saviours of the world have been 
for the Spirit as against the letter—and the teachings of all 
religions have in their turn become literalised and fossilised ! 
Perhaps there has been no greater anti-literal than Jesus of 
Nazareth, and yet perhaps no religion has become more a 
thing of forms and dogmas than that which passes under his 
name. Even his counsels of Gentleness and Love—which 
one would indeed have thought might escape this process— 
have been corrupted into mere prescriptions of morality, 
such as those of Non-resistance, and of philanthropic 
Altruism. 

It seems strange indeed that so great a man as Tolstoy 
should have lent himself to this process—to the pinning 
down of the excellent spirit of Christ (who by the way was 
man enough to drive the money-changers out of the Temple) 
to a mere formula, as one might pin a dragonfly to a labelled 
card—Thou shalt not use Violence: thou shalt not Resist! And 
all the while to cleave to a formula only means to admit the 
evil in some other shape which the formula does not meet 
—to forswear the stick only means to resort to rebuke and 
sarcasm in self-defence, which may inflict more pain and a 
deeper scar, and in some cases more injury, than the stick ; 
or if self-defence in any shape is quite forsworn then that 
only means to resign and abandon one’s place in the world 
completely. 

And the same of the somewhat spooney Altruism, which 
was at one time much recommended as the maxim of 
conduct. For all the while it is notorious that the specially 
altruistic people are as a rule painfully dull and uninteresting, 
and afford far less life and charm to those around them than 
many who are frankly egotistic; and so by following a 
formula of Altruism it seems they wreck the very work 
they set before themselves to do—namely, that of making 
the world brighter ! 
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Against these weaknesses of Christianity Nietzsche was 
a healthy reaction. It was he insisted on the terms “‘ good ” 
and “bad” being restored to their proper use, as terms of 
relation—“ good” for what? “bad” for what? But his 
reaction against maudlin altruism and non-resistance led 
him towards a pitfall in the opposite direction, towards the 
erection of the worship of Force almost into a formula, 
Thou sha/t use Violence, thou sha/t Resist. His contempt 
for the feeble and the spooney and the knock-kneed and the 
humbug is very delightful and entertaining, and, as I say, 
healthy in the sense of reaction ; but one does not get a 
very clear idea what the strength which Nietzsche glorifies 
is for, or whither it is going to lead. His blonde beasts and 
his laughing lions may represent the Will to Power ; but 
Nietzsche seems to have felt, himself, that this latter alone 
would not suffice, and so he passed on to his discovery or 
invention of the Beyond-man—+.e. of a childlike being 
who, without argument, affirms and creates, and before 
whom institutions and conventions dissolve, as it were of 
their own accord.!_ This was a stroke of genius; but even 
so it leaves doubtful what the relation of such Beyond-men 
to each other may be, and whether, if they have no common 
source of life, their actions will not utterly cancel and destroy 
each other. 

He saw apparently that there zs a life, and an 
inspiration of life, beyond all technical good and evil. 
But for some reason—partly perhaps because of the natural 
difficulty of the subject, partly because the Eastern thought 
did not quite represent what he wished to say—he never 
stated the matter very definitely, and his outline of the 
Superman remains cloudy and uncertain, vague and variously 
interpreted by followers and critics. 

The question arises, What do we need? We are to-day, 
in this matter, in a somewhat parlous state. The old codes 
of Morality are moribund ; the Ten Commandments com- 
mand only a very qualified assent ; the Christian religion as 
a real inspiration of practical life and conduct is dead ; the 


_1 It must be remembered that Nietzsche supposes three stages of the 
spirit—(1) the Camel, (2) the Lion, and (3) the Child. And the Beyond- 
man properly corresponds to the last stage. 
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social conventions and Mrs. Grundy remain, feebly galling 
and officious. What are we to do? Are we to bolster up 
the old codes, in which we have largely ceased to believe, 
merely in order to have a code ?—or are we to let them 
o? 

' Of course, if we have decided what the final purpose or 
life of Man is, then we may say that what is good for that 
purpose is finally “ good,” and what is bad for that purpose 
is finally “evil.” The Eastern philosophy, as I have said, 
deciding that the final purpose of Man is absorption in 
Brahm, declares a// actions to be evil (even the most saintly) 
which are done by the self as separate from Brahm ; and all 
actions as good which are done in the condition of vidya or 
conscious union. But here, though a final good and evil 
are allowed and acknowledged, as existing respectively in the 
conditions of vidya or avidya, those conditions altogether 
escape any external rule or classification. 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, taking up this subject not long 
ago in a criticism! of Mr. Orage’s little book on Nietzsche, 
said that all this talk about “beyond good and evil” was 
nonsense; that we must have some code; and that in 
effect, any code, even a bad one, was better than none. 
And one sees what he means. It is perfectly true, in a 
sense, that the harness, the shafts, and the blinkers keep a 
large part of the world on the beaten road and out of the 
ditch, and that folk are always to be found who, rather than 
use their higher faculties, will rely on these external guides ; 
but to encourage this kind of salvation by blinkers seems 
the very reverse of what ought to be done ; and one might 
even ask whether salvation by such means is salvation at 
all—whether the ditch were not better ! 

Besides, what can we do? It is not so much that we 
are deliberately abandoning the codes as that they are 
abandoning us. With the gradual infiltration of new 
ideas, of Eastern thought, of Darwinian philosophy, of 
customs and creeds of races other than our own, with 
Mr. Shaw lecturing on the futility of the Ten Command- 
ments, and so forth, it is not difficult to see that in a short 
while it will be impossible to rehabilitate any of the ancient 


1 Daily News, December 29, 1906. 
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codes, or to give them a sanction and a sense of awe in the 
public mind. If with Mr. Chesterton we should succeed 
in bolstering up such a thing for a time—well, it will only 
be for a time. 

And the question is, whether the time has not really 
come for us to stand up—like sensible men and women— 
and do without rules; whether we cannot trust ourselves at 
last to throw aside the blinkers. The question is whether 
we cannot realise that solid and central life which underlies 
and yet surpasses all rules. For truly, if we cannot do this, 
our state is pitiable—having ceased to believe in the letter 
of Morality, and yet unable to find its spirit ! 

It is here, then, that the New Morality comes in, as 
more or less clearly understood and expressed by the pro- 
gressive sections to-day. Modern Socialism, in effect, taking 
up a position in its way somewhat similar to that of Eastern 
philosophy, says: Morality in its essence is not a code, but 
simply the realisation. of the Common Life ;’ and that is a 
thing which is not foreign and alien to humanity, but ve 
germane and natural to it—a thing so natural that without 
doubt it would be more in evidence than it is did not the 
institutions and teachings of Western civilisation tend all 
along to deny and disguise it. To liberate this instinct 
of the Common Life, freeing it from hard and cramping 
rules, and to let it take its own form or forms—grafted on 
and varied of course by the personal and selective element 
of Affection and Sympathy—is the hope that lies before 
the world to-day for the solution of all sorts of moral and 
social problems. 

And the more this position is thought over, the more, 
I believe, will it commend itself. The sense of the common 
Life, of the common welfare, the instinct of Humanity, or 
of general helpfulness, are things which run in all directions 
through the very fibre of our individual and social life—just 
as they do through that of the gregarious animals. In a 
thousand ways : through heredity and the fact that common 
ancestral blood flows in our veins—though we be only 

* I need hardly say that this does not mean, as Nietzsche so often and 


sardonically suggests, the realisation of the common-place life, but something 
very different. 
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strangers that pass in the street ; through psychology, and 
the similarity of structure and concatenation in our minds ; 
through social linkage, and the necessity of each and all to 
the others’ economic welfare ; through personal affection 
and the ties of the heart; and through the mystic and 
religious sense which, diving deep below personalities, 
perceives the vast flood of universal being—in these and 
many other ways does this Common Life compel us to 
recognise itself as a fact—perhaps the most fundamental 
fact of existence. 

To teach this simple foundational fact and what flows 
from it to every child—not only as a theory, but as a 
practical habit and inspiration of conduct—is not really 
difficult, but easy. Children, having this sense woven into 
their very being, grow up in the spirit and practical 
habitude of it, and from the beginning possess the inspir- 
ation of what we call Morality—far more effectually indeed 
than copy-book maxims can provide. Respect for truth, 
consideration towards parents and elders, respect for the 
reasonable properties, dignities, conveniences of others, as 
well as for one’s own needs and dignities, become perfectly 
natural and habitual. And that this is no mere hypothesis 
the example of Japan has lately shown—where every young 
thing is brought up so far drenched in the sentiment of 
community that to give one’s life for one’s country is looked 
upon as a privilege.’ The general lines, I say, of morality 
would be secure, and much more secure than they now are, 
if we could only bring the children up in an educational 
and practical atmosphere of that solidarity which as a 
matter of fact is demanded to-day by socialism and the 
economic movement generally. 

And on this ground-work, as I have hinted, Personal 
Affection and Sympathy would build a superstructure of 
their own; they would outline a society as much more 
beautiful, powerful and closely knit than the present one 
founded on the Cash-nexus, as, say, the Athenian society of 


1 Many Japanese committed suicide on account of not being allowed to 
join in the Russian War. See also Lafcadio Hearn’s description of the 
habitual dignity and courtesy of the youth of Japan.—Life and Letters, 
vol, i,spp.y112, 113. 
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the time of Pericles was superior to that of the Lapithe 
who first bitted and bridled the horse. 

While the general Life, equal, pervasive, and in a sense 
undifferentiated, is a great fact which has to be acknow- 
ledged ; so this personal Love and Affection, choosing, 
selecting, and giving outline and form to that life, is equally 
a fact, equally undeniable, equally sacred—and one which 
has to be taken in conjunction with the other. 

I say equally sacred ; because there has been a tendency 
(no doubt due to certain causes) to look upon personal 
affection, in its various phases from slight inclinations of 
sympathy to the strongest compulsions of passion, as 
something rather dubious in character, at best an amiable 
weakness not to be encouraged. ‘Tolstoy, in one of his 
writings, figures the case of a little household in days of 
famine not really having bread enough for their own wants. 
Then a stranger child comes to the door and pleads for food. 
Tolstoy suggests that the mother ought to take the scanty 
crust from her own child to feed the stranger withal, or at 
least to share the food equally between the two children. 
But such a conclusion seems to me doubtful. 

Whatever “ ought” may mean in such a connexion, we 
know pretty well that such never wi// be the rule of human 
life, we may almost say never can be ; perhaps we should be 
equally justified in saying, never “ought” to be. For obvi- 
ously there must be preferences, selections. Our affections, 
our affinities, our sympathies, our passions, are not given 
us for nothing. It is not for nothing that every individual 
person, every tree, every animal has a shape, a shape of 
its own. If it were not so the world would be infinitely, 
inconceivably, dull. Yet to ask that a mother should in 
all cases treat strange children exactly the same as her own, 
that a man from the oceanic multitude should single out no 
special or privileged friends, but should love all alike, is to 
ask that these folk in their mental and moral nature should 
become as jellyfish—of no distinct shape or satisfaction to 
themselves or any one else. Profound and indispensable as 
is the Law of Equality—the law, namely, that there is a 
region within all beings where they touch to a common and 
equal life—the other law, that of Individual predilection, is 
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equally indispensable. Try to reduce all to the one motive 
of the general interest, and you might have a perfect 
morality, but a morality woodeny, hard and dull, without 
form and feature. Try to dispense with this, and to found 
society on individual affection and love, and on individual 
initiative, without morals, and you would have a flighty, 
unstable thing, without consistency or backbone. 

My contention, then, is that our hope for the future 
society lies in its embodiment of these two great principles 
jointly : (1) the recognition of the Common Life as pro- 
viding the foundation-element of general morality, and (2) 
the recognition of Individual Affection and expression—and 
to a much greater degree than hitherto—as building up the 
higher groupings and finer forms of the structure. And in 
proportion as (1) provides a solider basis of morals than we 
have hitherto had, so will it be possible to give to (2) a 
width of scope and freedom of action hitherto untried or 
untrusted. Conjointly with the strengthening of these 
principles of Solidarity and Affection in society must of 
course come the strengthening of Individuality—the right 
and the desire of every being to preserve and develop its 
own proper shape, and so to add to the richness and interest 
of society—and this involves the right of Resistance, and 
(once more) the relegation of the formula of non-resistance 
into the background, as mere jellyfish morals. 

These considerations, however, are leading us too far 
afield, and away from the special subject of our paper. I 
mention them chiefly in order to show that while we are 
considering Morality as a foundation-element of Society, it 
must never be lost sight of that it is not the only element, 
and that it would be comparatively senseless and useless 
unless grafted on and complemented and completed by the 
others. 

The method of the New Morality, then, will be to 
abandon formule (except as illustrations) and to bring 
children up—and so indirectly all citizens—in such con- 
ditions of abounding life and health that their sympathies, 
overflowing naturally to those around them, will cause 
them to realise in the strongest way their organic part in 
the great whole of society—and this not as an intellectual 
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theory, so much as an abiding consciousness and foundation- 
fact of their own existence. Make this the basis of all 
teaching. Make them realise—by all sorts of habit and 
example—that to injure or deceive others is to injure them- 
selves—that to help others somehow satisfies and fortifies 
their own inner life. Let them learn, as they grow up, to 
regard all human beings, of whatever race or class, as ends 
in themselves—never to be looked upon as mere things or 
chattels to be made use of. Let them also learn to look 
upon the animals in the same light—as beings, they too, 
who are climbing the great ladder of creation—beings with 
whom also we humans have a common spirit and interest. 
And let them learn to respect shemse/ves as worthy and 
indispensable members of this great Body. Thus will be 
established a true Morality—a morality far more searching, 
more considerate of others, more adaptive and more genuine 
than that of the present day—a morality, we may say, of 
common-sense ; but a morality without a code, without 
definite and limiting formule.1 

And if it be again said that a morality of this kind, 
which rests on a principle and a mental attitude only, is a 
danger, let us pause for a moment to consider how much 
more dangerous is one which rests on formule. If 
morality without a code is a serious matter, how much 
more serious is one which is nailed up within a code! For 
looking back on history it would sometimes seem that the 
black-and-white, the this-thing-right-and-that-thing-wrong 
morality has been the most wicked thing in the world. 
It has been an excuse for all the most devilish deeds and 
persecutions imaginable. A formula of the Sabbath-day, a 
formula about Witchcraft, a formula of Marriage (regard- 
less of the real human relation), a formula concerning Theft 
(regardless of the dire need of the thief)—and burnings, 
hangings, torturings without mercy! The terrible thing 
about this Right and Wrong morality is not only that it 
leads to these dreadful reprisals; but that it brands upon 


1 This morality, indeed, may be said to be implicit in much of the teaching 
of Christ ; yet, curiously enough, it has never been seriously adopted by any 
Church. And as to the regard for animals as ends in themselves, the Roman 
Catholic Church, I believe, positively repudiates any such attitude. 
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the victim as well as upon the oppressor the fatuous notions 
that a certain ¢hing is right or wrong, and that what one has 
to do is to save onese/f—two notions both of which are 
directly contrary to true Morality. A boy tells a verbal 
lie—perhaps through fear, perhaps through inadvertence. 
He has broken a formula and is immediately caned. 
Moral: he will keep to verbal truth afterwards—however 
mean or insidious it may be—and be pharisaically self- 
satisfied ; but he will never realise that the importance of 
truth and lies rests not in the words, but in the confidence 
and mutual trust which they either create or destroy. The 
peculiarly English worship of Duty is open to the same 
objection. “Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds,” 
and splendid as is the conception and practicé of Duty, as a 
self-oblivious inspiration and enthusiasm, it becomes a truly 
revolting thing when it takes the all-too-common form “I 
have done my Duty, I’m all right!” “Iam going to do 
my Duty, whatever becomes of you.” Can anything be 
imagined more disintegrating to society, more certain to 
split it up into a dustheap of self-regarding units, than a 
formula of this kind? “It is my painful Duty to condemn 
you to be hanged by the neck until you are dead,” says the 
Judge to the wretched girl who, in a frenzy of despair, has 
drowned her baby. What he really means is that while he 
perfectly recognises the monstrosity of the Law which he 
has sworn to administer, and the soul-killing effect on the 
girl which his sentence may have, yet in order to save /im- 
self from the risk or the wrong of breaking that Law, he is 
willing and ready to pronounce that sentence. “It is my 
duty to burn you,” says the Inquisitor to the heretic; and 
the implication is really, “I am afraid that if I do not burn 
you I shall get burnt myself, in the next world.” 

The sooner an end can be made of this sort of morality, 
the better—which under the cloak of public advantage or 
benefit is only thinking about self-promotion and self-interest, 
either in this world or the next, and which truly is cal- 
culated not to further human solidarity but to destroy iit. 
It runs and trickles through all of modern society, poisoning 
the well-springs of affection, this morality which, having 


paid its domestic servants their regular wages, is quite satisfied 
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with itself, and expects them to do ¢heir duty in return, 
but is silent about their real needs and welfare ; which 
treats its wage-workers as simple machines for the grinding 
out of profits, and lifts its eyebrows in serene surprise when 
they retaliate against such treatment; which can only 
regard a criminal as a person who has broken a formula, and 
in return must be punished according to a formula ; and a 
pig as an animal for which you provide reasonable pro- 
vender and a stye, and which in return you are entitled to 
eat. Pharisaical, self-centred and self-interested, materialistic 
to the last degree, and really senseless in its outlook, this 
current morality is indeed, and very seriously, a public 
peril. 
“Thou shalt not steal: an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat.” 


Keep within the code, within the letter; always speak the 
nominal truth (whoever may suffer thereby) ; keep up the 
accepted formule of marriage and the sex-relation (though 
hearts may be bleeding and perishing) ; pay every respect 
to property, and so forth ; and you may have the gratifica- 
tion of being looked upon as a bulwark of society. But 
none the less it is probable that you are undermining and 
corrupting that society to the core. Your outlook is 
merely on the surface, while you are condoning deep-seated 
ill. 

Of course the New Morality—to look withi, to feel and 
refer to the needs of others almost as instinctively as to one’s 
own, to refuse to regard any ¢hing as in itself good or bad, 
and to look upon all beings, oneself included, as ends in 
themselves and not as a means of personal self-advancement 
and glorification—while it is the more natural, is also the 
more difficult in a sense, as providing no set pattern or rule. 
But surely the time has arrived for its adoption. It is the 
morality which must underlie the freer, more varied forms 
of the society of the future ; and it is the only escape from 
the corruption of the old order. 

To take particular examples. Truth, in word or act, is— 
we all feel—very important, very fundamental. It is the 
basis of the common understanding of which I have spoken. 
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It is the basis of the expression of oneself, and of the 
recognition of others. Any one who is deeply imbued 
with the consciousness of the common life will necessarily 
have a deep respect for the Truth ; he will also have a deep 
respect for the Life, the Property, the good Name, the 
Affections, and so forth, of others, as well as for his own 
similar attributes. He will not be able to say, as a formula: 
I will mever deceive another (tell a lie) ; I will zever take the 
life of others, man or animal (kill) ; and so on; because he 
knows there are situations in which that very Life arising 
within him, or even his own absolute necessity, will de- 
mand such actions, will compel him to} the performance 
of them; but all the same he will in his ordinary existence 
carry out the principle which underlies these formule, and 
much more thoroughly, probably, than the formule them- 
selves would demand. 

Similarly about such matters as sexual morality. There 
are outcries against Lady-Godiva-shows and living statuary 
—apparently because folk are afraid of such things rousing 
the passions. No doubt the things may act that way. But 
why, we may ask, should people be afraid of rousing passions 
which, after all, are the great driving forces of human life? 
Clearly it is because they think the other forces which 
should guide these passions or give them a helpful and use- 
ful direction are too weak. And in this last respect they 
are right. The guiding and inhibiting forces in our present 
society are feeble—because they consist only in a few con- 
ventional formule, which are rapidly being undermined. 
We are generating steam in a boiler which is already can- 
kered with rust. The cure is not to cut off the passions, 
or to be weakly afraid of them, but to find a new, sound, 
healthy engine of general morality and common-sense within 
which they will work. And this is what socialism is trying 
to do. 

This morality, this organic, vital, almost physiological 
morality of the common life—which means a quick response 
of each unit to the needs of the other units, and much the 
same in the body politic as health means in the physical 
body—must underlie and be the basis of the societies of the 
future. And on it, once established, it will be possible, as I 
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have already said, to graft not only a stronger expression of 
individuality all round, but also a higher and more varied 
and more gracious life of personal affection—which now 
alas! lies like a thing wounded and half dead. Its establish- 
ment will, I take it, mean the oncoming of a society which 
will liberate personal affection and love—will liberate 
forces hitherto artificially crippled because their liberation 
would tear our current morality of formule to mere rags 
and tatters. It means, I take it, the oncoming of a society 
whose main motive will no longer be the struggle for Bread 
(since that is ruled out by the enormous growth of our 
wealth-producing powers), but the desire for the satisfaction 
of the Heart—thus preparing no doubt new and unforeseen 
difficulties and sufferings, yet filling life with such beautiful 
things that the motives of greed and the mean pursuit of 
money, which now weigh upon the world, will be like an 
evil nightmare of the Past from which the dawn delivers us. 


Epwarp CARPENTER 































BRYN MAWR AT PLAY 


RYN Mawr College, near Philadelphia, one of the 

foremost women’s colleges in the United States, has 

been in existence only a little over twenty years, 
while my own University, Glasgow, was founded before 
the Reformation ; yet in a year spent at Bryn Mawr as 
research student I was an interested spectator of picturesque 
manners and amusing customs that cast round the life of 
the undergraduate a charm hitherto unknown to me. 

The customs are connected, as a general rule, with the 
divisions of the students into “ classes”—a term whose 
exact meaning needs some explanation. In an American 
college or university, a class comprises all the students who, 
entering college at the same date and pursuing parallel but 
not necessarily identical lines of work, graduate together. 
A class is known from the beginning by the year in which 
it is to graduate, and since the course at Bryn Mawr lasts 
four years, the students entering in the autumn of 1903 form 
the “class of 1907.” As the classes pass through the 
academic course, they assume various names. First-year 
students are freshmen ; American girls cling to the mascu- 
line termination and do not compromise as do English 
women with the abbreviation “fresher.” | Second-year 
students are sophomores, and one is assured that the origin 
of the name is the fact that they believe themselves to be 
“more wise” than any other section of the community. 
Third-year students are juniors, fourth-year seniors. 

For the first few weeks of each college year all the 
ingenuities of the sophomores are devoted to keeping the 
freshmen in what is conceived to be their proper place. 
Each freshman receives a paper of rules, among which are 
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many absurdities, e.g. that a freshman may drink no coffee 
for breakfast, must always stand aside when she meets a 
member of a senior class, must rise and curtsey when a 
sophomore enters the room, &c. Certain of the rules were 
clearly intended as hints for social demeanour. For 
instance, a freshman is not allowed to wear evening dress 
until after the Christmas vacation. The style of her 
coiffure is rigidly decreed ; flowing locks are forbidden ; 
equally unlawful is it to dress the hair on the top of the 
head. The only fashion suitable to her youth is held to be 
a modified cadogan coil, or a pig-tail turned up and tied at 
the nape of the neck. It must be clearly understood that 
the authorities have nothing whatever to do with these 
regulations. ‘They are made by the elder for the younger 
students, and public opinion enforces obedience. 

But the freshmen meet the overbearing ways of the 
sophomores with a certain amount of resistance, as I saw on 
the afternoon of my arrival. I was unpacking and arrang- 
ing my rooms when I heard a curious hoarse shouting at 
the end of the corridor. On rushing out I saw a long line 
of girls approaching my door; they marched two abreast, 
each couple arm-in-arm, and each girl with her other hand 
firmly grasping the shoulder of the girl in front. There 
was much cheering and shouting, and while I watched, a 
sudden cry of “‘ the sophomores ” quickened the pace of the 
procession and it disappeared laughing and romping down 
the winding stair-case near my room. When I inquired at 
dinner into the cause of this unexpected sight, I was 
informed that it was the “ freshman rush,” and was further 
told that on the first day of every session the freshmen 
marched, closely linked together, through all the college 
buildings, while their enemies the sophomores lay in wait 
for them at various points and tried to prevent the pro- 
cession from making its way onward. Even I, in my 
ignorance, saw that the “rush” was copied from the 
customs of men’s colleges, where at the beginning of each 
year the sophomores “ haze” the freshmen and a consider- 
able amount of horse-play occurs. But at Bryn Mawr that 
roughness was modified; the girls romped indeed, and 
stamped and shouted, but these ebullitions did not (so far as 
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I saw) go beyond what was naturally to be expected in 
maidens of high spirit, just set free from the closer restraints 
of school. 

For some time after “freshman rush” nothing further 
of interest happened ; then one day there appeared on the 
notice-board a paper stating that at dinner there would be 
singing and cheering in honour of the freshmen. Bryn 
Mawr contains about five halls of residence. In the older 
buildings, the dining-rooms, while comfortable, are in no 
way remarkable, but in the halls erected later they are often 
of considerable architectural merit. The dining-hall, where 
I found myself that evening, was of the latter class. It was 
square and lofty, with polished oak walls and a really fine 
fire-place, lit with electric light, and furnished with well- 
proportioned tables and beautifully carved chairs; when 
filled with a crowd of girls, of whom some were beautiful, 
many well dressed and distinguished looking, all, practically 
without exception, well groomed and turned out, it pre- 
sented a very charming appearance. On this particular 
evening, I had forgotten the notice, and was eating my 
dinner with my usual tranquillity, when the junior table 
suddenly struck up a song of welcome wishing health and 
prosperity to the freshmen. The song was followed by a 
deafening outburst of that peculiar American product— 
concerted cheering. Each American college or university 
has its own cheer, which is used at all intercollegiate meet- 
ings, such as football matches or athletic contests. Within 
the college each year has its cry, introducing its own numeral 
together with some nonsense words. The class practises 
the cheer in private until it can be shouted by all, at the top 
of their voices, absolutely in unison; the effect is most 
remarkable, rather agreeable at a little distance out of doors, 
but within doors distinctly the reverse. As an example 
one might select the following— 


Borioboola, Borioboola, Borioboola, Boo Gore. 
Nineteen hundred, nineteen hundred, nineteen hundred 


and FOUR. 


On this occasion the juniors followed up their own 
cheer by three shouts of “ 1906 ”—the freshmen class who 
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were to be honoured ; the latter replied, and for the first 
time the college heard the cheer chosen by 1906. Next 
came the turn of the seniors and sophomores. ‘The singing 
of class songs followed, and more cheering. In short I 
found that dinner too noisy for my taste, and escaped rather 
gladly at the earliest opportunity to my own rooms. But 
the sound of singing soon attracted me again, and I came to 
the head of the great staircase and looked down. In the 
corridors and ante-rooms below were grouped girls in their 
pretty dinner dresses of white muslin or figured silk. Some 
were sitting, some standing, some promenading slowly up 
and down the corridor, the dark walls making an admirable 
background to the girlish freshness of dresses and faces. 
All were singing, not as at dinner with perhaps more 
ardour than harmony, but with great sweetness and verve. 
I heard popular American airs, humorous college ballads, 
negro melodies, and finally, before the silence of study hours 
began, the songs of all the four classes then in residence 
and of the three or four preceding them. The class song is 
as important as the class cheer ; it is written by one of the 
poetically-inclined members of the class, and often gives 
expression to a graver sentiment than other college ditties. 
The following struck me as one of the finest :— 


Tune, “ Drink, Puppy, drink.” 
Here’s to fair Bryn Mawr and the happy days we spend 


In our work and our play together, 

Here’s a health to class mates true whom we prove the four 
years through 

In fair and in stormy weather. 


Winds that sweep the campus,’ 
Winds that stir the vines 

Free o’er the towers 

Standing grey and still; 

When the shadows lengthen, 
When the summer shines, 
Blow her our blessings 

And steadfast will. 


* Most American colleges are built in the midst of a park, and this is 
known as the campus. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
Though the years may part us, 


Though we may roam afar, 
1903 will honour 
And serve Bryn Mawr. 


After the songs and the cheering, there needed but one 
more ceremony to complete the initiation of the freshmen, 
and in it the graver note to which I have alluded became 
more prominent. Bryn Mawr has a special symbol—the 
lantern—and there are also one or two songs never written 
down but handed on from class to class by oral tradition. 
A custom had arisen by which a small lantern was pre- 
sented to each freshman by the sophomore class in token of 
her final reception as a member of the college, while on the 
same occasion these almost sacred songs are sung for the 
first time in each session. The beauty of the festival is 
increased by the fact that illuminated coloured lanterns of 
some quaint shape are used. Each of the four classes in 
residence has its own colour, the freshman taking the colour 
of the seniors who graduated in the previous summer. The 
four colours are green, red and light and dark blue, and are 
used for the lanterns, banners, hat-scarves and gymnastic 
costumes. The date of the lantern feast is moveable, 
depending on the weather and on the state of the moon; 
usually it falls on a dark night early in October. At that 
date the calm, warm weather of the Indian summer is at its 
height, and an outdoor festival is as pleasant as in an English 
August, while the darkness comes earlier and is more pro- 
found. On a certain evening of October then, the research 
students were told by a friendly sophomore that the feast of 
lanterns was to take place. We were in our appointed 
place on the library steps soon after eight, and looking 
towards the great gateway at our right we could see the 
twinkle of many lanterns, while dim figures moved here and 
there in the gloom. Opposite to us, in the quadrangle of 
another hall of residence, were assembled the expectant 
freshmen. The sophomores soon formed in line, and when 
there fell upon our ears the first notes of a song, unheard 
until that night by the new members of the college, the 
procession moved slowly forward. Each girl was dressed 
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in pure white linen and wore her gown and trencher ; each 
swung from her right hand a twinkling blue lantern ; all 
sang to an air plaintive and yet stately, a Greek song of 
which I could catch only the refrain “ dxove @ dxove.”” When 
the long line passed in front of me, the light of the lamps 
at the library door fell upon the girlish faces beneath the 
severe trenchers, faces in which there showed a real emotion, 
aroused by the ceremony of thus solemnly inducting a fresh 
class into the inner mysteries of their well beloved college ; 
then for a moment the prosaic Bryn Mawr of daily lectures 
and wearisome reading faded from my mind, and I realised 
how the college lived enthroned in the souls of her daughters 
—nurse of youthful enthusiasms, not all destined to grow 
dim with increasing years. My thoughts turned to my 
own alma mater, that grim city-surrounded college—how 
different from this fair place of grass and trees and blossom- 
ing girls—and I wondered whether perhaps the love of her 
children might not be better expressed by a ceremony more 
moving and poetical than a rectorial election with its squirts 
and peas. But the deep hidden feelings of dour Scottish 
youths and maidens could never be shown in the open 
manner that came so naturally and so gracefully to these 
young Americans. The procession passed on and came to 
a halt before the hall of residence opposite. In the dark- 
ness the lanterns were presented, and then the freshmen in 
their turn moved out in line. Singing this time a Latin 
song, they marched through the campus, visiting each hall 
of residence and pausing for a moment before the library 
and lecture buildings. ‘They came to a halt at last beneath 
the arched gateway, where they were awaited by the other 
three classes, and while still holding the lighted blue lanterns 
were cheered by each class in turn. The ceremony was 
concluded by the singing of class songs and the college 
anthem ; then doffing cap and gown, the white-clad girls 
rushed to parties in each other’s rooms ; much coffee and 
cocoa were drunk that night, and in many a chafing dish 
were prepared candy and “fudge,” that very peculiar Bryn 
Mawr sweetmeat. Only the most determined of “ grinds” 
work on the night of the lantern festival. 

After Christmas, life began to assume a graver 
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aspect; for in February occurs an important group of 
examinations. 

One unusual feature of the work at Bryn Mawr is 
the “Orals.” Every student, whether selecting modern 
languages as part of her curriculum or not, is required 
before taking her degree to show that she possesses at least 
a reading knowledge of French and German. Three of 
the staff of the college (termed the “ Faculty” in America) 
sit in solemn conclave in the president’s office, and to them 
are admitted, one by one, the members of the senior class. 
Each girl is required to read and translate a passage of a 
French and of a German book. The examination is by no 
means difficult, and “to be flunked in one’s Orals” is not 
at all a common fate; but apparently the personal inter- 
view is the cause of unusual terror. At all events the Orals 
call forth a greater display of nervousness than all the other 
examinations put together. But the peculiar humour of 
American girls shows itself even at this crisis. The seniors 
hold a class supper on the night before the Orals, when 
comic songs, composed in honour of the occasion, are sung ; 
the juniors, too, gather in the corridors outside the supper 
rooms, and try to hearten the victims of the morrow by an 
encouraging serenade. The following is said to be the 
best of many Oral songs— 


Tune—* Mr. Dooley.” 


There is a language known to all— 
Oh parlez vous francais? _ 

A language that is spoken by 

The senior class to-day. 

They’re conversant with Bruntiere, 
They know their lists no doubt ; 
But once behind that awful door 
You hear them stammer out : 


(Chorus) 
Oh my dear Monsieur, oh my dear Monsieur, 
Am I the very worst you ever knew? 

Vous dites “ Traduisez.” Je suis épuisée ; 
O Monsieur dear, kindly let me through. 
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As the session draws to its close, there are ceremonies 
in honour of the departing seniors. When Easter has gone, 
the senior class gathers every night after dinner on the 
steps of the library, and in the warm dusk sings to the 
glimmering groups of white-clad girls. On these occasions “a 
the favourite songs are the more sentimental college ditties cig 
and the quaintly-pathetic negro melodies, and doubtless in 
singing these, the students find expression for the regret 
that haunts them at the thought that college days are so 
soon to close. 


During May the juniors give a farewell supper to the . a 
seniors, preceded by a little play or other entertainment. oe 
I paid a visit to the gymnasium on the night of the “3 


junior-senior supper, when the feast was nearing its close. 
At the long tables beautifully adorned with trails of flowers 
and greenery, juniors and seniors all wearing their best 2 
evening-dresses were seated alternately; here and there re 
were to be seen the performers of the evening still in their y 
acting costumes. I heard one or two songs sung and stories ' 
told, and saw a clever mimicry of a noted member of the re 
college staff. Interspersed with the songs and recitations | 
were toasts to the more popular members of the class. The 
toast was a pretty sight. When it was proclaimed, the , 
girls rose to their feet, and holding high the quaint glass - 2 
cups filled with pink lemonade, sang in chorus : 7 
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As the inner door was opened wide, 
She bowed and stepped right in, 

She thought she knew her German as 
They know it in Berlin. 

She read it schlecht ; she was not keck, 
They did not ask for more— 

And as she finished who was first 

To show her to the door? 


(Chorus) 

*Twas der Professor, twas der Professor, 

A man we do not care to interview ; 

O see our Thrianen, how they are rainin’. 

O Herr Professor, won’t you put us through? 
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“‘ Here’s to Mary Smith, 
The best athlete of all, 
The best athlete of all, 
The best athlete of all 
(or the champion girl at Latin), 
Long may she live and thrive 
(Shouted in concert) Mary-Smith.” 


Then the glasses would be drained with a bow to Mary, 
who through the whole performance would sit upright in 
perfect self-possession without a blush or tremor, and would 
then gracefully respond to the toast with a humorous little 
speech. At a given hour the spectators were asked to leave 
the gymnasium, and when the doors were closed behind 
them, the final ceremonies began. Of these the outsiders 
heard only uncertain rumours, but I learnt that there was a 
farewell song sung in chorus by the two classes, while hands 
were linked together round the tables, and that on this 
there followed the drinking of the loving cup by each in 
turn. One of the juniors confessed to me the next morning 
that she had with difficulty refrained from tears when she 
received the cup from her special friend among the seniors. 

On the day succeeding the class supper, the final 
lectures were given, and I was summoned shortly before 
lunch to see the senior class bid farewell to their academic 
career. It was a glorious day; the grass of the campus 
was a bright green dotted here and there with magnificent 
copper beeches, and white and pink flowering trees. The 
dignified grey buildings with their curious and deceptive 
look of age—ploughed fields had occupied their site thirty 
years earlier—seemed to watch with benignity the group of 
girls in their midst. Before the library steps stood the 
seniors dressed in cap and gown, and singing in slow and 
mournful tones : 

“‘ Good-bye, library. Good-bye, library. Good-bye, library. 
We'’re-going-to-leave-you-now.” 

I was told that in the same fashion they had already 
sung good-bye to each one of the college staff, down even 
to the janitor and to the black boys who waited on the 
laboratories. When farewell had been taken of the lecture 
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buildings, the black-clad procession, walking four abreast, 
passed to each of the halls of residence in turn, and to the 
ymnasium and swimming bath. Let the phrase “ black- 
clad” suggest no impression of gloom; the loose gowns 
fluttered in the breeze and showed gay glimpses of neat 
linen dresses beneath. Finally a halt was made in front of 
the president’s house, and the cheers and singing brought 
that busy woman to the verandah, whence she made a little 
speech, bidding good-bye to the seniors and hoping that 
they would never lose touch with the college and its 
interests. 

Of the orthodox ceremonies of graduation or “ com- 
mencement” I will say nothing. ‘They were banal in 
comparison with the distinctively student functions, and it 
is to these that my mind turns with most pleasure when it 
dwells on the memories of my year at Bryn Mawr. 


MaseL_ ATKINSON 


























THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GOD 
AND MAN 


IN ‘THE NEW THEOLOGY’ OF 
THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 


REGRET that causes beyond my control have seriously 

retarded this paper upon Mr. Campbell’s book. I thus 

seem almost to come too late; for many others have 
already spoken with greater fulness, and have certainly said, in 
their own way, much of what, now at last, I come to say in 
mine. And again, it is ever somewhat painful, because 
inevitably a little unfair, closely to scrutinise the cool analysis 
and reflective defence of the spontaneous intuitions and 
instincts, the moral and spiritual glow of a preacher, even 
when such reflection and analysis is furnished by that 
preacher himself, thus turned for the nonce into a philo- 
sopher. For these two classes of mental and spiritual gifts 
and activities are to a great extent distinct, and are rarely 
found united, in any high degree of development, in one 
and the same person. And finally, Mr. Campbell’s inten- 
tions are so worthy of respect; his intuitions on several 
points are so true; his services, if but to wake up a wider 
public to certain pressing problems, are so real; and the 
limitations, obscurities, mistakes and dangers of his doctrine 
and influence have been so persistently, often so excessively, 
demonstrated and denounced, that it is not without regret 
that I find myself obliged to give a great part of the follow- 
ing observations to what I take to be certain unfortunate 
errors of analysis and speculation in this eloquent speaker's 
loosely- knit defence. 
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Yet the subject-matters of the book remain perennially 
fresh, and every earnest student can hope to bring some 
further help towards their proper apprehension and dis- 
crimination. ‘The book is, necessarily and intentionally, a 
work of reflection and analysis, and invites, indeed requires, 
examination and judgement primarily as such a work. And 
the issues thus raised, and the question as to the rightness of 
their presentation and solution, are of such great importance 
to the very large number of persons reached, even indirectly, 
by the preacher of the City Temple, as to compel us to the 
most strenuous examination of them. 

And a personal motive moves me to speak here. I am 
a Roman Catholic, who feels unceasingly how immense is 
the debt which he owes to that great home of spiritual 
training, the Roman Catholic Church; that it is she who 
has stimulated and cultivated within him all the best of 
whatever spiritually he may apprehend, do, be and seek. 
And then I have given my life to the study of Biblical 
Criticism and Religious Philosophy, and am convinced of 
the truth and fruitfulness of their central principles and their 
more general, most fully-tested results. Now Mr. Campbell 
comes forward, and attempts what I cannot but consider to 
be largely an untenable analysis and theory of instincts 
and apprehensions of his own— instincts and apprehensions 
which appear to me in no small degree true and deep. 
And he does so in the name of Historical Criticism 
and Religious Philosophy, and with not infrequent sym- 
pathetic references to certain general Roman Catholic 
principles and to certain individual Roman Catholic writers. 
I should, then, like to explain why that analysis and theory 
are inacceptable to me, spiritually nurtured on a tradition 
and life, and mentally trained in methods, towards which 
Mr. Campbell shows so much sympathy; and to show how, 
to my mind, Mr. Campbell has, notwithstanding such sym- 
pathy, come to these mistaken philosophical and theological 
conclusions. I do so, simply in my own name, and without, 
of course, a thought of claiming any official authority; 
although I have no reason for suspecting that other Roman 
Catholic workers in these difficult fields would seriously 
differ from my main analysis, or that I gravely exceed or 
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misinterpret the great spiritual principles and practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

But I would first express, once for all, my respect for 
the courage and vigour of the book, even though these 
qualities must show to greater advantage in Mr. Campbell’s 
spoken word; for the public-spiritedness of his outlook, 
with its strong sense of men’s universal inter-relatedness, 
even though these are philosophically explained in too 
monistic a manner; for his repeated recognition of the 
perennial necessity of some kind of metaphysics and theology, 
even though, at times, the writer forgets this his own 
acceptance; for his obviously sincere desire ever to discover 
an abidingly precious truth under each article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and under each of the great formulations of the early 
Church Councils, even though the precise truth thus found 
or left by him may, not rarely, be perilously trite or vague; 
for his continuous sense that the most alive of our present- 
day problems concern all the Christian religious bodies 
pretty well alike, indeed that the Roman Catholic Church 
possesses certain special advantages and capacities with 
regard to the past and the future of these difficulties; and 
for his deeply-felt enthusiasm for the supreme, the unique 
character and influence of our Lord’s life and work. 

Indeed the last great matter fills more than half Mr. 
Campbell’s book. And here again a true instinct shows 
itself, since the Christology is, and probably will long 
remain, the most important, yet also the most difficult, of 
the theological problems of the Christian world. But since 
Mr. Campbell attempts to meet these difficulties by a level- 
ling, not of Jesus down to other men, but of other men— 
in their potentialities, call and ultimate development—up 
to Christ Himself; and since he does so by means of a 
particular conception of God in general, and of Man in 
general, and of the general inter-relation between God and 
Man (a conception logically prior to its application to the 
case of our Lord), I propose to leave untouched the specific- 
ally Christological points raised by Mr. Campbell, and to 
concentrate my remarks upon the, in a sense, even more 
fundamental parts of his system, his Theology proper and 
his (spiritual) Anthropology. 
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Now I take Mr. Campbell’s general implications and 
positions concerning God and Man to be five. The 
category ‘ Consciousness,” conceived in a peculiar manner. 
The Immanence and the Transcendence of God, and man’s 
supposed experiences of them. Evil: its simply negative, 
privative character. The identity, at his deepest, of man 
with God. And the final restitution of all souls. 


I. Tue CaTecory ‘“ ConscIousNEss ” 


It is interesting to note, in the history of human thought, 
how readily extremes meet ; how one conception can become 
all but hopelessly obscured by the obstinate clinging to it of 
connotations belonging, in reason, to some other, earlier, 
clearer, less rich and less real concept. Substance and spirit, 
substance and consciousness: we require the long actual inter- 
connection of these categories, and the transposition of their 
respective connotations, in the history of speculative thought 
and of emotional suggestion, to make us realise how readily, 
as a matter of fact, the one category still brings in its train 
certain connotations which logically belong to the other 
category alone. Thus Mr. Campbell habitually speaks not 
of “substance” but of “consciousness” ; yet “ substance,” 
taken with its primitive suggestions of something material 
and impervious, can be shown, I think, to exercise a strong, 
though unperceived, influence upon his conception of what 
consciousness involves. For he seems throughout incapable 
of conceiving any very strong consciousness on the part of 
any one spiritual force and being, of another spiritual being 
and force, unless this perceived being be, at bottom, identical 
with that percipient being. Nowhere does spirit appear as 
essentially penetrative of other spirits and penetrable by 
them : for what looks like such interpenetration is assumed, 
without serious discussion, as but the one identical spirit’s 
recognition of its own various depths. Why this? 

I take it that three influences are here at work. First a 
mystical, emotional instinct. ‘The contact experienced by 
this instinct is of Something immensely close ; the union 
feels all but a simple oneness ; the soul craves for the con- 
summation of such a oneness. Hence such a mystically- 
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attuned soul rapidly believes, unless it is much trained in 
not adhering to such impressions as the final truth and 
analysis of the situation, that its entire apprehension is but 
of God alone, hence not of its own soul, or even, ultimately, 
by its own soul at all; or that this its apprehension is, 
really, of its own deepest self alone—this deepest self being 
God Himself. 

But this simplification is, I think, reached also intellect- 
ually by Mr. Campbell, as has been the case with various 
Pantheists, through certain hauntings of connotations 
proper to the category “substance.” No two (material) 
things or (material) substances can, we instinctively feel 
and clearly picture to ourselves, be at an identical moment 
in an identical place ; e.g. the expanse of ocean cannot be 
exactly where, at a given minute, is the expanse of air. 
And in proportion as, with a view to picture them very 
clearly and conceive them as very real, we unconsciously 
apply such spatial, material and impervious “ substantiality ” 
to God and to the soul, God readily appears as incapable of 
being where the soul is, nor can the soul be where God 
obtains. 

Professor A. S. Pringle Pattison has interestingly drawn 
attention to the strange manner in which even so close a 
student of Hegel as Mr. McTaggart uses “substance” as the 
ultimate category, in speaking both of the self and of God 
(Hibbert ‘fournal, vol. v, p. 198). Indeed Mr. McTaggart 
appears ever haunted by the picture (which is of course the 
only quite clear, yet a demonstrably inadequate and artificial 
imagery) of any one spirit as ever simply outside any other 
spirit, and of spirits supplementing each other so as to form 
a spiritual world (as would so many several cubes of a 
mosaic fit on to each other and constitute a harmonious 
complete mosaic). 

Yet Monsieur Bergson has plainly shown us, in his 
Essat sur les Données Immédiates de la Conscience, how largely 
overlapping and interpenetrative are the several elements 
and stages of apprehension, thinking, feeling, etc., of any 
one mind, so that any one element and stage more or less 
colours and modifies all the others ; and this although the 
analytic reflexion of the soul has, if it would make this 
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analysis clear, to picture these its elements and stages as 
purely juxtaposed constituents and as purely successive 
happenings. And a similar, even though generally less pro- 
found, penetration of spirit by spirit, could as impressively 
be shown to be in operation. And as, in the case of the 
several elements of any one mind, we find indeed affinities 
of each one for all the others, but nowhere a simple iden- 
tity, so also, in the case of the several minds or spirits, we 
find indeed profound affinities, but not simple identity. 

In Mr. Campbell’s case there was, no doubt, still a 
third, an apologetic reason at work to make his concept of 
“‘ consciousness ” take on the connotations of the category 
“substance.” He tells us himself how the New Theology 
regards all mankind as “being of one substance with the 
Father” (The New Theology, p. 42). Indeed this identi- 
fication contains Mr. Campbell’s entire solution of the 
Christological problem: Christ is thus consubstantial with 
the Father, as the great Creeds declare ; but then all man- 
kind are already, potentially at least, consubstantial in the 
same way. Either, argues Mr. Campbell, Christ’s con- 
sciousness could not be a limited one, and He be God ; or 
He could be and was God, even though His earthly con- 
sciousness was limited. But if these two things, limitation 
of the consciousness and Divinity, could co-exist in 
Christ, they cannot, he concludes, be intrinsically irrecon- 
cilable ; they must be capable of combination in any and 
every human soul. 

It is clear, I think, that here again Mr. Campbell 
spontaneously overlooks the alternative of the penetration 
of spirit by Spirit—a penetration which, in the case of 
Christ, operates indeed in a unique manner and degree, but 
which is still best conceived as a penetration, a permeation. 
For the orthodox conception still holds that in Christ there 
are human senses, human imaginative faculty, human 
reasoning powers, human emotions, and a human will— 
each of these energies penetrating the others, and all of them 
permeated by the Spirit, by God Himself—in this case so 
intimately as to constitute this Spirit, God, their sole 
ultimate responsible “I.” 

In this whole position of his, of “ One only Substance— 
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Consciousness,” Mr. Campbell has doubtless only exagger- 
ated, and thus imperilled, a certain most important truth. 
That vigorous Roman Catholic thinker, Professor Edouard 
Le Roy, says impressively : “There is but one conception 
(concerning God) which would entirely escape the qualifi- 
cation of Pantheism: that of a God, an individual in 
juxtaposition to other individuals. But such a conception 
is atheistic, turning God into an idol. In strict parlance, 
He alone exists, He alone is real; all else has existence and 
reality only in and by Him.” Thus St. Augustine already 
declares (Enarr. in Ps. cxxxiv. 4): “ He is such that, com- 
pared with Him, the things that are made, are not... 
for true being is unchangeable being, and such being He is 
alone” (Dogme et Critique, 1907, pp. 145, 146). 

Mr. Campbell is indeed right in feeling deeply this 
supreme reality of God. A pity only that he does not, on ~ 
the other hand, realise the fact of what we can hardly 
conceive otherwise than as a wondrous self-limitation of 
God Himself, in His acts of creation and sustenance of His 
creatures. For in all such energisings the alone full, 
complete Reality and Being confers a distinct and partially 
independent existence on these beings, thus derogating, as 
it were, from Its own powers and rights, some fragments 
and shadows of Its own pure freedom and complete self- 
determination. 


II. THe IMMANENCE AND TRANSCENDENCE oF Gop 


It may be asked: “But what is the harm, religiously, in 
such an identification between God and Man? For, after 
all, it is only man at his deepest, man in those depths of 
his which he himself, in so far as an individual, can never 
fully fathom, depths to which he is so often and so griev- 
ously unfaithful, which are God. ‘Taken thus, does not the 
difference between Mr. Campbell and the definite Theist 
become one simply of words?” 

I think not. For such a view, if it were fully to 
determine the imagination, reason, emotion and will, would 
make adoration—the very centre of the religious life— 
impossible. The position of some of the Mystics and of 
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Spinoza, by which my love of God is literally and directly 
God’s love for Himself, has doubtless, in its daring simplicity, 
a certain speculative fascination. But every consistent 
attempt to translate it into practice would show how readily 
it cuts away the rational and emotional ground for that 
adoring attitude: I cannot, in all sober, persistent convic- 
tion, adore myself ; indeed, in my deepest moments I shall 
be most removed from all such fantastic feelings. 

But Mr. Campbell might plead: “You are mistaking 
my position: this my deepest self is not simply God: it is 
only part of God, and of God as immanent and knowable; 
God as Transcendent and Unknowable is infinitely more, 
infinitely other.” Thus he proclaims “two modes of God 
—the infinite, perfect, unconditioned, primordial being; 
and the finite, imperfect, conditional and limited being, of 
which we ourselves are expressions” (N. T., p. 23). And 
again: ‘* By the Deity we mean the all-controlling conscious- 
ness of the Universe, as well as the infinite . . . unknow- 
able abyss of being beyond”; whereas “by Divinity we 
mean the essence of the nature of the immanent God, the 
innermost and All-determining quality of that nature,” 
which “ according to the Christian religion . . . is perfect 
love” (N. T., p. 74). Thus perfect love is a revelation of 
“the innermost of God ”—a favourite expression with Mr. 
Campbell (N. T., pp. 22, 50, 75, 109, 175, 197, etc.). 

Now Mr. Campbell is, of course, well aware of the 
long philosophical history of this distinction. It is Plotinus’s 
distinction of the One and the Nous, and Eckhardt’s distinc- 
tion of the Godhead and God: of which the One, the Godhead, is 
above all apprehension by, outside of all relation to, us; and 
the Nous, God, is alone known or knowable by us. And both 
Plotinus and Eckhardt on the one hand, and Mr. Campbell 
on the other ‘hand, become profoundly inconsistent with 
their own fundamental distinction at the same point, 
although Mr. Campbell’s inconsistency is greater than 
theirs—a circumstance to the credit of his Christian instinct, 
as against his philosophical perspicacity. For Plotinus and 
Eckhardt proclaim a One, a Godhead utterly unknowable 
by man; but if so, how do they know what It is not—not 
intelligence, not self-consciousness, etc.? Mr. Campbell 
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proclaims a Deity utterly unknowable by man; but if so, 
how does he know that It is conscious? Why must the 
Materialistic Pantheists be wrong? It is, surely, a demon- 
strable self-contradiction to insist, on the one hand, that 
there are certain ultimate depths of God which are not only 
incomprehensible to us (who can doubt this ?), but even 
unknowable to us in the sense that we cannot even know 
what they are not—cannot know that they are not less but 
more than what we mean by conscious, rational, moral, 
spiritual; and, on the other hand, not only that in these 
His ultimate depths God is conscious, but that the love and 
self-donation revealed to us by Christ and Christ-like souls 
(which manifestations in this system all belong simply to 
the “finite, imperfect” mode of God, to the Nous not to 
the One, to God and not to the Godhead) express “ the 
innermost of God.” 

According to this system, on the contrary, it remains 
quite possible that, in his “ primordial, perfect ” mode, God 
is not something indefinitely nobler and richer than all that 
He reveals Himself and is apprehended as being in the 
‘imperfect, conditioned mode,” but something which, if 
we could but know and grasp it as it is, we should have to 
declare to be less and lower in life and perfection. Yet to 
hold this, even as the barest possibility, is, surely, to put a 
lump of ice at the very heart of religion, and to let death 
attack its very vitals. We shall have, on the contrary, 
stoutly to maintain with Pseudo-Dionysius, in his less 
frequent, but richer and truer strain, that, though we cannot 
comprehend what God is, even in so far as He is Immanent, 
we do know, even in so far as He is Transcendent, what He 
is not—that, even as such, He is not sub-conscious, not 
sub-rational, not sub-moral, not sub-spiritual. I know well, 
of course, that Mr. Campbell declares, doubtless quite 
sincerely, that he strongly holds such a creed, thus spiritual 
also in its ultimate reaches (N. 7., pp. 34, 35); I only fail 
to see what room his philosophy leaves for these excellent 
convictions 

But apart from all questions of consistency, I cannot 
think that Mr. Campbell has adequately analysed and 
expressed man’s actual, operative experience with regard to 
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the Immanence and Transcendence of God. Mr. Campbell . 


repeatedly writes as though it were an obvious truism that 
we have nothing real and fruitful to do with God as Tran- 
scendent ; as though God’s Transcendence were entirely 
outside of man’s emotional and operative life. Now it is 
clear that if by “ Transcendent ” we mean something utterly 
beyond any and all vestige of inarticulate feeling and in- 
direct effect within us and upon us, then clearly we cannot 
have to do with such a Transcendence ; although, in that 
case, we would have a right to ask why we affirm even the 
bare existence of something so utterly unknown to us. But 
we are, surely, the dupes of words, if we imagine that 
“Transcendence” stands for no more than this in actual 
religious experience and all deeper theological thought. 
For in this experience and thought nothing is more per- 
sistent, indeed indestructible, nothing is more necessary to 
give its full force and value to the Immanental element of 
religion, nothing, in a word, is so characteristic of the religious 
attestation at its deepest, than precisely an apprehension 
of God as Transcendent. This apprehension is necessarily 
dimmer than the apprehension of God as Immanent, and is 
by way of contrast to it; but the apprehension of Him as 
Transcendent is, however indirect and implicit, immensel 
operative in the dynamism of man’s multiform' deepest life 
—for it is this apprehension that ever leaves in man, at his 
best moments, the poignant sense of his inadequacy, and that 
dwarfs him before this most real sense or touch of the 
Infinite. This sense or apprehension falls then not without, 
but well within, the living, operative experience of all 
deepest religion; and to conceive the Transcendence of 
God as, if we but leave it in its proper place, a peaceable, 
dry conclusion of common-sense, a sort of ultimate affirma- 
tion of the higher mathematics, which fantastic or fanatical 
theologians wi// try and force into the living energisings of 
man’s life, is to attempt the blinding of one of the two eyes 
of religion, and the putting asunder of what God has 
indissolubly joined together. 

The element of Transcendence appears plainly in our 
Lord’s temper and teaching: for what is His poignant 
insistence upon His proximate Second Coming but a special 
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form and massive instance of this element? Unless such an 
element is, in its substance, essential to complete religion, 
we shall have to admit that an integral part of the primitive 
Christian life and mind was simply fanatical ; whereas if 
such an element is, in its substance, essential, then that tip- 
toe expectation, that intense other-worldliness, is, in its 
spiritual significance and operation, part of all deepest 
religion as revealed by Christianity, and a pungent salt of 
truth and vitality which we must never allow to grow dull. 
St. Augustine again is at his deepest when he finds this 
apprehension of Transcendence to be immanent in man’s 
heart when touched by grace: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, and restless is our heart until it rests in Thee.” 
St. John of the Cross magnificently tells us that “ amongst 
the Spirits in heaven, those who have the less clear vision, 
do not perceive so distinctly as the others, how greatly 
He transcends their vision;” and bases this conviction 
upon the soul’s deepest experiences here below. That 
impressive philosopher and profound religious soul, the Dane 
Séren Kierkegaard, who died not sixty years ago, shows us, 
in the very one-sidedness and excess of his keen, even tragic 
sense of the Transcendence and Otherness of God, how little 
artificial, how entirely not dead, indeed how elemental and 
operative this sense remains in the deepest religious appre- 
hension of modern man. And now Professor Ernst Troeltsch 
of Heidelberg, a religious philosopher of severe critical 
training and even daring modern-mindedness, is giving us 
many a profound study of this Transcendence, as consti- 
tuting, with Immanence, one of the two poles or focuses 
between and around which the full religious life has to 
oscillate and to circle. 

In this great matter once more Mr. Campbell’s instinct 
often leads him to noble descriptions and appeals ; but this 
instinct does not, I submit, inform his theory and is not re- 
inforced by it. On the contrary, again and again, his theory 
gets the better of his instinct, and then he writes as though 
social amelioration and a combatively sublunar sturdiness 
could be the final word of man’s ideals and endeavours. Such 
a dreary Gospel Mr. Campbell does not himself, at his best, 
believe ; and indeed it is well that he does not, for such a 
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tone and position would, surely, be a negation of all that is 
deepest in the heart and soul of man, the God-touched and 
the God-hungry, so little and so great. 


Ill. THe Narore or Evin 


All Mr. Campbell’s critics seem to be agreed that one of 
the least satisfactory features of his doctrine is his treatment 
of the nature of Evil, I take it that, in this matter again, 
the category of Substance, or at least some questions and 
distinctions proper to that category, as primitively under- 
stood, have operated within Mr. Campbell’s mind, with 
unfortunate results. For it is plain that if we start by asking 
ourselves whether Evil is a substance, some separate entity— 
as to whether some one material thing, or some one spiritual 
being, exists which is essentially and utterly evil—we are 
forced to answer that Evil is no such substance, no such 
separate entity. Thus Evil will appear to be an absence of 
all substance, a nothing, a mere defect, a sheer vacuum. 

Here again Mr. Campbell is well aware of his lon 
philosophical ancestry. The Neo-Platonists held precisely 
what Mr. Campbell holds in the more speculative, and I 
think less real, of his two moods concerning Evil. St. 
Augustine is dominated by the same theory when, for a 
little, he gets away from his own experiences ; but when 
he remembers and describes the latter, he turns his back 
upon that beautiful, harmonious, unreal picture of a world 
simply good throughout with various degrees and kinds of 
goodness, and paints with unrivalled eloquence the terribly 
positive, the tyrannically dominant force of Evil. And, in 
his own manner and degree, Mr. Campbell himself is carried 
away by a similar positive conception when, forgetting 
theory over fact, he forcibly describes the conflict between 
the immolation of self to the All, and the sacrifice of the 
All to the self, and is fully conscious of the strength of 
the latter tendency. 

The fact of the matter is, surely, that only in terms of 
Will, of right and wrong determinations and dispositions of 
the Will, can the problem of Moral Evil be rightly pro- 
pounded and resolved ; and that, since acts of the will, be 
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they good or bad, are essentially positive things, moral evil 
is necessarily positive. And again, the resistance offered by 
moral evil to moral good is ignored or explained away 
by all such negative conceptions ; and yet that resistance, 
obstinate, resourceful, both within us and without us, forms 
one main occasion and theme, though never the cause 
nor the measure, of specifically human history. 

True, the intended and direct effect of Evil is ever 
destructive ; yet the cause productive of this effect is none 
the less a positive force. Otherwise we might as well 
declare the bomb that killed the Czar-Liberator to have 
been a simple vacuum. And it is true again, that physical 
evils of all sorts, indeed moral temptations, are the ordinary 
occasions for the production of deliberately virtuous acts ; 
and that even actual sin can be utilised by the will, once 
the will has turned back to good, as means towards its own 
spiritual growth and deepening. Yet the temptations are 
to certain positive acts or habits, and the sin is a certain 
positive act or disposition, in opposition to dispositions and 
acts of a contrary, positive kind. 

It is further true, that the doctrine of Original Sin, 
whilst obviously standing for certain deep truths, is, if taken 
strictly according to its more rigid formulations, full of 
inextricable difficulties. Yet, whatever may be the best 
formulation as to the origin of moral evil, such evil is here 
and now, around us and within us ; and our perplexities as 
to its origin and its place in a Theodicy must not be 
allowed to blur our perception of the actual facts and 
primary informations of our moral and spiritual sense, which 
are the fixed starting-points and final tests for the whole 
inquiry. 

And lastly, it is profoundly true that we must beware of 
a Manichean view of the world, as though the force of Evil 
were, even in the long run, a match for the force of Good ; 
and as though the sense of temptation and of sin should 
predominate in man’s normal spiritual life over the sense 
of God’s presence and aid, and of the beauty, truth and 
goodness of existence in all its essential features and con- 
ditions. Here especially it is, I take it, that we get a 
truth which has helped to lure Mr. Campbell on to his 
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unfortunate views as to the negative character of Evil. He 
is, at his best, a Mystic; and the Mystics, as such, all tend 
rather to the position of “the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak ” of the Synoptic Gospels, than to St. Paul’s 
conviction “in my flesh abideth no good thing.” This 
position is general among the Inclusive Mystics, 2. e. those 
who do not exclude the non-Mystical (the Institutional, 
Rational, Ascetical) elements of religion. And it would 
indeed be well to abide by such a conception and practice, 
in which Evil would still be taken as a force, although as 
a lesser force than Good, since Evil is but an anarchic, dis- 
integrating force ; and in which the spiritual life attains to its 
full expansion and peaceful joy only by turning away from 
all self-seeking and from all false and facile pleasures, as Mr. 
Campbell so beautifully shows. A training and a combat, 
none the less real because increasingly indirect and peaceful, 
are thus in operation, from first to last of our responsible 
life on earth ; and they are thus operative, because man’s 
spiritual personality, a positive entity, has to be consolidated 
and deepened by numberless positive spiritual acts and 
persistent positive dispositions, in opposition to and in place 
of possible or actual dispositions and acts of an opposite and 
inferior, destructive and sterilising, but still truly positive, 
character. 


IV. Man’s Deepest, LITERALLY A ParRT or Gop 


It is, however, in his persistent implication and frequent 
affirmation of man’s fundamental identity with God, of 
man’s centre constituting a part of God Himself, that 
appears most clearly Mr. Campbell’s curiously spontaneous, 
unreasoned elimination of all idea of spiritual penetration, and 
his inability to conceive close spiritual experience otherwise 
than as based upon the ontological identity of the experi- 
encing and the experienced spirit. He thus persistently 
proclaims as a strictly metaphysical truth what indeed 
appears already in many of the Mystics with a startling, 
though here mostly intermittent, vividness. 

Yet it is safe to say that such passages in the Mystics 
are indisputably true only as vivid first-hand descriptions of 


the feeling which possesses the soul as to its own state, when 
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it finds itself in a condition of profound spiritual quiet and 
union ; and that, if taken as adequate statements of the 
ultimate, ontological facts, they at once raise far more 
problems than they solve, carry us into every kind of 
metaphysical and moral extravagance, and, above ll, 
speedily end by contradicting the very implications and 
requirements of that religious instinct which first prompted 
their formulation. For to the soul’s own feeling at those 
times, the soul in those states is without acts at all—all 
multiplicity appears gone. Yet undoubtedly this is a mere 
subjective impression, the acts being present then more 
numerously than usual, but unperceived because of their 
ease, swiftness, harmonious interpenetration and vigour, 
and because, on such occasions, they so fulfil and occupy 
the happy soul with their objects as to leave it no powers 
unoccupied with which to reflect, away from its direct 
absorption in the presence of God, upon its own doings. 
And that same psychical impression is equally misleading if 
it is taken as vouching for the identity of the soul and of 
God as an ontological fact; or even only for such an 
identity as the normal and abiding, secret aspiration of the 
soul at its deepest. Such a sheer identity would, on the 
contrary, if once fully actuated, or even fully believed to be 
thus actuated, bring the spiritual life to a standstill, as truly 
as would the opposite condition of a complete unlikeness 
between the soul and God, or simply of the soul’s conviction 
as to this its radical dissimilarity to, and hence its imperme- 
ability by, the Divine Spirit, God. 

I take it that we can retain the grand freshness and 
immediacy of feeling of the Mystics, and yet can escape 
from their theoretic extravagances, if we insist with St. 
Teresa that the human soul is not, in any of its depths and 
reaches, God or a part or mode of God ; yet that, in its 
depths, the human soul is actually touched, inhabited by 
God, the Creator Himself, and not only by Grace, a creature. 
In this way we avoid a Deistic, spatial outsideness and 
distance of God, and yet His Immanence involves no 
identity, His Transcendence is fully preserved. We get a 
Panentheism, but escape all Pantheism. It would, surely, be 
well if such a realisation of God’s wondrous nearness and 
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likeness, in spite of His grand farness, and difference—a truth 
so dear to St. Paul and other great Christian saints—became 
again more common amongst believers. For only such a 
warm, tender, deep and penetrating conviction can be 
sufficiently operative in the human soul to repel there and 
supplant all hankerings after a Pantheistic Immanence. And 
taking the matter in St. Teresa’s way, we get full scope for 
the recognition of God’s likeness and unlikeness to us, of 
His immense nearness, prevenience and all-encompassing 
presence, yet of our being not God nor part of God, but, on 
the contrary, of our being, in spite of, indeed because of a 
certain true affinity to Him, weak, indeed nothing, except 
through and with His help from Whom we came and to 
Whom we go. 








V. Tue Frinat RestirutTion or Att Sovuts 


Given his two central conceptions—conceptions in great 
part due, as I have tried to show, to the influence of the 
category ‘“substance”—of Man’s essential identity with 
God and of the negative character of Evil, Mr. Campbell 
could not, if he would remain self-consistent, avoid con- 
cluding to a final restitution of all souls to the condition and 
happiness which, for a while, they may have impaired and 
forfeited by their sinful acts and criminal self-determinations. 
For how can what is, at bottom, a veritable constituent 
of God. Himself, remain abidingly in severance from and 
conflict with Him, and this in consequence of certain things 
having been simply absent, for a while, from such a soul? 
But, over and above the inevitable logic of his system, Mr. 
Campbell will doubtless have been influenced on this point 
by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. For though these 
noble thinkers do not press the divinity of the human soul 
with Mr.Campbell’s unfortunate absoluteness and persistency, 
they both, as is well known, teach a Restitution of All Souls 
to their primitive state, a state assumed to be one of perfect 
purity and happiness. And lastly, Mr. Campbell is doubt- 
less much impressed by the fact that not only the present- 
day man in the street, but thinker upon thinker amongst 
the more recent philosophers and religious. writers, has 
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turned against the conception of all simply final effects upon 
the soul of any ill-doings of its own, as a doctrine revolting 
to common-sense and to every finer apprehension of the 
justice and mercy of God. 

Now I take it that, here especially, we should beware of 
starting with an identification of the fundamental principle, 
which alone we are here considering, with the picturings in 
which the principle has been clothed and the detailed uses 
to which it has been put, in various ages and places. For 
if we thus identify the principle with any and all of its 
embodiments, we shall find ourselves all but forced to accept 
the beautiful, harmonious picture presented to us by the 
Platonising Alexandrines, of a final complete purification 
and restitution of all souls by God, the Supreme Love 
“Who hateth nothing that He hath made,” rather than, 
say, Calvin’s Hell, with God’s formal predestination of some, 
of most, souls to eternal misery ; or the Medieval Hell, a 
strictly material fire which, in some cavern located at a 
precise spot beneath our earth’s crust, roasts lost souls for 
ever; or even simply a Hell eked out by very drastic 
applications of Original-Sin ideas, as in the case of St. 
Augustine. 

But if we can succeed in concentrating our attention 
upon the principle in itself, I do not see how we can truth- 
fully deny that all strenuous, libertarian Ethics, and all fully- 
consistent Theism, require something of the sort. . W. G. 
Greg, in his delicately suggestive Enigmas of Life, has 
indeed argued eloquently against precisely this element of. 
abidingness, of eternity, in the Church doctrine, as a curiosa 
infelicitas, a perverse invention of theologians which spoils 
their Eschatology. Yet not all the protestations of a John 
Stuart Mill and of others have prevented the moral sense, 
in even these our times and amongst thoroughly modern- 
minded thinkers, from continuing to postulate a mysterious 
finality of consequences for our deliberate moral acts and 
characters. 

What, for instance, is the recent doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality but a recognition of that same utterly spon- 
taneous ethical and spiritual postulate? For in this doctrine 
there is not, it is true, any Eternal Suffering, since the soul 
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that has deliberately and finally refused to constitute itself 
into a spiritual personality will, by choosing thus to remain, 
and to shrivel up into, a merely animal individual and 
shifting unit, be resolved into that phenomenal mechanism 
and matter for which it has lived. Yet this teaching fully 
guards the great conviction of permanent effects from our 
ethical and spiritual doing and being; for thus moral rubbish 
is abidingly eliminated, and moral worth is abidingly estab- 
lished. And I take it that the doctrine is true in this, that 
the soul can and does, by the free institution and with the 
help of God, elect and constitute not only its own eventual 
happiness or misery, but, in a large measure, its own eventual 
range and intensity of consciousness. 

But however this may be, it is, I would submit, super- 
ficial and unfair to write as though theologians had per- 
versely invented Eternal Punishment. As a matter of fact 
they have only, at their best, enforced, and at their worst, 
obscured or caricatured, an ineradicable postulate of spiritual 
Ethics and of Christian Theism. For to spiritual Ethics 
our moral and religious acts and self-determinations can 
never be things that occur wholly within the simply exten- 
sional and successive, the space-and-time level of our exist- 
ence, and within our superficial apprehension of our own 
being. To be spiritually ethical is, on the contrary, ipso 
facto, to proclaim that the ethical act and the ethical 
character have their deepest roots and ultimate effects in 
something beyond clock-time and measuring-rod. And to 
be a Christian Theist involves the deep conviction that the 
soul requires and is offered a genuine ethical and spiritual 
training and testing; hence that there is a limit within 
which this its education and self-determination is effected, 
and that an abidingly different result follows upon fully and 
persistently different moral self-orientations of that soul. 
Hence such a Theist will not be self-consistent if he holds, 
Buddhist-like, an endless series of purgations; or if, with 
Origenism, he brings, after a longer or shorter cycle of 
purification, every soul to the condition in which it would, 
had it been faithful, have found itself long before. An 
abiding consciousness of spiritual contraction, an eternal 
unrest and regret are, surely, the very least we can think 
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of, as the results of deliberate evil-doing, persisted in up to 
the formation of a deeply-vicious character. 

Thus, but thus only, our little-seeming doings within 
our fleeting earthly years would matter truly, because 
immensely, because abidingly. To do or to be evil would 
indeed be tragic folly, because thus, in very truth, certain 
eternally irretrievable effects would be produced. Let us 
not insult the deepest of our apprehensions and instincts 
by talking as though we never did nor could do wrong, 
knowing it to be so and for the sheer pleasure of wrong- 
doing ; nor again by arguing as if some very long, some 
very severe purgation would, in every case, suffice. For 
thus there would be no intrinsic but only an accidental 
difference between act and act and life and life; and a 
point would come when it would no more really matter to 
the soul itself, and to the spiritual universe of which it 
formed or might have formed a part, whether it died to 
save others or lived to ruin others, whether it turned again 
to God, or kept turned away from Him; whether it lived 
the life of a Nero or of a St. Francis. 


I think then that, in all the five points we have been 
considering, Mr. Campbell has been largely influenced by 
certain deep and true instincts and ends; but that, in 
each case, his deliberately-adopted means, his philosophical 
analysis and systematisation, deflect, cramp and, at bottom, 
contradict these instincts and ends, precisely where these 
are at their truest and deepest. May these his instincts 
and aims become so persistent, massive and articulate as to 
break up their inappropriate formulations ; and may they 
so direct him in his renewed search after more adequate 
intellectual vessels and vehicles for these his deepest con- 
victions, as to permit of the development within him of 
a still deeper note—that peaceful yet poignant, crushed and 
lonely, triumphantly other-worldly tone and temper, which 
alone could give full power, because full truth, to the this- 
world element and movement so eloquently, but, I think, 
one-sidedly presented to us by the “ New Theology.” 

F. Von Hicer 
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STAGNATION ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


¥ HALL I ever do another bargain before I die?” 
Such was the pathetic remark recently made by a 
young broker to a friend, as they stood imbibing 
their sherry and bitters at the bar of the Lyons’ Den in 
Throgmorton Street. 

In this humorous presentment of the terrible stagnation 
prevailing in Stock Exchange circles, there was a sub- 
stratum of seriousness which betrayed real anxiety as to 
the future, which has long appeared extremely gloomy. 
In order thoroughly to understand the underlying causes 
of the prolonged period of acute depression from which 
the Stock Exchange has suffered—and is still suffering— 
it is necessary clearly to realise the conditions that pre- 
vailed between 1895 and 1898, before the “slump” 
commenced to make its effects felt throughout the City. 
The great Kaffir “boom” of ’95 had developed an atmo- 
sphere of glowing, speculative optimism which pervaded 
the entire country, attracted hundreds of candidates to 
the “ House,” and led to the establishment of an inflated, 
extravagant standard of living among stockbrokers, which 
shrewd observers felt would prove extremely difficult to 
maintain in normal times. 

During periods of abnormal activity the average Stock 
Exchange man, taking quick, narrow, day-to-day views, is 
apt to conclude that such prosperity is destined to become 
permanent. Materialistic, luxury-loving, ostentatious, he 
organises his life on a swagger scale that necessitates the 
earning of a big income. And he is apt to regard the 
“ House” as the axis of the world; to consider that 
the “outside public” is expressly created in order to 
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‘come in” as investors and speculators, and thus provide 
the means whereby he can lead a luxurious, easy-going life, 
earning “big turns” in a few hours per day. Generally 
speaking, he does not consider himself called upon to 
devote his time or money to humdrum political, municipal, 
or parish work, which he regards with a certain disdain, 
as unworthy of a man who is “somebody in the City.” 
Indeed, he does not take a very lively interest in the affairs 
of his own “House,” unless times be so bad and the 
problem of existence become so acute and perplexing that 
he endures personal loss and suffering. Then the action he 
takes is seldom very energetic or practical, he being re- 
strained from reformative energy by that cast-iron con- 
servatism which is one of the most salient characteristics 
of his class. How often, when a stockbroker is financially 
crippled, it transpires that he has been living on a scale 
that appears scarcely honest, in the light of his revealed 
liabilities and limited assets. Quite recently a broker failed 
for a big sum; he had been living the life of a swell on 
borrowed money. The week previous to his collapse he 
had been motoring about the country, attending certain 
sporting fixtures! For, while he may devote himself to 
business during the day, the typical Stock Exchange man 
usually relapses into idleness or engages in some form of 
sport or social pleasure the moment he can escape from the 
City. He thus passes his life within very narrow limits, 
and the range of his intellectual and social vision is seldom 
very extensive. When he enters Parliament, for instance, 
it is usually from motives of society or business rather 
than politics. During the Boer War the “ House” sub- 
scribed liberally to all funds, it is true. But only a com- 
paratively few members took active service in the field. 
Many who remained at home sold “ bears” during moments 
of disaster and depression, not disdaining to “ make a turn” 
from our national humiliations. This detached, self-centred 
attitude explains the mixture of dislike and suspicion which 
has long been felt by a large section of the public for the 
“House” and its members. There are, of course, many 
good patriots and public-spirited men there, but does the 
number constitute a fair proportion of the 5350 members ? 
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When I first came into the City, about a decade ago, 
the Stock Exchange was a comparatively flourishing insti- 
tution; many of its members were men of substantial 
financial status, spending money freely, valiantly main- 
taining the generous traditions of the “House.” No sooner 
was the day’s business over than the majority of them 
hurried away to the West, dressed, and invaded the smart 
restaurants, theatres and even such brilliant music halls as 
the Empire—always a favourite rendezvous of the Stock 
Exchange brigade. How often I used to amuse myself 
watching them in the promenade—gay, loquacious, mellow, 
swaggering about in immaculate evening dress, with back- 
tilted hats, displaying the adorable msouciance of typical 
Britishers, who believed in their families, their colleges, 
their firms, and, above all, their noble selves! They were 
immense, as they celebrated the efflorescence of the “boom.” 
Ah! everything was “ going strong” at that time, and the 
City was still feeling the effects of that wave of glorious 
optimism which swept through the land as the result of 
the discovery of the riches of the Rand. As one haunted 
the “Street,” the newspaper and brokers’ offices, the 
“ Thieves’ Kitchen” and other places where City men 
delight in foregathering, indications of expansive prosperity 
were everywhere apparent. The “House” men had a 
jaunty, buoyant, conquering air as they pervaded the 
streets ; their tailors had performed sartorial marvels and 
their glossy silk hats, rakishly tilted, revealed an enviable 
état d’dme ; a sublime contentment with the way the world 
was going with them. Throgmorton Street after hours 
was the scene of wild enthusiasm ; fierce “ scrummages ” 
and excited shouting and jostling. The market was only 
limited by the capacity of the “Street,” which was as a 
land flowing with champagne and money. For they were 
all making money and making it fast. Partners, clerks and 
even messengers participated in this splendid prosperity. 
Indeed, a poor old barber, much patronised by certain 
jobbers and their clerks, was often pressed into service at 
ultra-busy moments to collect the cheques! Stockbrokers 
and their families lived on a generous scale—big houses ; 
horses and carriages; Paris gowns and /ingerie for the 
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ladies ; splendid raiment and jewellery for the men. They 
gave grand dinners and receptions; indulged in their box 
at the Opera; a little yachting ; trips to Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Men with a good connexion often made their 
£500 and £600 a day in the whirl of excitement which 
drew all Europe into the Kaffir maelstrom. Obviously, 
this artificial prosperity could not last. The “slump” 
came ; colossal losses fell on the public; the Stock Ex- 
change promptly felt its effects; its subsequent disasters 
dated from that moment. 

But after the collapse of the Kaffir “boom,” a temporary 
fillip to business was furnished by the spectacular exploits 
of Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, operating under Company 
Laws which were far less stringent and restrictive than 
they are to-day. His Dunlop and Bovril flotations were 
then considered colossal ; his gross profits on one “ deal” 
aggregated £3,000,000. London is always rich enough to 
maintain and even applaud a plucky, brainy, adventurous 
financier. Invading the financial arena with about £40,000 
and colossal “ cheek,” Mr. Hooley looked big, talked big, 
acted big. The Press crowned him as a Financial King ; 
he had his court, his courtiers, journalists and Society ; his 
clerical sponsors. Distinctly original, he shifted the finan- 
cial centre from the City to the grimy purlieus of King’s 
Cross, conducting vast financial operations at a big hotel, 
amid the bustling activity of an army of waiters, boot-boys, 
chambermaids and luggage porters. 

When Mr. Hooley found himself relegated to the 
comparative obscurity of Piccadilly and the Bankruptcy 
Court, financial and promotorial London indulged in a rest. 
But not very long after his sensational eclipse there loomed 
on the City horizon another brilliant adventurer—W hitaker 
Wright. A big, burly, masterful man ; everything in his 
personality breathed pluck, energy, ambition. He was a 
giant, physically and mentally fit. Keen eye; firm jaw; 
massive chin; aggressive, bovine neck; solid structure. 
Imperious in gesture ; short, sharp in speech, he was a born 
fighter—a modern struggle-for-lifer glorying in the fierce 
combat of the field financial. A clever financier ; a practical 
miner ; a shrewd judge of men. Possessing a nimble brain 
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admirably served by a strong will, he astonished the City by 
the audacity and magnitude of his conceptions. What 
battles he fought with the “bears”! His first flotation 
having proved successful, he proceeded to flood the country 
with his prospectuses, his propositions aggregating within a 
very short time about {'22,000,000. I doubt whether he 
possessed {’10,000 on arrival. His success caused him to 
be hailed as the latest Napoleon of Finance; the press 
chronicled his exploits ; revealed his romantic history. He 
built himself a lordly palace costing £1,250,000, changed 
the face of the landscape; constructed vast and fairylike 
underground and underlake apartments; sailed his yacht 
against that of the Kaiser; basked in the sun of Royal 
favour and might have posed as‘the Lion of London Society 
had he cared for that sort of homage. His colossal opera- 
tions in certain stocks, especially Lake Views, resulted in 
fabulous profits and subsequently colossal losses, and his 
operations finally led to one of the most serious financial 
scandals that ever disgraced the City and the Stock Exchange. 
His collapse, flight, subsequent arrest, trial, conviction and 
dramatic suicide form a thrilling chapter of financial history 
which has not yet been completely developed. ‘There was 
a moment when he wielded tremendous power ; his Front 
Pages were decorated with the most honoured names ; the 
Stock Exchange, eager to transact his colossal business, 
treated him with that deferential consideration always 
accorded to any man smart enough to stimulate business and 
excite the speculative ardour of the general public. 
Practically, the exploits of Whitaker Wright were about 
the last manifestation of City activity. For the Jameson 
Raid, the Anglo-Boer War, with its three years of disaster 
and humiliation, the depression that followed the declaration 
of peace, the Russo-Japanese War and a hundred other 
paralysing factors materialised in swift succession, and the 
“House” entered upon that Via Dolorosa of stagnation and 
semi-starvation along which it is still wearily struggling. 
Only those who have been behind the scenes during this 
decade of disaster can form any conception of the sufferings 
endured by the victims. The fifty thousand people who, 
directly or indirectly, depended upon Stock Exchange 
No. 6.—VoL. 1. 673 3A 
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business were astonished at the change that was effected 
in their fortunes and prospects. The flow of money into 
the City ceased, being diverted into the hands of the Fiscal 
and other authorities to satisfy the enormous demands of 
army and War Office. Thus the City has seen ten years 
of “slump” and ruin, the only people who have prospered 
being the outside brokers, who have flourished in direct 
ratio with the decadence of the official brokers. I shall 
never forget that terrible day in December when the news 
of Buller’s crushing defeat followed the scandalously- 
disseminated rumours of his glorious victory. Hundreds of 
men were ruined; desolation spread throughout the 
“ House”; nearly forty members were “hammered.” In 
the “Street” and the “ Thieves’ Kitchen” men looked at 
each other with blanched faces and quivering lips. ‘Whose 
turn next?” was the dominant thought. That was probably 
the blackest day experienced during the miserable war. 
Those who weathered the storm only did so by dint of 
superhuman efforts and the help of their stronger friends. 
Alas! many of the latter subsequently fell in the fierce battle, 
because they could find no strong friends to help them in 
the supreme crisis. Hundreds still in the “ House” show 
traces of the long and weary ordeal through which they 
have passed, hoping against hope and “scraping through” 
from Account to Account with indomitable pluck. But this 
has obviously resulted in weakening the financial and moral 
strength of the “ House” to a dangerous degree. Fresh, 
rich blood is urgently needed, to fortify an anemic 
institution, which lacks vital energy. 

The fact is that only a modest proportion of the 
members have been able properly to withstand the strain of 
this permanent “slump.” During the period under review 
hundreds have been “ hammered” ; frequently on account 
of “differences” incurred in some bold plunge by which 
they hoped to retrieve a disastrous position. Even those 
who have survived do not excite my envy, for the majority 
have been obliged to live by painful expedients. How often 
the daily papers have recorded cases of stockbrokers, 
formerly in prosperous circumstances, sued for such trifling 
sums as {10 and even £5 which they were unable to pay, 
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except by small instalments. What can be the state of an 
institution when it is possible to circulate the joke that 
waiters have been reluctantly compelled to suspend their 
loans to members? Other cases have been far too frequent 
of stockbrokers who have converted to their own use moneys 
and securities deposited with them by confiding clients. 
What guarantees of stability can be offered by men with 
bank balances of {15 and £20? Business has been so 
scarce and members are so numerous! For some time a 
firm in the South African market, consisting of three part- 
ners and employing six clerks, only executed about six orders 
per week. The profits on this turnover would not exceed 
£3 25. 6d.—scarcely enough to furnish the principals with 
cigars. In good times such a firm would execute three 
hundred orders a day. A cynical broker once speculated 
thus :—‘ What would happen should the Committee, with- 
out a word of warning, depute a tremendous staff of 
incorruptible auditors minutely to analyse the books of every 
member? Would they cower fearfully in their nudity, as 
did those courtiers suddenly deprived of their clothing by 
magic while in the Royal presence?” 

Such is a general résumé of the grandeur and decadence 
of the Stock Exchange. The question now arises :—What 
future is reserved for this historic institution, whose existence 
and prosperity are of the most vital importance from the 
standpoint of the public interest ? It can be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that if the “ House” is to retain 
its position as the official market for securities of every 
description, drastic reforms will have to be effected in order 
to bring it into line with modern requirements. Durin 
the past few years the members themselves, as well as the 
most competent authorities outside, have recognised this, 
and many schemes of reform have been formulated. Certain 
modifications have been effected, it is true. But nothing to 
enable members to cope with the fierce and ever-increasing 
competition of the advertising outside brokers, the foreign 
banks and the provincial Stock Exchanges, many of the 
latter offering the public better guarantees and displaying 
greater enterprise and energy in the transaction of their 
business. The “ House” is suffering from many evils— 
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dual control ; the presence of over 5000 members while 
there is only business for about a fifth of that number ; the 
competition above referred to ; the existence of two men— 
a jobber and a broker—to perform the work dealt with by 
one man on the other leading Exchanges of the world (it 
is calculated that the jobbers cost investors and speculators 
about {5,000,000 per annum in “turns” which are not 
exacted elsewhere) ; the “ plunging” propensities of the 
members ; their financial weakness. 

The abolition of ‘dual control” and the extension of 
the members’ influence in the control of the ‘“ House” 
would, in my opinion, be powerful factors in its rehabilita- 
tion in the mind of the public, who have now lost confidence 
therein, as a result of the many scandals that have occurred 
in recent years. Rightly or wrongly, the public have come 
to the conclusion that the earning of fat dividends is con- 
sidered by the Managers more important than any extension 
of facilities or strengthening of the guarantees offered by 
the members. And this conviction accounts for the fact 
that they are giving the “ House” the cold shoulder and 
entrusting their business to outside agencies. By maintain- 
ing the present archaic system of management, in which 
the earning of dividends is the primordial consideration, 
even should both members and public suffer in the process, 
the Managers are dealing a deadly blow at the supremacy of 
the “ House” and facilitating the operations of its keenest 
rivals. Not long ago a member expressed the “sense of 
resentment aroused by the persistent attempts to conduct 
the affairs of one of the most important institutions in a 
manner more likely to serve the pecuniary interests of a few 
wealthy members than the general well-being of the whole 
body corporate.” Managers, he declared, need reminding of 
their duty to strenuously oppose the never-ceasing attempts 
to increase the facilities for further raising entrance fees 
and subscriptions. ‘“'The Stock Exchange still remains 
cursed with a childishly obsolete system of dual control, 
intolerable to any thinking and self respecting member, the 
interests of the shareholders being diametrically opposed to 
those of the members. In the end the public, of course, 
suffers, directly in regard to the enormous financial burden 
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which has been placed upon business, but no less surely in 
regard to the unsatisfactory general administration of what 
is undoubtedly an institution of national importance, and 
not a private, dividend-earning concern. It will be well to 
remember the penalty which attaches to refusal to reform 
from within.” 

The foregoing may be accepted as an “inside” view, 
shared by a large number of the members, who recognise 
the urgent need for further reforms. While it would be 
presumptuous on my part to prescribe a scheme of reform 
for such an important institution as the London Stock 
Exchange, I may record the opinion expressed by that 
serious financial authority The Economist, when discussing 
the question of dual control and the enormous increases in 
the entrance fees, from year to year. In 1878 the amount 
was £8106; in 1905 £273,787. The premier City finan- 
cial weekly went on to say : 


“The late Mr. Levien informed the members of the Royal 
Commission in 1878 that the objects of the founders of the Stock 
Exchange were (1) to provide a ready market, and (2) to make such 
regulations as would ensure the prompt and regular adjustment of all 
contracts. We find some difficulty in avoiding the conclusion that in 
paying huge dividends to the proprietors of Stock Exchange shares 
rather than providing the most adequate and up-to-date facilities for the 
expeditious and convenient despatch of business, the Managers of the 
Stock Exchange have, in some measure, departed from the original 
objects of its founders. Nothing short of a comprehensive scheme, 
which will provide for the entire abclition of the dual control will, in 
our opinion, constitute a satisfactory settlement of the question.” 


I have expressed the conviction that the financial 
weakness of a large proportion of the members of the 
“ House” constitutes a grave source of danger to the public 
and tends to keep them away from the Stock Exchange. 
They transact their business with outside firms who offer 
greater facilities and not more risk of loss. ‘There is no 
other Stock Exchange in the world which is less exacting 
in the nature of guarantees offered by candidates for 
membership. Strong support of my contention in this 
respect is furnished by De Times, which, discussing the 
demoralisation and excitement caused by the failure of a 
“plunger,” remarked : 
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“Tt is obvious that for a member who was ostensibly, at least, a 
broker, prepared to be entrusted by the public with the investment of 
its savings, to be gambling to the extent that has been revealed, is not 
likely to improve the reputation of the Stock Exchange in the minds of 
outside critics. A practical reflection that occurs to the disinterested 
spectator of the behaviour of the ‘ House’ under the stress of the trouble 
arises from the revelation afforded of the absence of financial stamina. 
After all, losses well distributed, amounting in all to about £60,000, 
hardly justified the demoralisation which prevailed. ‘The demoralisation 
was due, of course, to fears that the failure would be followed by others, 
and to the certainty that if more failures were avoided, it would only be 
by means of extensive mutual assistance, which would leave, as usual, 
many weak spots behind it. ‘These fears and certainties arose directly 
from the fact that the level of financial stability in the ‘ House’ is 
not as high as the public interest requires that it should be kept. A 
failure involving sixty odd thousands would be looked upon as a flea-bite 
in Lombard Street or at Lloyd’s, but throws the Stock Exchange into a 
state of trepidation, It is, of course, another result of the anomalous 
constitution of the ‘ House,’ which allows the interest of the proprietors, 
who wish to secure as many subscriptions as possible, to prevent the 
establishment of a sufficiently high ideal of financial strength, to be 
expressed in securities deposited by members.” 


From what I have already said it appears fairly evident, 
I think, that the Managers have never sufficiently insisted 
on securing the financial guarantees necessary from those 
seeking membership, and that if they have failed to do 
so, it is mainly because proper attention to this vital detail 
would diminish the number of entrants and, pari passu, 
the dividends declared at the expense of the general body 
of members and the security of the public. There are; of 
course, a number of minor administrative points on which 
the London Stock Exchange lags far behind foreign and 
even provincial Exchanges. But the dual control, the 
excessive membership and the financial weakness of the 
majority of the members are, after all, the fundamental evils 
from which the “ House” is suffering. And it is in those 
directions alone that effective reform can take place. If the 
members displayed the necessary energy and determination, 
they could find within the ‘“ House” Deed of Settlement 
itself ample powers for forcing the managers to abandon 
their policy of dividend-hunting in favour of a com- 
prehensive scheme of reform which would benefit the 
general body of members and reassure the public. When 
an institution has 5350 members and only offers sufficient 
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remunerative business for about a fifth of that number, the 
moment for drastic reform has obviously arrived. Should 
that reform not come from within, as many members think 
it should and could, then the public, who really control the 
situation, will solve the problem in their own way. Their 
action would probably take the form of increasing and 
developing those Agencies which already exist for dealing 
in all classes of securities without the slightest reference to 
the Stock Exchange. This is already being done on a vast 
scale, and the members are now being submitted to the 
common law of competition :—Let the fittest survive. 
There is no doubt that the “‘ House” has hitherto failed to 
afford the facilities for financial business rendered necessary 
by the march of progress. This failure must be mainly 
attributed to the fact that the Managers have chosen to 
pile up dividends instead of spending a portion of their 
splendid revenue to place their “ House” on a plane of 
efficiency equal to that attained by the principal Bourses 
of the world. Their methods being costly, cumbersome, 
obsolete, their clients are seeking elsewhere for the facilities 
denied them by the old institution. And the members are 
bitterly complaining of this desertion, which has reduced 
them to a state bordering on ruin. Yet they cannot be 
absolved from blame, for they have a practical remedy, if 
they would only develope the energy to apply it. 
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JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


IXTEEN years ago, M. Jules Huret, the well-known 

Parisian journalist, published an Enguéte sur [ Evolution 

Littéraire. He interviewed some thirty of the best- 
known novelists and men of letters in France and gave their 
views to the world without comment, save that involved in 
the colloquial skill with which he gracefully delivered them 
of their opinions. And he thus produced a most interesting 
and important volume. Apart from the literary value of 
the pot-pourri, its significance was of the highest. For 
the writers interviewed—such was M. Huret’s professional 
ability—did not hesitate to express themselves with in- 
genuous candour on their own prospects and those of their 
confreres. 

On first reading one derived but a hopelessly confused 
impression, but gradually, as the clouds of stormy eloquence 
rose, one discerned two things on which the writers inter- 
viewed seemed pretty well agreed: That naturalism was 
dead, and that among the jeunes, from whom something new 
was to be expected, Huysmans, Remy de Gourmont and 
Maurice Barrés had, in the vivid vernacular of the French 
writing-table, gue/gue chose dans le ventre. Sixteen years 
have passed, and Barrés has left the battles of letters for the 
repose of the Palais Bourbon and the Academy, Remy de 
Gourmont has produced several volumes of philosophical 
romance of a high order and continues to delight us twice a 
month in the Mercure de France with his own strongly indi- 
vidualised blend of Nietzsche and Renan, while Huysmans 
has left us for ever within the last few months. He entered 
into peace through the gate of pain, of pain so intolerable 
that it will not bear thinking of, but before the eyes of that 
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lover of exquisite sensation were veiled by his last unutterable 
anguish he had accomplished his task. 

Joris-Karl Huysmans, who was born in Paris of Flemish 
descent in 1848, commenced author as a fervent disciple of 
Zola. He was one of the contributors to the famous Sozrees 
de Medan with Sac-a-dos, a masterpiece of ferocious irony, 
in which the real distress of the patriotic conscript is not 
caused by the heroic sufferings of war but by an uninter- 
mittent colic. The satire of the little tale is Rabelaisian 
both in its intensity and the coarseness of its detail, and its 
essential irony is enhanced by its humbling and brutal 
verisimilitude. We cannot doubt as we lay it down that 
this or something like it is, in fact, what war means to 
most of the obscure thousands who are sacrificed to its 
lurid prestige and dubious benefits. Les Seurs Vatard, 
published in 1879, and dedicated to Zola by “his fervent 
admirer and devoted friend,” is however the greatest work 
produced by Huysmans, during what is called his naturalist 
period. It is indeed one of the finest works produced by 
any of the writers of that school, and far more faithful to 
the naturalist formula than Zola’s epic poems in prose. 
Huysmans understood naturalism in the sense of Flaubert, 
who, in spite of the romantic beauty of his expression, 
revealed himself as the first and greatest of the naturalists in 
Mme. Bovary. Huysmans indeed renounced, whether un- 
consciously, or through deliberate reflexion, Flaubert’s 
search for beauty of expression, seeking nothing but accuracy 
and fulness of presentation. This he achieves by means of 
an amazing accumulation of physical detail which produces 
on the imagination almost the effect of an actual experience. 
There is a description of a fair in Les Saurs Vatard, which 
is one of the most astonishing pieces of realistic writing 
ever composed. As you read it the book fades before your 
eyes: you are there at Vincennes, you are burnt by the sun, 
you are deafened by the shouts of cheap-jacks, you eagerly 
elbow your way through the steaming, straggling crowd 
to contemplate the charms of the femme colosse and the 
sinister arts of the serpent charmer, you are alternately 
touched and mortified by the sentimental gaucheries of 
Desirée Vatard, who clings after the manner of her class to 
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your arm, and when you lay the book down, you feel the 
physical and mental fatigue inseparable from such a way of 
passing the afternoon. In this book Huysmans succeeds 
in transferring by suggestion sensorial impressions to the 
imagination directly, with all the acute crudeness of sheer 
physical contact. But this is not all. The psychology of 
Desirée and Céline Vatard, the wise and the foolish virgin, 
is presented carefully and convincingly. Two years out of 
the lives of two little Parisian work-girls, one of whom is 
temperamentally chaste and the other the reverse, but both 
of them donnes filles—Céline, the noceuse, with a highly 
comical sense of her own dignity and her soul of a poor 
little animal which, after all, asks only to gratify its instincts ; 
Desirée, the virtuous, with all the elements of the jeune 
fille of bourgeois romance, saved from her sister’s troubles 
by a natural modesty of blood, as primary and ineluctable a 
necessity of her being, as Céline’s riotous desires are of hers— 
this is all the story. And yet, on this narrow scene, within 
these sordid and trivial limits, the whole of life seems to 
pass before us. The ambitious generalisation, the pseudo- 
scientific theorising of Zola is wholly’ absent from these 
pages. Every character in the pitiful little play from the 
leading ladies to the merest super, to the strangers one 
brushes in the street, is individualised, is given his full value 
as a human unique; every episode is made wholly concrete ; 
the author not only never once betrays any desire to explain 
things, but does not even suggest the faintest personal 
interest in his puppets. He is wholly absent from his 
creation, his pen seeming to re-act mechanically to the 
stimulus of the spectacle. Flaubert’s ideal of the imperson- 
ality of the artist is attained, and the effect is the most 
poignant imaginable. Just so, we feel, would life appear to 
us if we saw it as it really is, apart from the deforming 
mirage of our egoistic passions. Just so would it appear, 
we think, to some superhuman intelligence, some angel or 
demiurge, who, freed from the limitations and exigencies 
of sense perception, would be equally emancipated from 
those torturing and delicious derivatives of the senses, the 
imagination and the emotions. But, after all, no such 
fantastic hypothesis is necessary ; it is just so that it appears 
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to the purified eye of the scientific observer “from hope 
and fear set free.” 

Equally galling to the vital instinct and satisfactory to 
the instinct of knowledge is 4 vau-/’Eau. It is a short 
story of some 15,000 words which details the miseries of a 
vieux célibataire in Paris. M. Folantin is a government 
employé at £60 a year, he is timid in temperament, moderate 
in desires, but he possesses a plain strong intelligence which 
precludes the possibility of contentment with the few poor 
illusions which his pittance can buy. Once more, in this 
dreary little tale, we are made to drink the bitter lees of 
existence. The essential bitterness of the draught is caused 
by the absolute futility of such lives as M. Folantin’s. And 
millions of such lives are necessitated by the conditions of 
humanity. It is not merely that all super-terrestrial hope, 
all religious and metaphysical aspiration are banished from 
such lives—this, if we accept science as our only reliable 
guide, we must be prepared for—it is that such lives them- 
selves are hopelessly mutilated. It is, however, in the con- 
viction of the nothingness, the néant of life, that Huysmans 
finds the real tragedy of humanity. It is not merely that 
men suffer—the highest hope that ever irradiated man’s heart 
was based on the joyous acceptance of suffering—it is that 
neither suffering nor joy really matters. The universe goes 
on its senseless way to its purposeless end, which is no 
conclusion—for it never ends, or rather it ends but to 
recommence—blindly throwing up from the depths of the 
unconscious millions of conscious organisms stamped—as 
under the old régime French criminals were branded with 
a red-hot fleur-de-/ys—with the ironic insignia of an illusory 
royalty. Man waves his stage sceptre with an inalienable 
sense of freedom and power, and what happens? That 
which was irrevocably determined to happen when our 
solar system was still but a nebula—but a faintly luminous 
corona in the ether. And the irony of the situation is 
raised to its highest, most sinister point when we reflect that 
man’s illusion is as surely determined as his impotence. 
For what is “man’s place in the universe?” For a few 
seconds the world reaches the point of self-consciousness and 
mirrors itself in the passive contemplation of a human mind 
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before sinking again into the unconscious eternity on the 
surface of which organic life itself is but a ripple. Those 
minds are re-duplicated a millionfold, yet each subsists but 
for a few moments while, sooner or later, the conditions of 
the planet will no longer permit the existence of any at all. 
As the conditions of life burn lower the universe will slowly 
turn from the enigmatic and redoubtable experiment of 
self-consciousness, and the peace of death will brood once 
more over unconscious matter. 

Such is the world as known to naturalism, and the con- 
templation of it, as the only certitude, bred in Huysmans a 
dull despair. He exhaled his hatred of life in that strange 
fantasy 4 Rebours. Life is worthless indeed, but, for the 
privileged few, there is art. Let us then abandon life and 
live in an aristocratic dream of beauty, of beauty created by 
our own brains and hands, for the so-called beauty of nature 
is a delusion. And it is easy to see why Huysmans thought 
it was a delusion. The beauty of nature leads directly or 
indirectly to the strengthening and enhancing of the vital 
instinct and therefore to the perpetuation of the iniquity of 
life. Nature’s appeal is so obviously in most cases to the 
nerves rather than to the brain, hence her success with the 
uneducated. Popular “art” follows also the line of least 
resistance; there must be something wrong even about 
Rembrandt, for such hopeless people admire him. He 
might have added that moonlight cannot really be beautiful 
because it makes nursemaids sentimental. 

The further art can go from nature the better. The 
artistic sensations that Huysmans preferred were subtle, 
rare and complex. The Art that is simple and majestic, 
the Art, for instance, that was the product of the- Greek 
mind says nothing to him. The neurotic hero Des Esseintes 
who has retired to the hermitage of his villa to live a life of 
delicate inversion spends an hour or two dreaming over his 
favourite books. His “Index” is significant. Virgil is 
“Pun des plus terribles cuistres, lun des plus sinistres 
raseurs que l’antiquité ait jamais produit.” Horace “a des 
graces éléphantines.” Ovid and Tacitus bore him less than 
other classical writers, but he is really at his ease only with 
the Decadents. Lucan and Petronius ravish him, particularly 
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Petronius in his Satyricon. At the end of the book Des 
Esseintes feels the reminiscent sting of his early religious 
training and cries aloud for Faith. The book closes with 
his prayer, “Seigneur, prenez piti¢ du chrétien qui doute, 
de Vincrédule qui voudrait croire, du forgat de la vie qui 
s’ embarque seul, dans la nuit sous un firmament que n’éclai- 
rent plus les consolants fanaux du vieil éspoir!” This 
monograph on esthetic neurasthenia, as it might be called, 
contains some of the finest passages Huysmans ever wrote. 
Take the marvellous description of Gustave Moreau’s lAp- 
parition or Des Esseintés’ terrific vision of Scofula, the 
secular scourge of human generations. Never have words 
been made to do so much. 4 Rebours, opening with Des 
Esseintes’ rejection of life, and ending with his hysterical 
cry for Faith, is the bridge connecting Huysmans’ first and 
second period, his naturalism and his mysticism. Yet this 
criticism, in order not to be misleading, must be made more 

recise. In method Huysmans remained an impenitent 
naturalist to the end. Whether he is writing of M. Folan- 
tin’s despairing hunt for a decent meal in the restaurants of 
his guartier, or of the visions of St. Lidwina of Schiedam, 
his methods are always the same. He proceeds invariably 
by the accumulation of physical details which build up, as 
it were, cell by cell, the organic whole of the scene he is 
evoking. The intensity of the evocation, when complete, 
is due to the power with which the details are made to live 
in themselves and the skill with which they are inter-related. 
He thus produces a composition which lives in the ap- 
parently spontaneous unity of a concrete moment. For— 
and in an attempt to appreciate Huysmans the point cannot 
be too strongly made—he is always concerned with the con- 
crete episode which is indeed what gives him his place 
among the purest and greatest of naturalistic Masters, affili- 
ating him also, in no uncertain way, to those other great 
naturalist artists, the painters of his native land. The 
technique of his imaginative perception is very closely 
reminiscent of the methods of the Flemish painters. The 
exquisite conscientiousness with which his details are 
finished, his sense of colour, a certain rich simplicity of 
order in his composition, the constant recurrence of certain 
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elements—meals almost taking the place, in his pages, of 
the white horse with his red-coated rider in the pictures of 
Wouvermans—his sense for the sordid, the trivial, are 
characteristics which surely indicate the artistic family to 
which he belongs. 

In discourse he is at his worst. The theological and 
archeological disquisitions which seem to be interpolated, 
as indeed they are, in his later works, have a merely inform- 
ational value and that, I fancy, not always of the soundest. 
Certainly his theology sounds peculiar at times. Nor does 
their weakness come from the inherent difficulty in taking 
up a new subject in middle age : it comes from his innate 
incapacity to express himself in the way of discourse. His 
attempts at reasoning in Les Foules de Lourdes, one of his 
latest works in which he hotly defends the miraculous nature 
of that successful watering-place, are those of a clever child 
who constantly misses the point through his inability to 
resist distractions. You feel too that he is aware of his 
unconvincingness, and, being unable from the nature of the 
case to use his own methods, turns in vain to bitterness and 
even, on occasion, to personal abuse of those so unfortunate 
as not to share his prepossessions, in order, as they say, to 
help himself out. The same tendency is visible in the 
didactic parts of En Route. 

We have seen that there is no difference in Huysmans’ 
earlier and later methods, that his change was not in manner 
but in content. In the first pages of La-Bas, the volume 
which follows 4 Rebours and precedes En Route, there occurs 
a dialogue which throws a light on his new departure. After 
Des Hermies has said that naturalism was the incarnation 
of materialism in literature, the glorification of democracy 
in Art, so correct a representation of bourgeois ideas “ qu'il 
semble, ma parole, issu de l’accouplement de Lisa, la charcu- 
titre du Ventre de Paris et de Homais:” Durtal replies : 
“Le matérialisme me répugne tout autant qu’a toi, mais 
ce n’est pas une raison pour nier les inoubliables services 
que les naturalistes ont rendus a l’art, car, enfin, ce sont 
eux qui nous ont debarassés des inhumains fantoches du 
romantisme et qui ont extrait la littérature d’une idéalisme 
de ganache et d’une inanition de vieille fille exaltée par le 
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célibat ! En somme, apres Balzac, ils ont crée des étres 
visibles et palpables et ils les ont mis en accord-avec leurs 
alentours, ils ont aidé au developpement de la langue 
commencé par les romantiques ; ils ont connu le véritable 
rire et ont eu parfois méme le don des larmes, enfin, ils n’ont 
pas toujours été soulevés par ce fanatisme de bassesse dont tu er 
parles |” 

Des Hermies leaves and Durtal continues his soliloquy, 
summing up his conclusions as follows : 

“ ]] faudrait garder la veracité du document, la précision 
du detail ; le roman, si cela se pouvait, devrait se deviser de 
luicméme en deux parts, neanmoins soudeés ou plutét 2 
confondues, comme elles le sont dans la vie, celle de l’Ame, 
celle du corps, et s’occuper de leurs réactifs, de leurs conflits, 4 
de leur entente. I] faudrait en un mot, suivre la grande aS 
voie si profondément creusée par Zola, mais il serait néces- 
saire aussi de tracer en l’air un chemin parallele, une autre 








































route, d’atteindre les en deca et les apres, de faire, en un ae 
mot, un naturalisme spiritualiste ; ce serait autrement fier, ae 
autrement complet, autrement fort !” a 

Such is the artistic programme which Huysmans a 


attempted to carry out in his later period. As I have said, 
he, in no way, wished to modify the methods of his technique z 
which remained essentially naturalist ; he wished to enlarge a 
the content of his art, to widen the field of his observation. a 
When he speaks of tracing in the air a parallel line to Zola’s = 
line of physical observation he makes indeed a philosophical 4 
advance on his former position, for sound philosophy recog- ee 
nises that experience needs, for its constitution, a subject as Be 
well as an object from which it follows, that a state of mind es 
as such, independently of its physical accompaniment, is as : 
truly a fact as a state of body. This step was no doubt 
taken unconsciously, for there never was a mind more 
radically incapable of any kind of philosophic speculation 
than his. It is nevertheless what constitutes the human x 
interest of the work of his later period. For that interest “¥ 
certainly cannot be said to lie in his somewhat bizarre & 
presentation of Christian mythology which he happened to 
find ready to his hand to be tortured and inverted by the 
horrible maniacs whom he shows us in La-Bas, to be 
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enthusiastically, if somewhat uncritically, glorified in Ex 
Route, and his other distinctively Catholic works. It lies 
surely in the recognition of the mystery of human experi- 
ence diffused through these volumes together with the sense 
of pity of the human lot and of the supreme value of love. 
For these emotions he found both adequate expression and 
an adequate stimulus in the symbols of medieval mysticism. 
Nor was that expression and that stimulus purely literary. 
As is known, the road of Damascus on which Durtal travels 
from La-Bas to L’ Od/at was the path followed by his creator. 
Whether Huysmans’ interest in Catholicism was due, in the 
first instance, to the exigencies of his literary development 
or to the necessities of his soul is an unprofitable subject of 
inquiry. It is enough for the critic to note that his mind 
grew subdued to what he worked in. To criticise the 
personal solution, in which he at length found peace, would 
be foreign to the subject of this essay, and obviously of the 
nature of an impertinence. Nevertheless as there have been 
several, and not of one camp only, who have openly 
expressed their doubts of the sincerity of his attitude, I 
cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that never was 
there a more complete, a more sincere conversion than that 
of Huysmans. None of the psychological elements of such 
a change were wanting to him. A disgust of contemporary 
life and an invincible repulsion to its ideals, together with 
an ardent attraction for the naive beauty of the medieval 
soul, for the whole domain of that wondrous “ fief of Art,” 
as he calls it, which was the creation of the medieval 
Church—these were most prominent among the raisons de 
ceur which prevailed with him. The mysterious crystal- 
lisation of these elements into the definite attitude of 
belief is as necessarily beyond criticism as any other vital 
phenomenon. So much may perhaps be said without 
offence. When, however, we turn to the literary expression 
of his conviction we are once more in the world of dis- 
course, we have once more before us matter for reasoned 
appreciation. What cannot fail to strike any one at all 
familiar with contemporary Catholic literature is that 
Huysmans’ religious books fall into a category of their own. 
The man submits to the discipline which is to save his soul, 
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the writer remains a free lance. The distinctive Catholic 
literature of our day is either apologetic or written for 
purposes of edification. And the public which it is 
attempted to edify must be confined entirely, one would 
think, to old women of both sexes and children. Huysmans 
certainly did not try to put himself in line with this class 
of book. And, as regards apologetic, it must be admitted 
that so far as he had it in mind at all, it was of a very 
different kind to that which we associate with the subtle 
disquisitions of philosophers such as Laberthonniére and 
Leroy or the quasi-socialist propaganda of the Christian 
democrats. The social or philosophical possibilities of 
present-day religion had not the slightest interest for his 
mind, which was spellbound by the vision of the glorious 
past, /e moyen age énorme et délicat. In fact he was a media- 
valist before he was a Catholic. In La-Bas, while still far 
from any mental state which could be called faith, he is a 
firm believer in the supernatural, in magic, black and white. 
He knows the names of many demons and their functions in 
the cosmic economy. Indeed it is a matter of reproach with 
him against the ecclesiastical authorities, that they betray so 
languid an interest in demonology, are, in fact, as he fears, 
tainted with scepticism. Why insist on trying to come to 
an understanding with M. Clemenceau when you are really 
dealing with Asmodeus ? 

Thus he resuscitates for us in his vibrant pages that old 
world and makes it live once more with its fantastic hopes 
and fears, its Heaven and Hell, its Angels and Saints and 
Demons. He does more. He resuscitates also its beauty. 
The guardians of the Heavenly City to-day are often too 
much absorbed in the immediate exigencies of the Holy 
War to care for the beauty of the streets of Jerusalem. 
The service which Huysmans has done in calling attention 
to the treasure of Art which is the heritage of the Catholic 
Church, is one which should make the members of that 
Church his debtors, and, in any case, entitles him to the 
gratitude of all lovers of the beautiful, everywhere. 

ALtGAR THOROLD 
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THE EVIL OF TIED COTTAGES 


HE housing of the labourer is at least as import- 
ant a question in the country as it isin the town. 
It is not, however, the object of the present article 
to discuss this, the more obvious side of the question, 
which is continually claiming the thoughts of those in- 
terested in English rural life. It is desired here to draw 
attention to the system under which the agricultural labourer 
holds the tenancy of his house, For whether the cottages 
themselves are good or bad, cheaply or dearly rented, if the 
conditions of their tenure are uncertain and otherwise 
unsatisfactory, the cottager will never be contented. 
That such conditions do prevail in the case of a large 
majority of dwellings of those who work on the land is 
here asserted. These cottages are attached to the farms. 
The labourers hold them only so long as they work for the 
farmer who has engaged them. The rent is paid by the 
farmer to the landlord, and is deducted from the labourers’ 
wages or forms part of those wages. The term “tied 
cottages” may therefore well be applied to them, to dis- 
tinguish them from free cottages, which are rented directly 
from the owner. 

The ideal state of things would be for country labourers 
to live in their own houses. The possession of the freehold 
of their homes would place them in a position of indepen- 
dence, which would foster self-respect ; it would make 
them more thrifty and industrious, and give them an interest 
in the land and a stake in their country—all things evidently 
to be desired. This change, however, in the labourers’ 
circumstances may seem rather a dream for the future than 
a present possibility; but meanwhile there is a half-way 
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stage, which is more immediately hopeful and practicable. 
It is surely feasible for landowners to detach most of the 
labourers’ dwellings from the farms as far as the tenure of 
them goes, so that the rents would be paid direct to the 
owners by the occupiers. 

In order to understand what advantage this would be to 
the labourer, it may be well to examine more closely his 
present condition under the tied system. That system 
makes him a mere temporary holder of his tenement at the 
will of his employer. If master and man fail to agree, the 
man and his family are compelled to leave the cottage trey 
occupy at a very short notice. Clearly, therefore, muc 
depends upon the personal relations between farmer and 
labourers. Unfortunately there has come about a decided 
change for the worse in the feeling between farmer and 
labourer in comparatively recent years. In the Midland 
Counties, at any rate, this dates from the agitation led by 
Joseph Arch some forty years ago. That movement failed 
in its main object of setting up an effective Rural Labourers’ 
Union, which, most probably, must come before the status 
of country workmen will be. much improved. The agita- 
tion, although it was of service to the labourers by raising 
their wages, unhappily did much to estrange them from 
their employers. Under these circumstances the evils of 
the old system of tied cottages have been much accentuated. 
The farmers are apt to be harsh and exacting in their treat- 
ment of the men, and the men become surly and impudent 
in their behaviour to the farmers. In the case, therefore, 
of a very considerable number of farms there is a con- 
stant change of labourers, and with the least tactful of 
the farmers a frequent one. ‘The men cannot get free 
cottages in which they might settle down, and sell their 
labour to an employer who would treat them well, and so 
they are compelled often by. want of shelter for their 
families to get employment with any one who has an empty 
cottage. The results are most disastrous. A class of men 
is produced who live from hand to mouth. Always on the 
move, they never stay long enough in one place to take 
any interest in their surroundings. The cottages they 
occupy are dirty and neglected, and the gardens uncultivated. 
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Their wives are apt to become slatternly and unthrifty, 
while the children are rude, unkempt, and irregular in 
attendance at school. Nothing is put by for the inevitable 
rainy day, and it is rare for them to belong to a benefit 
club. 

Two pairs of cottages, within a few yards of each other, 
are continually before the eyes of the present writer. They 
were built by a large landowner about ten years ago, good, 
substantial buildings, well fitted to make comfortable homes, 
with as much garden ground as can be attended to by a 
day-labourer. One pair of these houses is free, the other is 
tied. The free dwellings have been occupied by the same 
tenants since they were built, and they are just what one 
would wish every workman’s home should be. Inside and 
out, order and comfort are plainly there. Roses are trained 
to the walls, side by side with apricot and plum trees. The 
gardens are bright with flowers in their season, and are care- 
fully cultivated. Evidently these are homes whose owners 
take a delight in their appearing home-like, and know how 
to make them comfortable. The tenants of this pair of 
cottages were bred and born in the parish where they are 
situated, as were their parents before them. This is no 
uncommon case with the fortunate occupants of free 
cottages. Utterly different is the story to be told of the 
other pair of houses, which are tied to a farm. A constant 
succession of tenants has passed through them from the 
time of their erection. In the past twelve months alone 
there have been seven different families in the two dwell- 
ings, and they have left behind them the unmistakable marks 
of their shiftless class. Dirt and noxious insects inside the 
house—bare walls, weeds and trampled gardens outside. 
The case of these latter cottages is no doubt an extreme 
one, the evils of the system are not often so glaringly 
exemplified. The farmer who lets the cottages is excep- 
tionally rough, discourteous, and tyrannical with his men, 
and as his character is well known he has to get any one he 
can to work for him, without reference to character or 
capability. Yet the very fact that he is able to find a 
succession of men to work under him, even for a short time, 
shows only too clearly how large a number of farm 
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labourers there are in one neighbourhood alone, who are so 
unsettled, so driven from place to place by want of a home, 
that they will accept service under the worst of employers. 

It is not necessary to depend on any such extreme cases 
as this for argument against the tied system of cottage 
tenure. The managers of country schools and the teachers 
have constant evidence of the evil in the children of the 
labourers who attend their schools. Those who come from 
the cottages whose occupants are continually changing, are 
backward and ignorant. They seldom remain in any one 
school long enough to benefit by its systematic teaching and 
discipline, and they leave school with the merest smattering 
of the three R’s. This floating population is hardly 
touched by parochial machinery, for they stand in a great 
measure outside the social life of the parishes through 
which they pass; and religious influences have little chance 
of raising them to a higher level of thought and conduct. 
That this class is not a great deal larger than it actually is, 
is due to the fact that both farmer and labourer frequently 
rise superior to the circumstances under which they are 
placed. Farmers, by good treatment of their men, by 
recognising the truth that they are men and not mere 
“hands,” keep the same workers on their farms and in their 
cottages for many years, so that the men are able to regard 
themselves as reasonably safe in their homes. The labourers 
also on their part submit not seldom to a condition of things, 
against which a more complete independence would naturally 
rebel, sooner than go through the misery of a constant 
change of dwelling. But the fact that some good results 
can be obtained in spite of a bad system must not be allowed 
to disguise its general evil tendency. 

What is to be said in favour of tied cottages? Why 
are they the common things that they are? The answer is 
that they are demanded by the farmers, and allowed by the 
landowners and their agents, because it is supposed that they 
are necessary to ensure labourers on the land. That the 
labourers have nothing to say in their favour it is hardly 
necessary to assert. They hate the system, which nothing 
but a hard compulsion induces them to endure. Is it 
necessary then for the farmers to have their men’s cottages 
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under their control, and force an unpopular system of tenure 
upon the labourers? They think so undoubtedly, but it is 
a mistaken notion. ‘They suppose that the less independent 
the men are the more hold they will have over them. It is 
this unfortunate conception that as much as anything else 
keeps the farmers and their men apart. It is the wrong 
notion that forced labour can be as efficient as that which is 
done under no restraint. Let the men have homes from 
which they cannot be expelled, at the farmers’ will, let them 
be free to sell their labour to whom they please, and the 
farmer who treats his workpeople honourably and courteously 
will never have any difficulty in getting good men to work 
for him. The churlish, ill-tempered employers might find 
themselves left with only the worst workers, but that is a 
state of things that they have to submit to now, and if the 
difficulty created by their own conduct and tempers does 
not teach them self-restraint and forbearance, they do not 
deserve to be in the position of employers of labour, and no 
pity need be felt for them. The true result to the farmers 
of free cottages and free labour would not be inability to get 
and keep men, but rather that they would obtain a better, 
more intelligent, and more zealous service. The cry of the 
farmers now is that the labourers have deteriorated, that 
they have not the interests of their employers at heart, and 
that they are lazy and untrustworthy. Itis the farmers’ pet 
system of cottage tenure that has done more than anything 
towards the deterioration of the labourer, while it is the want 
of trust on the part of the farmer that has produced 
untrustworthiness in the men. The best labourers now are 
those who live in the free cottages, and are not obliged to 
work for any particular employer. The farmers are ready 
enough to use them when they want them for the more 
skilled labour, such as thatching, shearing and grafting. It 
may be admitted that so long as cottages stand, as so many 
still do, in the middle of the farms, a considerable number of 
them can hardly be separated from the holding and made 
free. A change from the tied system must so far be 
gradual. Such cottages, however, are every year diminish- 
ing in number under the merciful hands of time and decay, 
and the old system of placing cottages out in the fields, away 
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from other houses, and unapproached by roads, is happily 
given up. Landowners now do not build cottages except 
in positions that are favourable to the comfort and con- 
venience of their occupants. So far they are alive to the 
interests of the labourer, and it is time for them to advance 
a step further ; they should refuse to yield to the pressure of 
their agents and of the farmers, and should insist on all 
their new cottages being free. It is with the landlords that 
the immediate hope of the labourers’ cause chiefly lies. 
They now have the chance of justifying their position in the 
commonwealth, and of trying experiments in this and other 
directions. They ought not to hesitate to do so, in the 
interests of the labourer, who is suffering from a condition 
of things, which, while he has no organised labour union, he 
is powerless to alter. If the landlords do not voluntarily do 
what they can to improve the position of the workers on the 
land, the latter will some day find the strength that lies in 
combination, and wring, from the hands that would not 
give, more than would now content them. If anything is 
to bring again to the village life of England a happy and 
sturdy race of peasantry, it will be the emancipation of the 
agricultural labourer from his present trammels. He must live 
in a home that is free from humiliating restrictions, and he 
himself must be free to sell his labour to whom he will. 
Unless such freedom be given to him, or he takes it for 
himself, he will go on deteriorating. More and more he 
will sink into a thriftless wanderer, with no interest in the 
land which his unskilful hands have to cultivate. 

A Country Parson 
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LIBERIA AND CONGO' 


HIS book, by the ex-Governor of Uganda, is a 
truly marvellous performance, an evidence of what 
the British Civil Servant, deeply imbued with the 
scientific spirit, can accomplish. We have here an elaborate 
history of a region of West Africa, beginning almost in 
the Miocene age and travelling through Norman, Dutch, 
and American colonisation days to the present time. We 
have an elaborate account of the Fauna and Flora of 
Liberia, a discussion of the anthropology and ethnology of 
West Africa, a most interesting chapter on Folklore, and, 
above all, a short narrative, plain spoken but thoroughly 
sympathetic of the fortunes of an experiment which has 
now been going on for eighty years, in the civilisation 
of Africa by African immigrants from America. 
Continually, in turning over the pages of this book, one 
is forced to lament that the scientific spirit was born so late 


‘into the world. What would not the historian give for a 


monograph on Lydia by a Persian satrap, on Britain by a 
Roman /egatus, or even on Mexico by a Spanish governor, 
conceived in anything like the same spirit which has im- 
pelled the late Commissioner to Uganda to the enormous 
labour of the composition of this monograph on Liberia ? 
I am not going to attempt a review of this book; I 
doubt whether there are half-a-dozen persons, beside the 
author, who possess the knowledge requisite for such an 
undertaking, but I shall venture to quote from a few 
passages in his history which have stirred slumbering 
memories from my own childhood, and I shall hint at the 


1 Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. Two 
vols. Hutchinson. 1906. 
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contrast which is naturally suggested to us between the 
little, fairly prosperous Liberia and the mighty but miserable 
Dominion of the Congo. 

The little Liberia! So it must seem to us when we 
look at its tiny proportions in the map of the vast continent 
of Africa; yet it will be well to remind ourselves that 
within its present boundaries it contains an area of 43,000 
square miles, larger, that is to say, than either Scotland or 
Ireland, and only about a fifth less than the size of England. 
But whatever may be the case in centuries to come, at 
present much of this territory is for political purposes, non- 
existent. The civilisation and commerce of Liberia, such 
as they are, are confined to a narrow strip along the 350 
miles of coast. The Ainterland consists of dense, almost 
impenetrable forests, or of mountain groups which only 
a few enterprising explorers have gazed upon; in fact, 
we are told that after the immense additions which 
in the last forty years have been made to our knowledge 
of the African Continent, scarcely any part of it is so 
thoroughly unexplored as the inland regions of Liberia. 

Greatly varying estimates have been formed of the 
population of this state. Sir Harry Johnston, who has 
taken great pains to procure accurate statistics, reckons 
the total population, including all the various civilised or 
imperfectly civilised dwellers within the theoretical limits 
of the state (to which many of them own no practical 
subjection) at two millions. The Liberians proper, that 
is, the more or less civilised and Christian negro population, 
amount to quite 40,000. The Americo-Liberians, z.e. the 
descendants of liberated slaves who emigrated from the 
United States, do not appear to exceed 12,000 in number. 

It is, of course, round these Americo-Liberians ; the 
population which, however, unwillingly had felt the full 
force of the influence of Anglo-Saxon civilisation ; the 
English speaking, Christianised, Americanised settlers in 
West Africa and their descendants, that the chief interest 
of Liberian history centres. To understand the circum- 
stances of their deportation we must go back ninety years 
to the foundation of the American Colonisation Society 
in 1817. 
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“From the very beginning of American Independence,” 
says our author, “the Northern states of the American 
Union were opposed to the idea of slavery. Vermont 
abolished slavery in 1777; most of the Northern states had 
followed suit by 1804. In 1794 Congress forbade the 
participation of American subjects in the slave trade. In 
1808 the importation of African slaves into the states of 
the Union was prohibited. 

“ Meanwhile, free black men were growing as an 
element in the American polity. Washington had freed 
his slaves at his death. Many followed his example. But 
the black citizens did not live on easy terms of equality 
with the white. Some philanthropists in the United States 
felt that giving freedom to the slave was not enough as 
reparation ; he should be restored to the land of his fathers 
and resume an existence in Africa as a Christian and an 
enlightened propagator of civilisation.” 

In 1816 philanthropists of the Northern and Southern 
states united their efforts in founding the American Colon- 
isation Society. By this time there were some two million 
negro slaves living in the United States and about 200,000 
free people of colour. It was for these last alone, for the 
already free negroes, as Sir Harry Johnston shows, that the 
Colony of Liberia was founded in 1821, but the experiment 
was on a very small scale. The colonists consisted altogether 
of only eighty negroes and two white men. 

It is a pathetic story, the narrative of the struggles of 
this little band and of the scanty detachments that followed 
them across the sea, with all manner of difficulties, with 
the indigenous natives, with fever, with the tropical jungle, 
and sometimes with the European slave-trader. Almost at 
the outset the opposition of the natives looked so formidable 
that “Dr. Ayres (the white leader of the expedition) pro- 
posed a final return to Sierra Leone. Mr. Wiltberger, on 
the other hand, declared for remaining and for securing a 
site on the high land of the Mesurado promontory, where 
Monrovia is now built. He met with strong support from 
a negro, Elijah Johnson, a survivor of a previous unsuccess- 
ful expedition. Johnson exclaimed when pressed by Ayres: 
‘Two years long have I sought a home; here I have 
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found one, here I remain. It is satisfactory to find that 

this brave black man lived to a good old age and saw 
the establishment of the republic of Liberia, of which his 
son, Hilary Johnson, was eventually president (1884-1892). 

In Sir Harry Johnston’s pages may be read the story 
of the rapid succession of Governors of the little colony 
(all at first white men), who generally, after a year or two’s 
residence, died of fever. A little more fortunate was 
Governor Jehudi Ashmun, the true founder of the colony, 
who, suffering under terrible religious melancholia and 
believing himself to be hopelessly lost on account of real 
or imaginary sins, nevertheless did a brave day’s work in 
organising the civil government, fortifying Monrovia with 
a palisade, repelling the attacks of the natives and keeping 
order among the rowdy and idle portion of the colonists. 
But after six years he too went the way of all white men; 
he was stricken with fever and returned home to die. 

In 1841 the last white governor left the shores of 
Liberia and the helm was taken by a remarkable man, 
Joseph J. Roberts, whose visits to Europe in 1847 and 
1852 will probably be remembered by my older readers. 
He was an octoroon, a man of great capacity and high 
character, and, after Ashmun, might be called the second 
father of Liberia. It was he who obtained the emancipation 
of the infant colony from the benevolent tutelage of the 
Colonisation Society, its proclamation as an independent 
republic (1846), and its recognition as such by all the great 
European powers. (The United States, in order to escape 
the necessity of receiving a black envoy, refused their 
recognition of Liberia till after the Civil War.) Roberts 
was the first president of the new republic (1846-1854) 
and held that office a second time from 1872 to 1876, 
in which year he died. His widow, a venerable old lady, 
nearly ninety years of age, is still living in one of the 
suburbs of London. 

I do not’ propose to draw any further on Sir H. 
Johnston’s pages for the history of this unique Americo- 
African state, nor will I discuss the question how far the 
qualified success which it has obtained has justified the 
expectations of its founders. I propose to make a few 
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remarks on a subject which is scarcely noticed by the 
author, probably because he considered it lying beyond his 
province, the attitude assumed towards the new colony by 
the Anti-Slavery party in England and America. It will 
be seen in the passage already quoted, that he attributes 
benevolent motives to the founders of the American 
Colonisation Society, but on a later page he makes certain 
qualifications. 


“ The object of the American Colonisation Societies which sprang up in 
nearly all the organised Southern States, was not so much the abolition of 
slavery as an attempt to deport free negroes. The position of the slave in 
American society was then clearly defined, and it was thought even by good 
men and women that slavery as an institution was so necessary to the planting 
interests of the Southern States, that its abolition was a very far-off event. 
But the society of the South felt there was no place in its midst for the free 
negro, for the black or coloured man who demanded the same rights as his 
white fellow-citizens. These men were considered to be a growing danger 
to society, and in the efforts made by the Association which directed this 
emigration, may be traced not only pure philanthropy but even a certain 
anxious fear.” 


If this is the judgement on the American Colonisation 
Society pronounced by a cool impartial Englishman long 
after the fires of controversy respecting its action have died 
down, it may be imagined what view of its proceedings 
was taken seventy years ago by the earnest, impetuous men 
who, rabbled by mobs, or “ presented” as a nuisance by 
Grand Juries, but ever gathering more and more adherents 
round them by their impassioned oratory and fiery articles 
in the Liberator newspaper, were thundering through all 
the Northern states for “the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of negro slavery.” 

These men who denounced the United States Con- 
stitution itself as “a league with Death and a covenant 
with Hell,” because of the protection which it gave to the 
hated Institution, could see in the American Colonisation 
Society nothing but a Machiavellian device of the slave- 
owners (one of whom, the famous Henry Clay, was the 
first President of the Society) to rivet yet tighter the fetters 
of the slave by the deportation of their emancipated 
brethren. 

The protagonist in this mighty struggle was, as every 
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‘one knows, William Lloyd Garrison ; and the following 
words from the article on his life in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica sufficiently describe his attitude. “In the 
spring of 1832 Mr. Garrison issued his work entitled 
Thoughts on African Colonisation, in which he showed 
by ample citations from official documents that the 
American Colonisation Society was organised in the 
interests of slavery, and that in offering itself to the people 
of the North as a practical remedy for that system, it was 
guilty of deception. This book smote the Society with a 
paralysis from which it has never recovered. Agents of 
the American Colonisation Society in England having 
succeeded in deceiving leading Abolitionists there as to the 
character and tendency of that Society, Mr. Garrison was 
deputed by the New England Anti-Slavery Society to visit 
that country for the purpose of counteracting their influence. 
He went in the spring of 1833 when he was but twenty- 
seven years of age, and was received with great cordiality 
by English Abolitionists.” 

This visit was probably the turning point in the 
struggle. Nearly all the Anti-Slavery party in England 
(there was one exception, whom for personal reasons I 
shall have to notice) took part decidedly, some of them 
with almost passionate intensity, against the Colonisation 
Society and its work, and, for a whole generation, in fact 
nearly up to the date of President Roberts’s visit, Liberia 
was hardly ever mentioned in this country except with 
scorn and contempt. 

It is all a dead issue now, and the once bitter con- 
troversy is now almost forgotten. Between us and the 
disputants in that debate there lies the mighty, the terrible 
chasm of the American Civil War. Spectral armies march 
across the field ; little streams and obscure villages of that 
day which were the scenes of mighty battles, have become 
names which will never be forgotten while history endures. 
It is reasonable to suppose that if the Abolitionists and 
the Colonisationists of the early thirties could have been 
endued with full prophetic insight into the future, they 
might, good patriots and good Christians as they were, 
have conducted the struggle somewhat differently. Perhaps 
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the Abolitionist, seeing the awful travail of soul through 
which his country must pass before she could be delivered 
of slavery, would not have spoken quite so contemptuously 
of “Gradual Abolition.” Perhaps the Colonisationist, 
seeing that to send off a few ship-loads of free negroes to 
Liberia was “to prescribe pills against an earthquake,” 
might have joined hands with the moderate Anti-Slavery 
men in an attempt to limit the area of slavery, to forbid 
the internal slave trade and to give the negro at least the 
rights of a serf as a half-way stage towards full freedom. 
For after all the negro problem in the United States is not 
even now fully solved. The end is not yet. 

As I have said, the English philanthropists sided almost 
unanimously with Garrison, and refused all co-operation with 
the Colonisers. An almost solitary exception happened 
to be a relative of my own, my uncle and namesake, 
Dr. Hodgkin. His name is still remembered in medical 
circles on account of his discoveries in pathology, but, as 
he has been dead more than forty years, the generation 
of those who knew him as an eager and rather combative 
philanthropist is fast passing away. ‘The one dominant 
desire of his life was a chivalrous desire to shield the 
backward races of mankind from oppression by their 
civilised brethren, and with this object he founded the 
Aborigines Protection Society, which, though inadequately 
supported by public benevolence, still does a useful work in 
lightening the heavy hand which the European is too 
apt to lay on his dark-skinned brother. It is not surprising 
that this direction of his “enthusiasm of humanity” led 
him to take a different view of the Colony of Liberia from 
that which prevailed among the English champions of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. While they were looking across the 
Atlantic and seeking to stay the stroke of the lash on the 
negro in the cotton plantations, his gaze was directed 
towards Africa and towards the_dawning light, which he 
hoped Liberia would furnish to her vast indigenous 
population. Some of my readers will, I hope, be interested 
in a letter which he addressed on this subject to Thomas 
Clarkson, a letter which has a certain historic interest, as 
the appeal addressed by the young apostle of the Protection 
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of the Aborigines to the old Apostle of the Abolition of 
Slavery. 


To Tuomas CLARKSON 
6—ix—18 34, 

My Dear FRIEND, 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing thee when thou wast in London, I 
have received several letters which, as well as the Pamphlets and newspapers 
which in some instances accompanied them, give a very encouraging account 
of the Colonization cause. The difficulties which the Soc’. has met with 
appear to have stimulated their energies, and they seem to have the greatest 
desire to profit by past experience in order to supply deficiencies and correct 
their measures where they were found faulty. Its beneficial influence in 
promoting the extinction of slavery is shown by the strongest proofs and it is 
now publicly advocated as the means conducive to that end. This though a 
motive with some of the first members of the Soc’. was not avowed so much 
as the direct as the indirect tendency of the Society. This circumstance 
contributed to raise the intolerance which has been shown towards it in this 
country. Could it be laid before the opposing party by an individual 
possessing influence, that the tendency of the Soc’. has been and is powerful for 
the extinction of slavery by the most constitutional means which enable it to 
bring its influence to bear on the very heart of Slavery without exciting the 
jealousy or raising the passions of the Slave-holding party, whom it is much 
more desirable to convince & reform, than to castigate and censure, I think 
that even now much good might be done by the co-operation of this country 
in the work of the Colonization of Africa, by well-chosen Americans of 
colour. The present crippled state of the American finances + would render 
our assistance at this moment doubly valuable & I feel increasingly persuaded 
that flourishing African Colonies might be of the utmost importance not only 
to the civilization of that country but to the commercial interests of this. 

It is not necessary that they should be our own Colonies provided that 
they grow up with a friendly feeling towards us: yet this the conduct of the 
anti-colonization party in this country can scarcely allow to be the case with 
the Americo-African Colonies, The jealousy of this party cannot arrest the 
progress of the American work, and the superior elements possessed by the 
Americans for the formation of colonies must render competition with them 
on our part as vain and futile as co-operation might be promising and satisfac- 
tory. I confess I do not wish to see British talent and British treasure 
expended in exploring the rich field of Africa without our participating in the 
harvest of reputation & commercial advantage which might be reaped from it. 
The energies of our forefathers procured for us commercial advantages in Asia 
& North America: Canning and his administration opened to us similar 
advantages in South America, when as the minister asserted, he called the 
New World into existence to balance the Old. Whilst the French are 
extending their influence from Algiers & Senegal, the Egyptians from the 
N.E. and the Americans are now stretching along the Western Coast, it 
is not the time for us to be supine. 

I feel persuaded that if our friends the Whigs were to take their measures 


1 This no doubt alludes to the financial troubles consequent on President 
Jackson’s quarrel with the United States Bank. 
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aright they might open and keep open a most wide and effectual door to 
honorable and advantageous commerce between this country and Africa. 

We ought not to judge of what might be done, by the very limited & I 
fear, in many instances base and discreditable kind of commerce which now 
exists, I have formed my opinion both of what is and of what might be 
hoped from a variety of independent sources, and I feel almost like Cassandra 
looking with prophetic confidence into futurity yet despairing of making 
those believe in time, in whose effectual warning she was affectionately 
interested. I am very far from wishing to have thee again concerned in 
undertakings, from the fatigue and excitement of which it is right that thou 
shouldst be free, yet as I feel a recommendation from thee would have great 
weight, . . . Iam extremely desirous of laying the subject before thee, at 
least for thy advice if not for thy co-operation. 

* * * * - . 

With kind regards to thy wife, I am with great respect thy affectionate 

friend, 
Tuomas Hopckin, 

Tuo’. CLARKSON, 

Playford, ... 

n’ Bury St Edmunds. 


It will be seen what emphasis Dr. Hodgkin lays on 
the spread of commerce as the best means of regenerating 
Africa and counter working the slave-trade. Nor was he 
by any means alone in this view. The most prominent 
leader of the Anti-Slavery party in England at the time this 
letter was written, and for several years afterwards, was 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


“The best remedy, the true ransom for Africa,” said he, “will be found 
in her fertile soil,” and (says his biographer) “he drew up from a vast variety 
of authorities an account of the boundless resources which West Africa 
contains. He established the fact, first, that gold, iron, and copper, abound 
in many districts of the country: secondly, that vast regions are of the most 
fertile description and are capable of producing rice, wheat, hemp, indigo, 
coffee, etc., and, above all, the sugar-cane and cotton in any quantities, while 
the forests contain every kind of timber—mahogany, ebony, dye-woods, the 
oil-palm, etc., besides caoutchouc (rubber, alas !), and other gums. He also 
proved that the natives, so far from shunning intercourse with us, have been, 
in every case, eager and importunate that we should settle among them. 

“He emphatically declared his conviction that Central Africa possesses 
within itself everything necessary for the growth of commerce: and he 
proceeded to point out in confirmation of this statement, that in certain spots 
on the west coast of Africa, where some degree of security had been afforded, 
agriculture and commerce had as a consequence immediately sprung up and 
the Slave Trade had withered away.® 


1 Life of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, by Charles Buxton, p. 437. 
2 Ibid. p. 438. 
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“With this object he started the Niger expedition in 1840. ‘A company 
was to be formed by private individuals, for the introduction of agriculture 
and commerce into Africa. ‘This was to be effected by sending out qualified 
agents to form settlements in favourable situations, to establish model farms, 
to set up factories, well stored with British goods, and thus to sow the first 
seeds of commerce, and, in short, to adopt those means which have been 
elsewhere effectual for promoting trade and the cultivation of the soil.’ 

“This company would, of course, consist of private capitalists, but he 
cautiously forewarned them against expecting speedy returns, although he 
strongly maintained the reasonable prospect of eventual profit.”? 


Heaven is not more different from hell, than the 
benevolent and truly philanthropic company of Buxton’s 
imagination from the Abir and the Anversoise and the 
other companies of Leopold’s creation, which are now 
spreading misery and ruin through the Congo State. 

The Niger expedition, though well-organised and 
launched under favourable auspices with the good wishes 
of Prince Albert and the Russell ministry, failed, owing to 
the climate, to which 41, out of the 301 persons who com- 
posed the expedition, fell victims. Once again, as so often 
before, Africa bit the hand that was stretched out to bless 
her, and the failure broke its noble projector’s heart. 

Probably in the future, work for the good of Africa will 
have to be carried into effect by African hands, though the 
plans may be matured by European or American brains. 
But the point upon which I wish to lay emphasis, is one 
on which my friend Mr. Morel has frequently insisted, and 
which to my mind is wonderfully enforced by these voices 
from the grave, namely, that if we wish to bring the King- 
dom of Darkness, which Leopold II has set up in Congo, 
to an end, we must not be afraid or ashamed of mentioning 
the word Commerce, and claiming for ourselves and other 
nations those commercial rights which are ours under the 
Berlin Act, the International Compact upon which his new 
State was founded. That Act guaranteed to European mer- 
chants free trade, to African natives “ the preservation of 
the native tribes, and the improvement of the condition of 
their moral and material well-being.” The great fraudulent 
trustee has defrauded both parties: the merchants of a cer- 
tain amount of profitable trade, the natives of life and all 


1 Life of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, p. 440. 
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that makes life worth living. The two wrongs are really 
one, immeasurably heavier as is the loss sustained by the 
black man than the white. ‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” 
and if legitimate commerce is refused an entrance into 
a country such as Central Africa, illegitimate and cruel 
“exploitation ” (happily there is no English word for the 
process) is sure to come in. In the case of the Congo State it 
has indeed come in and turned the country into an Inferno. 

We all of us desire to see this atrocious tyranny brought 
to an end, but some of us fear to mention the words “ lawful 
commerce,” lest it should seem as if selfish and mercenary 
motives actuated our protest. I shall have written this 
paper in vain if I have not convinced some of these cautious 
sympathisers that we have good precedent for taking a 
different course. In those good old days when for a short 
space England was really aflame with the enthusiasm of 
humanity, men who were pure philanthropists did not 
scruple to dwell upon the claims of British commerce, 
because they well knew that, whether we willed it or not, 
the lawful trader served and could not help serving the 
cause of Humanity. 


If any of my readers have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Morel’s book on King Leopold's Rule in Africa, they 
will understand how this difference works out in actual 
practice. The trader who works his way up into the interior 
carries with him his curiously assorted cargo—cloth and 
brass wire, beads and handkerchiefs, things useful and things 
useless—not, if he can be effectually restrained from doing 
so, the spirits which fire the weak brain of the African—but 
whatever his merchandise may be and however he may often 
impose upon the simplicity of the children of the forest, his 
own self-interest prompts him to cultivate only the arts of 
peace and to keep on good terms with his black customers. 
Certainly even the procedure of the merchant requires 
watching. His influence is not always all for good on the 
native races with whom he comes in contact, but it seems 
to be on the whole a gain for humanity that those races 
should through him acquire new tastes and have their circle 
of ideas enlarged. While they are thus becoming customers 
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to the European or the American, they are at the same time 
willingly collecting for him the natural products of their 
own vast forests, the ivory, the gum copal, or the rubber, 
and slow as the process often is, they do learn something of 
the pleasure of well-rewarded toil, and tend to rise, if very 
gradually, in the scale of civilisation. 

Utterly different from this is that process of forcible ex- 
ploitation of the riches of a country, which to their own ruin 
the Spaniards pursued in Mexico and Peru, and which King 
Leopold and his fellow-shareholders are now pursuing in the 
Congo Slave State. Resting his claim simply on the right 
of the strongest, the European despot proclaims himself lord 
of the whole land, and not sovereign merely of the country, 
but absolute owner of its vast natural wealth. He cannot 
collect it himself: no European agent, however well paid, 
could collect it for him : the obvious expedient is to use the 
forced labour of the unhappy native, whom he must by 
terror reduce practically to the condition of his slave. This 
was the process by which the Spaniards worked the mines 
of the Western world : this, but with vastly greater inhu- 
manity than that practised by the Spanish conquerors, is the 
process by which Leopold and his Joint Stock Companies 
are earning their colossal dividends at the cost of human 
misery, infinitely greater than anything that ever existed 
in the Slave States of America. 

Quousque tandem, Domine? is the cry which is going up 
from millions of horrified spectators on both sides of the 
Atlantic. May it not go up in vain ! 

Tuomas HopcKIN 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU ' 


T has often been observed that our virtues and our vices, 

no less than our clothes, our furniture, and our fine 

arts, are subject to the laws of fashion. The duties of 
one age become the temptations of the next; and the 
historian of manners might draw up an instructive series 
of moral fashion-plates, which would display, for each 
preceding generation, the good and evil most in vogue. If, 
not content with the bare record, he brought to it some 
touch of inspiration and of art, he would make us, perhaps, 
begin to feel at home in those strange worlds which lie so 
far from us, across such seas of time. When we open 
some old book of memoirs or of letters we are too apt to 
turn away from it with the same sort of wondering disgust 
that fills us when we contemplate the faded photographs of 
thirty years ago. But a Sir Joshua can make even hoops 
and wigs and powder seem so natural that the wearers of 
them are no longer futile shadows to us, but beautiful 
human creatures whom we love. Crinolines and trunk- 
hose, ruffs and farthingales—these things are not more out 
of fashion now than the holiness of the Middle Ages which 
embodied itself in prayer, asceticism, and dirt, or the 
ancient Roman magnanimity whose highest glory was 
suicide. To the Italians of the Renaissance virtue 
meant self-interested force; to us, it means self-sacrifice. 
Humanity has come into fashion, and it is hard for us to 
recognise the antiquated cold nobilities. Yet, if we would 
explore to any purpose the “famous nations of the dead,” 
we must leave our insularity behind us. We must descend 


1 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her times. By George Paston. 
Methuen & Co. 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
naked into those abodes, if we would have a wrestling-match 
with Death. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was one of the dominant 
figures of an epoch which, in its ideals of conduct and of 
feeling, affords a curious contrast with our own. The 
greatest intellect of her age was the author of Gulliver’s 
Travels ; its greatest poet the author of the Dunciad ; and 
Lady Mary herself was for many years the most vital force 
in the mechanism of its social life. She was, like her age, 
cold and hard; she was infinitely unromantic ; she was 
often cynical, and sometimes gross. “I think there are 
but two pleasures permitted to mortal man,” she wrote at 
the end of her life—‘love and vengeance ;” and she used 
to say that she did not wish her enemies to die: “Oh 
no! let them live! let them have the stone, let them 
have the gout!” She was, in fact, almost devoid of those 
sympathetic feelings which appear to us to be the essence 
of all goodness ; so that she is read now, when she is read 
at all, simply for her wit. But, in reality, she was some- 
thing more than a brilliant letter-writer ; she was a moralist. 
“This is the strength and blood of virtue,” says the pro- 
found and noble Verulam, “to contemn things that be 
desired, and to neglect that which is feared.” And, judged 
by that high criterion, Lady Mary’s virtue assuredly 
deserves a crown. 

To write of her adequately were a task demanding no 
small share of sympathy and wisdom; and, unhappily, 
these qualities are conspicuously absent from the volume 
on “ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her times,” which 
Mr. George Paston has lately put together. The book, 
with its slipshod writing, its uninstructed outlook, its utter 
lack of taste and purpose, is a fair specimen of the kind of 
biographical work which seems to give so much satisfaction 
to large numbers of our reading public. Decidedly, “they 
order the matter better in France,” where such a production 
could never have appeared. Four-fifths of the book—and 
it is a bulky one—are devoted to a succession of extracts 
from Lady Mary’s printed correspondence, strung together 
by feeble paraphrases of passages which have not been 
quoted, and eked out by a number of tedious and irrelevant 
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letters—hitherto very properly unpublished—concerning 
the misadventures of Lady Mary’s son. Indeed, the volume 
would be entirely worthless, and undeserving of comment, 
were it not for the first 150 pages, which contain a series 
of newly-discovered letters of the deepest interest. Lady 
Mary’s correspondence falls naturally into four sections, 
determined by four well-marked periods in her life—the 
letters written to Edward Wortley before her marriage ; 
the letters written during the Embassy to Constantinople ; 
those written while she was reigning in the society of 
Twickenham and London ; and finally those which she 
wrote during her long retirement in Italy and France, All 
the new letters of importance belong to the first section 
of the correspondence. Those in this series which had 
previously been published indicated clearly enough the 
main outline of Lady Mary’s earliest love-affair—that which 
ended in her elopement with Edward Wortley; but the 
new material fills in the details of this remarkable history, 
and presents us with a picture which is psychologically 
complete. Unfortunately, however, the compiler has missed 
his opportunity. He does not print all the letters; he 
omits portions from those which he does print; and he 
does not reprint all those which have already been published, 
so that, in order to follow the whole correspondence, it 
is necessary to make constant references to the previous 
editions. He has, moreover, interspersed his quotations 
with a number of comments which are altogether out of 
place. If he had been content to collect into one small 
volume the text—unabridged and unalloyed—of all the 
existing letters which passed between Lady Mary and 
her lover, he would have produced something very much 
more valuable than his present unwieldy and pretentious 
work. 

“L’on n’aime bien,” says La Bruyére, “qu’une seule 
fois, c’est la premiere ; les amours qui suivent sont moins 
involontaires.” That is the key to the part played by Lady 
Mary in this curious correspondence. When she fell in 
love with Edward Wortley, she was a girl of twenty, 
witty, high-spirited, country-bred, and endowed with a 
taste for serious reading almost unknown among the young 
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ladies of her times. He was twelve years her senior ; and 
he came upon her as a rising man of the world, the 
intimate of the wits and politicians of London, and the 
possessor of an intellect, a character, and an experience, far 
riper than her own. She was fascinated by his strong 
intelligence, his high accomplishments, above all, perhaps, 
by his over-mastering force of will. ‘I believe,” she wrote 
to him forty years later, “there are few men in the world 
(I never knew any) capable of such a strength of resolution 
as yourself.” And he, on his side, found in her the one 
woman who had ever been able, intellectually, to stand up 
against him. ‘There has not yet been,” he burst out to 
her in one of his rare moments of enthusiasm, “ there 
never will be, another Lady Mary.” At first sight, it is 
difficult to understand what impediments there could have 
been to the marriage of these minds. There was nothing 
in either to give offence to the other ; their tastes were the 
same; both were sharp-witted, honest, and eminently 
sensible ; and they were in love. Yet for more than two 
years they hesitated and held back ; and, during that time, 
there was hardly a moment when one or the other was not 
on the very brink of breaking off for ever. But they were 
not ordinary lovers ; they were intellectual gladiators, and 
their letters are like the preliminary wary passes of two 
well-matched wrestlers before they come to grips. If they 
had been less well-matched, there would have been no such 
difficulties; but neither could ever be certain that the 
other was not too strong. She feared that she liked him 
too much, and he that she liked him too little. “I own I 
was very uneasy,” he wrote to her, “at the beginning of 
last winter when I saw you and Mr. K. pressing so close 
upon each other in the Drawing-room, and found that you 
could not let me speak to you without being overheard by 
him. What passed between you at the Trial confirmed 
my suspicions. “I'would be useless to reckon up all the 
Passages that gave me pain. The second time I saw you 
at the Play this year, 1 was informed of your Passion for 
him by one that I knew would not conceal it from others. 
At the Birthnight you remember the many proofs of your 
affection for him, and cannot have forgot what passed in 
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his favour at the Ball. My observing that you have since 
been present at the Park, Operas and Assemblies together, 
and to finish all your contriving, to have him for one of 
that select number that serenaded you at Acton, and after- 
wards danced at the Dutchess’s—all this had gone a great 
way in settling my opinion that he and none but he 
possessed your heart.” Did Lady Mary flirt? Perhaps 
she did. Among her papers she preserved a note from a 
humble admirer, whose innocent adoration forms a curious 
contrast to the severity of Mr. Wortley : “ Dear Charmer, 
you are very much in the right to imagine I am in perfect 
health, for nothing contributes so much to it as your good 
company and a set of fiddles, and am sorry you made so 
short a stay at the Ball, for I had not half the satisfaction 
after you was gone.” But the Charmer, though she may 
have listened for a moment, was soon back again among 
her arguments and disputations. When Wortley’s jealousy 
had been quieted, there were all her own uneasinesses to be 
discussed. She speculated on a dozen different subjects— 
on life in the country, on the ethics of marriage, on 
poverty and happiness; her anxious spirit surveyed the 
distant future, and still found matter for doubt. “In my 
present opinion, I think if I was yours and you used me 
well, nothing could be added to my misfortune should I 
lose you. But when I suffer my reason to speak, it tells 
me that in any circumstance of life (wretched or happy) 
there is a certain proportion of money, as the world is 
made, absolutely necessary for the living in it. . . . Should 
I find myself forty years hence your widow, without a 
competency to maintain me in a manner suitable in some 
degree to my education, I shall not then be so old I may 
not impossibly live twenty years longer without what is 
requisite to make life easy—happiness is what I should not 
think of.” Sentiments like these from a young lady of 
twenty-two must have delighted good, careful Mr. Wortley. 
One is reminded of Professor Raleigh’s dictum that in the 
eighteenth century man lived up to his definition, and was 
a rational animal; and yet nothing could be further from 
the truth than to suppose that Lady Mary’s financial 
forethought indicated a coldness of heart. Indeed, precisely 
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the reverse was the case. She was in love for the first 
time; and she was in love not only involuntarily, but 
against her will. As her feelings deepened in intensity, she 
became more and more vehement in her determination not 
to be carried away by them—to be as dispassionately 
sensible as a mathematician at work on a theorem. Her 
logic rose like quicksilver as her heat increased, until at 
last, when it reached: the boiling point, the thermometer 
burst. In a fine letter, written in reply to the suspicious 
accusations of her lover, it is easy to trace the process. 
She begins with wit, she goes on to reasoning, she ends in 
tears: “The sense of your letter I take to be this. Madam, 
you are the greatest Coquette I ever knew, and withal very 
silly ; the only happiness you propose to yourself in a 
Husband is jilting him most abundantly. You must stay 
till my Lord Hide is a widower or Heaven raises up another 
Mr. Popham ; for my part I know all your tricks... . 
This is the exact miniature of your letter.” After this, 
Lady Mary proceeds to describe her ideal husband: “ My 
first and chiefest wish, if I had a Companion, it should be 
one (now am I going to make you a picture of my own 
heart) that I very much loved and that loved me ; one that 
thought that the truest wisdom which most conduced to 
our happiness, and that it was not below a man of sense to 
_ take satisfaction in the conversation of a reasonable woman ; 
one who did not think tenderness a disgrace to his under- 
standing . . . one that would be as willing to be happy 
as I would be to make him so.” And then, suddenly, she 
breaks out : “ After this description of whom I could like, 
I need not add that it is not you—you who could suspect 
where you have the least reason, that thinks so wrong of 
me, as to believe me everything I abhor. . . . I desire you 
think no more of me. . . . I am heartily glad I can have 
no answer to this letter, tho’ if I could I should now 
have the courage to return it unopened. You are unjust 
and I am unhappy—’tis past—I will never think of you 
more—never.” Lady Mary’s thermometer had burst. 
These strange love-letters are full not only of emotion 
mixed with common-sense, but also of a kind of plain- 
speaking no less remarkable, and, to modern notions, even 
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more out of place. In a subsequent letter: for of course 
the thermometer had been repaired—Mr. Wortley, still 
suspecting a rival, and at the same time determined to make 
his own position clear, wrote to Lady Mary: “Out of 
tenderness to you I have forborn to state your case in the 
lainest light, which is thus. If you have no thoughts of 
gallantry] you are mad if youmarry him. If you are likely 
to think of [gallantry] you are mad if you marry me.” To 
the word in brackets the compiler appends the following 
note: “Mr. Wortley uses a word of Elizabethan crudity. 
In her reply Lady Mary softens it down to ‘gallantry.’ 
Her example is here followed.” This is a piece of unmean- 
ing prudery, but we must be thankful that the passage, 
even thus mutilated, has been allowed to come to light. 
For Lady Mary did not flinch before the brutality of her 
lover ; and the reply which she gave to his sharp question- 
ing was actually her final surrender : ‘If you please, I will 
never see another man. ...I have examined my own 
heart whether I can leave everything for you; I think I 
can. If I change my mind, you shall know before Sunday ; 
after that I will not change my mind.” 

And, for the first and last time, she did not. In the 
excitement of the moment, Edward Wortley’s usual calm 
forsook him, and he despatched a letter full of ecstasy and 
passion and protestations of eternal love. ‘ The greatest part 
of my life shall be dedicated to you,” he wrote. ‘“ From 
everything that can lessen my passion for you I will fly with 
as much speed as from the Plague. I shall sooner chuse 
to see my heart torn from my breast than divided from you.” 
The only difficulties that remained were material ones. 
Lady Mary’s father had set his heart against the match, and, 
gaining wind of the intentions of the lovers, carried off his 
daughter at the last moment to his country seat in Wiltshire. 
Mr. Wortley followed in a .post-chaise, came up with the 
fugitives at an inn on the road, and managed to abstract the 
lady. ‘If we should once get intoa coach,” he had written 
a few days earlier, “‘ let us not say one word till we come 
before the parson, lest we should engage in fresh disputes.” 
The advice was excellent, but who can believe that it was 
followed ? One can imagine the bitter altercations in the 
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flying carriage, as it swept along between the country hedge- 
rows on its way to “the parson.” Did Lady Mary put out 
her hand, more than once, towards the cord? Ah! how 
long ago it is since all that was buried in oblivion !— 


*“ Ay, ages long ago e> 
These lovers fled away!” ... 
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But, at any rate, they drew up before the church at a happy 
moment. For, when they reached the altar, neither the one 
nor the other refused to say “I will.” 
Lady Mary’s subsequent history may be briefly told. 
, Her marriage was a complete failure, and, oddly enough, a 
failure of the ordinary kind. There were no exciting rup- _ 
tures ; there was only a gradual estrangement, ending at last % 
in almost absolute indifference. Edward Wortley became 
| engrossed in politics and money-making, while his wife, 
: disillusioned, reckless, and brilliant, plunged into the vortex 
of fashionable London. One day she looked in her looking- 
glass, and found she had grown old ; upon which she packed 
her boxes, retired to an Italian villa, and never looked at a 3a 
looking-glass again. The last twenty years of her life were 
spent in that atmosphere of physical and moral laxity which 
seems in those days to have inevitably surrounded the un- 
attached Englishwoman who lived abroad. Horace Walpole 
describes her at Florence in language of disgusting minute- 
ness, calls her “ Moll Worthless,” and declares that she was 
“so far gone” in her love for a handsome young gentleman : 
that “she literally took him out to dance country dances ey 
last night at a formal ball, where there was no measure kept 
in laughing at her old, foul, tawdry, painted, plastered per- 
sonage.” And, though Walpole disliked Lady Mary, there 
can be little doubt that his account of her represents the 
superficial truth about her later years. But there was a 
another side of her, which neither Walpole nor the majority 
of her contemporaries had any conception of—the side 
revealed in the long series of letters to her daughter, Lady 
Bute. These letters contain the last act of Lady Mary’s P 
tragedy. That tragedy began when, in her early days, she eS 
became the battlefield over which her intellect and her a 
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emotions furiously fought. It had been her dream that 
Edward Wortley would satisfy both; and he satisfied 
neither. The battle continued to the end of her life, and, 
as she grew older, her emotions became ever more arbitrary 
and sterile, her intellect more penetrating and severe. Her 
dream of perfect love, which Wortley had shattered, haunted 
her like a ghost. In her old age she wrote an essay to 
disprove the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, “qu'il y a des 
marriages commodes mais point de délicieux”; she de- 
scribed the exquisite felicity of “‘ une éstime parfaite, fixée 
par la reconnaissance, soutenue ‘par l’inclination, et éveillée 
par la tendresse de l’amour ” ; she lingered over “la joye de 
voir qu’on fait le bonheur entier de Pobjet aimé—en quel 
point,” she said, “je place la jouissance parfaite.” Alas ! 
in her bedraggled Italian adventures, what kind of jouissance 
was it that she found? That she refused to palliate her 
situation, that she faced her wretched failure without flinch- 
ing and without pretence—there lay the intellectual emin- 
ence which lifts her melancholy history out of the sordid 
into the sublime. There is something great, something not 
to be forgotten, about the honesty with which she looked 
into the worthlessness of things, and the bravery with which 
she accepted it. In one of her very latest letters she quoted 
a couplet which might well stand as the motto for the book 
of her destiny—the summary of what was noblest and most 
essential in the spirit of her life— 


“To dare in fields is valour ; but how few 
Dare have the real courage to be true?” 


G. L. STRACHEY 
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PARISH AND COUNTY’ 


N the field of historical investigation there are no more 

patient, acute, and indefatigable labourers than Mr. and 

Mrs. Webb, and their latest work, if one may judge 
from the first volume, is likely to be a lasting monument of 
scientific research. Historians who have endeavoured to 
travel along the path of English local government in 
England have often found themselves blocked by a trackless 
mire or an impassable stream. Eight years ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb heroically resolved to bridge one of these 
obstacles, and when their massive structure is complete the 
wayfaring author will be able to walk with ease and assur- 
ance across the treacherous and baffling currents that have 
hitherto separated 1689 from 1835 in the history of our 
local institutions. One could wish they had started rather 
earlier, say in 1601, the year of the Elizabethan poor law ; 
but the period chosen has a clearly marked end. The 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 gave an entirely new start to the 
English system. Hitherto it had been medieval, from that 
time it became modern. This volume is the first of those 
which will deal with the constitutional form and adminis- 
trative procedure of English local authorities. The second 
will be concerned with Municipal Corporations and 
Manorial Jurisdictions, the third with Ad Hoc Bodies, #. e. 
statutory authorities for special purposes. The remaining 
volumes will cover the functions and objects of local 
government—crime, poverty, roads, markets, etc. 


1 English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations 
Act, Books I. and II.—The Parish and the County. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Longmans, Green & Co, 
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This first volume is divided into two books, one 
describing the parish, the other the county. Both represent 
the fruit of minute and elaborate researches into local 
statutes, local archives, local newspapers, and contemporary 
records of all kinds. When the whole work is accomplished 
Germany itself will be dismayed; the elaborate researches 
piled up by German professors with their well-drilled 
squadrons of pupils will look like mole-hills beside this 
British pyramid. 

But what is a reviewer to do? He cannot hope to 
summarise or even to convey an adequate impression of 
what is contained between these covers. Of the six 
hundred pages rather less than half are devoted to the 
parish, the smallest area of local government, and the 
remainder to the county, the largest. The legal framework 
of the parish, its area, its officers, its servants, its incumbent, 
its expenditure, and its revenue are discussed in an intro- 
ductory chapter, after which we are shown the three main 
types of parochial government that flourished during the 
period under review. In some places there was the local 
oligarchy, usually called a Select Vestry; in others a more 
promising form of popular government, here described as 
an extra legal democracy, was slowly developing; but in 
most parts of England and Wales the disjointed and 
incoherent legal framework provided for the parish left its 
government unorganised. Generally speaking, it was 
managed by leading parishioners under the squire and 
parson; sometimes it was at the mercy of the parish 
officers ; and in populous places it would fall a prey to a 
local boss or to the vagaries of a turbulent public meeting 
commonly known as the Open Vestry. All these are 
illustrated with a marvellous wealth of detail. If any one 
thinks that parochial concerns are necessarily dry let him 
turn to pp. 79-90 and read the story of Bethnal Green under 
the rule of Merceron from 1787 to 1830. Joseph Merceron 
began as clerk to a lottery office-keeper, then rose to be 
assistant of a poor-rate collector. In 1787 he secured the 
confidence of the little knot of regular attendants at the 
Bethnal Green Vestry Meetings, became a member of all 
the Committees, and was charged with the management 
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of their finances, “all without salary or other obvious 
remuneration.” He was a true American boss, thoroughly 
efficient and corrupt, an adept in the science of “ graft,” 
controlling justice, police, and all the administrative services. 
Some interesting light upon his career as a justice, which 
lasted from 1792 to 1818, when he was removed from the 
commission by a writ of supersedeas, is thrown in one of 
the later chapters of the second book. Mr. Merceron may 
stand to show how narrow in all ages are the partitions 
which divide efficiency from corruption. But had there 
been an independent audit of Bethnal Green accounts he 
could not have flourished, and the gayest episode in this 
book would have been wanting. 

Though there was far more of national and democratic 
life in the parish than in the county it would be futile to 
argue that popular local self-government existed in any 
degree outside a few towns or urban parishes. ‘The 
suggestion that there existed any kind of lawful autonomy 
in the ten or fifteen thousand parishes and townships would 
have appeared to country gentlemen at the end of the 
seventeenth [and equally, we may add, at the end of the 
eighteenth] century an absurd and dangerous innovation ” :-— 


“The Constables, the Overseers of the Poor, and 
the Surveyors of the Highways held their appoint- 
ments from the Justices and had to obey the Justices’ 
orders, while even the Churchwardens seemed to 
act partly as colleagues of the overseers and partly as 
ecclesiastical officers under the direction of the Incum- 
bent and the Archdeacon. ‘The little meeting of the 
inhabitants in vestry assembled appeared only as a 
convenient device for communicating to the Justices 
the names of those on whom the onerous parish offices 
might be cast, for bringing to light any dereliction of 
duty on the part of these officers, and for promulgating 
the amount of the rate and other decisions for which 
the Justices were legally responsible.” 


This being so our authors have very wisely devoted 
an immense amount of work and considerable space 
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to the government of the county, and especially to an 
analysis of the character and functions of its rulers the 
Justices, who “varied from generation to generation, 
according to accident, courtly design, or the idiosyncrasy 
of the Lord Keeper or Lord Chancellor for the time being.” 
In 1650 they numbered about 2,500, and our authors think 
that there were probably 3,000 at the Revolution. The 
office was sometimes shirked on the ground that it was 
“but a little unprofitable honour attended with much envy,” 
and likely to occasion “much loss of time, some expense, 
and many enemies.” Moreover, names were regularly 
removed from the Commission of the Peace for disaffection, 
and every change of Government was reflected in. the 
personnel of the magistracy. After the Restoration (oddly 
enough) many tradesmen and shopkeepers are said to have 
been added to the Bench. This was not palatable to the 
landlords and squires; so in George the Second’s reign the 
qualification was raised to the possession of freehold of the 
annual value of £100—a qualification only abolished last 
year in the case of the counties. Nevertheless, Burke 
complained in 1780 that “the Justices of Middlesex were 
generally the scum of the earth—carpenters, brickmakers, 
and shoemakers.” The evidence accumulated on_ this 
subject is extremely varied, and I venture to doubt if any 
work has appeared for many years that has shed so much 
light upon the social conditions of England, both in town 
and country, in the century and a half that preceded the 
Reform Bill. 

F. W. Hirst 


*,* Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE: an Autobiography by Atice M. 
DiExL, Novelist, Writer, and Musician. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


*.* These confessions, written with a naive frankness rare in present times, have been 
pronounced by an authority to be a human document of utmost importance to all interested 
in the great subjects of life and genius. During the years following a remarkable child- 
hood of prodigies of literary and musical attainments, the Author made brilliant careers, 
Jirst in the world of music, then in that of literature. An intimate friend of the late 
Sir Henry Irving, his confidences to her throw a new light on the inner life of this some- 
what enigmatical man. But the same may also be said Va her friendship or acquaintance 
with many other personages of world-wide renown. In music, we read of Berlioz, 
Ferdinand Hiller, Jenny Lind, Sivori, Thalborg, Henselt (her master in his Silesian 
Castle), Piatti, Sainton and his wife, Pietsius, Crivelli, the Princess Czartoryska, and 
other eminent pupils of Chopin, as well as a host of others known in all countries and 
climes. In literature, besides such stars as Robert Browning, Bret Harte, *‘ Ouida,” 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Riddell, Amelia B. Edwards, R. E. Hitchens, the work abounds in 
familiar sketches of former men and women whose names are so well known that any 
information about their personalities is of absorbing interest. 


DALMATIA: The Borderland ’twixt East and West. By Mauve M. 
Ho.sacw. With upwards of 50 Illustrations from original Photo- 
graphs by Orro HoLpacu, and a Map. Crown 8vo. §/= net. 


*.* The interesting country of Dalmatia, with its Roman remains, walled cities, 
picturesque people, and Southern vegetation ts just beginning to attract the attention of 
English travellers, and this brightly-written book will find more than one public, for it es 
interesting enough to be read with pleasure at one’s own fireside, and yet, while not 
purporting to be a guide, will be invaluable as a travelling companion on the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic. Mrs. Holbach writes from personal knowledge and with 
enthusiasm for her subject, and the illustrations showing types of the people, examples of 
the architecture and the scenery of Dalmatia, are delightful, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE FLEET: Captains and Men-of-War in the 
Days that Helped to Make the Empire. By Epwarp FRASER. 
With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/= net. 


*,* Mr, Fraser takes in the whole range of our Navy's story. First there is the story 
of the Dreadnought, told for the first time: how the name was originally selected by 
Elizabeth, why she chose it; the launch; how under Drake she fought against the 
Armada; how her captain was knighted on the quarter-deck in the presence of the enemy. 
From this point the name is traced down to the present leviathan which bears it. This is 
but one of the champions dealt with in Mr. Fraser’s volume, which is illustrated by some 
very interesting reproductions. 


SOME CLERICAL TYPES. By JoHN KenpAt. With 30 Illustrations, 
Title Page, and Cover Design by the Author. Small 4to. 2/6 net. 
*,” A Picture Book of Anglican Parsons in which ‘‘ the Church” is good-humouredly 
taken off both in the illustrations and the text. It ts only necessary to turn to Mr. Kendal’s 
pages to be able to classify one’s favourite rector or curate; they are all here, and their 
little idiosyncrasies and characteristics are good-hu edly pointed out. 


NIGHTCAPS FOR THE BABIES. By Cuartes Younc. With 8 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour, Chapter Headings, and a Cover 
Design by W. H. Waker. Uniform with “Tales of Jack and 
Jane.” Small 4to. (8 x 6 inches). 3/6. 

The success of “ Tales of Jack and Jane” was instantaneous. The author is one who 
understands the heart of a child, and in his new volume he writes in the same spirit of 


— inconsequence as before. Mr. Walker’s pictures are thoroughly in keeping with 
the text. 
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The Works of 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel The Amazing Marriage 

Beauchamp’s Career Diana of the Crossways 

Sandra Belloni The Adventures of Harry Richmond 
Vittoria Rhoda Fleming 

Evan Harrington The Shaving of Shagpat 

The Egoist The Tragic Comedians 

One of Our Conquerors Short Stories 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta Poems—2 Vols. 





LIBRARY EDITION 


Complete in eighteen crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each. (Novels in fifteen volumes as above, “ An Essay on Comedy,” in one 
volume without Frontispiece. ‘ Poems,” complete in two volumes, each sold 
separately.) Cloth gilt. Price 6s. each. 


POCKET EDITION 


In eighteen volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured 
for this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. net in full leather, per volume. 

‘* To-day, by the general consent of the English-speaking world, or of that A sos of it, at any 
rate, which concerns itself at all with the humaner letters, he 7s accepted as our foremost 


living novelist. . . . Mr. Meredith, like Voltaire, has been crowned with the laurel in his 
own lifetime.” —Daily Chronicle. 





EMERSON, R. W. 


Centenary Edition of the Works in twelve crown 8vo volumes. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 6s. net each. 


THOREAU, H. D. 


Riverside Edition of the Works in eleven crown 8vo volumes. With Biographical 
Sketch, Index, Maps, and Portraits. 65. net each. 


BOSWELL, James 


Life of Dr. Johnson. Edited by Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., in six fcap. 
8vo volumes, each with a Photogravure Frontispiece by ALEXANDER ANSTED, 6s. net 
the set. 


‘* Tour to the Hebrides,” in two volumes, uniform with the ‘‘ Life.” 2s. net the set. 


LOVER, Samuel 


Centenary Edition of the complete works. Edited by D. J. O’DonocHug. Six volumes. 
Demy 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 


SCOTT, Sir Walter 


Author's Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels. Forty-eight volumes. Feap, 8vo. 
With all the original Plates and Engravings. Cloth, paper label, 1s. 6d. net each. 


SPENSER, Edmund 


“‘The Faerie Queene.” Edited by KATE M. WARREN. Six volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6@. net each. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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*** PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll, 
in ‘‘ British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


Public Opinion 
TWOPENCE WEEKLY. Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


The purpose of “Pusiic Opinion” is to provide a weekly review of 

























current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make 
for Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 


It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is hap- 
pening in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable 
compass something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch 
with many phases of life. 





This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since 
“ Pusiic Opinion” was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has 
consistently carried out its policy. 


The need for a paper like “ Pustic Opinion” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in 
touch with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read 
the many papers which would give him the needed facts. ‘ Pustic Opinion” 
seeks to do this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought 
which will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 


“ Pusiic Opinion ” (published every Friday—Price Twopence—32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free 
for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. 10d., and to any 
place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 80 & 34 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


‘*1 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC OPINION ',”’ said 
the ‘‘ Daily News," May 15, 1907. 


** We know of at least one who has misread it,'’ added ‘‘ Panch,’’ May 29, 1907. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
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The Library of Golden Thoughts 


Pott 8vo (6 x 3} inches). 
Bound in Cloth. Price 1/-net. | Bound in Leather. Price 2/- net. 
First Volumes 
Golden Thoughts from The Gospels 
Golden Thoughts from Thoreau 
Golden Thoughts from Sir Thomas Browne 


‘I Printed upon a paper specially manufactured for the series, with end papers and cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS, and border designs by LAuRENcE HousMAN. Each 
volume has a frontispiece and is bound in a manner which will recommend the series. 
Specially appropriate for presentation. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., London, W. 
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For Every Phase of English Society and 
Country Life read 


The CROWN 


THE COURT AND COUNTY 
FAMILIES NEWSPAPER 


Price ONE SHILLING Weekly 


For 





The News of the Week, 

Society and Court Chronicle, 

The Universities, 

Art and Collecting, 

Colour Cartoons, 

And all Things appertaining to the 
Highest English Circles, 


There is only one Paper that is 


Authoritative 


Read The Crown 


THE COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE A DISTINCT 
FEATURE UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER PAPER 





ONE SHILLING Weekly, of all Bookstalls and Newsagents 


Yearly Subscription, including Postage :— 


In United Kingdom - . - - £2 15s. 
To Colonies and Abroad - - - £3 «16s. 


Offices: 35 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER 1907 
CONTENTS 


CURRENT EVENTS: 
SoctaL REFORM AND TARIFF REFORM 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 
Tue ForeicN OFFICE 
Morocco 
Tue Cost or Outp AGE PENsIOoNS 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE: GAINS AND 
LOSSES. : , Sir Joun Macponetu 


MR. HALDANE’S ARMY REFORMS 
H. SIpEBOTHAM 


MORALITY UNDER SOCIALISM 
EDWARD CARPENTER 


BRYN MAWR AT PLAY . Mase_ ATKINSON 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 
Baron F. von HUGE 


STAGNATION ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
RoLaAND BELFORT 


JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS . ALGAR THOROLD 


THE EVIL OF TIED COTTAGES 
A Country Parson 


LIBERIA AND CONGO Dr. THomas HopcGkKIN 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
G. L. STRACHEY 


PARISH AND COUNTY . .  F. W. Hirst 





Published by 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 

America: JOHN LANE COMPANY, 110-1 14 West 3and Street, New York. 
Toronte: THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. Montreal: THE MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
France: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY. 
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SAVOY THEATRE | 


SAVOY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








The Vedrenne-Barker 
Performances will be 
Resumed on Monday, 
September 16th, 1907, 
at the Savoy Theatre 


PRICES AS USUAL 


Business Manager ° ° MR, E. TAYLOR PLATT 








A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for nourishment, 
purity, and strength. The most enjoyable cocoa for invalids as well 
as for those in vigorous health. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadi ’s Garden Factory, amidst 
phe Fact Pe Fenn ag ics 83 
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SECTIONAL | 
LATERAL EXTENSION 
EASILY ERECTED 


METAL FITTINGS 














270 vols. 
‘ Hise ONLY 39s. 
size 
igh 3821" 


con CASE COSTS 


send 















TYPEWRITING sy epucaTeD LADIES . By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 


Care and Intelligence Guaranteed STRAY LEA VES 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD A new volume of essays by the author of 


, ‘© Men and Letters,” 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater . — 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


ECULAR EDUCATION 
A BOARDING- AND DAY-SCHOOL POR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS 


In addition to a thorough general equipment, the SPECIAL AIMS are— 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by well-studied dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by a careful adaptation of method to 
individual requirement, and by due attention to practical work and to the formation of 
CORRECT MENTAL HABITS. 


For Prospectus apply MISS CLARK, Coombe Hill School, Westerham, Kent. 

















AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 








READY SEPTEMBER 7. 


Napoleon and the Invasion of England. 


The Story of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. By 
H. F. B. WHEeEver and A. M. BroaDLey, with upwards 
of 120 full-page Illustrations, including 8 in colour, 
reproduced from a unique collection of contemporary 
Caricatures, Broadsides, Songs, etc. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. (9 x 52 inches). 

Price 32/- net. 


*.* Hitherto no book dealing exhaustively with Napoleon's 
colossal plans for invading the United Kingdom, and our own 
strenuous measures to resist his coming, has appeared in the English 
language. This work, which has been in preparation for several 
years, is a careful study of this neglected phase of Napoleonic history. 
It not only deals with the military and naval preparations made by 
both nations, but with the more picturesque side of their campaign. 
While Napoleon was riding along the sands of Boulogne encouraging 
the shipbuilders and organising the Army of France—which was 
to conquer half Europe as the Grand Army—Pitt was drilling 
Volunteers at Walmer Castle, Fox was exercising as a private in 
the Chertsey Volunteers, and the peace-loving Addington appeared 
in the House of Commons in military uniform. The churches were 
stored with arms, and two hours’ drilling was undergone every 
Sunday, to say nothing of week-days. Never before or since has the 
pencil of the cartoonist played so important a part in the formation of 
public opinion. Patriotism on paper was rampant. From 1798 till 
1805, when Trafalgar lifted the war-cloud which hung over the 
Kingdom, pen and press were turning out history in pictures by 
hundreds, as well as popular songs. Caricatures, squibs, and broad- 
sides against Napoleon and the threatened invasion did much to 
encourage the population to prepare to resist the legions of France. 
The facile pencils of Gillray, the Cruikshanks, Ansell, Rowlandson, 
West, Woodward, and a score of lesser lights, were never idle. Many 
unique cartoons and other illustrations appear in these volumes, which 
also include important letters, never before published, of George Ill, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Brougham, Decres, Richard 
Cumberland, Thomas Order Powlett, Mrs. Piozzt, and other 
celebrities. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


























The School Government Handbooks 


No. IV. 





NOW ON SALE—-1907-8 EDITION OF THE 


Education Authorities Directory 


Pronounced to be the most useful of all Books of Reference in 
connection with State-aided Education. 
THE NEW EDITION IS AGAIN ENLARGED, 


and contains, amongst a mass of valuable information, detailed particulars of 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION LIST OF TRAINING COLLEGES 


THE NEW WELSH EDUCA- LIST OF PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
TION DEPARTMENT CENTRES 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL | THE WELSH CENTRAL BOARD 


INSPECTORATE 
‘ THE IRISH TECHNICAL IN- 


TION COUNCIL 
THE L.C.C. EDUCATION DE- LOCAL DISTRICTS AND SEC- 


PARTMENT RETARIES FOR SECOND- 

ARY EDUCATION, with fall 

THE COUNTY, AND BOROUGH, | fides 
AND URBAN DISTRICT EDU- 


ENGLAND AND WALES, with RETARIES FOR SCIENCE 
the population of each educational AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 
area, and the description and num- with full addresses. 

ber of the schools controlled by EDUCATION SOCIETIES OF 
each Committee, the names and THE UNITED KINGDOM 


addresses of Chairmen, Vice- 
: : ’ - INFORMATION REGARDING 
Chairmen, Secretaries and Di- UNIVERSITIES, POLYTECH- 


rectors, Departmental Officers, * 
District and Local Correspondents nO a 


and Clerks, Architects and Sur- 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 


veyors, &c., together with 
particulars of the Composition LEADING EDUCATIONISTS, 








of each Committee and (where 
published) details of the SCALE 
OF SALARIES for the Payment 
of Teachers. 





giving reference to the Authorities 
or other bodies included in the 
Directory with which they are 
specially identified. 








Prices—Single Copies, 2/6; 6 Copies at 2/3 each; 12 Copies at 2/= each ; 
18 Copies at 1/9 each ; 24 Copies and upwards, 1/6 each. Cloth 1/= each extra 
on foregoing prices. Postage 3d. extra. All prices net. 


To secure early Copies please order at once from the Publishers as below, 
or through any Bookseller. 


LONDON : Office of “The School Government Chronicle & Education Authorities 
Gazette,” 21 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: 46a MARKET STREET. 
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READY IN SEPTEMBER 





TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND: 


The Record of a Shooting Trip. By A. Exsie Frexp. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


*.* This is an account of a very adventurous and successful 

shooting expedition undertaken in the desert and jungle by two ladies— 
true sportswomen—accompanied by only a native Somali escort. Leaving 
Berbera with their caravan of camels and ponies, they plunged into the 
interior of Somaliland, crossing later the Marchan Desert, where the 
want of water became a real danger, and returned by the mountainous 
country of the Golio, bearing with them specimens of most of the fauna 
Sound in this sportsman’s paradise. To say that they had good sport is 
to say ttl. Of carnivora they killed lion, leopard, hyena, and jackal. 
Wart-hog and ostriches were also shot. More than one rhinoceros fell 
to their guns after some terribly dangerous, and in one place tragic, 
stalking. Every species of Somali antelope—from oryx, koodoo, aoul, 
dibatag, and gereniik to dik-dik—were met with during this “shoot,” 
and there are many excellent accounts of the jungle life, as well as of the 
habits of the Somali tribes, and those of the more primitive Midgans 
whom the huntresses encountered en route. The book is never dull, and 
ends with a hint at a resulting romance. 





BIG GAME SHOOTING ON THE 
EQUATOR 


By Captain F. A. Dickinson, F.R.G.S. With an 
Introduction by Sir Cuarues Norton Etiot, K.C.M.G., 
late Commissioner for British East Africa. 79 Illus- 
trations reproduced from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
(9 x 5¢inches). 12/6 net. 


*.* East Africa is the paradise of big-game shooters, and Captain 
Dickinson’s volume will tell the sportsman not only of what has been 
done, but what may still be done. He will find in its pages many 
valuable hints as to how to reach the fields where an enormous quantity 
of game exists. Captain Dickinson says in his Preface, “ All I can say 
#5, if you don’t believe it, go there and see for yourself, and you will be 
badly startled.” The illustrations are, for the most part, reproduced 
Jrom photographs taken by the author himself. 

















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 
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NEW AUTUMN FICTION 








OPEN HATCHWAYS. A Novel. By the How. 
Henry Coxe, Author of “Tracks of a Rolling 
Stone.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIS SORRY SCHEME. A Novel. By Mauve 


ANNESLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN. A Novel. 
By Enmria Parpo Bazan. Translated from the 
Spanish by Ertuet Hearn. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE. A Novel. By Harry 
BENTLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*.* This ts chiefly the story of a man’s love and a woman's ambition. The. love is 
aroused under circumstances of a peculiar nature, and the ambition ts attained by means of 
these circumstances. To gain the end she has in view, the woman risks losing name and 
position, but is successful tn retaining both while losing her honour. 


THE MAULEVERER MURDERS. By A. C. Fox- 
Davies, Author of The “ Dangerville Inheritance.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“i Daily Express.—“ A really splendid detective story . . . most ingenious, worthy of Gaboriau at his 
st.” 


THE STRONGEST PLUME. By Hucu pve SE.in- 


court, Author of “ A Boy’s Marriage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Liverpool Post.—" A masterpiece of subtle characterisation.” 


THE LONESOME TRAIL. By Joun G. NerHarpr. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ A very fine work, there is no other word for it. Mr. Neihardt has used his 
Opportunity ;greatly. . . . Written with power, sympathy and imagination... a downright masterly 
manner,” 


FOR THE WEEK-END. By Hanpasypz, Author of 


“ Four Gardens.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Mail.—“ At first sight this clever story p nay, thr d—to turn into another ‘ Visits 
of Elizabeth,’ but, we are glad to say, it steered safely clear of these rocks. Handasyde’s book developed 
real feeling and emotion, and emerged after a while as a genuine story of passion.” 


A MAN OF SENTIMENT. By Tuomas Coss. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON THE WALL. By RicHarp Free, Author of 


**Seven Years’ Hard.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Standard.— ey ag + f virile and attractive.” 


. Outlook.—‘‘ The book, indeed, constitutes one of the most impressive sermons on the obligations of the 
rich to their poorer brethren in the great city that we have read.” 


A BOY’S MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Hucu ve 


Séurncourt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Evening Standard.—'‘The book is likely to attract a great deal of attention. It is. exceedingly 
realistic, A daring but sincere book.” 
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JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 









































New Poetry and Belles Lettres 





’ T. ? - : 
} ‘ we 


The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest Hart LEy COLERIDGE, and 
over 100 Illustrations by GERALD METCALFE. Demy 8vo (9 x 5} 
inches), 10/6 net. 


Poetry and Progress in Russia 


By Rosa NewmarcH. With 6 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 5% inches). 7/6 net. 


The Heresy of Job 


A Study of the Argument. By Francis Coutts. [Illustrated with 
the “Inventions” of WILLIAM BLakg. Fcap. 4to. 5/- net. 


The Marriage Ring 


By the Right Revd. Jeremy Taytor, D.D., Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and of Dromore: a Reprint from the Fourth Edition of his 
ENIAYTOS. Published in 1673. Edited, with Notes, by Francis 
Coutts, and a Photogravure Frontispiece after Perugino’s Marriage 
of the Virgin. Fcap. 4to. 5/- net. 


King Arthur 


A Play. By Francis Coutts, Uniform with “ Musa Verticordia,” 
“The Alhambra and other Poems,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


Painted Shadows 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8yvo. 6/- 


The Sentimental Traveller 


By VERNON Lez. Author of “Hortus Vite,” “The Enchanted 
Woods,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


New Poems 


By STEPHEN Puituips. Author of “Herod,” “Ulysses,” ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,” etc. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


Apologia Diffidentis 
By W. Compton Leitu. Crown 8yo. 5/- net. 

*," The book, which is largely autobiographical, describes the effect of diffidence upon an 
individual life, and contains, with a consideration of the nature of shyness, a plea for a 
hindlier judgment of the inveterate case. The author, describing his particular experiences, 
tells of his failure to eradicate the evil, and of the compensations which make his lot 
endurable. Chief among these is the ideal love, to which, as no superannuated fancy, but 
an actual and redeeming force, he pays the tribute of his belief. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


A Paraphrase. By RicHarp Le GALLIeNNE. Crown 8vo. New 
Edition. 5/- net. 
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JAPANESE ART 








Will be Published during September 


Legend in Japanese Art 


A Description of Historical Episodes, Legendary 
Characters, Folk-Lore, Myths, Religious Symbolism, 
Illustrated in the Arts of Old Japan. By Hewrr L. 
Jory. With upwards of 500 Illustrations, including 
sixteen full-page prints in colour. Quarto (8} x 11} 


inches). 


*.* This book does for the mythology of the Japanese what 
Lempriére did for that of Greece and Rome. It deals with the 
subjects most often met with amongst Netsuke, Tsuba, prints, and 
painting, consisting of nearly 1,100 headings, some of the articles 
running into anumber of pages. There are included short mono- 
graphs on the Tea Ceremony, Mythical Animals, the Japanese Games, 
Masks, Fans, and a special article on Emblems and Attributes, in 
which the chief personages or scenes described in the book are classified 
under the name of some conspicuous feature, the reader being enabled 
to find a subject by its prominent points. The names of the personages 
have been printed in Chinese type next to their romanised translation, 
Numerous cross veferences are provided, as well as a copious 
bibliography giving the chief Japanese and European sources of in- 
JSormation, and works containing pictures of the subject described. 
The work is illustrated by over 500 original photographs specially 
taken from specimens selected by the author from some twenty well- 
known collections, and has had the advantage of having been 
thoroughly revised by a Japanese Scholar. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. 


THE ACADEMY 


A Weekly Review of Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


THE ACADEMY is the most fearless and independent of reviews in Great 
Britain. It does not hedge. It has a definite opinion on all subjects with 
which it treats, and gives its opinion utterly regardless of the views of other 
people or other papers. It numbers among (its constant contributors the é/ite 
of the intellect of our day. 


PRICE - - THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
INLAND - - - - - 15/= post free. 


FoREIGN AND COLONIAL - - ia 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 95 FETTER LANE 








HORACE HUTCHINSON 


the eminent authority on Field Sports, contributes 
to the “Westminster Gazette” articles on topics 
that cannot fail to interest the enthusiast in out- 
door recreation. What he has to say 


ON GOLF 


or some other open-air pastime is one of the 
leading features EVERY FRIDAY in the 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Publishing Five Editions Daily from noon, the 
“Westminster Gazette” contains the latest news 
from all quarters. Final Edition at 6.30. Price 
One Penny. 


Offices: TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Ghe Spectator 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, AND ART. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 63d. 








The Spectator, which circulates throughout the educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, 
and America, has the following among other features :— 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated narrative, and thus readers of the paper 
are insured against missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 

‘The leading articles deal in an independent and unconventional spirit with the chief matters 
of political, economic, and general interest. 

Other articles treat of literary, theological, social, and artistic questions, and discuss interesting 
and curious aspects of natural history and country life. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, while the shorter 
notices give in a compressed form the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary 
literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a useful guide for making out their 
lists for the circulating libraries. 

The Sfectator contains a List of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), 
with the names of the publishers and the prices attached : a feature which will greatly increase its value to 
booksellers, librarians, literary institutions, and private persons. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OuTrsIDE PAGE (WHEN AVAILABLE), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 


L & a L nx«& 
Page... ose owe a «= wwe ¢ Narrow Column (Third of Page)... 4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ... oe tea 6 60 Half Narrow Column... ase tae 22¢6 
Quarter-Page (Half Column) «oe 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Column _... asa 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ... —_ oon .. £1616 0 | Inside Page... ore are - £14 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. a line for every 
additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : Net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
Payable in Advance. 





Yearly.  Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom _ ... 41 8 6 .. £014 3... £0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the English Colonies, America, 


France, Germany, India, China, Japan, &c. ... one ««, DIO cc OD ZF ww OOB8 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On sale at all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and Bookstalis. 














